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CHAPTER   I 

THE   FAMILY    MOTTO 

{p  A  LIFETIME  of  seventy  years  which  is  too  short  to  satisfy  its 
possessor  is  too  long  to  entertain  others.  There  may  be 
exceptions  in  favour  of  the  great;  but  ordinary  men  and 
women  diminish  in  interest  when  their  fortunes  are  decided, 
when  the  doubt  as  to  whether  they  will  turn  out  well  or  ill, 
failures  or  successes,  is  settled,  when  the  curiosity  as  to  how 
they  will  fare  in  love  and  whom  wed  is  satisfied.  After  the 
removal  of  these  uncertainties  a  man  may  find  his  life  happier 
than  before,  but  it  becomes  less  amusing  and  usually  less 
instructive  to  others.  There  is  thus  a  good  reason  for  the 
practice  of  novel  writers  in  bidding  farewell  to  their  heroes  at 
the  altar. 

Yet  even  among  ordinary  men  and  women  there  are  some 
whose  story  comes  later  in  life  and  lasts  longer.  With  the 
elder  generation  of  the  Grenvilies  the  interest  was  postponed 
and  the  uncertainty  continued  to  a  time  when  the  destinies  of 
the  younger  generation  were  being  determined ;  and  so  closely 
are  their  fortunes  interwoven  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  they 
must  be  related  together. 

Whether  gold  has  been  more  on  the  side  of  Love 
or  against  it  in  the  history  of  men  and  women  is  a 
question  on  which  the  proverb  makers,  who  are  the  ex- 
ponents of  experience,  have  taken  different  views.  One  we 
find  coupling  the  dinner  of  herbs  with  domestic  affection; 
another  with  the  flight  of  love  through  the  window.  The 
former  is  the  more  generous  conclusion,  and  is  preferred 
&  B 
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invariably  by  the  young,  and  by  the  poets,  who  are  them- 
selves generally  poor  men  and  often  bad  husbands.  Still, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  two  should  not  be  happily 
associated,  and  it  is  curious  to  find  a  family  tradition  to 
the  contrary.  In  faded  letters  above  the  fireplace  in  the 
hall  at  Court-de-Field,  the  Grenville  estate  in  Somersetshire, 
are  the  words,  'win  love,  lack  gold,'  in  witness  of  a 
superstition  of  the  race  that  no  Grenville  who  was  fortunate 
in  love  could  hope  for  prosperity  in  his  worldly  affairs.  No 
record  remained  to  the  world  of  the  bygone  love  that  had 
been  won,  but  the  impoverished  estate  which  had  descended 
to  the  head  of  the  family.  Sir  Henry  Grenville,  bore  witness 
to  the  gold  that  was  lacking. 

In  the  career  of  Sir  Henry  Grenville  the  motto  had  an 
illustration  which  at  first  might  have  looked  convincing,  but 
in  course  of  time  became  less  apparent  Some  thirty  years 
ago  English  circles  in  Paris  were  diverted  by  the  desperate 
devotion  of  two  brothers,  Sir  Henry,  then  forty  years  of  age, 
and  Captain  William  Grenville,  a  naval  officer,  and  the  junior 
by  five  years,  to  the  beautiful  Marchesa  Alessano.  The  elder 
brother  had  recently  inherited  Court-de-Field  and  was  awaiting 
the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle,  to  whose  large  fortune  he  was 
the  reputed  heir.  The  Captain  had  no  prospect  of  wealth, 
'  but  his  heart  was,  or  had  been  until  now,  in  his  profession,  and 
he  was  a  marked  man  for  promotion.  Each  of  them  appeared 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  passion  of  the  other  for  the 
Marchesa,  without  allowing  the  knowledge  to  interfere  with 
brotherly  affection,  for  they  continued  to  share  the  same 
rooms  and  had  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  to  play  the 
game  against  each  other  fairly.  It  was  perhaps  the  very 
difficulty  of  the  case  which  made  this  relationship  possible. 
The  lady,  a  young  and  beautiful  Irishwoman,  was  married  to 
an  old  man  who  was  slowly  dying  of  his  dissipations,  and 
whose  treatment  of  his  wife  was  of  a  sort  to  make  chivalrous 
blood  tingle.  Each  of  the  brothers  swore  an  oath  to  himself 
that  he  would  sacrifice  everything  to  win  the  lady  and  marry 
her  immediately  the  old  Marquis  died ;  nor,  it  would  seem, 
did  the  Marchesa  allow  the  bonds  of  marriage  to  prevent  her 
from  showing  her  appreciation  of  the  attentions  and  devotion 
of  her  two  admkers.     She  was  amused  and  grateful;   she 
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welcomed  them  and  she  showed  no  preference.  The  Captain 
had  five  years  of  life  and  a  merry  heart  to  his  credit,  and  his 
brother  a  family  property  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  fortune. 
The  chances  were  very  even,  and  a  small  circumstance  might 
have  turned  fhem  either  way.  The  Captain  abandoned  the 
sea  lest  death  should  overtake  the  Marquis  while  he  was  out 
of  reach,  and  Sir  Henry  put  Court-de*Field  into  the  hands  of 
a  steward  and  remained  also  in  attendance.  Rumours  of  the 
situation  coming  to  the  Marquis,  he  for  once  undertook  the 
part  of  the  virtuous  and  outraged  husband  He  begaii  his 
new  part  by  a  simulation  of  the  loving  and  connubial  which 
was  met  by  ill-concealed  disgust  He  followed  by  punish- 
ment, not  described,  but  alluded  to  by  the  Marchesa  as  worse 
than  actual  castigation.  She  confided  to  both  brothers,  and 
first  to  the  Captain,  which  may  have  indicated  a  preference 
and  selection  of  him  as  her  champion.  But  he,  being  an 
honest  man,  had  nothing  to  offer  but  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion, and  a  suggestion  that  she  should  seek  refiige  with  her 
mother  in  Ireland ;  and  he  rejected,  as  a  whisper  of  the  devil, 
the  temptation  to  carry  her  ofif  himself  and  risk  all  consequences. 
His  brother  was  less  scrupulous,  more  desperate ;  and  when 
the  same  idea  entered  his  mind  it  was  not  cast  out.  He  saw 
that  such  a  step  would  give  him  the  lady  outright,  and  remove 
the  fear  of  his  brother  forestalling  him ;  and  he  took  it. 

In  Captain  Grenville's  eyes  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  was 
utterly  dishonourable ;  it  degraded  the  noblest  and  purest  of 
women,  and  it  was  treachery  to  himself.  She  had  been  won 
from  him  by  foul  means — by  means  which  stained  her  char- 
acter. He  counted  it  a  happier  thing  to  lose  the  lady,  dear  as 
she  was  to  him,  than  to  bring  discredit  upon  her  name.  His 
brother  had  done  this,  and  he  had  to  face  the  loss ;  but  he 
did  not  give  her  up.  He  was  tenacious,  of  a  tenacious  race. 
'  No,'  he  said,  '  111  marry  her  yet.  Tm  a  younger  man  and  a 
stronger  man  than  Henry,  and,  so  help  me  God  and  the  right, 
ril  outlive  him.  And  he's  casual  about  his  health.  I'll  take 
care  of  mine  henceforth.  I'll  knock  ofif  half  my  grog  and  go 
to  bed  early,  and  111  be  a  good  man  when  he's  done  for. 
She's  not  more  than  twenty.  I'll  outlive  him  and  marry  her 
and  give  her  an  honest  name  and  lie  in  the  same  grave  with 
her.     When   she   dies  it  shall   stand  on   her   tomb,  "The 
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beloved  wife  of  the  kte  William  Grenville,  R.N.,"  and  may 
God  never  forgive  me  if  ever  I  forgive  him  or  speak  to  him 
again.' 

And  now  came  the  illustration  of  the  family  motto.  The 
news  of  the  elopement,  though  communicated  by  Sir  Henry 
himself  in  plausible  words,  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his 
uncle,  and  all  his  property  was  transferred  in  his  will  to  the 
Captain.  A  year  later  the  Marquis  died,  in  the  midst  of  legal 
preliminaries  for  redress,  and  the  baronet  and  his  lady  were 
married  in  Vienna,  where  they  were  then  living.  In  the  mean- 
time a  son  had  been  bom  to  them,  and  it  was  very  desirable,  both 
for  his  own  and  his  mother's  sake,  that  the  date  of  his  birth 
should  not  be  known.  A  return  to  Court-de-Field  was  there- 
fore not  made  until  the  child  was  three  years  old ;  and  he 
was  then,  despite  his  healthy  growth,  presented  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  nearly  a  year  short  of  his  true  count,  and  without 
flattery  earned  the  popular  comment  of  being  a  marvellous 
child  for  his  age — no  one  but  Captain  Grenville,  who  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  absentees, 
being  aware  that  the  heir-apparent  to  Court-de-Field  was 
illegitimate.  So  the  family  settled  down  in  the  old  place 
under  the  ancestral  motto,  'win  love,  lack  gold.'  Of  a 
certainty  the  gold  was  lost  and  the  property  was  in  a  bad 
way,  but  it  was  not  so  certain  that  what  was  won  was  love. 
At  first,  no  doubt,  it  seemed  so,  but  that  smiling  presence 
which  dwells  with  the  newly  paired  is  frequently  misnamed — 
time  is  the  only  test,  and  after  a  few  years  of  married  life  this 
couple  had  given  up  any  pretence  of  being  lovers. 

Shortly  after  their  return  to  Court-de-Field  another  son 
was  bom,  and  on  this  son  Sir  Henry  Grenville  concentrated 
whatever  affection  remained  in  his  nature.  The  elder  boy's, 
Martin's,  disadvantage  of  birth  had  the  effect  of  making  his 
father  dislike  him,  while  it  drew  his  mother  all  the  closer  to 
him.  In  spite  of  his  one  great  act  of  defiance  Sir  Henry  had 
an  inborn  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  the 
thought  that  his  heir  was  ill^itimate  was  detestable  to  him. 
Besides  this,  the  presence  of  Martin  was  a  constant  reminder 
to  him  of  what  he  had  lost  The  fortime  which  would  have 
removed  his  difficulties  and  made  him  a  man  of  position  in 
the  county  had  gone  to  his  brother,  and  in  its  place  he  had 
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this  boy,  this  boy  whom  he  could  not  even  like  and  who 
cared  nothing  for  him. 

It  was  a  divided  house  in  every  way,  even  in  its  religion. 
Martin  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  while  George  had  a  Protestant  governess,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  went  with  his  father  to  church. 
Church  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  Sir  Henry  was  to  be 
seen  by  his  neighbours.  They  used  to  watch  with  interest 
the  bitter-looking  man,  tall  and  handsome  and  dignified,  who 
seemed  more  like  the  grand&ther  than  the  father  of  the  little 
fellow  standing  on  the  seat  beside  him.  Some  of  the  people 
feared  him,  some  pitied  him  and  attributed  his  disappointed 
life  to  his  marriage  with  a  Roman.  Little  Roger  Wynkin,  the 
parson's  son,  believed  he  had  a  devil,  and  used  to  stare  at 
him  with  a  sort  of  fascination  during  the  service,  hating  him 
because  of  the  sneering  smile  that  sometimes  came  on  his 
face  when  his  father  was  preaching. 

Martin  and  he  were  about  the  same  age  and  were  good 
friends  from  the  first  They  quarrelled  sometimes,  of  course, 
and  it  was  with  each  other,  when  they  were  about  thirteen, 
that  they  had  their  first  fight  The  quarrel  was  on  religious 
principles.  The  dispute  began  in  a  display  of  fireworks  which 
Roger  had  on  the  fifth  of  November.  He  never  lost  his 
temper,  but,  as  the  son  of  the  rector,  he  was  justly  aggrieved 
when  Martin  said  that  no  Protestant  could  go  to  heaven.  So 
he  fired  oflF  the  rhyme — 

<  A  rope,  a  rope  to  hang  the  Pope, 
A  piece  of  cheese  to  choke  him  ; 
A  glass  of  gin  to  make  him  drunk. 
And  a  good  old  fiiggot  to  stoke  him.' 

After  that  no  more  could  be  said  and  they  had  to  fight 
Martin  was  very  angry  and  he  was  also  very  polite,  offering 
his  opponent  choice  of  ground  with  a  ceremonious  air.  His 
head  was  full  of  old  romances  and  books  about  duels ;  and 
perhaps  he  was  trying  to  imitate  the  bearing  of  one  of  his 
heroes.  Roger  expressed  his  contempt  for  such  un-English 
measures,  and  it  was  his  coolness  that  enabled  him  to  make  as 
good  a  fight  of  it  as  he  did,  for  Martin  was  the  taller  and 
quicker.  They  fought  till  they  were  quite  exhausted,  and  then 
there  was  an  attempt  to  arrange  terms  of  peace. 
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'  Can  a  Protestant  go  to  heaven  ? '  Roger  asked. 

*  No,'  he  replied. 

So  they  went  at  each  other  again  for  a  while  and  then — not 
for  the  first  time  in  the  same  historic  quarrel — blood  was  spilt 
They  wiped  their  noses  and  returned  to  a  parley. 

'Do  you  wish  to  choke  the  Pope  with  cheese?'  asked 
Martin. 

'  Yes/  said  Roger,  '  unless  you  are  positive  that  Protestants 
can  go  to  heaven.' 

*Well,*  he  allowed,  *if  youll  agree  to  respect  the  Pope,  I'll 
say  some  of  them  can  go.' 

So  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Martin  apologised  to  the 
Protestant  Church  through  Rpger  for  what  he  had  said,  and 
Roger  sang,  *  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow,'  for  the  Pope,  and  they 
went  off  to  wash  themsdves  at  the  inn  and  pledge  each  other 
in  cider  before  they  returned  home. 

For  some  years  after  this  the  boys  saw  little  of  each  other. 
Roger  was  at  Marlborough,  and  Martin  went  first  to  school  in 
Dublin  and  then  to  France.  His  father  appeared  to  be  quite 
indifferent  as  to  where  and  how  he  was  educated,  and  when 
they  met  in  the  school  holidays  showed  no  sign  of  interest  in 
him.  The  boy  resented  the  n^Iect,  and  indifference  became 
antipathy  as  the  years  went  on. 

All  this  time  Captain  Grenville  remained  constant  to  his 
love,  unchanged  in  his  purpose,  and  in  spite  of  the  attention 
which  his  good  looks  and  large  fortune  won  him  from  the  fair, 
continued  a  bachelor.  News  reached  him  now  and  then  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Court-de-Field,  and  of  the  failing  health 
of  his  brother.  At  such  times,  when  the  possibility  of 
realising  his  great  hope  seemed  near,  a  new  anxiety  disturbed 
him.  His  aim  in  hfe  was  to  do  honour  to  the  lady  he  loved, 
and  he  remembered  that  if  he  were  to  marry  her,  his  deceased 
brother's  wife,  he  would  be  again  exposing  her  to  gossip — 
further,  that  if  perchance  a  son  were  bom  to  them  he  too 
would  be  illegitimate.  The  difficulty  was  a  grievous  trouble 
to  him,  and  he  was  perhaps  relieved  when  more  favourable 
accounts  of  his  brother's  health  were  brought  to  him,  when 
the  prospect  of  realising  his  dream  again  looked  distant  and 
he  could  quiet  his  fears  by  the  reflection  that  before  the  time 
came  for  the  claiming  of  his  lady,  a  ridiculous  law  might  be 
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changed,  or  at  least,  the  possibility  of  a  child  being  bom  of 
the  marriage  would  be  removed. 

Once  during  these  years  Lady  GrenviUe  wrote  to  him — it 
was  after  one  of  Martin's  battles  with  his  father — and  asked 
his  advice,  as  her  truest  friend,  about  the  boy's  future.  He 
did  not  reply,  for  he  was  determined  to  play  his  game  with 
scrupulous  fairness,  and  would  not  enter  on  a  secret  cor- 
respondence. But  what  he  now  heard  of  the  boy's  relation- 
ship with  his  father  deepened  his  interest  in  him  and  made 
him  fix  upon  him  as  his  heir.  It  also  increased  his  desire  to 
meet  him  and  made  him  anxious  about  his  training.  He  was 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  love  for  Lady  GrenviUe,  thoroughly 
hostile  to  Irish  religion  and  Irish  sentiment,  and  he  was  vexed 
that  Martin  should  have  fallen  under  their  influence.  He  was 
determined  that  his  heir  must  above  all  things  be  a  good 
Englishman,  and  felt  that  the  sooner  he  was  taken  in  hand 
the  better. 

The  meeting  which  he  desired  came  about  unexpectedly 
when  Martin  was  seventeen — '  Registered  seventeen,  nominal 
sixteen,'  was  the  Captain's  comment,  illustrated  by  a  recollec- 
tion of  marine  engines — and  the  encounter  between  them 
altered  the  whole  course  of  Martin  Grenville's  future  life. 


CHAPTER   II 

A   NAVAL   ENGAGEMENT 

The  Pegasus  was  a  wooden  ship  of  last  century's  build,  a  brig 
of  twenty-eight  guns,  to  be  heard  of  in  our  fighting  annals,  and 
also  to  be  found  in  the  modern  Yacht  Register  against  the 
name  of  Captain  William  Grenville,  R.N.,  and  under  the  flag 
of  the  Royal  Squadron. 

The  Captain  was  unconcernedly  aware  that  the  Pegasus  was 
never  mentioned  among  yachting  men  without  a  smile.  He 
had  no  wish,  he  said,  to  own  either  a  racing  machine  or  a 
steam  hotel-flat;  he  preferred  a  ship  and  he  had  got  one. 
When  the  old  man-of-war,  past  fighting,  but  with  the  record  of 
more  than  one  glorious  engagement  in  her  log,  had  been  oflered 
for  sale  by  a  frugal  Government  and  purchased  for  firewood  by 
a  German  company,  he  had  bought  her  back  in  a  burst  of 
British  fury ;  and  had  afterwards  put  her  into  dock,  had  her 
refitted  and  rerigged,  planned  for  himself  between  her  decks  as 
comfortable  quarters  as  a  sailor  could  wish,  and  made  her  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  his  home.  He  was  proud  of  her, 
and  not  without  re^on.  Her  decks  were  spotless,  her  un- 
varnished teak  a  wonder  of  mellow  cleanliness,  no  spot  of 
rust  could  be  discovered  on  her  old  eighteen  pounders,  nothing 
slovenly  or  unshipshape  from  her  main  truck  to  her  keel.  She 
was  a  slow  sailer, — at  her  best,  when  running  before  a  strong 
breeze,  achieving  nine  or  ten  knots,  but,  as  there  was  no 
necessity  for  speed,  she  might  take  her  own  pace.  She  suited 
her  owner,  and,  this  being  so,  what  did  he  care  if  she  provoked 
mirth  among  the  gentlemen  he  met  at  Cowes.  She  could  put 
to  sea  when  their  toy  boats  were  weather-bound  in  the  Solent ; 
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she  could  cross  the  Bay  or  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
when  driven  liners  were  taking  in  green  water ;  she  had  a  mess- 
room  in  which  you  could  dine  as  comfortably  as  in  a  house  on 
shore,  and  there  was  no  grinding  screw  to  shake  the  spine,  no 
coaling  to  irritate  the  nerves ;  she  was  a  vessel  in  which  to 
maintain  health  and  prolong  vigour ;  she  was  part  of  Captain 
Grenville's  sclieme  of  life,  an  outcome  of  his  constancy  of 
purpose  in  love. 

A  desire  to  see  old  scenes  unvisited  for  twenty  years, 
perhaps  a  hope  of  hearing  news  of  Court-de-Field,  brought 
Captain  Grenville  in  his  ship  one  autumn  evening  to  Badger 
Quay.  Martin,  in  his  cutter,  had  gone  up  the  coast  the  same 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Roger  Wynkin,  to  shoot 
wild-fowl.  When  they  had  set  out,  a  few  fishing-boats,  a 
schooner,  and  a  ketch  that  traded  from  Cardiff  in  coal,  made 
up  the  whole  shipping  of  the  little  harbour.  When  they 
rounded  the  headland  in  the  evening  they  beheld  the  old 
man-of-war  lying  at  anchor.  They  gazed  at  her  with  admiration 
and  wonder. 

'We  can  salute  her  with  the  swivel,'  said  Roger;   *but 
what  about  that  flag  of  yours,  haven't  you  a  decent  one  ? ' 

Martin  had  run  up  a  green  flag  with  a  shamrock  on  it  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  'I  don't  want  a  better,  and  it's 
going  to  stay  there,'  be  answered. 

*  All  right,'  said  Roger ;  '  but  I  consider  it  a  rotten  flag  all 
the  same  to  show  by  the  side  of  the  white  ensign.' 

They  were  now  pretty  close  to  the  FegasuSy  and  a  quarrel 
was  prevented  by  their  interest  in  the  ship.  Martin  had  the 
tiller  and  steered  his  boat  along  the  man-of-war's  port-side. 
As  they  passed  a  tremendous  voice  hailed  them. 

'  Hi ! '  roared  the  Captain.  '  If  your  name's  Grenville,  you 
ought  to  fly  a  decent  flag.  Haul  down  that  green  rag  at  once, 
or  look  out  for  squalls.' 

'Don't  you,'  said  Roger,  for  his  back  was  up  at  the 
interference.  '  I  wonder  how  the  cheeky  old  beggar  knows 
your  name.' 

Martin  took  no  notice,  but  passed  a  short  way  to  the  stern 
of  the  brig,  and  then  put  about  with  the  intention  of  returning 
on  the  starboard  side. 

'  Damn  you,  sir,'  shouted  the  Captain  louder  than  ever  as 
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they  came  up  alongside.  '  Down  with  that  Fenian  dishcloth, 
or  1*11  sink  you.* 

'  He  must  think  us  jolly  green,  the  silly  old  cuckoo,*  said 
Roger. 

But  the  truth  had  flashed  on  Martin,  who  had  heard  of  his 
uncle's  ship.  The  Captain's  name  had  been  avoided  both  by 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  he  had  grown  to  regard  him  as 
an  enemy  of  the  family.  His  discovery  made  him  the  more 
defiant,  and  he  looked  with  satisfaction  at  the  green  flag  flying 
at  the  peak.  But  a  moment  later  there  was  a  brave  report, 
and  the  smoke  of  one  of  the  old  brig's  guns  rolled  away  on  the 
breeze.  The  boys  were  startled,  and  Martin  involuntarily 
gave  a  jerk  to  the  rudder,  which  brought  the  cutter  to  the  wind 
with  shivering  sails. 

'  Now,  sir,*  called  the  Captain,  '  that  was  a  blank  one,  but, 
by  Jove,  I'll  put  something  into  the  next  charge  if  you  disobey 
orders.  Mr.  Jones,'  he  said,  turning  to  his  skipper,  'you 
understand  1 ' 

'Is  he  a  lunatic,  do  you  suppose?*  asked  Roger  rather 
anxiously. 

'Of  course  he's  only  swaggering,'  replied  Martin  con- 
temptuously, '  and  I  rather  think  he's  an  uncle  of  mine.* 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? '  Roger  inquired. 

'  You'll  see  in  a  minute,'  he  answered. 

Once  more  he  took  the  cutter  deliberately  round  the  ship 
and  brought  her  to  the  wind  again  when  they  were  abreast  of 
the  stem.     Then  he  gave  Roger  the  tiller  and  went  forward. 

'  Now,'  said  he  with  a  fine  air  of  bravado,  '  it's  our  shot 
See  me  lower  the  English  flag.' 

It  was  the  Captain's  turn  to  be  surprised  when  he  saw  his 
nephew  elevate  the  brass  swivel  in  his  direction ;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  speak  it  was  discharged,  and  to  such  good  purpose 
that  the  flag  halyard  was  cut  through  and  the  British  ensign 
was  in  the  water  under  the  stern. 

'Seize  it!'  Martin  called  to  his  friend,  'and  we'll  fix  it 
under  ours  and  be  off.' 

The  boat's  sails  filled,  and  as  they  began  to  move  Martin 
waved  a  farewell  of  derision  to  the  man-of-war.  They  were 
well  away  heading  for  the  shore,  with  the  Captain's  white  ensign 
hanging  under  Martin's  green  flag,  when  they  saw  that  they 
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were  being  pursued  by  a  boat  from  the  brig  rowed  by  six  men. 
The  excitement  of  being  chased  was  upon  them,  and  they 
looked  back  keenly  to  mark  what  pace  the  enemy  was  making 
when  they  discovered  that  the  boat  was  steered  by  a  girl. 

*They^re  a  funny  crew,  Roger,'  said  Martin ;  *but  we  can't 
run  from  a  lady,  can  we  ?     Indeed,  we'll  have  to  wait.' 

Roger  heartily  disagreed  On  looking  back  on  the  episode 
he  considered  that  even  then  Martin  had  absurd  ideas  about 
the  claims  of  women ;  and,  as  to  not  running  from  one,  his 
mature  conviction  was  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
most  sensible  thing  a  man  can  do.  It  was,  however,  useless 
for  him  to  protest.  Martin  invariably  had  his  own  way  when 
they  disagreed 

They  were  a  crew  of  man-of-war's  men  and  came  up  rowing 
in  good  style.  The  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  about  thirteen, 
trim  in  navy  blue,  gave  the  order  *  oars '  with  confidence,  and 
brought  the  boat  alongside  the  cutter.  Martin  looked  amused 
and  took  off  his  cap.     Then  they  engaged. 

'  I've  come  for  our  flag,'  she  said 

'  Oh,  but  it's  mine  now ;  I  captured  it,'  answered  Martin. 

*  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,  you're  my  prisoner,  so  you'd  better 
return  it  at  once.' 

*  Why  should  I  ?     Why  did  you  fire  at  me  ? ' 

'  We  are  a  British  man-of-war  and  can  do  as  we  like.' 

'  I  can  do  what  I  like  too,  and  I  think  I  shall  keep  the  flag.' 

*  But  you're  my  prisoner,'  she  maintained. 

'  No,  you're  mine !  Qui  capit  capitur.  Girls  all  know 
Latin  nowadays,  don't  they  ? ' 

'  No,  they  don't.  Please  to  give  it  to  me  at  once.  I  think 
it  is  very  rude  of  you  to  refuse.' 

The  six  man-of-war's  men  sat  grinning  at  the  oars. 

*  Don't  you  give  it,'  Roger  whispered. 

'  Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way  you  shall  have  it  with  pleasure,' 
said  Martin,  and  hauled  down  the  flag  and  restored  it  laughing. 

*  That's  very  nice  of  you,'  said  the  girl.  *  Now  I'll  tell  you. 
It's  not  a  man-of-war  really,  it's  your  Uncle  William's  yacht.  I 
call  him  Uncle  William,  too,  so  we're  almost  cousins.  I  don't 
think  you  believe  it,  but  it's  true,  and  he  wants  to  see  you,  and 
you  must  come  on  board  with  me.' 

*  You  won't  put  us  in  irons  ? ' 
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*  No,  you'll  come  to  dinner  and  stay  the  night.' 

*  WeVe  captured  the  enemy's  ship,  Roger,'  said  Martin,  *  so 
we  must  go  aboard  and  arrange  about  a  prize  crew.' 

Roger  was  curious  to  see  the  ship  and  made  no  objection, 
and  now  that  they  were  being  civilly  treated  he  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  to  give  up  the  flag,  though  he  had  at  first 
despised  Martin's  weakness  in  yielding. 

*  You'd  better  saQ  back  with  us,*  Martin  said ;  '  if  s  better 
than  rowing.' 

She  came  on  board  without  hesitation.     Martin  presented 

Roger :    *  My  friend,  Mr.  Wynkin,  Miss ,  I  don't  know 

your  name,  by  the  way.' 

*  Oh,  my  name's  Nancy  GifTord,'  but  turning  with  disappoint- 
ment to  Roger,  *  Then  you're  not  George.' 

He  bowed,  and  feeling  called  upon  to  make  some  remark, 
asked  rather  awkwardly  if  she  sufifered  from  sea-sickness.  The 
look  of  contempt  on  her  face  made  him  feel  sorry  he  had 
spoken ;  however,  he  despised  girls  at  the  time  and  it  did  not 
matter. 

'  Now,'  said  Martin,  as  the  cutter  felt  the  wind,  '  would  you 
like  a  sail  ?  They'd  think  we  were  running  away  with  you,  and 
we  might  have  some  rare  fun.     Will  you  come  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I'm  on,'  she  answered. 

'And  suppose  we  ran  away  with  you  altogether? ' 

'  I  should  not  mind  much.     Where  should  we  go  to  ? ' 

*  Oh,  to  the  South  Seas  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  we'd 
find  new  islands,  and  call  one  Nancy  Island  after  you,  and  one 
Grenville  Island,  and  one  Roger  Island  —  no,  not  Roger, 
Wynkin  Island  sounds  better.' 

Nancy  laughed.  '  Wynkin  1  your  real  name's  not  Wynkin, 
is  it  ?     You're  joking  with  me.* 

'You're  the  cheekiest  kid  I've  seen  for  some  time,'  Roger 
said  sternly;  'but  when  you've  learnt  some  English  history 
you'll  come  across  that  name.' 

They  were  crossing  the  bows  of  the  Pegasus,  'Perhaps 
we'd  better  not  go  for  a  sail,'  said  Nancy ;  *  we'd  be  late  for 
dinner.' 

'  Is  my  uncle  a  lunatic,'  Martin  asked  her ;  '  or  did  he  really 
fancy  we  thought  he  would  sink  us  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  really  believe  he  wanted  an  excuse  to  get  you  on 
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board,'  replied  Nancy  confidentially.  'An  old  man  selling 
v^etables  told  us  it  was  you.  Between  ourselves  he's  very 
anxious  to  know  you  and  you'd  be  sure  to  like  him — he's  the 
dearest,  sweetest  old  man  you  ever  knew.' 

*  He  did  not  look  the  "  sweetest  old  man  you  ever  knew  " 
when  he  was  shooting  at  us,'  observed  Roger ;  '  but  perhaps  he 
improves  on  acquaintance.' 

The  boys  had  been  talking  very  confidently,  but  as  they 
drew  close  to  the  Pegasus  they  became  silent,  and  Martin  was 
banning  to  feel  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  meeting  his  uncle 
after  his  audacity  in  firing  at  his  flag.  The  Captain  was  wait- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  gangway,  looking  very  masterful  and 
handsome  and  dignified,  but  without  a  shade  of  displeasure  on 
his  kind  face.  Martin  jumped  from  the  boat  and  gave  a  hand 
to  Nancy. 

'  Here's  our  flag,'  said  she,  running  up  the  steps,  'and  here's 
my  prisoners  1  It  isn't  George.  It's  Martin  and  a  friend — 
Mr.  Wynkin,'  and  the  name  set  her  laughing  again. 

'How  do  you  do,  Martin?'  said  the  Captain  cordially. 
'  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  And  you,  Mr.  Wynkin.  That's  a 
pretty  boat  of  yours.     Built  at  Badger? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  Martin. 

'  Ah !  that's  odd.  The  first  boat  I  ever  had  was  buOt  at 
Badger,  by  old  Vine,  but  he's  dead  and  gone  of  course.  And 
did  you  have  any  sport  ? '  he  asked  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
'  I  notice  you  carry  guns.     After  wild  duck,  I  suppose.' 

'  We  only  got  one  shot  all  day,  sir,'  Martin  replied,  and  they 
all  laughed. 

•Davy,'  called  the  Captain,  'this  is  a  nephew  of  mine, 
Martin  Grenville,  and  a  young  friend.' 

A  buxom,  elderly  gentleman  came  forward.  He  had  pink 
cheeks,  a  maidenly  air,  and  a  moustache,  which,  though  slender, 
was  fiercely  curled  Only  one  of  his  large  blue  eyes  was  used 
for  observation ;  the  other  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with 
it,  and  wandered  humorously  as  though  speaking  in  asides. 
He  shook  hands  with  the  boys  most  heartily.  '  Capital  sea- 
fight  ! '  he  said.  '  Damn  good  ! '  he  added.  '  Fighting's  hot 
work  and  thirsty.     Have  a  peg  ? ' 

*  They're  too  young  for  pegs,'  said  Nancy. 
'  With  pleasure,  sir,'  replied  Martin. 
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'Certainly,  sir/  Roger  echoed*  The  girl's  remark  would 
have  made  him  drink  raw  gin. 

*  Well  be  back  in  a  minute,'  the  Lieutenant  cried,  taking 
them  off  to  the  cabin,  much  pleased. 

Lieutenant  Gifford's  friends  had  found  out  that  in  his 
inmost  heart  this  good  man  had  little  inclination  either  towards 
strong  language  or  strong  drink,  but  the  chaff  which  his  girlish 
appearance  had  brought  upon  him  when  a  boy,  and  the  fear 
of  being  thought  unmasculine,  had  touched  his  most  sensitive 
point,  and  he  had  been  driven  by  fear  of  ridicule  into  some 
habits  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  The  Captain  smiled  as 
he  heard  the  last  words  of  his  conversation  with  the  boys  as 
they  reappeared  upon  deck. 

'And  keep  clear  of  the  women,'  he  was  saying.  *  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  was  a  devil  among  the 
women.' 

They  were  invited  to  stay  until  next  morning,  and,  as  they 
had  arranged  to  remain  on  their  boat  that  night,  and  were  not 
expected  at  home,  they  gladly  agreed.  The  Pegasus  fascinated 
them,  and  the  thought  of  sleeping  on  board  a  ship  of  old 
renown  was  full  of  romance. 

At  dinner  the  talk  was  of  sea-fights  in  which  the  Pegasus 
had  taken  part  Martin  and  Roger  had  both  of  them  read  of 
the  '  glorious  first  of  June,'  and  it  sent  a  shiver  down  the  back 
to  learn  that  Admiral  Lord  Howe  had  dined  on  board,  had 
actually  sat  where  they  were  sitting,  a  few  days  before  the  great 
engagement.  It  was  evident  that  the  Captain  was  pleased  by 
their  interest  in  the  ship. 

*  Now  what  would  you  do  with  her  if  I  lent  her  to  you  for 
a  month,  Martin  ? '  he  asked. 

'  The  first  thing  I  would  do,'  Martin  replied,  *  would  be  to 
get  back  the  figure-head' 

'  Oh,'  said  the  Captain,  '  you  heard  about  that,  did  you  ? ' 

'  What  about  it  ? '  asked  the  Lieutenant. 

'The  Albatross  was  this  fellow's  great-grandfather's  ship. 
She  went  down  fighting  with  her  colours  flying  off  Barfleur,* 
answered  the  Captain,  with  pride ;  '  and  when  she  broke  up, 
the  people  of  the  town  got  the  old  figure-head  and  stuck  it  up 
in  the  public  gardens,  as  if  she  had  been  a  prize.' 

'I'd  set  sail  to-night  for  the  French  coast,'  said  Martin, 
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'  and  send  a  boat  ashore  at  Barfieur  under  our  guns  to  demand 
the  return  of  the  figure-head.  We'd  demand  it  in  the  name 
of  England.  They'd  think  we  were  in  commission,  and  they'd 
be  frightened  into  giving  it  before  they  knew  where  they  were.' 

Roger  really  thought  Martin  was  serious,  and  let  him  see 
how  absurd  he  thought  his  idea.  '  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  buy  it,'  he  said.  *  They'd  probably  sell  it  for  a  couple  of 
sovereigns.' 

Nancy  regarded  Roger  with  a  look  of  contempt,  which  did 
not  escape  him ;  but  he  was  indifferent,  and  reflected  that  girls 
invariably  like  high-sounding  nonsense  and  were  unable  to 
appreciate  sterling  qualities  and  good  common  sense. 

*  By  Gad,  Martin,  I'd  like  to  give  you  the  chance  of  trying 
it!'  laughed  the  Captain;  'and  I'm  glad  you  think  of  the 
family  traditions.  It's  a  pity  you  did  not  go  into  the  navy. 
But,  tell  me,  why  do  you  fly  an  Irish  flag  on  your  cutter  ? ' 

Martin  reddened.     '  The  flag's  all  right,  sir,'  he  said. 

'  It  may  be  all  right  in  the  middle  of  an  Irish  mob,  but  it's 
all  wrong  on  a  Grenville's  boat,  sir,'  cried  the  Captain,  firing 
up.     *  Remember  that  you  are  an  Englishman.' 

^My  mother  is  Irish,'  said  Martin,  'and  her  country's 
mine  too.' 

'  I  know,  I  know,'  the  Captain  replied  in  a  changed  tone. 

'  And  there's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  being  an  Irish- 
man,' put  in  the  Lieutenant  'There  were  lots  of  capital 
Irishmen.     Wellington,  you  know,  and  Tom  Moore.' 

The  Captain's  momentary  anger  had  passed  away  and  they 
all  laughed  at  the  Lieutenant's  words  of  comfort. 

'Well,  you're  quite  right  to  love  Ireland,  Martin,'  the 
Captain  continued ;  '  but  don't  let  your  love  for  the  smaller 
spoil  your  love  for  the  greater  as  so  many  do.  You  are  British, 
at  all  events,  and  the  British  Empire  is  better  worth  your  pride 
than  one  comer  of  it' 

If  Admiral  Lord  Howe  himself  could  have  visited  the  old 
mes^room  that  evening,  he  would  have  found  little  that  was 
strange,  nothing  to  tell  him  of  a  generation  that  had  sold  one 
of  his  ships  for  flrewood.  Where  possible  the  old  features  of 
the  cabin  had  been  retained  or  restored.  Two  of  the  original 
tables  were  in  theur  places,  and  though  the  lamps  above  them 
were  new,  they  were  suspended  by  the  same  chains  that  had 
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swung  in  eighteenth -century  seas.  No  modem  upholstery 
brightened  the  sombre  colouring  of  the  woodwork,  no  carpets 
covered  the  shining  floor.  Some  portraits  of  the  British 
admirals  hung  against  the  panelling,  there  was  a  stand  of 
carbines  round  the  mast,  no  other  furniture.  The  old  ship's 
brave  days  of  action  were  over,  when  there  were  nightly  gather- 
ings here  of  rough-mannered,  young-hearted  sailors,  wearing 
high  stocks  and  full-bottomed  wigs — good  comrades,  hard 
fighters,  who  believed  in  England  and  despised  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Now  in  her  old  age  she  bad  fallen  into  loving  hands, 
and  showed  herself  seaworthy  while  her  contemporaries  were 
no  longer  in  existence,  or  had  become  dismasted  hulks. 

Few  pleasanter  places  could  be  found  for  after-dinner  linger- 
ing than  the  dusky  cabin,  while  the  lights  of  the  lamps  mingled 
with  the  daylight  and  the  sound  of  the  sea  came  through  the 
open  ports  in  the  pauses  of  the  talk.  The  inclination  to  sit 
steady  after  a  meal  is  a  clear  mark  that  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  the  view  is  backward  rather  than  onward :  the 
eagerness  to  be  away  with  the  last  mouthful,  of  the  days  when 
every  moment  of  life  might  show  us  a  miracle.  The  old 
gentlemen  remained  at  their  wine  while  the  mystery  of  the 
twilight  was  enfolding  the  hills  and  the  sea ;  the  boys  were 
away  at  the  first  signal,  keen  for  fresh  experiences — for  were 
there  not  unknown  depths  of  the  ship  to  explore,  masts  to  be 
climbed,  sailors  to  be  interrogated  ?  Nancy  at  once  carried 
Martin  off  without  making  any  suggestion  that  Roger  should 
accompany  them,  and  he,  being  a  despiser  of  girls,  was  not 
sorry  to  pursue  his  investigations  alone.  He  soon  found  his 
way  to  the  forecastle  and  spent  a  happy  half-hour  with  the 
men — good  fellows  who  welcomed  him  to  Noah's  Ark,  as 
they  called  the  Pegasusy  and  proved  their  comradeship  by 
allowing  his  presence  to  put  no  check  on  their  language. 
When  he  came  aft  again  the  Lieutenant  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck  singing  gaily.     Roger  stopped  to  listen. 

<  Oh,  the  times  are  bad  and  the  wages  are  low, 
Leave  her,  Johnnie,  leave  her  ! 
We  scrubbed  the  decks  in  the  watch  below — ow, 
And  it's  time  for  us  to  leave  her  ! ' 

he  sang  in  the  cheeriest  tones,  and  was  just  beginning  another 
veree — 
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'  Oh,  well  soon  be  home  when  we  sight  Cape  Clear ' — 

when  he  saw  Roger  and  pulled  up. 

'Hullo!'  said  he,  'Vm  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  getting 
lonely.  Martin  is  in  the  chart  room  with  his  uncle.  And 
what  do  you  think  of  a  young  lady  climbing  up  into  the  crow's 
nest?    That's  where  Nancy  took  him,  if  you  please.' 

Roger  could  not  help  feeling  an  increased  respect  for  her. 

'  That  girl,'  he  continued,  '  often  gives  me  anxious  moments. 
She'll  want  looking  after  as  she  gets  older.  As  her  uncle  and 
guardian,  I  see  rocks  ahead,  Wynkin.' 

The  Lieutenant  spoke  to  him  as  if  he  were  as  old  as  himself, 
and  Roger  regarded  him  almost  as  if  he  were  a  boy  of  his 
own  age. 

'  A  well-grown  girl,  likely  to  be  an  attractive  woman,  eh ! ' 
he  continued,  giving  him  a  merry  dig  in  the  ribs. 

'  She's  a  nice  child,'  Roger  admitted. 

'  I'm  glad  you  like  her.  Of  course  she's  like  a  daughter  to 
me.     I  never  married,  Wynkin.' 

'  Marriage  is  a  lottery,  sir,'  he  said. 

•  It  is,'  the  Lieutenant  agreed, — *  a  ftiere  spin  of  a  coin.  And 
it's  generally  heads,  she  wins — tails,  he  loses.  No,  I  never 
married,  I  ^ways  felt  I  should  prefer  to  travel.'  For  some 
reason  his  voice  was  very  melancholy  as  he  said  this,  but 
Roger  understood  him  to  mean  that  he  could  not  afford  both. 
'  And  Grenville's  a  bachelor  too,'  he  added  reflectively,  *  and 
he's  a  rich  man — could  afford  it.' 

'  Perhaps  he  may  have  had  a  disappointment  in  early  life,' 
Roger  ventured. 

'  The  same  thing  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  daresay  it  was 
a  jolly  good  thing  for  him.  Wynkin,'  he  said  confidentially, 
'  I  have  no  faith  in  women.' 

He  gave  the  boy  a  cigar,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  conver- 
sation that  put  him  on  a  level  with  his  elder,  he  was  ashamed 
to  refuse,  though  he  had  never  gone  beyond  cigarettes  before. 
While  he  was  lighting  it  the  Lieutenant  continued  to  speak 
scornfully  of  the  sex  he  really  worshipped.  He  must  have 
been  laughed  at  for  his  trust  in  women  when  he  was  young, 
and  probably  assumed  a  cynicism  which  he  had  gradually  come 
to  think  expressed  his  real  opinion. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I'm  a  bachelor,  but  I've  had  one  or  two 
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escapes.  I  remember  a  lady  I  nearly  proposed  to.  She  sat 
next  me  in  a  dark  omnibus  as  we  were  returning  from  a 
ball  in  the  country.  After  awhile  she  slipped  her  hand  into 
mine.  It  was  very  distressing,  Wynkin.  I  was  nervous,  but 
I  retained  her  hand.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  have  ended 
if  nature  had  not  come  to  my  assistance — a  providential  tickling 
of  the  nose.  "  My  nose,"  I  said  apologetically  as  I  withdrew 
my  hand — and  the  spell  was  broken.'  He  sighed  almost 
regretfully  as  he  concluded.  He  was  beginning  another 
experience  when  the  Captain  and  Martin  came  out  of  the  chart 
room.  The  Lieutenant  instantly  changed  the  subject,  and 
Roger  took  the  opportunity  of  throwing  away  his  cigar.  They 
went  off  to  bed  soon  afterwards  in  great  spirits. 

Martin  told  Roger  that  his  uncle  had  been  asking  him 
about  his  plans  for  the  future  and  seemed  anxious  to  be  of 
use  to  him,  but  had  surprised  him  by  not  speaking  of  his  father 
or  his  mother.  It  seemed  that  in  this,  as  in  everything,  he 
showed  himself  an  honourable  gentleman.  Perhaps  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  hear  bad  news 
of  his  brother's  health  made  him  fear  to  ask  for  tidings  of 
him,  and  though  he  may  have  longed  to  send  a  message  to 
Lady  Grenville  by  Martin,  it  was  against  the  tradition  of  his 
love  to  do  so.  At  all  events,  he  contented  himself  with 
speaking  of  Martin's  prospects,  and  held  his  peace  on  things 
which  he  had  most  at  heart. 

After  Roger  was  in  his  bunk  he  put  his  head  through  the 
port-hole  for  a  last  look  out  The  stars  were  bright  over  the 
distant  moor,  the  windows  in  Badger  were  dark,  and  the  only 
light  across  the  water  was  the  red  lamp  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  water  was  lapping  gently  against  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  everything  was  very  still.  He  had  just  finished 
his  observations  when  he  heard  the  Lieutenant's  voice  on 
deck — 

'  Oh  !  she  had  a  dark  and  a  rolling  eye, 

Leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her  ! 
She  looked  at  me,  sir,  as  I  passed  by — j 
And  it's  time  for  us  to  leave  her.' 

'  There,  Martin,'  said  Roger,  <  that's  a  piece  of  advice  for 
you.' 

But  Martin  was  already  asleep,  or  pretended  not  to  hear. 


CHAPTER   III 

TH£  FIRST-BORN 

The  boys  walked  home  together  next  afternoon,  full  of  their 
adventure  and  enthusiastic  about  their  host  and  his  ship. 

*  I  wish  my  father  was  like  him/  said  Martin. 

*Yes,*  Roger  readily  agreed. 

'  They  haven't  spoken  for  years,  and  I'm  certain  now  that 
my  father  was  in  the  wrong.  There'll  be  another  row  to-night 
when  he  hears  where  I've  been.  You'd  better  come  back 
with  me  to  dinner ;  it  might  prevent  his  being  unpleasant.' 

Roger  hardly  liked  the  part  he  was  asked  to  play,  but  he 
did  not  refuse.  'He's  a  father  I  should  like  to  say  "it  is 
Corban,  it  is  a  gift,"  to,  and  be  done  With  him,'  he  remarked. 

'  He's  had  hard  lines,  and  he's  better  than  a  good  many,' 
Martin  said,  uncomfortable  at  his  own  disloyalty;  'and  he's 
always  civil  enough  to  you.' 

They  walked  round  by  the  Rectory  to  give  Roger  an 
opportunity  of  reporting  himself,  and  while  he  was  changing 
his  clothes,  Martin  went  to  the  nursery  and  played  with  the 
two  youngest  children  at  their  favourite  game  of  Satan  and 
Michael  contending  for  the  body  of  Moses.  He  was  Moses 
and  got  roughly  handled,  but  finally,  and  this  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  was  rescued  from  the  Evil  One.  He  would  gladly 
have  remained  at  the  Rectory  instead  of  going  home ;  every- 
where else  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  happiness  and  affection, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bond  between  him  and  his 
mother,  his  life  under  his  father's  roof  would  have  been  unbear- 
able. The  trouble  of  this  was  on  his  mind  as  they  were 
returning  to  Court-de-Field. 
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'  I'm  not  going  to  stay  here  much  longer/  he  told  Roger. 
'  I  want  to  make  money.' 

*  You ! '  Roger  exclaimed.     *  How  ?     Brewing  ? ' 

'  No,  of  course  not.  I  can't  go  into  business.  None  of  us 
do,  you  know.' 

'Ifs  the  only  way  to  make  money  and  there's  nothing 
against  it     Big  swells  do  now.' 

*  Well,  we  don't.  I  expect  it  will  be  the  Bar.  I  wanted  to 
go  into  the  Navy  but  wasn't  allowed ;  but  of  course  there's  no 
money  in  that     The  law's  different  if  you  are  any  good.' 

*  You'll  never  be  rich,'  said  Roger.  '  You  don't  know  the 
value  of  money ;  you  spend  every  penny  you  have  got' 

'  I  mean  to  save.  The  fact  is,  Roger,  I  want  to  make 
money  enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  on  Court-de-Field 
when  it  comes  to  me.  It's  lucky  it's  entailed,  or  I  expect  he'd 
give  it  to  George  or  sell  it  He  doesn't  care  twopence  for  the 
place.' 

*  If  I  were  you,  Martin,  I'd  make  up  to  your  uncle,'  Roger 
suggested.  'That's  the  simplest  way.  He'd  leave  you  his 
coin.' 

*  You  haven't  a  spark  of  pride  about  you,'  Martin  replied 
with  contempt  '  You're  the  sort  of  fellow  who  marries  a  rich 
widow.' 

Roger  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  sarcasm,  and  Martin 
continued :  '  I  mean  to  be  independent,  and  when  I've  made 
enough  money,  I'll  put  the  whole  place  in  order  and  see  to 
the  farms  and  cottages,  and  give  them  all  proper  allotments 
and  make  a  cricket-field  in  the  park,  and  give  my  mother 
decent  horses  to  ride — there's  nothing  she  likes  so  much — 
and  I  mean  to  go  in  for  Parliament' 

'  And  put  away  that  green  flag  of  yours  or  you  wouldn't 
get  in  here,  you  know,'  Roger  interrupted. 

*  Because  I'm  English  that  doesn't  prevent  me  being  Irish 
too,  and  youll  see,'  said  Martin.  *  But  everything  is  wrong 
with  us  now  and  our  family's  gone  down.  Look  what  it  used 
to  be !  We  had  admirals,  and  governors,  and  statesmen,  and 
now  we're  nothing.     But  I  mean  to  pull  it  up  again.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  you  will.  I'm  glad  my  family  doesn't  want 
pulling  up,  for  they  wouldn't  get  much  out  of  me  if  they  did.  I 
wish  it  was  last  night,'  he  added,  as  they  came  up  to  the  door. 
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The  house  looked  nearly  as  dark  within  as  without.  In 
the  great  hall  which  was  panelled  throughout  with  oak,  a  fire 
of  logs  was  the  only  light ;  the  staircase  rose  from  it  into  far- 
away obscurity,  and  at  the  end  of  a  passage  to  the  right, 
through  an  open  door,  there  was  a  glimmer  of  candle-light  on 
the  dining-table  in  the  twilight  of  a  large  shadowy  room. 

Roger  sat  alone  in  the  hall  feeling  very  melancholy  while 
Martin  went  to  dress.  He  whistled  a  line  of  the  Lieutenant's 
song,  '  The  times  are  bad  and  the  wages  are  low,'  to  cheer 
himself,  but  remained  depressed.  Then  he  stirred  the  logs  to 
make  a  blaze,  and  while  he  was  doing  so  a  voice  behind  him 
in  the  gloom  made  him  start  An  old  lady,  whom  he  had  not 
noticed  before,  was  sitting  upright  in  a  straight-backed  chair. 
He  recognised  Martin's  grandmother. 

'  Young  eyes  like  the  light — they  have  much  to  see,*  she 
said ;  '  old  eyes  like  the  dusk — ^they  have  seen  too  much.* 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Roger ;  '  I'm  sure  I  never  saw 
you.     It  was  rather  dark.* 

'  And  darkness  suits  old  houses  too.  Do  you  believe  in 
ghosts  ? ' 

'  No,  ma'am,*  he  answereo  doubtfully. 

'  Some  day  you  will.  Some  day  I  shall  be  a  ghost  in  this 
very  hall.* 

Her  voice  was  as  thin  and  shadowy  as  her  figure.  Roger 
grew  very  melancholy ;  the  old  lady  seemed  to  him  almost  a 
ghost  already. 

'People  are  afraid  of  death  and  the  unseen  world,*  she 
continued,  'and  they  think  ghosts  uncanny,  but  all  that  is 
wrong.  Life  is  really  the  uncanny  thing.  Did  that  ever 
strike  you?* 

'  No,  ma'am,*  he  replied  feebly. 

'  But  so  it  is.  Life  is  really  the  weird  thing.  Now  fancy 
if  a  vision  of  it  could  come  to  the  immortal  spirits  who  never 
lived — ^how  horrible,  how  creepy  would  seem  the  quiver  of  an 
eyelid,  the  beating  of  a  heart.' 

'Yes,  indeed,*  said  Roger,  growing  horribly  frightened.  He 
knew  from  Martin  that  the  old  lady  was  odd ;  he  began  to 
think  she  was  mad.  But  she  changed  her  tone  as  she 
continued — 

'  Of  course  you  think  it  is  all  nonsense.     You  are  a  nice 
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chubby-cheeked  boy,  and  you  are  hungry,  and  you  are  a  good 
friend  of  Martin.     You  prefer  him  to  George,  don't  you  ? ' 

*  Rather^  he  assented  with  relief. 

*And  you  are  quite  right  You  will  always  be  a  good 
friend  to  him.  He  will  want  one;  he  will  have  a  troubled 
life.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  Roger  ventured. 

'  I  say  he  will,'  repeated  the  old  lady. 

The  butler  brought  a  lamp  and  passed  silently  on  to  the 
dining-room.  A  moment  later  there  was  a  light  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  Lady  Grenville  came  into  the  hall.  She  was  at 
this  time  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  but  in  spite  of  her 
white  hair,  which  was  so  luxuriant  and  so  gracefully  arranged 
that  it  suggested  the  art  of  powder  rather  than  the  touch  of 
time,  she  looked  younger.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  dark, 
her  expression  sad  when  her  face  was  in  repose,  but  it  would 
grow  animated  at  a  thought  and  merry  at  a  greeting.  To-night 
she  wore  a  dress  of  black  silk  open  at  the  neck,  and  there 
were  red  roses  in  her  bodice.  The  fashion  of  her  attire 
belonged  to  other  days,  but  it  was  picturesque  and  careful 
And  this  was  curious — ^that  in  a  household  which  had  grown 
casual  in  habit,  its  mistress  should  have  retained  the  grace  of 
taking  thought  about  her  evening  toilet,  and  that  now,  with  no 
one  to  approve,  she  should  find  pleasure  in  the  adornment  ot 
her  passing  beauty.  It  marked  her  as  one  for  whom  life  still 
held  some  promise,  for  so  long  as  a  woman  preserves  pride  in 
her  appearance  she  has  not  lost  heart.  On  this  evening  she 
may  have  taken  exceptional  pains,  and  the  roses  were  an 
unusual  addition. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Roger  ? '  she  said  gaily.  *  So  you  and 
my  mother  have  had  it  all  to  yourselves.  I  hope  you  had  a 
good  sail,  and  I  know  you  are  very  hungry.' 

*  I  generally  am,'  said  Roger. 

'There's  a  new  moon,'  observed  the  old  lady;  'you'd 
better  open  the  door  and  look  at  it ;  I  saw  it  through  glass.' 

*We  are  very  superstitious,'  Lady  Grenville  explained  to 
Roger.  *  That's  because  we  are  Irish.  Come  with  me  and 
look  at  the  moon,  and  you  and  I'll  have  a  lucky  month.' 

He  opened  the  hall  door  and  stood  with  his  hostess  on  the 
steps.     The  old  trees  in  the  park  stood  black  and  still  against 
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a  Stream  of  autumn  mist  which  filled  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  in  the  west  over  the  moor  the  new  moon  was  setting. 

'  Look,  Lady  Grenville !  *  he  cried.  *  Do  you  see  that  light 
out  beyond  Badger ?     That's  the  riding  light  of  the  Pegasus* 

'  Is  the  Pegasus  a  ship  ? ' 

'  Yes,  rather.  It's  Captain  Grenville's.  I  mean  it's  a  man- 
of-war.* 

*  Captain  Grenville!  What  do  you  mean,  Roger?'  she 
asked  quickly. 

Roger  hesitated,  preferring  that  Martin  should  tell  of  the 
adventure  if  it  had  to  be  told ;  but  he  was  saved  from  his 
difficulty  by  the  sound  of  Sir  Henry's  voice. 

'  For  God's  sake,'  he  called,  '  come  in  and  shut  that  door ! 
You  are  making  the  hall  a  cave  of  the  winds.' 

Lady  Grenville  was  very  pale  when  she  came  in.  Her 
husband  did  not  look  at  her,  and  gave  Roger  only  a  glance 
and  a  curt,  *  Good  evening.' 

Then,  as  Martin  appeared,  he  offered  his  arm  to  the  old 
lady  in  silence,  and  they  went  in  to  dinner.  Roger  felt  a 
proud  man  as  Lady  Grenville  took  his  arm. 

'  Did.  you  go  on  board  ? '  she  asked.     '  You  and  Martin  ? ' 

He  nodded  confidentially. 

'  Come  to  my  room  and  tell  me  afterwards,'  she  whispered. 

Sir  Henry  was  in  a  singularly  bad  mood.  His  favourite, 
George,  had  gone  back  to  school,  and  the  presence  of  Martin, 
always  disagreeable  to  him,  was  exasperating  to-night.  An  act 
of  defiance  on  Martin's  part,  a  friendly  visit  to  a  tenant  with 
whom  he  was  on  bad  terms,  had  just  come  to  his  knowledge, 
and  only  the  presence  of  Roger  prevented  an  open  outbreak 
of  temper.  During  the  first  part  of  dinner  he  hardly  spoke, 
and  appeared  to  find  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  check  his 
silence  put  on  the  conversation  of  the  others.  The  old  lady 
seemed  quite  indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  around  her ; 
Lady  Grenville  looked  preoccupied ;  Roger  felt  the  old  man's 
eye  was  on  him  and  partly  lost  his  appetite ;  .Martin  was 
defiant  and  ready  to  revolt  at  a  word.  After  awhile  he  tried 
to  disregard  his  father's  presence  and  began  to  talk  with  an 
affectation  of  ease.  He  consequently  made  some  tolerably 
foolish  remarks  and  brought  the  smile  he  found  harder  to  bear 
than  a  lash  to  his  father's  face.     Still  he  was  not  going  to  be 
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cowed,  and  continued  to  talk  across  the  table  to  Roger  and  to 
ask  his  mother  questions  with  as  much  IndifTerence  as  he  could 
feign.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  this  that  his  father  lost 
patience  and  opened  his  attack. 

*  You  seem  to  be  suffering  from  a  determination  of  words 
to  the  mouth,  sir,'  he  said. 

'If  you  think  the  way  to  entertain  a  guest *  Martin 

b^an,  but  his  father  cut  him  short. 

*  I  hope  you  have  been  entertained,*  he  said  to  Roger, 
*  by  Martin's  conversation.  I  confess  /  have ;  but  we  can  do 
without  any  more  of  it.  By  the  way,  where  were  you  yester- 
day ?  It  was  hardly  the  thing,  perhaps,  to  be  away  on  your 
brother's  last  day  at  home.' 

The  butler,  tramed  to  the  family  customs,  silently  left  the  room. 

*  George  expressed  no  wish *  Lady  Grenville  began. 

*  Yes,  of  course,'  her  husband  said  sarcastically,  *  George 
was  the  one  to  blame,  and  our  good  Martin  deserves  praise 
for  absenting  himself — idling  about  for  his  own  amusement. 
And  now  the  prodigal  has  returned,'  he  shot  a  glance  at 
the  roses  in  his  wife's  dress,  '  and  we  are  decorated  for  the 
occasion.' 

Martin,  always  quick  to  resent  any  slight  to  his  mother,  was 
ready  with  a  retort,  but  she  touched  his  foot  under  the  table 
and  he  was  silent.  Sir  Henry  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Roger's  presence  and  continued — 

'  For  the  truly  repentant  prodigal  the  fatted  calf  may  be 
provided,  but  for  an  ungrateful  fellow  who  pays  no  respect  to 
his  father's  wishes  it  is  hardly  fitting  in  the  mother  to  rejoice. 
Besides  those  little  vanities  which  are  becoming  in  a  young 
woman  are  unseemly  in  one  of  your  age.' 

*And  your  remarks  are  perfectly  beastly,'  said  Martin 
furiously. 

*  Martin ! '  said  the  old  lady,  speaking  for  the  first  time,' 
'  you  show  an  admirable  choice  of  language.  Give  me  your 
arm,'  she  said  to  Roger. 

Lady  Grenville  also  rose,  but  her  husband  motioned  to  her 
to  remain,  and  the  old  lady,  who  had  left  Roger  in  the  hall 
and  given  him  the  chance  of  escape,  returned  immediately  after- 
wards to  her  place  at  the  table.  But  Roger  was  too  much 
interested  in  the  combat  to  go.     He  stole  quickly  back  along 
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the  corridor  and  listened,  taking  a  peep  now  and  then  from  a 
dark  comer  through  the  half-open  door. 

'  You  are  a  worthless  fellow  and  a  bad  son/  said  Sir  Henry, 
in  tones  which  spoke  his  aversion ;  '  and  you  are  made  worse 
by  knowing  that  you  have  these  women  to  back  you  up.  But 
you  must  remember,  sir,  that  you  are  in  my  house  and  that 
you  are  here  on  sufferance — you  and  your  grandmother  too.  If 
I  am  openly  defied  by  you,  you  shall  take  the  consequences.' 

'  Who  cares ! '  Martin  answered.  '  If  I  am  a  bad  son  to 
you,  you  force  me  to  be.* 

*  Of  course  it  is  I  force  you  to  take  the  side  of  those  who 
are  hostile  to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  becoming  in  a  son  to  hob- 
nob with  a  tenant  who  has  insulted  his  father,  and  to  tell  him 
that  when  the  place  is  his  own  he'll  make  the  changes  asked 
for.  I  compel  you  to  count  on  my  death,  eh  ?  and  talk  of 
what  youll  do  with  the  property  ?  I  see  that's  hit  you.  Now 
hold  your  tongue  and  answer  me.  Where  did  you  spend  last 
night  ?     Were  you  at  Bovis's  farm  ?     Tell  the  truth.' 

*  No,  I  was  not,'  replied  he. 

*  Well,  where  were  you  in  the  afternoon  ?  Did  you,  or  did 
you  not,  disgrace  my  name  and  make  a  ridiculous  exhibition 
of  yourself  by  firing  your  pop-gun  at  the  flag  of  the  man-of-war 
that  came  into  Badger  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  Martin  laughed  rudely ;  *  you're  not  far  wrong.' 

'  And  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say  where  you 
spent  last  night' 

'  On  the  man-of-war,'  he  answered  recklessly  ;  '  I  was  the 
guest  of  the  Captain,  who  happens  to  be  my  Uncle  William.' 

'Who?' 

*  I  told  you — my  Uncle  William.  She's  not  a  man-of-war. 
She's  his  own  ship.' 

'  Are  you  speaking  the  truth  ? '  asked  his  &ther  in  a  low  voice. 

'  I  told  you  once.    That  ought  to  be  enough,'  replied  Martin. 

There  was  a  very  ominous  silence.  Sir  Henry  looked 
fixedly  at  his  wife,  who  did  not  raise  her  eyes.  The  old  lady 
grew  wonderfully  alert. 

'What  do  you  know  about  this,  Janet?'  he  asked 
sternly. 

'  Nothing,  nothing,'  Lady  Grenville  replied  faintly. 

'  I  hope  you  are  telling  the  truth.     And   has   he  come 
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sneaking  round  here  at  last?'  He  spoke  almost  absently, 
forgetting  for  a  moment  that  others  were  present ;  then  with 
gathering  fury,  *  And  you,  sir,  what  the  devil  did  you  mean  by 
going  on  board  that  ship  ? ' 

*  I  chose  to  go,'  said  Martin  coolly. 

'  You  chose !  You  always  choose  my  enemies  for  your 
friends.  Oh,  my  God,  how  did  I  ever  come  to  beget  such  a 
fellow  as  you  1 '  He  had  lost  all  self-control  and  was  hardly 
responsible  for  his  words.  '  No,  you  shall  remain  where  you 
are,'  he  commanded  his  wife,  who  was  rising  to  leave ;  '  you 
shall  hear  what  I  say.  Now,  boy,  mark  my  words.  I  dis- 
inherit yoiL  Your  brother  shall  have  the  property.  I  have 
done  with  you.  Go  and  ask  your  Uncle  William  to  provide  for 
you.' 

*  Martin — go — leave  the  room,'  pleaded  his  mother. 

'  I  don't  mean  to  be  bullied,'  said  Martin,  rising  with  a 
flushed  face.  '  I've  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  What 
I'm  ashamed  of  is  having  such  a  father.  And  if  I've  been  in 
my  uncle's  boat,  what  of  that  ?  I  intend  to  go  again.  And 
what's  the  use  of  saying  you'll  disinherit  me?  You  canW, 
The  property's  entail^  It's  only  yours  for  life.  It's  mine 
as  much  as  yours.' 

The  very  madness  of  wrath  overpowered  Sir  Henry.  His 
face  was  pale,  and  he  trembled  as  he  uttered  words  which 
could  never  be  recalled. 

*  You  bastard ! '  he  said ;  '  you  have  no  claim  to  the 
property.     You  have  no  right  to  my  name.      You  bastard! ' 

There  was  something  strange  and  real  in  the  utterance 
which  awed  Martin.  Lady  Grenville  gave  a  quick  cry  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  old  lady  was  the  first  to 
speak.  Martin  felt  a  cold  shudder  as  he  listened  to  her  solemn 
words — 

*  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.' 
Lady  Grenville  made  an  attempt  to  speak  but  failed. 

'  I  have  always  known  this  hour  would  come,'  the  old  lady 
went  on.  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out"  It  is  better 
that  it  should  be  so.  While  it  is  concealed,  the  sin  is 
twofold.' 

'  Mother ! '  said  Marnn,  but  could  not  go  on. 

*  It  is  very  terrible,'  said  the  old  lady ;  *  but  it  is  true.' 
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'  It  is  not  true,'  cried  Martin.  '  It  is  a  lie — ^a  foul,  shameful 
lie.     It  is — oh,  mother,  what  do  they  mean  ?  * 

But  Lady  Grenville  had  fainted 

Roger,  who  had  heard  all,  was  so  dismayed  and  concerned 
that  his  usual  discretion  deserted  him,  and  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did  he  thrust  the  door  open  and  took  a  step  into  the 
room.  No  one  took  any  notice  of  him  and  he  withdrew  as  he 
had  entered,  but  both  Martin  and  his  grandmother  had  seen 
him  as  he  afterwards  discovered.  When  he  got  out  of  doors 
he  tried  to  think  it  all  over  but  was  utterly  perplexed.  Sir 
Henry's  dreadful  words  to  Martin  seemed  without  meaning, 
but  he  was  convinced  that  some  strange  family  disgrace,  some 
secret  unknown  to  the  world  as  to  Martin,  had  been  exposed. 
He  went  home  feeling  very  depressed.  His  own  kind  father's 
affectionate  '  Good-night '  made  him  feel  his  friend's  misery 
matt  than  ever.  He  never  knew  before  how  much  he  loved 
Martin.  He  longed  to  do  something  for  him,  but  almost 
dreaded  seeing  him — there  was  a  look  in  his  face  which  he 
could  not  forget — ^and  he  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  wondering 
about  it  all.  He  was  startled  in  the  midst  of  his  reflections  by 
a  shot  of  gravel  against  his  window,  followed  by  Martin's 
familiar  whistle. 

'  Roger,'  he  called. 

'  Hullo ! '  replied  his  friend,  looking  out  and  affecting  a 
casual  tone,  '  what's  up  ?  You've  beeii  and  woke  me  out  of 
my  beauty  sleep.' 

'  Put  your  things  on  and  come  down.' 

Roger  dressed  in  a  few  minutes  and  went  down  into  the 
garden,  climbing  by  the  pear-tree,  as  he  had  often  done  on 
previous  happier  occasions  when  they  were  off  on  some  ex- 
pedition to  visit  their  traps  or  set  night  lines.  The  garden 
was  very  dark  and  the  black  trees  were  tossing  in  the 
wind. 

Martin  began  abruptly :  '  You  heard  what  was  said  to-night 
after  you  went  out  of  the  room  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Roger. 

'  Did  you  believe  it  ? '  he  asked  fiercely. 

*  Of  course  not,  Martin.     I  never  heard  such  rot' 

*  I  knew  you  wouldn't.  But,  look  here,'  he  persisted,  *  you 
may  have  thought  there  was  something  in  it     I  want  you  to 
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say  that  nothing  you  heard  made  you  think  any  worse  of  my 
mother/ 

'  Well,  I  don't,'  Roger  answered  stoutly. 

*  Swear  it ! '  he  commanded.  *  I  will  first.'  He  stood  still 
and  said  the  words  solemnly :  '  I  believe  that  what  was  said 
to-night  by  my  father  was  untrue,  so  help  me  God.  Now,'  he 
continued  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  you  swear  the  same.' 

Roger  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  household  and 
hesitated  to  incur  the  peril  of  taking  such  an  oath  when  he 
had  no  certainty. 

'  What's  the  use  of  swearing,'  he  said.  *  I  tell  you,  I  don't 
know  what  he  meant.' 

'  Then  you  do  believe  it,'  he  cried  ;  *  and,  Roger,  I  counted 
on  you.' 

His  voice  had  lost  its  fierceness  and  Roger  was  sure, 
though  it  was  dark,  that  he  was  fighting  against  tears. 

'  I  swear  I  believe  it  was  all  lies,  so  help  me  God,'  he  said 
boldly. 

They  walked  without  speaking  to  the  end  of  the  garden 
and  looked  out  across  the  dark  fields.  Lights  still  shone  in 
one  or  two  of  the  windows  of  Court-de-Field. 

*  We've  got  to  say  "  Good-bye  "  for  a  long  time,  old  fellow,' 
Martin  said.     *  I'm  off  to-morrow  morning.* 

'  Where  ? '  asked  his  friend  in  amazement. 

*  I  don't  know ;  but  I  will  not  live  another  day  under  my 
father's  roof.  I'm  going  to  seek  my  fortune,  and  I  shall  not 
come  back  as  long  as  he's  alive.' 

*  But  where  can  you  go  ? '  Roger  persisted. 

'  And  as  soon  as  I  can  manage  it  I  will  take  my  mother 
away  too,'  he  went  on  as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 
'  However  poor  we  may  be,  it  will  be  better  than  the  shame 
and  insults  she  has  to  bear  now.' 

*  Why  not  consult  your  uncle  ? '  Roger  suggested. 

'  No,'  he  said ;  '  I  won't  do  that  I  shall  enlist  and  work  up 
through  the  ranks,  or  emigrate.  My  grandmother  has  offered 
to  let  me  have  some  money  to  give  me  a  start.  She  wants  me 
to  go,  but  I  haven't  seen  my  mother  yet.' 

*  I'm  awfully  sorry,'  said  Roger. 

*  Mind  you,'  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  *  I'm  not  going  to  be 
beaten.     I'm  down  on  my  luck,  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  beaten.' 
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They  walked  up  and  down  the  dark  garden  paths  for  a  long 
time  talking  about  Martin's  prospects,  planning  beginnings  of 
brave  careers,  and  picturing  strange  adventures.     Before  they  . 
'  parted  Martin  was  much  more  cheerful,  and  even  went  so  far 

as  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  mother  the  thought  of 
going  would  be  pleasant  to  him. 

After  they  had  said  good-bye,  Roger  climbed  back  to  his 
room ;  but  for  once  he  could  not  go  to  sleep.  The  thought 
of  Martin  going,  friendless  and  alone,  into  the  world,  the  picture 
of  the  loneliness  of  his  own  life  without  him,  and  the  memory 
of  that  scene  in  the  dining-room  at  Court-de-Field  kept  him 
awake.  Towards  morning  he  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the 
window.  There  were  lights  still  burning  at  Court-de-Field. 
In  that  troubled  home  Lady  Grenville  was  on  her  knees 
before  a  crucifix,  her  mother  was  walking  the  corridors  hke  a 
ghost,  and  Sir  Henry  was  still  pacing  the  hall  under  the  old 
motto,  *  Win  Love,  lack  Gold.' 


CHAPTER   IV 

CAPTIVITY 

The  blow  which  Sir  Henry  Grenville  had  struck  in  his 
moment  of  madness  was  final.  It  drove  Martin  from  home, 
and  in*  anger  not  hmniliation,  with  a  hardened  heart  and  a 
fixed  resolve  he  went.     To  his  £sither  he  bade  no  farewell. 

'  I  hate  him,  and  shall  always  hate  him,'  he  told  his  grand- 
mother ;  'and  I  will  not  return  as  long  as  he  lives.' 

The  old  woman  revelled  in  his  words.  She  hated  him 
bitterly  herself. 

'  He  has  mined  your  mother's  happiness,'  she  said ;  '  he  has 
darkened  my  life ;  he  has  tried  to  blight  yours.  Your  poor 
foolish  mother  gave  up  everything  for  him,  and  he  has  put  her  to 
shame  before  you.     Never  forget  that !     Never  forgive  him ! ' 

'  I  cannot  now,'  he  answered. 

'Never!  Martin.' 

*  Perhaps,'  he  hesitated,  *  some  day.* 

'  No,'  she  said ;  *  you  have  no  father.  You  have  no  right 
to  his  name.  You  have  no  name.  But  do  not  let  that 
trouble  you.  You  must  make  a  name  for  yourself  It  is 
better  to  make  a  good  name  than  to  inherit  a  bad  one.  You 
will  hold  up  your  head,  Martin.' 

'  I  don't  mean  to  be  beaten,'  he  said  resolutely. 

*  No,  you  will  not.  It  is  not  in  our  blood  to  be  beaten. 
Martin,  I  have  had  hard  blows,  but  since  I  was  a  child  I  have 
never  yielded  to  any  one,  nor  shed  a  tear.' 

He  had  no  definite  plans ;  his  only  idea  was  to  get  away. 
The  whole  world  was  before  him — ^the  sea  and  the  unknown 
lands  beyond  it     His  courage  was  high ;  he  had  no  experience 
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of  difficulty  to  dismay  him ;  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  everything 
to  win. 

'  You  must  not  go  for  help  to  your  uncle,  Captain  Gren- 
ville,'  the  old  lady  said  decidedly. 

'  I  want  no  help,'  he  answered. 

'  And  I  have  no  one  to  send  you  to  for  counsel  Who  is 
there  left  of  our  race  ?  My  brother  is  dead«  the  old  Irish 
property  is  in  ruins — it  will  be  yours  some  day.'  Her  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  past  '  Some  day  you  will  see  the  place, 
Martin.  The  churchyard  there  holds  the  bones  of  our 
fathers.  It  is  at  the  water's  edge.  When  I  was  a  child  I 
remember  the  white  sea-gulls  sailing  over  the  graves  in  the 
sunshine.'  She  was  silent,  lost  in  old  memories,  but  resumed 
after  a  minute :  '  I  can  give  you  a  letter  to  an  old  friend  who 
is  a  general  in  the  French  army — many  of  our  race  have 
served  France— or  you  can  try  your  fortune  in  the  Colonies. 
I  will  give  you  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  You  must 
choose  for  yourself.  I  shall  not  see  you  again,  but  my  heart  goes 
with  yoiL  I  know  you  will  fight  like  a  man.  You  start  lower 
than  the  poorest,  but  it  is  a  privilege  to  fight  against  such  odds. 
Oh,  if  I  were  young  and  a  man,  I  would  rather  have  your 
fortune  than  a  prince's.'  She  looked  hard  at  him  and  seemed 
satisfied.  '  I  shall  know  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  you.  If 
I  am  dead  when  you  retiun  I  shall  still  know.  Our  people 
do  not  rest  in  their  graves,  Martin.' 

Far  different  counsel  was  his  mother's.  She  pleaded  with 
him  to  go  to  Captain  Grenville  and  tell  him  all  that  had 
happened,  believing  that  he  had  only  to  do  this  and  find  a 
warm  welcome.  But  failing  to  persuade  him  she  did  not  try 
to  prevent  him  from  leaving  home,  nor  did  she  seem  troubled 
about  the  vagueness  of  his  prospects.  Her  craving  for  an 
expression  of  unaltered  love  from  him  absorbed  her,  and  in  his 
full  response  to  it  she  found  rest  for  the  time. 

Sir  Henry  was  not  unmoved  by  the  news  of  Martin's 
departure.  In  his  anger  he  had  said  more  than  he  intended, 
and  something  like  shame  touched  him  for  the  humiliation 
he  had  put  upon  his  wife  before  the  boy,  until  he  found  that 
instead  of  being  broken-hearted  and  inconsolable  she  seemed 
indifferent  and  cheerful.  For,  indeed,  after  the  trial  of  parting 
was  over,  Lady  Grenville  was  happier  than  she  had  been  for 
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many  years.  A  burden  was  lifted  from  her  life.  She  had 
been  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  disclosure  which  had 
taken  place,  and  had  tortured  herself  with  fancies  of  Martin 
loving  her  less,  perhaps  despising  her,  when  he  knew.  Her 
fears  had  trammelled  her  independence  with  her  husband,  and 
changed  a  woman,  in  temperament  happy  and  gay,  into  a 
slave  and  a  recluse.  Now  she  felt  a  new  freedom.  Martin 
knew,  and  had  proved  to  her  beyond  doubt  that  he  loved  her 
not  less  but  more.  She  was  no  longer  in  bondage  to  a 
shameful  secret,  and  some  of  her  old  self-respect  came  to  her 
aid  and  comfort 

For  three  days  after  Martin's  departure  the  sight  of  the 
Pegasus  still  lying  at  Badger  was  a  constant  temptation  to  her 
to  see  Captain  Grenville :  it  would  be  pleasant  to  renew  an 
old  acquaintance,  to  revive  an  old  friendship,  perhaps  to  re- 
kindle an  old  love ;  and  what  other  friend  was  there  to  whom 
she  could  go  for  help  and  advice  about  Martin's  future  ?  On 
the  fourth  morning  she  rose  with  the  determination  to  risk  all 
consequences  and  go  on  board  the  Captain's  ship;  but, 
perhaps  fortimately,  she  was  too  late.  When  she  looked  from 
her  window  towards  Badger  Quay  the  Pegasus  was  no  longer 
there. 

After  Martin  left  home  the  course  of  life  at  Court-de-Field 
went  on  in  its  old  dolorous  routine,  drearier  than  ever  to  Lady 
Grenville,  whose  only  bright  hours  were  those  which  brought 
letters  from  her  boy.  Once,  soon  after  he  had  gone,  his  father 
asked  where  he  was,  and  hearing  that  he  was  in  a  French 
military  school,  made  no  comment  beyond  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  He  did  not  speak  of  him  again  for  more  than  a 
year  when,  in  a  tone  which,  if  not  kind,  was  at  least  without 
hostility,  he  inquired  whether  Martin  were  not  coming  home 
to  pay  them  a  visit.  Lady  Grenville  was  eager  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  a  reconciliation,  and  wrote  to  Martin  begging 
him  to  return,  but  by  the  same  post  the  grim  old  lady  sent 
him  her  own  view  on  the  subject,  and  warned  him  that  his 
coming  would  only  lead  to  renewed  unhappiness  both  for 
himself  and  his  mother.  At  the  same  time  she  sent  him  a 
remittance  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

Martin  did  not  come  home,  nor  did  he  remain  in  the 
French  service.     In  spite  of  his  hatred  to  his  father  and  his 
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readiness  to  extend  his  hostility  to  his  father's  country,  he  could 
not  escape  the  spell  of  his  own  English  instincts  or  forget  the 
traditions  of  his  family;  and  the  report  of  British  fighting 
in  £gypt  at  this  time  kindled  his  enthusiasm  and  sent  him 
thither  eager  for  action  and  adventure. 

Whatever  hopes  he  may  have  had  of  finding  a  means  of 
taking  part  in  the  fighting  were  disappointed;  for  when  he 
arrived  in  Egypt,  Kassassin  and  Tel-el-Kebir  were  won,  and 
he  saw  nothing  more  of  the  campaign  than  the  march  of 
victorious  troops  into  Cairo.  But  though  the  war  was  over, 
there  was  still  no  lack  of  room  for  adventure  in  that  mysterious 
region  which  lay  southward  along  the  Nile.  He  was  ready 
to  take  any  path  into  the  unknown;  and  when  a  young 
Greek  merdiant  of  Assouan,  who  had  fitted  out  a  caravan  for 
an  expedition  to  the  Southern  Soudan,  invited  him  to  join  in 
the  enterprise^  he  readily  assented. 

During  the  next  two  years  of  his  absence  several  letters 
from  Martin  reached  home,  and  the  last  of  them,  coupled  with 
news  of  the  Mahdist  rebellion,  contained  tidings  which  caused 
some  anxiety  for  his  safety.  It  told  how  the  country  through 
which  his  party  had  passed  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdists,  they  had  found  their  return  barred,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  safety  at  El  Obeid,  a  town  which  was  at 
the  time  Martin  wrote  in  a  state  of  siege.  He  spoke  with 
confidence  of  the  power  of  the  garrison  to  hold  its  own  until 
the  arrival  of  a  relief  expedition,  of  the  welcome  he  had  re- 
ceived as  an  Englishman  from  the  governor  of  the  town,  and 
the  probability  that  his  connection  with  the  defence  might  lead 
to  his  obtaining  a  post  of  some  importance  in  the  Soudan. 

This  letter,  entrusted  to  a  young  French  traveller  who  left 
£1  Obeid  in  the  commencement  of  the  si^e,  reached  England 
after  many  vicissitudes,  seven  months  after  it  had  been 
written ;  and  in  the  meantime  news  had  come  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  Hicks  Pasha's  army  and  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  garrisons  throughout  the  province.  From  Martin  no 
further  word  was  received,  and  Lady  Grenville  had  to  bear 
tortures  of  suspense  which  made  her  old  troubles  seem  of  no 
account  But  two  years  later,  after  the  fall  of  the  garrison 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Mahdists,  reports  came  to  Eng- 
land of  certain  European  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the 
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hands  of  the  enemy;  and  from  the  description  it  seemed 
probable  that  Martin  was  among  them.  Subsequently  a  letter 
from  a  German  missionary,  also  a  captive,  was  received  by 
his  friends,  and  a  definite  allusion  to  Martin  Grenville  con- 
tained in  it  was  conveyed  through  the  English  War  Office  to 
Court-de-Field.  The  letter  told  how  some  of  the  captives  had 
been  put  to  death,  and  some  loaded  with  chains  and  cruelly 
tortured.  Among  the  latter  were  a  few  who  had  finally  con- 
sented to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Mahdi  and  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  These  had  been  pardoned  and  made 
servants  to  the  Kahlifa  and  other  officers  of  position,  and 
Martin  Grenville  was  one  of  them. 

Lady  Grenville  at  once  communicated  the  news  to  the 
Captain,  and  implored  him  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain 
Martin's  release.  It  was  a  large  and  hopeless  request, 
demanding  nothing  less  than  the  despatch  of  an  expedition 
and  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan ;  but  the  Captain  did  not 
ignore  it  on  that  account  He  was  intensely  interested,  not 
only  on  account  of  Martin,  whom  he  intended  to  make  his 
heir,  but  also  in  having  a  definite  opportunity  of  serving  Lady 
Grenville.  At  home  he  found  he  could  do  nothing;  but, 
undisheartened,  he  sailed  in  the  Pegasus  for  Alexandria.  He 
had  many  friends  who  held  important  posts  in  the  Egyptian 
service,  and  through  them  he  made  every  possible  effort  to 
induce  the  Government  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Mahdi 
for  the  release  of  the  European  prisoners.  His  labour  was  in 
vain ;  at  the  time  nothing  could  be  done,  and  the  best  com- 
fort he  could  give  Lady  Grenville  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
news  that  the  prisoners  were  being  well  treated  and  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  before  long  they  would  probably  find 
a  means  of  escape. 

The  months  of  waiting  passed  into  years.  After  the  first 
period  of  suspense  was  over  Lady  Grenville  settled  down  into 
the  old  routine  of  her  own  imprisonment,  sustained  in  spirit 
by  the  belief  that  Martin  was  alive  and  the  hope  of  happy 
days  to  come  with  his  return.  She  had  again  written  to  the 
Captain,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  with  a  view  to 
something  further  being  done  to  obtain  Martin's  release ;  but 
he  dreaded  an  interview  and  made  an  excuse.  She  did  not 
understand  his  reason  for  refusing  to  meet  her  and  was  deeply 
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hurt  She  fdt  more  friendless  than  ever.  She  and  her 
husband  met  almost  as  strangers;  between  her  and  her 
younger  son,  whom  she  seldom  saw,  there  was  little  sympathy ; 
and  except  Mrs.  Martin,  who  was  still  alive,  she  had  no  com- 
panion. But  in  spite  of  her  depressing  surroundings  her 
spirit  was  not  crushed,  and  the  few  strangers  who  saw  her 
were  struck  by  the  vivacity  of  her  manner  and  the  youthfulness 
of  her  appearance.  The  only  person  to  whom  she  could 
speak  freely  about  Martin  was  Roger  Wynkin,  but  him  she 
seldom  met  Whenever  he  was  at  home  he  came  to  see  her, 
and  they  would  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  have  long  talks 
about  what  they  would  do  when  Martin  returned.  Roger  had 
made  Martin  the  hero  of  his  boyhood,  and  he  still  retained 
his  belief  in  his  power  of  triumphing  over  difficulties;  but 
perhaps  at  these  meetings  with  Lady  Grenville  his  desire  to 
cheer  her  made  him  speak  with  more  hope  than  he  really  felt. 
It  would  almost  seem  to  her,  after  one  of  these  conversations, 
that  Martin  was  already  on  his  way  home;  but  next  day, 
when  Roger  was  gone  and  she  was  left  without  any  one  in 
whom  to  confide  her  hopes  and  misgivings,  the  fine  castles 
they  had  built  would  crumble,  and  her  boy  would  seem  fieuther 
from  her  than  ever. 

From  time  to  time  rumours  that  things  were  not  going 
well  at  Court-de-Field  reached  Captain  Grenville.  The 
second  boy,  George,  was  in  debt,  the  property  was  in  a  more 
n^lected  state  than  ever,  and  Sir  Henry  was  in  bad  health 
and  greatly  aged  The  Captain,  after  anxious  thought  as  to 
how  he  could  lighten  part  of  Lady  Grenville's  burden  without 
her  knowledge,  entered  into  correspondence,  through  his 
lawyers,  with  old  Mrs.  Martin,  and  placed  at  her  disposal  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  an  understanding  that  at 
her  death  it  should  be  left  to  her  daughter — the  only  condition 
being  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned.  Mrs.  Martin's 
first  impulse  was  to  refuse  the  offer,  but  she  was  nearing  the 
end  of  her  days,  and  the  thought  that  when  she  was  gone  the 
money  would  enable  her  daughter  to  be  independent  of  her 
husband,  if  she  wished  to  leave  him,  overcame  her  objection. 
Thus  it  was  settled,  and  the  Captain  had  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  the  increased  income  might  allow  the  lady 
he  loved  some  few  luxuries  which  had  been  denied  to  her. 
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Whilst  around  him  everything  was  changing,  his  own  purpose 
remained  fixed,  his  love  unaltered.  The  world  is  full  of  men 
to  whom  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  an  inspiring  love  would  be  an 
impossibility,  a  romance,  an  absurdity.  With  the  heart  grown 
old  the  part  of  the  satyr  may  be  possible,  but  not  that  of  the 
lover;  the  lover  is  always  young.  If  some  of  Captain 
Grenville's  companions  had  known  his  secret  it  would  have 
provoked  their  mirth  not  less  than  did  his  ship.  His  ship 
was  still  stout  enough  to  sail  in  waters  hostile  to  younger 
craft,  and  he  himself  might  venture  where  there  was  no  fair- 
way for  his  cynical  juniors,  for  his  heart  was  young.  A  few 
more  years  in  his  life  changed  him  as  little  as  they  changed 
the  old  man-of-war.  It  was  a  long  waiting,  but  the  promise 
at  its  end  blessed  every  day  of  it  He  did  not,  as  a  younger 
man  would,  despise  them  because  his  desire  was  unattained ; 
he  made  the  most  of  them  as  they  came,  and  yet,  as  a  young 
lover,  or  as  a  schoolboy  counting  the  days  towards  the 
holidays,  he  marked  them  with  satisfaction  as  they  ended. 

Ten  years  had  passed  and  no  more  had  been  heard  of 
MartiiL  The  old  lady  had  died,  leaving  her  daughter  the 
Captain's  ten  thousand  pounds.  Soon  after  her  death  unex- 
pected news  of  Lady  Grenville  reached  the  Captain  and 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  life.  The  unpleasant  communi- 
cation was  brought  to  him  by  his  old  friend.  General  Thighe, 
who,  with  Lieutenant  Gifibrd,  was  dining  with  him  at  Cowes 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
Pegiisus. 

^  So  your  brother  has  let  his  place  to  a  Bristol  tradesman, 
and  his  dame  has  run  away  from  him,'  he  said. 

The  Captain  was  too  startled  to  reply. 

'  I  supposed  you  had  heard  of  it,'  added  the  General. 

'  No,  I  had  not,'  the  Captain  replied ;  'and  I  don't  believe 
it  Who  told  you  ?  Some  empty-headed  gossip.  You're  old 
enough  not  to  be  so  credulous.' 

'  Who  told  me  ? '  cried  the  General,  considerably  nettled. 
'  Madame  herself.  At  least,  she  told  me  Court-de-Field  was 
let  I  heard  she  had  run  away  from  another  source,  and 
quite  right  too,  if  your  brother  is  half  such  a  bear  in  his 
manners  as  you  are.' 

The  two  old  friends  readily  quarrelled  and  as  readily  made 
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friends  again.  The  Captain  was  too  deeply  concerned  now 
to  continue  sparring. 

*  Where  did  you  meet  ? '  he  asked  with  anxiety. 

But  General  the  Honourable  Nicholas  Wyvem  Thighe 
was  not  yet  appeased  Nothing  angered  him  so  much  as 
allusions  to  his  age.  He  was  a  few  years  older  than  his 
friend,  but  prided  himself  on  his  juvenility.  His  tailors  helped 
him  to  defy  time.  His  limbs  might  be  stiff,  but  he  wore  his 
youth  upon  his  sleeve ;  his  heart  was  antique,  but  the  spring- 
time lingered  in  his  waistcoat. 

'  Oh,  we  met  at  a  little  dinner-party,'  he  said  provokingly. 

'Pretty  woman,  I've  always  understood,'  put  in  the 
Lieutenant,  with  a  wicked  aside  of  the  eye. 

'  You're  right,'  said  the  General ;  *  she  cut  out  all  the  young 
ones,  and  she's  six-^nd-forty — ^married  when  she  was  only 
seventeen,  she  told  me  herself.  The  most  critical  of  us 
mustered  round  her  in  the  drawing-room.  She's  excellent 
company,  and  kept  us  all  going.  ''I've  been  shut  up  in 
the  country  for  twenty  years,"  says  she ;  "and  I'm  all  curiosity 
to  see  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world  while 
I  have  been  standing  stilL  Is  everything  so  advanced, 
General  ?    Are  women,  for  instance,  so  much  improved  ?  " 

' "  The  sleeping  princess  who  grew  no  older  while  the  world 
went  on  would  be  the  best  judge  of  the  changes  in  the  world," 
says  I  with  a  bow.  "Well,  whatever  may  have  happened 
to  women,  men  don't  seem  much  changed,"  says  she.' 

'  Fiddle-de-dee,'  said  the  Captain  impatiently. 

'I'm  afraid  your  sister-in-law  must  have  snubbed  you 
sometime  or  other,  Grenville,'  General  Thighe  remarked; 
'and  it's  time  you  got  to  sea  again — ^your  temper's  childish.' 
He  saw  that  his  best  revenge  was  to  continue  his  unwelcome 
story,  and  went  on :  '  She's  got  money  too.  Her  mother 
died  lately  and  left  her  a  good  round  sum,  and  she  has  very 
wisely  decided  to  have  some  fun,  and  looks  like  succeeding. 
Court-de-Field  is  let  to  a  man  named  Macey,  Sir  Parkes 
Macey,  a  baronet  of  Bristol  city,  and  your  brother  has  taken 
up  h^  quarters  in  the  home  ^m.  That,  sir,  is  the  whole 
of  my  information.' 

'Where  is  she  living,  do  you  happen  to  know?'  asked  the 
Captain. 
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*  No ;  but  I  think  I  heard  some  allusions  to  a  flat  she  had 
taken  in  Lansdown  Mansions.  I  can  find  out,  if  you  want 
to  know,  from  Madame  Olivier,  at  whose  house  I  met  her. 
By  the  way,  she  told  me  that  she  was  going  on  a  visit  to 
Ireland  immediately.' 

'She  seemed  in  good  health  and  spirits,  you  say?'  the 
Captain  inquired  in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

'I  should  think  so.  Your  brother's  a  good  deal  older 
than  you,  isn't  he?  Well,  I  suppose  she'll  be  a  widow 
before  long,  and  I'd  bet  ten  to  one  she  don't  remain  so 
long.  She's — ^well,  she's  your  sister-in-law,  so  I  must  be 
careful  what  I  say.' 

The  Captain  rose  impatieiitly. 

'It  occurs  to  me  that  Nancy  knows  these  Maceys,'  said 
the  Lieutenant,  as  they  left  the  room.  'She  was  at  school 
with  the  daughter,  and  said  something  about  an  invitation 
to  their  country  house.' 

'  Hkeir  country  house  ? '  growled  the  Captain. 

'Well,'  said  the  General,  'why  not?  A  man  may  call 
his  cork  leg  or  his  wig  his  own  though  they  come  to  him  by 
purchase,  not  descent ;  but  perhaps  it  makes  a  difference  if 
they're  only  hired.     Your  brother  can't  sell,  can  he  ? ' 

The  Captain  was  three  paces  ahead  and  made  no  reply. 
He  was  thinking  how  he  should  put  off  his  guests  and  post- 
pone the  Mediterranean  trip,  and  decided  that  it  would  have 
to  be  found  necessary  for  the  Pegasus  to  go  into  dock  for 
repairs. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  COMMERCIAL   FAMILY 

The  rumour  about  Court-de-Field  was  well  founded.  The 
property  was  let  for  three  years  to  a  member  of  our  later 
aristocracy,  Sir  Parkes  Macey,  a  baronet  and  a  merchant  of 
Bristol  Sir  Henry  Grenville  moved  to  a  cottage  on  the 
estate  which  had  been  vacant  for  some  time,  and  the  new 
family  came  into  the  old  house  with  pomp  and  festivity. 
There  was  no  sentiment  in  the  neighbourhood  about  the 
displacement  of  the  old  occupants.  The  Irish  peasant 
remains  loyal  to  a  family  in  spite  of  grievances,  but  the 
English  are  practical  and  reverence  the  man  who  has  money 
to  spend.  If  Sir  Henry  Grenville,  instead  of  being  disliked 
and  poor,  had  been  liked  and  poor,  it  would  have  been  much 
the  same ;  the  people  would  still  have  rejoiced  as  heartily  at  the 
flu  which  Sir  Parkes  Macey  gave  to  the  villagers  and  tenantry 
in  the  grounds  \  the  old  peasant  women  who  on  that  occasion 
shed  tears  when  they  told  him  they  had  never  before  remem- 
bered such  days  at  Court-de-Field,  would  still  have  wept,  the 
triumphal  arch  would  still  have  welcomed  the  rich  stranger. 
Nor  was  the  good  reception  confined  to  the  humbler  classes. 
From  the  gentlemen  of  the  locality  Sir  Parkes  received  the 
welcome  due  to  a  baronet  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  It 
was  true,  his  baronetcy  had  been  bought  by  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  the  good  of  his  political  party, 
and  these  large  sums  of  money  had  been  made  in  the  sugar 
trade ;  but  the  result  was  everything ;  if  he  had  failed  in  the 
business  which  made  his  fortune,  the  people  who  counted 
it   for  bad   taste  to  allude   disparagingly   to   his   business. 
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would  have  discovered  that  he  had  an  unmistakable  Bristol 
accent. 

The  firm  of  Macey  and  Co.,  Sugar  Refiners  and  West 
Indian  Merchants,  was  three  generations  old  Of  his  grand- 
father, the  founder  of  the  firm,  Sir  Parkes  knew  something 
but  did  not  communicate  it  to  his  family,  which  was  allowed 
to  believe  itself  sprung  from  an  old  line  of  merchant  venturers. 
He  was  himself  disturbed  when  he  first  learnt  that  his  grand- 
father had  received  his  education  at  a  charity  school,  and 
afterwards  established  the  family  fortunes  by  successful 
dealings  in  'dabs,'  or  refuse  sugar,  from  the  holds  of  West 
Indian  vessels. 

*  Old  Dabs,*  as  the  worthy  fellow  had  been  called  by  his 
comrades,  was  long  forgotten  in  Bristol,  and  though  his 
blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  his  great-grandchildren,  and 
his  excellent  trade  instincts  had  been  bequeathed  to  them, 
a  process  of  refinement  had  been  going  on.  It  was  with  the 
family  as  with  the  refuse  sugar — the  *  dabs  *  which  afterwards 
became  in  manufacture  snowy  loaves  and  crystals.  Saccharine 
still,  but  how  transformed!  still  Maceys,  still  commercial, 
but  how  softened  and  purified ! 

Old  Dabs's  political  and  religious  views  were  summed  up 
in  an  expression  of  opinion  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ; 
but,  honest  or  not,  he  meant  to  get  on.  His  son  had  been  a 
strong  Radical  and  a  bigoted  Nonconformist ;  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir,  Parkes,  a  diplomatic  Liberal  and  a  tolerant  Dissenter. 
His  children  adopted  his  political  views,  whicK  were  sufili- 
ciently  respectable,  but  had  cravings,  subsequently  satisfied, 
for  the  Established  Church,  with  a  leaning  towards  High 
Church  ritual.  These  were  the  refinements,  but  below  such 
outward  changes — the  cause  of  them  perhaps — ^was  the  spirit 
of  old  Dabs,  the  effort  to  get  a  little  higher.  The  money 
was  made,  the  goal  was  now  social.  It  was  still  the  com- 
mercial view  of  life :  not  to  live  it  for  its  own  good,  but  to 
become  of  more  account  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  Liberal  party  received  Sir  Parkes's  shower  of  gold  in 
the  spirit  of  Danae;  there  was  some  confusion  of  identity 
between  the  giver  and  the  gift,  and  in  due  course  a  baronetcy 
was  brought  forth.  Shortly  after  being  thus  distinguished, 
his  relationship  with  his  party  became   less  cordial      The 
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establishment  of  sugar  bounties  in  France  jeopardised  one 
large  branch  of  his  business,  and  he,  who  had  previously 
been  an  ardent  free-trader,  perceived  that  protection,  or 
rather  a  defensive  reciprocity,  was  a  necessity.  He  urged 
the  justice  of  this  course  upon  the  Government  but  received 
a  cold  response.  His  profits  might  suffer,  but  they  could 
not  be  artificially  assisted  at  the  expense  of  the  community ; 
it  was  opposed  to  Liberal  tradition.  So  Sir  Parkes  began 
to  feel  opposed  to  Liberal  tradition  himself,  and  it  would 
have  taken  very  little  to  send  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  The  question  of  his  political  future  was  a  delicate 
one.  By  remaining  true  to  his  party  and,  in  spite  of  the 
commercial  disadvantages  of  its  principles,  continuing  to 
place  his  purse  at  its  disposal,  a  peerage  was  a  possibility. 
But  with  diminishing  profits  the  sum  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  distinction  might  not  be  available.  He  was 
inclined  at  the  present  time  to  rest  on  his  oars ;  he  curtailed 
his  contributions  in  the  interest  of  his  party;  he  reduced 
the  wages  of  his  work-people,  who  naturally  blamed  him 
instead  of  the  French  Government,  and  he  devoted  the  sums 
thus  saved  to  the  strengthening  of  his  social  position.  A 
country  house  was  a  necessity,  and  after  many  visits  to  some 
historic  estates  whose  owners  were  in  difficulties,  he  finally 
settled  on  Court-de-Field.  His  family  entered  enthusiastically 
on  the  new  enterprise.  Lady  Macey  found  no  difficulty  in 
assuming  her  aristocracy.  She  was  accustomed  to  occupy 
proud  places.  In  old  Nonconformist  days,  when  her 
husband's  bank-note  fluttered  into  the  collection  box  after 
service,  she  knew  that  she  was  the  greatest  lady  in  the 
chapel  A  few  years  later,  when  it  was  found  desirable  to 
belong  to  a  more  respectable  church,  she  gave  a  drawing- 
room  meeting  at  her  house  in  Clifton,  and  then  introduced 
to  her  guests  a  cousin,  in  the  garb  of  a  Colonial  bishop,  who 
had  written  a  hymn,  thus  establishing  her  position  as  a 
prominent  churchwoman.  She  had  shown  her  devotion  to 
her  husband's  party  by  her  good  works  among  the  poor,  her 
loyalty  to  her  sovereign  by  heading  a  subscription  list  made 
by  the  ladies  of  Clifton  for  the  purchase  of  a  wedding  present 
for  a  royal  princess.  Sir  Parkes  could  not  have  had  a  better 
partner,  and  he  took  possession  of  Court-de-Field  with  a 
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pleasant  confidence  that  his  wife  would  do  for  him  in  the 
country  as  she  had  done  in  the  city.  < 

There  were  two  girls,  Ivy  and  Gladys.  Ivy  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  her  the  process  of  family  refine- 
ment reached  its  culmination,  even  to  the  point  of  some  loss 
in  flavour.  She  was  very  highly  cultivated,  sweet  in  nature 
and  in  expression  of  face,  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  lover  of  things 
old,  a  privil^ed  Conservative  in  a  Liberal  family.  Gladys 
had  somewhat  similar  tastes,  but  she  was  five  years  younger 
and  her  sister  had  forestalled  her.  She  perceived  that  she 
must  have  a  rdle  of  her  own,  and  she  chose  a  contrast  She 
adopted  the  downright  in  manner,  took  an  interest  in  sport, 
laughed  at  blue  blood,  and  professed  that  she  did  not  like 
going  to  church.  Both  sisters  joined  their  mother  in  wor- 
shipping the  son  of  the  house,  Horton.  In  age  he  came 
between  the  girls,  in  tastes  he  epitomised  the  family.  He 
had  not  his  father's  keen  business  powers,  but  he  inherited 
his  commercial  instincts ;  he  had  his  mother's  social  ambition, 
but  he  was,  as  it  were,  bom  to  the  purple,  and  to  be  grand 
with  him  required  no  taking  of  thought  He  had,  too,  some 
of  his  elder  sister's  artistic  tastes,  all  her  dilettantism  without 
her  cleverness,  and  his  younger  sister's  jovial  good-fellowship 
without  her  naughtiness.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
tall,  straight,  and  graceful  in  form,  but  better  to  look  at  from 
a  little  distance  or  on  horseback  than  at  close  quarters;  for 
there  was  something  not  wholly  pleasing  in  his  face,  something 
hoped  for  which  was  missed — an  economy  of  treatment  in 
excellent  featujres,  as  though  nature  had  been  employed  in 
their  production  as  a  building  contractor  who  works  to  a 
specification  and  puts  in  nothing  unexpected. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  where  he  used  his  time  discreetly  in 
cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  as  many  men  within  his  reach 
as  were  marked  for  distinction — either  social,  intellectual,  or 
athletic,  he  showed   no  preference — he   entered   the  family  \ 

business  and  pleased  his  father  by  his  application.  He  was 
indeed  an  excellent  son.  Lady  Macey  might  truthfully  say 
that  he  had  never  given  her  or  Sir  Parkes  a  moment's  anxiety. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  him.  Un- 
like most  sons  of  rich  fathers  he  was  economical  in  his  habits ; 
he  had  aristocratic  tastes  but  he  did  not  despise  business ;  he 
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adopted  his  father's  views  in  politics,  and  he  shared  his  mother's 
interest  in  the  Church. 

It  was  a  well-regulated  English  family,  a  triumph  of  respect- 
ability, a  commercial  poem  whose  outlines  were  first  sketched 
by  old  Dabs  in  strange  spelling,  but  had  since  been  rewritten 
and  enlarged  and  printed  on  gilt-edged  paper. 

Many  changes  were  made  at  Court-de-Field.  The  house 
had  been  noticeably  dark ;  there  had  been  no  light  on  passage 
or  staircase,  and  one  who  came  bearing  a  lamp  looked  remote 
and  lonely.  Now  the  electric  light  was  introduced  and  every 
comer  was  illuminated.  Rooms  which  had  long  been  disused 
were  furnished  and  prepared  for  guests;  there  were  blue  plush 
settees  in  the  hall;  and  water-colour  sketches  and  photographs 
draped  in  silk  stood  on  easels  in  the  drawing-room. 

Among  the  first  visitors  of  the  Maceys  at  Court-de-Field 
was  Nancy  Gifibrd.  Gladys  and  she  had  been  schoolfellows, 
and,  though  there  was  no  great  attachment  between  them,  she 
was  asked  because  she  was  a  very  presentable  guest,  and  had 
accepted  because  the  invitation  promised  amusement  She 
found  even  more  than  she  expected.  She  was  at  the  time  on 
the  look-out  for  a  husband,  and  before  she  had  been  a  week  at 
Court-de-Field  two  eligible  suitors  presented  themselves.  Mar- 
riage was  with  her  the  choice  of  a  career.  She  was  without 
fortune,  but  had  the  divine  endowments  of  a  beautiful  face 
and  figure  and  an  attractive  manner.  These  were  possessions 
not  to  be  given  but  exchanged — in  exchange  for  what  was 
undecided — not  money  necessarily.  Money  or  a  tide  would 
coimt  for  much  if  the  owner  were  not  personally  objectionable; 
or  the  man  might  be  poor  if  he  were  a  hero  or  a  genius ;  or 
he  might  be  of  all-round  excellence.  A  good  income  without 
wealth,  a  good  position  without  a  title,  or  good  abilities  and 
appearance  without  talent,  each  would  deserve  consideration. 

Love,  indeed,  is  to  every  woman  either  a  trade,  an  art,  or  a 
faith.  Combinations  may  be  found,  as  the  artist  is  often  seen 
to  be  also  a  tradesman,  and  men  abound  who  put  their  trust 
both  in  riches  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  there  are  the 
three  broad  distinctions.  Most  women  marry  as  men  choose 
a  profession.  The  divine  spark  seldom  flashes  from  heaven, 
but  is  turned  on  judiciously,  as  the  modem  household  light  is 
obtained  by  the  switch  of  an  electric  button.     They  adopt 
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marriage  as  a  career  and  Love  is  provided.    Their  enthusiasm 

for  the  occupation  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the  majority  of  i 

men  for  theirs,  but  they  make  good  wives  enough,  though  they 

are  still  tradeswomen.     This  is  the  way  of  the  majority.    With 

a  smaller  number  Love  is  an  art     They  cultivate  it,  adorn  it, 

express  their  power  through  it,  and  delight  in  its  exercise.     In 

their  eyes  men  are  but  as  the  audience  to  the  actor,  as  the 

merry  clown  who  cannot  help  dancing  to  the  fiddler,  as  the 

wrapt  listener  who  stimulates  the  musician.    With  a  few  Love 

is  a  religion — sl  faith  to  live  and  die  for. 

Nancy  Gilford  was  now  at  all  events  a  tradeswoman  in  love 
The  gentlemen  whose  merits  at  present  claimed  her  attention 
were  Horton  Macey  and  Henry  Monkton,  a  junior  partner  in 
her  host's  firm.  Horton  had  shown  her  marked  attention  and 
Lady  Macey  was  not  pleased.  Miss  Victoria  Node,  a  maiden 
gossip  of  the  village,  had  seen  it  in  her  face,  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Daisy  Node,  had  heard  her  say,  *  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
girl  my  Horton  could  love,'  in  a  conversation  with  her  cousin,  * 

the  Bishop  of  Pipi-riki. 

Horton  himself  was  very  conscious  of  what  he  had  to 
bestow,  very  unwilling  to  throw  himself  away,  and  carefully 
summed  up  Nancy  GifTord's  advantages.  She  was  not  rich, 
but  she  was  fitted  to  be  an  attractive  wife  and  the  mother  of 
baronets ;  her  manners  qualified  her  to  take  a  lead  in  society ; 
and — and  this  was  a  matter  well  worth  considering — she 
was  a  woman  he  could  love.  If  he  married  without  love,  who 
knew  what  hidden  beauties  of  his  nature  might  never  be 
developed?  She  might  inspire  him  and  help  him  to  under- 
stand himself.  If  he  hesitated  before  taking  the  final  step  of 
offering  her  marriage,  the  growing  interest  which  he  saw 
Monkton  took  in  her  decided  him.  And  Monkton  was  no 
mean  rival  He  was  good-looking,  well  connected,  and  rich  ; 
and  though  he  gave  away  a  fourth  of  his  income,  a  sensible 
girl  could  see  that  this  was  a  curable  weakness.     He  was  one  | 

of  those  men  whose  worst  fault  is  his  constant  desire  to  do 
right,  and  his  success  in  achieving  this  filled  him  with  over- 
much self-respect.  He  was  unselfish,  and  constantly  made 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  duty.  He  was  discreet  without  being 
calculating.  His  nature  was  an  instance  of  the  noble  in  tl]^ 
tinction  to  the  heroic.     He  was  manly  and  courageous,  but  i^ 
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lover  of  peace ;  a  man  respected  by  every  one,  reverenced  by 
his  mother  and  sister,  looked  up  to  by  working-men,  spoken  of 
invariably  as  reliable,  wrought  of  material  from  which  to  shape 
a  model  husband. 

But  though  he  was  a  man  of  discreet  habits,  with  him 
there  was  no  calculation  of  advantages  as  with  Horton  Macey 
in  his  thoughts  of  Nancy  Gifford  She  was  to  him  the  one 
woman  in  the  world,  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  injuring  his 
chance  of  success  by  speaking  too  soon  that  made  him  hesitate 
in  asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  As  it  turned  out,  both  he  and 
Horton  Macey  chose  the  same  evening  for  their  proposing. 


( 


CHAPTER    VI 

A   PROFIT   AND   LOSS   ACCOUNT 

On  the  evening  chosen  by  the  rivals  for  their  wooing  of  Nancy 
Gilford  there  was  a  little  dinner-party  at  Court-de-Field,  and 
Roger  Wynkin  was  among  the  guests.  The  description  Nancy 
had  heard  of  him  at  Court-de-Field  as  an  eccentric  young  man 
who  lived  in  a  tent  like  a  gipsy,  an  idler,  a  tramp,  a  mis- 
anthropist, and  the  like,  had  increased  her  desire  to  meet  him 
again,  and  it  was  at  her  wish  he  was  included  in  the  invi- 
tations, and  to  meet  her  that  he  had  accepted. 

It  was  not  one  of  Lady  Mace/s  grand  inaugural  gatherings, 
and  the  only  other  people  from  the  neighbourhood  were  the 
Misses  Node.  Of  the  house  party  the  most  important  member 
was  the  Bishop  of  Pipi-riki,  Lady  Macey's  Colonial  cousin, 
and  the  least  important,  Mr.  Povey,  Sir  Parkes's  confidential 
clerk,  who  was  present  on  a  business  errand.  It  had  been 
debated  in  the  family  whether  Povey  should  be  admitted 
while  at  Court-de-Field  into  the  society  of  the  guests  and 
decided  that  it  would  be  kind  to  include  him ;  with  a  fore- 
thought that  it  would  mark  their  good  breeding  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  him,  and  an  afterthought  that  he  should  be 
spoken  of  as  Sir  Parkes's  man  of  business,  an  excellent  person. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Molland  completed  the  party.  Mrs.  Molland 
was  a  very  old  friend  of  Lady  Macey,  a  social  rival  of  former 
dissenting  days,  who  had  not  like  her  hostess  achieved  new 
glories.  The  young  people  had  been  opposed  to  her  invita- 
tion and  called  her  vulgar  and  dull,  but  Lady  Macey  had 
reproved  them  and  said  she  was  not  one  who  forgot  her  old 
friends,  for  indeed  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation   of 
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allowing  her  contemporary  to  see  the  distinction  of  her  present 
surroundings  and  feel  the  gulf  which  had  been  placed  between 
them. 

While  the  guests  were  waiting  in  the  hall  for  the  announce- 
ment of  dinner,  Roger  had  some  brief  conversation  with  one  or 
two  of  the  visitors.  He  was  interested  in  everybody  he  met,  and 
liked  to  get  new  acquaintances  to  talk  about  themselves. 
Povey,  he  found,  was  devoted  to  business,  but  the  domestic 
affections  and  funerals  occupied  his  hours  of  recreation.  Each 
of  his  children,  he  confided  with  a  happy  smile,  played  a 
musical  instrument,  and  blue-eyed  Edith,  the  youngest  girl, 
wrote  poems  in  the  Bristol  Herald,  For  seventeen  years  he 
had  not  had  a  day's  holiday  until  now,  except  to  attend  the 
funerals  of  friends.  If  Mrs.  Povey  could  have  been  present  he 
would  have  felt  that  this  was  the  happiest  evening  of  his  life. 
With  the  Bishop,  of  whose  hymn  he  had  heard,  Roger  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  literature,  but  his  lordship  speedily  dis- 
posed of  it,  and,  as  was  his  custom  with  all  subjects,  summed 
it  up  to  his  satisfaction  and  concluded  his  remarks  by  labelling 
it  under  an  index  word  as  a  clerk  might  file  a  document 

'  I  am  intensely  fond  of  poetry,'  he  remarked, — '  Wordsworth, 
Milton,  Shakespeare.  We  may  be  proud  of  our  poets ;  they 
give  us  noble  joys  and  noble  cares.  Pope,  Tennyson, 
Tupper — English  poetry.' 

There  was  a  pause  when  Nancy,  who  had  been  keeping 
dinner  waiting,  arrived  from  her  room  looking  very  handsome 
and  unconcerned  Lady  Macey  smiled  her  irritation,  Horton 
his  approval,  Monkton  looked  nervous.  Miss  Daisy  Node, 
according  to  her  habit  when  suspending  judgment,  looked  at 
Miss  Victoria,  Sir  Parkes  looked  at  his  watch,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Pipi-nki  took  a  peep  at  his  calves  which  was  his  unconscious 
tribute  to  Nancy,  for  it  is  when  we  admire  that  we  most  wish 
to  shine.  Nancy  came  over  to  Roger  ki  once  and  renewed 
acquaintance,  laughing  again  with  an  old  remembrance  when 
she  spoke  his  name ;  but  her  mind  was  occupied  that  night 
with  her  own  affairs,  and  he  had  no  chance  of  a  talk  with  her. 
At  dinner  she  fell  to  the  charge  of  Monkton,  but  Roger  was 
opposite  with  Miss  Ivy  Macey  and  observed  a  good  deal.  The 
last  time  he  had  sat  at  that  table  was  on  the  evening  when  Sir 
Henry  Grenville  had  denounced  Martin.     He  could  hardly 
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believe  it  was  the  same  place.  He  remembered  that  windy 
autumn  evening,  the  dark  room,  the  plain  board,  the  candles, 
the  silent  party.  Now  he  saw  men-servants  and  artistic  table 
decorations  and  a  gathering  of  strange  faces.  Out  on  the  moor 
the  clouds  were  reddening  in  the  sunset ;  the^  benediction  of 
evening  came  through  the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room  in 
soft  light  and  the  odours  of  garden  and  field. 

The  scene  was  gratifying  to  Sir  Parkes,  who  had  become  a 
patron  of  nature  since  he  had  acquired  interests  in  the  country, 
and  after  the  Bishop  had  consecrated  the  menu  he  called 
attention  to  his  prospect 

*  We  cannot  give  you  grandeur  of  scenery,'  he  said.  *  We 
pride  ourselves  rather  on  our  simple  and  rustic  beauties,  but, 
lifting  his  hand  towards  the  sky,  '  we  can  give  you  sunsets.' 

His  success  in  sunsets  was  admitted  in  various  exclamations 
of  approval 

'  And,  I  think,'  said  Lady  Macey,  taking  up  her  husband's 
text,  '  that  a  sunset  is  the  noblest  achievement  of  nature.' 

'  After  woman,'  said  Mr.  Molland  gallantly. 

'  Is  not  woman  rather  a  work  of  art  than  nature,'  remarked 
Horton,  who  fostered  a  reputation  for  cleverness  by  observations 
of  this  kind. 

'  Cynical  boy,'  said  his  mother  reprovingly,  and  Ivy  chided 
her  brother  with  a  little  shake  of  the  head. 

'But  I  mean  to  make  my  little  speech,'  continued  Lady 
Macey.  '  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  real  joys  are  those  that 
money  cannot  procure.  Nature  provides  them  for  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich.  All  may  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  evening  sky, 
and  the  wretched  Socialists  should  remember  that.' 

*  But  you  can't  enjoy  nature  if  you  are  hungry,  Lady  Macey,' 
said  Monkton,  who  had  some  socialistic  ideas  himself. 

Nancy  looked  pleased,  and  Roger  added — 

'  Still,  don't  you  think,  sir,  that  it  is  to  our  credit  that  we 
have  not  attempted  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  sunset.' 

'I  fear  I  hardly  understand  you,'  said  Sir  Parkes,  with 
disapproval  *  We,  and  by  we,  I  take  it  you  mean  the  upper 
classes,  have  never  tried  to  rob  him  of  anything ;  we  have  tried 
to  help  him.  As  for  sunsets,  much  the  working-man  cares  about 
sunsets !  He  cares  for  nothing  but  himself.  The  working-man 
has  disappointed  me  cruelly.     I  have  built  baths  for  him  and 
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erected  him  coffee  palaces,  eh,  Molland ;  and  he  has  shown  no 
gratitude  or  approval  He  either  takes  benefits  as  a  right  or 
thinks  you  have  an  object  and  are  trying  to  get  something  out 
of  him  when  you  bestow  them.  In  these  bad  times,  when 
there  are  no  profits  to  be  made,  my  own  men  are  actually 
agitating  for  higher  wages ;  they  are  ungrateful  and  selfish.' 

Monkton  chafed,  but  Sir  Parkes  did  not  give  him  a  chance 
of  protesting. 

'England's  greatness,'  he  continued,  'is  founded  on  the 
poverty  of  the  working-classes.  If  wages  were  higher  our 
industries  would  be  ruined.  Poverty  is  necessary ;  it  is  part 
of  the  scheme  of  things  ordained  by  a  wise  Creator,  and 
approved  and  endorsed  by  the  laws  of  political  economy. 
The  greatness  of  England  demands  it  I  am  an  Englishman 
to  the  tips  of  my  fingers.' 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  seemed  to  invite  an  inspection  of 
himself  as  previously  of  the  sun.  He  looked  an  Englishman. 
No  other  race  in  the  world  could  have  produced  him.  Eupeptic, 
keen-eyed,  and  portly  as  became  a  Briton ;  well  nourished,  as 
though  all  the  food  he  took  was  turned  to  account,  placed,  as 
it  were,  as  a  good  investment  in  his  system,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  expected  to  yield  at  least  ten  per  cent  interest. 
He  claimed  and  won  attention,  and  as  he  spoke  he  seemed  to 
grow  larger  and  more  imposing — England  smaller  and  meaner. 

'We  must  leave  these  deep  questions  for  the  gentlemen  to 
discuss  when  we  are  gone,'  said  Lady  Macey,  who  saw  that 
Monkton  was  ready  for  combat  '  Bishop,  you  were  speaking 
of  sunsets  at  the  Antipodes.' 

'  No,  Gertrude,  the  subject  was  the  squirrel.  I  am  very  fond 
of  natural  history.  I  am  passionately  partial  to  playful  animals. 
I  love  the  squirrel.  The  squirrel  is  the  schoolboy  of  the  English 
woods.  My  brother  had  a  white  squirrel  to  which  he  was 
deeply  attached — Squirrels.'     He  pronounced  it  squirriis. 

'  That  is  very  interesting,'  said  Lady  Macey,  anxious  to 
make  the  conversation  general  '  It  opens  that  difficult  problem 
whether  animals  are  endowed  with  reason.  Matthew's  was  a 
white  squirrel,  I  think  you  said,  James  ? ' 

But  the  Bishop  had  nothing  more  to  say  and  closed  the 
subject  finally  by  replying,  '  Yes,  a  white  squirrel — Squirrels.' 

After  this  each  one  began  to  converse  with  his  neighbour. 

X 
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Miss  Macey  talked  to  Roger  very  sympathetically  of  Court-de- 
Field,  almost  deprecatingly  of  her  family's  presence  there,  and 
confessed  to  the  charm  of  seeing  old  owners  in  old  places ;  but 
he — she  appealed  to  him  very  engagingly — who  knew  the  old 
faces  must  try  not  to  look  upon  them  as  intruders ;  she,  for  one, 
would  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  old  traditions,  and  the  garden, 
which  was  her  especial  charge,  was  not  to  be  touched,  except 
in  the  matter  of  weeding  and  so  forth.  He  was  sorry  when 
Mrs.  Molland,  in  whose  heart  the  champagne  (not  the  best 
brand,  which  was  kept  for  grander  occasions,  but  one  whose 
secret  was  known  to  Sir  Parkes  and  Povey)  had  kindled  kind 
memories,  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  asked  her  if  she  re- 
membered the  front  garden,  with  the  geranium  and  lobelia  beds, 
in  the  house  at  Gotham  Brow  where  Ivy  was  bom.  Lady 
Macey  looked  anxious  lest  further  reminiscences  of  those  days 
were  coming,  but  her  daughter  did  not  seem  disturbed,  and 
responded  with  apparent  pleasure. 

During  the  intervals  when  Miss  Macey  was  occupied  in  other 
directions,  Roger  observed  the  guests.  Monkton  and  Nancy 
were  getting  on  excellently,  and  Horton,  who  sat  on  her  left, 
gave  more  attention  to  what  she  was  saying  than  to  Miss 
Victoria  Node.  Mr.  Molland  talked  to  the  neglected  Miss 
Victoria  of  street  improvements,  and  Povey,  whose  mind  when 
happy  reverted  to  past  obsequies,  described  to  Miss  Gladys 
a  funeral  which  he  had  attended  in  a  fog  during  which  the 
corpse  became  separated  from  the  mourners.  There  was  a 
pleasant  confusion  of  tongues,  and  above  the  mingled  notes 
the  deep  voice  of  Sir  Parkes  rolled  like  a  drum. 

The  sight  of  Nancy  had  revived  in  Roger's  mind  a  vivid 
recollection  of  that  evening  long  ago  in  the  Pegasus  when 
they  were  children.  In  fancy  he  was  far  away  from  his 
present  surroundings,  when  he  was  brought  back  by  a  question 
of  his  hostess  which  also  attracted  Nancy's  attention. 

*  We  were  speaking  of  Lady  Grenville,'  she  said.  *  Now,  Mr. 
Wynkin,  you  know  her.     What  sort  of  person  is  she,  really  ? ' 

'  She  is  very  charming,'  replied  Roger. 
'  Oh  yes,  of  course,  so  her  history  shows ;  but  is  she,  for 
instance,  a  person  one  could  know  ? ' 

'  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  whom  one  was.' 

*  I  don't  quite  understand.'* 
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'  I  mean,  she  does  not  make  friends  easily.' 

'  Did  you  know  much  of  her  ? '  Lady  Macey  asked  Miss 
Node. 

'Nothing  positively  against  her,  Lady  Macey;  she  was 
almost  a  recluse,  but  of  course,  you  luiow,  she  left  her  husband.' 

'  Left  two  husbands,'  Lady  Macey  corrected,  with  indigna- 
tion in  her  tone.  '  Really,  when  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  quite 
uncomfortable  sitting  here,  in  the  very  chair  perhaps  of  a 
woman  who  has  left  two  husbands' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  it's  contagious,'  said  Nancy. 

Roger  could  not  help  laughing;  but  Lady  Macey  for 
answer  only  looked  with  dignity  at  Nancy,  and  let  wifely  eyes 
rest  faithfully  for  a  moment  on  Sir  Parkes. 

'  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  woman  like  that 
marrying  for  the  third  time  when  her  old  husband  dies,'  said 
Mrs.  Molland. 

'  Oh,  it's  horrid  to  think  of,'  Miss  Daisy  remarked.  '  Twice 
is  bad  enough,  but  for  a  woman  to  be  married  three  times ! ' 

'  Do  you  think  it  worse  for  a  woman  to  do  so  than  a  man  ? ' 
Nancy  asked  Monkton. 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  he  replied,  always  serious  on  grave  subjects ; 
'  but  I  dislike  second  marriages  for  men  also.' 

*You  agree,'  said  Nancy,  'with  the  old  farmer  who  had 
lost  three  wives,  and  when  asked  if  he  were  going  to  have 
another,  replied,  "No!  What  with  bringin'  of  'em  in  and 
carryin'  of  'em  out,  they're  no  great  catch."  But  a  good  many 
people  seem  to  make  mistakes  the  first  time.' 

She  hardly  noticed  his  reply ;  she  was  wondering  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  agreeably 
with  so  serious  a  person.  She  believed  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  her  decision.  Monkton  had  that  morning,  in  spite  of 
important  business,  postponed  his  departure  until  the  next  day, 
and  Horton  Macey,  on  hearing  of  it,  had  claimed  her  earnestly 
for  a  walk  in  the  garden  after  dinner.  She  was  disturbed  in 
her  calculations  of  advantage  by  the  rustle  of  Lady  Macejr's 
uprising,  and,  knowing  her  own  thoughts,  resented  the  critical 
attention  with  which  she  found  Roger  Wjrnkin  had  been 
regarding  her. 

The  lingering  summer  twilight  and  the  freshness  of  dewy 
air  greeted  the  reassembled  guests  on  the  lawn.     There  was  a 
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stir  of  soft  wind  in  the  fir-trees,  a  quiet  over  the  country,  a 
mystery  in  the  deep  shrubbery  walks.  Its  old  glamour,  its 
ancient  spell,  was  on  Court-de-Field.  The  people  who,  when 
gathered  in  the  dining-room,  had  given  their  stamp  to  the 
place  and  changed  it,  now  that  they  were  out  under  the  sky,  lost 
their  power ;  the  voice  of  Sir  Parkes  was  not  a  keynote  but 
an  intrusion ;  the  ancestral  mood  awoke  about  the  dim  walls 
of  the  old  building,  and  the  party  on  the  lawn  became  as  tres- 
passers. 

Horton  Macey  felt  that  his  time  was  come  and  that  the 
hour  was  suitable ;  though  perhaps  its  very  charm  told  against 
him  by  touching  in  Nancy  some  note  of  romance  with  which 
his  presence  was  not  in  harmony.  Monkton  suffered  tortures 
when  he  saw  his  rival  strike  off  with  her  down  one  of  the 
shrubbery  walks.  He  continued  standing  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  his  hand  talking  agreeably,  but  the  worst  feelings  that  could 
exist  in  his  kindly  heart  were  aroused.  He  was  further 
harassed  by  a  knowing  aside,  as  of  a  man  who  is  a  judge,  by 
Mr.  Molland,  who  said,  indicating  the  departing  couple — 

*  Wouldn't  mind  changing  places  with  Macey,  eh  1  He's 
picked  the  only  woman  in  the  show  worth  looking  at  for  his 
dark  walk.     Eh!' 

Having  dined  well  and  being  in  a  genial  frame  of  mind,  he 
followed  his  remark  with  another  in  praise  of  Nancy's  figure. 
Monkton  startled  him  and  forfeited  his  goodwill  for  ever  by 
saying  that  he  considered  all  personal  remarks  about  ladies 
impertinent,  especially  when  they  were  intended  for  compli- 
ments. He  was  very  truly  in  love ;  not  like  Horton,  regarding 
Nancy  with  approbation  as  a  woman  fit  for  a  mate,  but  jealous 
of  her  charms,  almost  wishing  that  she  might  be  robbed  of 
them,  so  that  he  might  still  worship  her  as  the  queen  among 
women  when  others  found  no  attraction. 

The  hearts  of  Horton  Macey  and  Nancy  Gifford  were 
approaching  each  other  on  a  business  plane.  Horton  knew 
that  his  advantages  might  command  an  exceptional  mate  and 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  whether  Nancy  quite  reached  his 
standard.  He  r^arded  her  very  much  as  she  regarded  him, 
counting  her  personal  attractions  as  she  counted  his  wealth 
and  position.  But  while  she  still  hesitated,  he  did  so  no 
longer.     He  was  unable  to  concentrate  his  forces  as  she  could 
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hers.  He  could  not  show  her  at  a  glance  his  possessions  and 
dazzle  her,  as  hers  had  dazzled  him  that  evening ;  but  neither 
could  Monkton,  and  he  was  so  assured  of  his  personal  advan- 
tages over  his  rival  that  he  had  little  uneasiness  as  to  the 
issue.  Knowing  and  despising  her  own  weakness  Nancy 
walked  away  with  him,  still  not  certain  what  her  answer  would 
be,  and  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  critical  moment  to 
guide  her :  it  would  depend  upon  his  manner  of  wooing ;  he 
might  show  an  unexpected  side. 

Horton  had  often  looked  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion to  the  time  when  he  should  find  himself  playing  the 
part  of  serious  lover.  He  expected  much  of  himself  on 
the  occasion ;  his  bride  should  not  be  wooed  with  common- 
place, but  with  utterance  of  his  soul's  noblest  expression  of 
its  hidden  depths.  But  when  the  time  came  it  was  more 
difficult  than  he  expected.     He  utilised  the  twilight. 

'  How  quiet  it  is ! '  he  said.  *  We  have  the  world  to  our- 
selves. We  might  be  miles  from  everybody.  I  was  longing 
to  get  away  from  them,  for  I  confess  most  of  them  bore  me. 
Look  at  MoUand,  and  even  Monkton ;  he's  a  good  fellow 
enough,  but  very  tedious.  I  am  afraid  I'm  intolerant  of  the 
bore,  Miss  Nancy.  It's  very  wrong  of  me,  but  I'm  selfish — I 
confess  it.' 

'  I  wouldn't,'  she  suggested ;  '  it  might  be  undetected.' 

*  But  I  should  hate  to  be  thought  better  than  I  am,  by  you  at 
all  events.  We  may  make  pretence  before  the  world,  but  with 
a  sympathetic  spirit  we  must  be  frank.  We  do  not  know  our- 
selves,' he  continued  with  growing  interest,  '  until  we  find  a 
sympathetic  spirit.  We  may  have  lived  all  our  lives  with  the 
best  side  of  us  undeveloped;  and  then  comes  the  marvel 
We  meet  the  true  companion  spirit  and  our  nature  blooms. 
Emotions  we  have  never  before  felt,  perhaps  some  little 
nobility  never  before  suspected,  surprises  us.  In  the  past, 
Miss  Gifford,  I  have  been  hard  and  cynical' 

'  I  think  you  are  too  severe  on  yourself.' 

'  But  it  is  true  I  have  been  selfish,  I  have  lived  for  myself, 
though  I  have  often  felt  the  possibility  of  doing — of  something 
better, — perhaps  while  listening  to  beautiful  music ;  but  I  have 
never  till  now  realised  how  much  of  the  best  in  me  has  lain 
dormant' 
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'Isn't  it  best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie?  These  subtle 
emotions  might  be  dangerous.' 

'What?'  he  asked. 

'  I  mean,'  she  tried  to  explain,  '  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to 
be  oneself  as  one  knows  oneself.  It  would  be  so  uncomfort- 
able to  find  you  only  half  knew  yourself,  and  the  other  half  of 
you  began  to  make  you  do  something  good  that  you  didn't 
feel  obliged  to  do  before.' 

'  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much  of  goodness  as  of — of  the  finer 
feelings.'  He  was  hardly  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  was 
making. 

An  owl  crossed  and  recrossed  the  starry  opening  above  the 
dark  trees.     Nancy's  eyes  followed  it  with  interest. 

*  What  a  grand,  ghostly  old  place  this  is  1 '  she  said.  '  I 
hope  you  will  not  alter  it  or  modernise  it  when  it  is  yours.' 

'How  should  you  think  it  possible?'  he  protested.  'The 
electric  light  was  against  my  wish;  but  my  father's  is  an 
intensely  practical  nature ;  he  and  I  are  very  unlike ' — he  sus- 
pected Nancy's  disapproval  of  his  father, — 'and  anything 
suggestive  of  the  new  family  in  the  old  place  is  detestable 
to  me.  But,  of  course,  ours  is  not  a  new  family  in  that  sense. 
My  father  comes  of  the  old  race  of  Merchant  Venturers,  you 
know ;  not  people  of  rank  in  the  past,  but  good  stuff,  and  we 
are  not  ashamed  of  it  My  mother,  of  course,  is  a  Horton, 
and,'  he  laughed,  '  thinks  perhaps  too  much  of  blue  blood.' 

He  was  becoming  tedious  to  her;  he  had  chosen  a  bad 
theme  for  his  wooing ;  he  might  have  succeeded  better  at  a 
dance  or  on  horsebacks  In  spite  of  her  belief  to  the  contrary, 
there  was  some  romance  in  her  nature,  and  the  mystery 
and  beauty  of  the  hour  gave  her  a  picture  of  a  different 
courtship. 

'  Isn't  it  time  to  join  the  others  ? '  she  asked. 

'No,  no,'  he  replied  quickly,  'a  few  more  turns.  This  is 
too  good  to  bring  to  an  end.' 

Nancy  complied  'Won't  you  smoke?'  she  suggested; 
'  I  don't  mind.' 

'  Smoke  1 '  he  echoed, '  when  I  am  talking  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  hardly  know  how  great  a  privilege  I  consider  it.  There 
is  so  mudi  I  want  to  say  to  you.  To  others  I  never  speak 
about  myself,  but  now,  to  you,  I  long  to  do  so.     I  want  you 
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to  know  me — the  best  and  the  worst  of  me.     It  is  a  new  and 
strange  feeUng.' 

*  Be  careful  what  you  say  to  me,*  Nancy  warned  him.  '  If 
you  have  a  past,  as  they  say,  don't  make  any  revelations,  for 
I  shall  be  sure  to  let  them  out     I  am  a  dreadful  wind-bag.' 

'  A  past  1 '  he  repeated.  '  I  have  no  past — that  is,  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  I  am  proud  now  to  be  able  to  say  so, 
and  to  you  I  may  say  it — I  have  had  more  than  ordinary 
temptations.     I  may  have  been * 

'Indeed,  Mr.  Macey,'  she  interrupted,  'these  things  are 
no  concern  of  mine.' 

'They  do  concern  you,'  he  insisted.  'I  have  nothing  to 
think  of  in  the  past  which  can  make  me  ashamed  in  sajring 
what  I  have  to  say  to  a  pure-minded  woman.  The  belief 
that  this  hour  would  some  day  come  made  me  strong  when 
I  might  have  been  weak.  You  are  my  first  love,  Nancy. 
Since  I  saw  you  the  world  has  changed  for  me,  and  I  am 
changed  myself.  I  am  no  longer  the  selfish,  cynical  man  I 
was.  I  know  how  great  a  boon  I  am  asking.  There  is  no 
one  worthy  of  your  love.  I  can  only  promise  to  try  and 
make  my  life  more  worthy  of  you.' 

There  was  a  growing  earnestness  in  his  voice.  He  had 
begun  to  be  apprehensive  that  she  might  possibly  refuse 
him,  and  her  value  was  increasing  in  consequence.  She  too 
noticed  his  emotion  with  self-reproach.  Her  refusal  might 
make  a  deeper  wound  than  she  had  fancied. 

*  It  is  very,  very  good  of  you  to  give  me  the  privilege  of 
— of,' — she  had  almost  said  the  first  refusal, — 'of  answering 
such  a  question,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say 
"Yes."  It  is,  really.  I  feel  I  could  never  love  you  as  you 
deserve  to  be  loved.' 

'You  could.  Your  nature  is  capable  of  great  love.  You 
don't  know  yourself,'  he  said  rapidly. 

Again  he  struck  the  wrong  note  and  helped  her. 

'Nol' 

'  Nancy,  I  will  not  press  you  now  for  an  answer.  I  will 
leave  it  till  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Take  your  time.  To 
me  it  is  a  matter  of  happiness  or  misery.  Think  it  over — 
think  how  I  love  you  and  admire  you.'  He  took  her  hand. 
She  had  involved  herself  in  an  awkward  position  by  her 
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weakness,  and  now  she  chose  a  weak  escape  in  her  dis- 
comfort. 

'There  is  a  reason  which  makes  it  impossible;  I  am 
engaged.'  She  said  this  in  a  sudden  moment  of  recklessness. 
It  occurred  to  her  in  a  flash  that  she  really  was  engaged  to 
some  one  whom  she  did  not  yet  know  but  would  some  day 
marry.  It  was  a  piece  of  dishonesty  for  which  she  afterwards 
felt  some  contempt,  but  it  was  said  before  she  had  time  to 
reflect  on  its  weakness. 

'  Engaged  1'  he  exclaimed,  *and  you  never  let  it  out  and 
you  wore  no  ring.  I  suppose  you  thought  it  nothing  to  play 
with  my  feelings.'  Then  he  changed  his  tone  again  and  made 
a  last  attempt  'Nancy,  is  it  hopeless?  Though  you  are 
engaged,  would  you  not  rather  be  disengaged.  Give  me  that 
consolation  at  least.     Tell  me  you  would  be  glad  to  be  free.' 

'No,  I  am  perfectly  contented.  I  am  so  very  sorry  you 
did  not  know  before,  Mr.  Macey,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
Let  us  both  forget  it' 

His  anger  rose.     '  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  say  that,  after  a  man 

has  expressed  the  deepest  feelings  in  his  soul  to  a ^  he 

did  not  finish  his  sentence.  His  self-love  had  received  a 
hard  blow,  but  it  was  his  self-love  that  helped  him  to  bear 
his  defeat 

He  walked  back  at  her  side  in  dignified  silence.  The 
others  were  going  towards  the  house  as  they  reached  the 
lawn.  Through  the  open  windows  came  the  sound  of  a 
nocturne  of  Chopin  which  Ivy  was  playing.  Lady  Macey 
stood  on  the  path  with  uplifted  hand 

'  Listen  I '  she  said.  'What  does  it  remind  you  of?  The 
sea  waves  ?    Wind  in  the  trees  ? — ^Yes,  wind  in  the  trees.' 

'  In  the  tree  of  life,'  suggested  Miss  Victoria. 

'  Or  the  Eucalyptus,'  said  the  Bishop. 

Whereupon  Sir  Parkes  Macejr's  guests  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A  CONTENTED   MAN 

Roger  Wynrin  had  gone  to  Cambridge  without  ambition 
and  had  left  without  distinction  He  had  no  desire  to  out- 
strip his  fellows.  He  took  his  knowledge,  as  he  took  his 
wine,  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of  his  head  rather  than  a 
desire  to  show  how  much  it  could  hold,  and  though  his 
d^ee  was  a  humble  one  his  memories  were  pleasant  On 
his  father's  death  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of  five 
hundred  a  year ;  and,  considering  the  sum  sufficient  for  his 
needs,  he  refused  to  work  for  more.  He  was  consequently 
spoken  of  as  a  man  who  led  an  idle  life — ^hardly  a  fair 
description,  for  he  was  busy  in  his  own  way:  a  reader  of 
nature,  a  student  of  men,  a  lover  of  life,  who  never  found 
a  day  too  long.  Year  by  year  it  had  become  his  habit  to 
make  his  home  during  the  summer  months  in  a  tent,  pitching 
it  in  such  spots  as  took  his  fancy  for  the  time,  either  by 
mountain  streams  or  in  the  shelter  of  firwoods,  or  by  the 
seashore.  The  England  he  lived  in  was  not  the  England 
of  his  busy  friends.  His  was  a  quiet  country  possessing 
neither  cities  nor  railways  nor  daily  papers — a  kingdom  of 
old  villages  among  orchards  and  of  little  seaports  on  winding 
tideways — ^a  land  of  bypaths  and  sites  for  a  wayfarer's  camp. 

This  country  he  knew  very  well,  and  during  his  wanderings 
to  and  fro  in  it  he  had  acquired  something  of  the  gipsy's 
instinct  for  choice  of  camping-ground ;  but  though  he  had 
found  many  spots  as  beautiful,  there  was  none  he  loved  so 
well  as  that  which  he  first  selected  in  his  own  country.  It 
lay  just  beyond  the  village  of  Badger,  on  the  northern  slopes 
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of  Exmoor;  and  here,  wherever  else  he  might  wander,  he 
always  spent  some  part  of  the  summer.  It  was  a  plateau 
of  short,  hill  grass  and  bracken  on  the  borderland  between 
the  meadows  of  the  valley  and  the  open  moor.  A  firwood 
sheltered  it  from  the  east,  a  quick  stream  ran  into  clear  pools 
within  twenty  yards  of  his  tent,  westward  over  the  edge 
of  the  moor  was  the  channel  and  the  clustered  masts  of 
Badger  Quay,  and  below,  a  mile  across  the  valley,  he  could 
see  the  roofs  of  the  village  and  the  gables  of  Court-de-Field. 
Every  track  on  the  moor,  every  farmhouse  and  cottage  in 
the  valley,  every  fold  of  the  coast  had  been  familiar  to  him 
all  his  life,  and  while  he  was  here  he  had  no  lack  of  society. 
He  exchanged  constant  visits  with  his  neighbours,  and  at 
times  friends  from  a  distance,  men  doomed  to  live  in  towns, 
had  been  his  guests  for  several  days  together.  These,  though 
they  may  have  laughed  at  his  mode  of  life  at  the  time,  had 
returned  to  what  they  called  civilisation  with  discontent, 
admitting  to  themselves  that  the  early  plunge  in  running 
water  was  better  than  their  plumber's  bath,  that  the  trout 
they  had  brought  home  for  breakfast  was  superior  to  any 
fish  known  to  their  fishmongers,  and  that  a  dark  bedroom, 
a  bedstead,  and  the  sound  of  passing  cabs  in  the  street,  was 
a  poor  exchange  for  a  pile  of  straw,  the  starlight  through 
the  tent  opening,  the  smell  of  the  firwoods,  and  the  song 
of  the  birds.  They  were  tied  by  circumstances  to  the  walls 
of  buildings,  bound  to  professions  or  businesses  or  wives, 
slaves  to  bedsteads  and  upholstery;  but  Roger  knew  that 
when  they  laughed  at  him  their  hearts  were  filled  with  mis- 
giving, and  that  if  it  were  not  too  late  they  might  have  been 
glad  to  exchange  lots  with  him.  Others  presumed  to  charge 
him  with  selfishness,  reproaching  him  with  bad  citizenship, 
of  wasting  his  life  and  energy.  But  he  maintained  that 
they  were  not  entitled  to  accuse  him  of  doing  nothing  for 
his  fellows  or  of  only  pulling  his  own  weight  in  the  boat, 
because  in  addition  to  theirs  they  pulled  the  baggage  of 
position  or  a  caigo  of  babies  which  they  had  invited  to 
enter  for  their  own  satisfaction.  And  as  to  being  forgetful 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  argued  that  he  was  thoughtful  for 
them,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  compete  with  them,  and 
refused  to  add  another  to  the  already  overcrowded  professions. 
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The  day  after  the  dinner-party  at  Court-de-Field,  Nancy 
Gifibrd  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  camp.  His  morning  work 
was  nearly  over,  his  tent  was  opened  up,  his  straw  turned 
out  in  the  sun,  and  he  was  in  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  fir- 
wood  sawing  off  dead  branches  for  fuel  when  she  appeared. 
He  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise  that  he  involuntarily 
uttered  her  name. 

'  HuUo,  Nancy ! ' 

'  Nancy,  indeed  1  *  said  she,  looking  up  with  a  very  friendly 
laugh ;  '  one  would  think  I  hadn't  grown  any  older  since  we 
first  met     Good  morning,  Mr.  Wynkin.' 

'  Good  morning,  Miss  Gifford.' 

'Well,  are  you  coming  down?'  for,  being  rather  slow  in 
his  movements,  Roger  remained  seated  across  the  branch. 
'I  have  come  to  call  upon  you,  and  you  don't  expect  me 
to  come  up  there,  do  you  ? ' 

He  came  down  at  once  and  they  shook  hands. 

'  Don't  you  think  this  is  very  friendly  of  me  ? '  she  asked 

'  Indeed  I  do ;  and  if  only  I  had  known  you  were  coming, 
my  camp  should  have  been  in  better  order.' 

*  It  pleases  me  as  it  is,'  she  said,  first  examining  his  fire 
place,  which  was  made  of  a  circle  of  large  stones,  and  then 
going  over  to  inspect  the  larder,  which  was  a  meat-safe 
suspended  over  the  cool  of  the  stream  from  the  branch  of 
a  nut  tree.  'I  believe  I  should  enjoy  this  way  of  living 
myself.' 

'  For  a  few  days  perhaps,  if  the  weather  were  fine.  Then 
you  would  long  for  your  maid  and  a  bedstead,  and  the  Court- 
de-Field  cook,  and  bishops  and  horses  and ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  laughed ;  '  how  well  you  seem  to  know  my 
tastes.  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  haven't  a  maid.  I  can  arrange 
my  own  hair.' 

*  Very  excellently,'  he  agreed. 

'  Long  ago  when  we  met  on  the  Pegasus  I  thought  you 
were  a  presumptuous  boy.' 

•That  was  because  I  didn't  let  you  have  it  all  your  own  way, 
like  Martin,  Miss  Gifford.' 

'  You  called  me  a  cheeky  kid.' 

'Did  I  really?  I  am  very  sorry.  Of  course  you  were 
nothing  of  the  kind.     But  £uicy  your  remembering.' 
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'  I  remember  more  than  that,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  that  night  and  our  old  friend.' 

'You  can  see  the  very  place  from  here,'  said  Roger, 
indicating  Badger  Point  '  I  wish  it  were  evening ;  my  camp 
looks  its  best  then.' 

*  I  can  fancy  it,'  she  agreed ;  '  with  the  dark  woods  and  the 
stars  over  the  moor.' 

'  And  a  circle  of  friends  in  the  red  glow  of  the  wood  fire.' 

*  And  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  lights 
out  at  sea.' 

'  Really,'  he  spoke  almost  with  enthusiasm ; '  I  believe  you 
might  be  able  to  appreciate  the  life  after  all' 

She  received  his  patronising  approval  with  a  very  scornful 
look. 

'  I  cannot  offer  you  a  chair,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  can  get  you  a 
rug  from  the  tent,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me  a  moment.  111 
put  on  a  coat  and  become  more  presentable.' 
'  '  No,'  she  replied,  sitting  down  in  the  straw,  '  don't  You 
look  more  in  keeping  with  your  surroundings  as  you  are,  with 
your  sleeves  rolled  up.  And  nothing  can  be  more  comfortable 
than  this  straw.' 

A  lark  was  singing  over  their  heads,  the  wind  was  merry 
in  the  woodland,  and  the  sunshine  warm  on  the  thymy  grass 
at  their  feet  Nancy  looked  very  pretty  and  fresh  in  simple 
attire,  and  though  she  was  one  of  the  girls  who  repay  adorn- 
ment, Roger  thought  her  more  attractive  now  than  on  the 
previous  evening.  He  noticed  too  what  a  good  background 
the  golden  straw  made  to  her  dark  hair. 

'  I  can  hardly  believe,'  she  continued,  with  another  glance 
at  his  camp  costume,  '  that  you  are  the  same  man  who  looked 
so  correct  and  listened  with  such  grave  interest  to  all  that  was 
said  last  night  Now,  are  you  really  interested  in  Foreign 
Missions,  Mr.  Wynkin?' 

'  I  am  a  student  of  human  nature,  and  I  like  to  hear  people 
talk  on  their  own  subjects.' 

'And  keep  your  opinion  to  yourself.  I  know  exactly. 
You  don't  care  a  bit  for  their  opinion,  but  you  like  to  observe 
their  weaknesses  and  rejoice  in  your  own  broad  horizon. 
Isn't  that  true  ? ' 

She  spoke  in  such  a  frank,  natural  way,  as  though  they  had 
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always  been  friends,  that  he  found  it  quite  pleasant  to  be 
taken  to  task  by  her. 

'  Not  necessarily  their  weaknesses,'  he  answered.  '  I  think 
every  one  is  interesting,  and  when  people  talk  about  themselves 
they  give  you  their  best  side,  though  they  may  care  no  more 
for  you  than  they  care  for  the  photographer  to  whom  they  give 
their  pleasantest  smile.  You  would  not  object  to  sit  for  your 
portrait' 

'I  should  to  an  amateur,'  she  replied,  which  was  severe 
and  unanswerable.  '  Still,  even  an  amateur  might  succeed  in 
a  likeness  of  a  face,  but  with  character  it  is  different  You 
are  almost  certain  to  read  incorrectly — at  all  events,  a 
woman's.' 

'  There  is  a  sort  of  superstition  prevalent  that  women  are 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  men.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake,'  said  he. 

*  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all,'  she  answered  with  impatience. 
*  But  of  course  you  cannot  judge.  You  have  probably  never  in 
your  life  read  one  woman  truly.  A  man  never  understands  a 
woman,  and  women  can  generally  understand  men.  Women 
don't  even  understand  themselves.' 

'That's  what  makes  them  think  men  don't' 

He  was  talking  at  random,  but  her  desire  to  defend  the 
tradition  of  her  sex's  inscrutability  amused  him. 

'  Well,  you  will  be  wiser  some  day,'  Nancy  warned  him ; 
'and  at  aU  events  you  are  not  unkind  in  your  judgments.  I 
was  so  glad  to  hear  you  stand  up  for  Lady  Grenville  last 
night  By  the  way,  she  and  Mr.  Horton  Macey  are  likely  to 
meet  in  Ireland' 

'  How  possibly  ? '  asked  Roger. 

'  He  has  been  in  correspondence  with  an  agent  about  some 
fishing,  and  one  of  the  rivers  is  on  Lady  Grenville's  Irish 
property.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  take  it  Ivy  told  me 
this  morning.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Roger  significantly. 

He  had  noticed  the  attention  she  had  received  both  from 
Horton  Macey  and  Henry  Monkton,  and  was  wondering  what 
Horton's  sudden  departure  could  mean.  He  had  begun  to 
feel  a  great  interest  in  her.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  looked 
at  her  and  remembered  that  she  was  an  orphan,  a  pity  that 
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she  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  consultation  with  a  dis- 
interested man,  a  student  of  human  nature  like  himself,  at  this 
critical  time.  He  would  have  given  his  vote  for  Monkton  if  it 
had  to  be  for  either  of  them.     But  why  either? 

*I  believe  he's  very  fond  of  fishing,'  Nancy  continued, 
'and  likes  solitude.  The  Bishop  leaves  to-day  and  I  to- 
morrow.' 

*  To-morrow!'  Roger  exclaimed  with  disappointment;  *I 
hoped  to  have  seen  you  again.' 

'I  am  going  to  join  the  Pegasus  and  see  my  dear  old 
friend,  Captain  Grenville,  and  my  uncle  vrill  be  there  and 
General  Thighe.' 

*  I  wish  I  were  coming  too.' 

'  Perhaps  you  may  get  an  invitation.  I  am  sure  Captain 
Grenville  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  Martin.  Tell  me 
the  last  you  have  heard  of  him.' 

The  rumours  she  had  heard  from  time  to  time  had  been 
very  vague,  and  though  Roger  had  no  recent  news  of  his 
friend,  he  was  able  to  tell  her  a  good  deal  that  she  had  not 
previously  heard.  His  latest  information,  gleaned  from  an 
Egyptian  newspaper  sent  to  him  by  a  friend,  was  a  year  old. 
Merchants  out  of  the  south  had  brought  word  to  Cairo  of 
certain  European  prisoners,  among  whom  was  a  young  English- 
man who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
Mahdi  and  was  promoted  to  a  post  of  responsibility.  He  had 
little  doubt  that  Martin  was  referred  to,  and  Nancy  was  ready 
to  share  his  belief. 

'  But  if  it  is  he,  he  surely  has  not  been  fighting  for  them 
against  his  own  country  ? '  she  questioned. 

*His  own  country — no!  Don't  you  remember  they 
frightened  us,  and  after  Gordon's  death  we  went  home; 
but  there  is  always  desert  warfare  going  on  among  the 
tribes,  and  Martin  always  liked  fighting  for  its  own  sake.' 

*  And  perhaps  he  has  become  like  his  captors  now — cruel 
and  bloodthirsty — ^and  has  fallen  into  all  their  habits  of  life.' 

'  Oh,  he  may  be  changed,  but  not  essentially.  I  believe 
circumstances  affect  us  less  than  we  think,  unless  their 
tyranny  lasts  too  long.  If  he  got  free  now,  I  think  he  would 
not  be  long  in  falling  into  old  habits,  but  of  course  another 
ten  years  might  be  fatal.' 
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'  It  is  too  bady'  said  she  almost  angrily, '  that  his  life  should 
have  been  spoilt  like  this.  There  are  so  many  we  could  have 
spared,  but  he  was  so  manly  and  good-loolung  and  full  of 
promise.  What  a  nice  fellow  he  was !  I  fell  in  love  with 
him  that  night.' 

'  That  was  quite  apparent' 

'  Was  it  indeed  ?  I  am  sure  it  was  not  I  did  not  know 
it  myself  until  next  day.' 

*  But  I  knew  it.  As  I  said  before,  girls  are  much  easier  to 
read  than  they  think.     He  fell  in  love  vrith  you  too.' 

'Did  he  really?'  she  exclaimed.  'Did  he  speak  to  you 
about  it — ^about  our  going  up  the  mast  or  anything  ? ' 

'  Not  a  word.  He  was  far  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
tell  tales  about  a  lady,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  how  the  land 
lay.  I  made  one  or  two  very  sensible  remarks  about  you 
and  they  nearly  led  to  a  quarrel  between  us.' 

'  I  wonder  if  he  will  come  back.  If  I  thought  he  would 
not  be  long,  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to  wait  for  him.' 

'You  mean,'  Roger  laughed,  'that  you  would  remain 
unmarried  ? ' 

•Yes.' 

'  And  perhaps  meanwhile  he  has  become  a  Mohammedan 
and  will  bring  half  a  dozen  wives  with  him.' 

Nancy  laughed  also.  'I  forgot  that  possibility.  No,  I 
will  not  ¥rait.  But  what  makes  you  think  he  will  escape  ?  Is 
anything  being  done  to  help  him  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  nothing  can  be  done.' 

'  If  I  were  his  friend — ^if  I  were  you,  I  should  not  be 
content  to  sit  still  while  he  was  wasting  his  life  in  captivity. 
You  ought  to  go  and  find  him.' 

'  11 '  Roger  exclaimed. 

'Yes;  you  have  no  ties.  You  are  not  married  and  have  no 
business  to  look  after.  If  I  were  in  your  place  and  had  a 
friend  I  loved  in  his,  I  should  disguise  myself  and  learn 
Arabic  and  go  out  and  find  him  and  make  plans  for  his 
escape.  Captain  Grenville  would  help  you.  You  could  go 
to  Egypt  in  the  Pegasus.  We  would  all  go  with  you  as  far  as 
Cairo.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to  do.  Now,  will  you 
think  of  it  ? '  She  had  begun  in  jest,  but  as  she  went  on  the 
plan  began  to  look  quite  reasonable  to  her. 
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'  Indeed  I  will  not.  It  is  the  most  unfeeling  proposal  I 
ever  heard' 

Nancy  tried  not  to  laugh ;  there  was  something  so  unheroic 
in  Roger's  round,  contented  face  that  it  was  difficult  to  picture 
his  performing  the  perilous  quest  she  had  required  of  him. 

'  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  do,'  she  continued  so  gravely 
that  he  really  believed  she  was  serious.  '  And  consider,  Mr. 
Wynkin,  how  such  an  enterprise  would  lift  you  above  the 
heads  of  ordinary  men — ^to  go  through  exciting  adventures, 
face  dangers  and  risk  your  life  for  your  friend,  in  exchange 
for  the  quiet  humdrum  routine  you  now  have.' 

'  Miss  Gifford,'  said  Roger  deliberately,  '  let  me  ask  you  a 
question :  Is  this  my  life  or  is  it  yours  ? ' 

She  laughed  heartily.  '  It  was  absurd  of  me  to  assume 
that  you  were  a  hero.' 

'  It  was,'  he  replied,  rather  nettled. 

*Well,  I  apologise.  I  did  not  really  believe  you  were,  but 
we  never  know.' 

*  True  heroism  does  not  consist  in  attempting  impossibilities 
because  they  are  suggested  by  charming  and  irresponsible 
yoimg  ladies.' 

*  So  it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  a  hero  after  all  ? ' 

She  had  the  better  of  the  encounter,  and  Roger  smiled  his 
acceptance  of  defeat 

*  Set  me  a  humbler  task,'  he  said ;  '  something  reasonable. 
Do  not  sacrifice  my  young  life.' 

'  Very  well ;  I  give  you  an  invitation  for  a  cruise  on  the 
Pegasus.  We  will  hold  a  council  of  war  and  try  and  do  some- 
thing for  Martin.  Perhaps  a  ransom  might  be  offered. 
Uncle  William,  you  know  I  mean  Captain  Grenville,  would 
ofier  a  large  one,  I  am  sure ;  he's  as  interested  in  Martin  as  if 
he  were  his  own  son.  As  you  have  refused  the  opportunity 
of  being  a  hero,  you  may  come  and  help  us  with  your  common 
sense.  I  will  teU  the  Captain  to  write  to  you  at  once.  I  look 
upon  it  as  settled.' 

'There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better.' 

Nancy  rose  from  her  seat  in  the  straw  'Let  us  walk 
round  your  camp,'  she  said,  'and  tell  me  how  you  manage  to 
fill  up  your  time.' 

'I  don't  want  to  fill  it  up.     There  is  always  something 
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going  on ;  the  weather  interests  me,  and  the  crops,  and  the 
lives  of  my  neighbours.' 

*  But  surely  you  have  larger  interests  than  these  ? ' 

'I  am  afraid  not  I  read  of  course,  and  sometimes  I 
sketch  a  bit/  he  added  in  a  tone  almost  apologetic. 

^So  at  last  I  have  found  a  contented  man!'  said  she. 
'  But  something  will  be  sure  to  happen  to  unsettle  you.  No- 
body can  remain  contented.     You  will  fall  in  love  perhaps.' 

'  The  danger  is  over.     I  have  passed  the  uncritical  age.' 

'  We  shall  see,'  she  laughed.  *  By  the  way,  I  have  some 
news  for  you  about  myself.     I  am  engaged  to  be  married.' 

^  Not  to  Horton  Macey  I '  he  exclaimed. 

'No,  to  Mr.  Monkton.  I  hope  that  meets  with  your 
approval.' 

He  congratulated  her. 

'  And  now,'  she  said,  looking  at  her  watch,  '  I  must  go.  I 
promised  to  be  back  for  lunch.' 

Roger  accompanied  her  part  of  the  way  across  the  valley 
towards  Court-de-Field.  She  said  nothing  more  about  her 
engagement,  nor  did  he  again  allude  to  it.  Their  talk  vras  of 
trivial  things  but  it  was  pleasant,  and  though  their  acquaintance 
was  so  recent,  their  intercourse  had  that  ease  which  is  the  note 
of  friendship. 

'  I  have  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much,'  she  said  as  she  left 
him;  'though  I  disagree  with  almost  everything  you  have 
said.  Good-bye ;  but  it  is  only  good-bye  for  a  short  time. 
We  shall  meet  very  soon  on  the  Pegasus.' 

After  they  had  parted,  Roger  had  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  his  income  was  not  sufficient  to  marry  on.  He  surmised 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  otherwise  for  him  to  have 
looked  at  Nancy  Gilford  with  a  desire  to  retain  her.  But  now, 
being  too  poor  to  keep  a  wife,  he  had  no  reason  for  regret 
that  she  was  engaged.  Nevertheless,  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  her.  'I  feel,'  he  thought,  'as  Wordsworth  felt  when  he 
addressed  the  Highland  girl  and  wished  to  have  some  claim 
on  her — 

<  I  would  be 
Thy  father,  anything  to  thee.' 

And  then  he  remembered  that  this  was  a  very  rash  wish  of  the 

f 
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poet,  considering  that  he  had  not  seen  the  girl's  mother.  Still 
Nancy  continued  to  shape  his  fancies.  He  wondered  whether, 
if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Horton  Macey  or  Monkton,  she 
might  not  have  thought  that  he  would  have  made  a  far  pleasanter 
companion  than  either  of  them ;  and  detecting  himself  in  this 
piece  of  vanity,  he  had  a  laugh  at  his  own  expense. 

Nancy,  too,  was  musing  on  her  fortunes.  '  So  I  was  only 
anticipating  by  a  few  hours  when  I  said  I  was  engaged  last 
night,'  she  thought  '  I  am  engaged  at  last,  and  I  shall  get  a 
letter  to-morrow  morning  beginning,  "  My  own  Nancy,"  and 
that  means  that  I  can  never  be  any  one  else's  own  Nancy. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well ;  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  troublesome 
thought,  and  he's  a  dear,  good  fellow — but * 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CREINA  ^ 

At  the  land's  end  of  Europe,  the  far  west  of  Kerry,  the  roots 
of  the  mountains  are  in  the  sea ;  their  outer  buttresses  meet 
the  wild  forces  of  the  Atlantic,  and  within  their  walls  the  sea 
loughs  are  deep  and  still  as  inland  waters.  Here  Clogher 
Haven  lies  tranquil  in  the  shelter  of  the  farthest  highlands 
of  Slieve  Morag  and  Vonaire;  on  the  promontory  which 
divides  the  Haven  from  the  outer  ocean  are  the  ruins  of 
Kilmacoom,  the  old  house  of  the  Martins;  Cloneraile,  a 
fishing  village,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lough ;  and  half  a 
mile  beyond,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Vonaire,  is  the  house 
called  Erinna  and  the  barren  lands  of  the  Moriartys.  East- 
ward over  the  mountains,  but  far  away,  farther  than  any 
reckoning  of  miles,  is  the  world;  and  westward  a  great 
horizon  of  imfrequented  ocean. 

The  r^on  is  remote  and  lonely  but  not  dreary;  it  is 
astir  with  life,  but  not  the  life  of  men.  More  marked  here 
than  in  the  secluded  homelands  of  men  are  felt  the  activities 
and  mutations  of  Nature :  the  movement  of  great  waters,  the 
birth  of  winds,  the  building  of  clouds  among  the  mountains, 
the  fall  and  onward  rush  of  streams,  the  old  labours  of  earth 
and  sun,  uncramped  and  large  on  free  spaces  of  outspread 
ocean  and  wildernesses  of  highland  shores.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  land's  end  in  the  evening 
when  the  western  summits  of  Morag  and  Vonaire  catch  the 
last  sunlight  and  all  the  world  behind  them  is  gray,  but  the 
land's  beginning  in  the  morning,  when  blue  rolling  seas  come 

'  Pronounced  creena. 
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in  from  the  Atlantic  and  break  along  the  cliffs  before  the 
west  wind  And  in  general,  to  the  stranger  who  comes  here, 
it  will  seem  the  land  of  the  world's  last  shores ;  to  those  who 
dwell  here,  the  world's  beginning,  with  the  unknown  and 
unexpected  beyond. 

Early  in  the  morning  Creina  Moriarty  ^  came  down  through 
the  heather  on  the  slopes  of  Vonaire.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
risen  over  the  mountain  range,  but  above  the  peaks  the  sky 
was  radiant,  and  the  far  horizon  of  ocean  was  a  hard  line  of 
dark  blue  under  soft  coral  clouds.  The  world  was  hardly 
awake  and  no  one  was  on  the  mountain  but  Creina.  The 
path  she  came  by  was  still  in  shadow,  but  her  coming 
brightened  it  as  though  the  morning  were  about  her  footsteps. 
She  was  singing  to  herself  old  songs  of  the  country,  airs 
belonging  to  a  bygone  time,  old  and  sad  but  now  won  back 
to  youth  and  joy — 

*  Here,  where  the  leagues  of  melancholy  lough-sedge 
Moan  in  the  wind  round  the  gray,  forsaken  shore, 
Once  waved  the  com  in  the  mid-month  of  autumn, 
Once  sped  the  dance  when  the  com  was  on  the  floor.' 

So  she  sang  softly  to  herself,  stepping  along  the  while  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  mountaineer,  light  of  foot  and  glad  of  heart. 

At  the  turn  of  the  path  she  came  out  into  a  flood  of  light. 
Her  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  locks  about  her  neck  and 
forehead  which  had  looked  brown  before  were  gold  in  the 
sunshine.  And  in  the  sunshine  the  wild  rose  of  her  cheek 
freshened  and  the  hidden  laughter  of  her  eyes  overflowed  all 
their  seriousness ;  and,  as  she  went,  the  wind  blowing  up  from 
the  sea  met  her  and  enfolded  her,  dimpling  her  light  dress  to 
her  figure  and  making  it  flutter  about  her  feet. 

Among  assembled  men  and  women  she  might  have  been 
passed  over  without  special  notice,  for  her  face  had  neither 
strong  individuality  nor  regularity  of  feature;  but  here  and 
now  she  was  beautiful,  for  she  seemed  part  of  the  beauty  of 
the  mountains  and  the  morning. 

And  to  her  these  ultimate  highlands  of  the  west  were,  even 
more  than  to  others  who  dwelt  there,  the  land's  b^inning, 
not  its  end.  She  loved  her  life,  loved  the  mountains  and  the 
sea  and  the  people,  and  was  happy  in  the  simple  interests  of 

^  Pronounced  morey-arty. 
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the  year,  glad  in  the  pleasures  that  lay  about  her  home.  But 
her  fancies  went  often  to  the  great  unknown  world.  Content 
she  might  seem,  but  a  longing  was  beginning  to  awaken  in 
her  heart  for  something  missed,  some  fuller  measure  of  life 
than  she  had  known.  Her  interest  never  flagged  in  the 
wonders  and  beauty  of  her  wild  country,  but  she  was  curious 
of  the  wonders  beyond.  She  was  timid  among  strangers,  yet 
ready  to  meet  them ;  shy,  wanting  in  self-confidence,  yet  not 
without  a  sort  of  ambition,  an  unconscious  desire  to  be  thrown 
amongst  stirring  scenes ;  home-loving,  yet  always  quick  for  an 
adventure  and  eager  to  explore. 

She  had  been  educated  at  the  Convent  school  at  Kenmare, 
and  had  never  been  out  of  Ireland,  only  once  outside  Kerry. 
She  had  learned  French  at  the  Convent  school,  and  Father 
Douane,  the  parish  priest,  who  had  himself  translated  part  of 
the  great  book  of  the  Dun  Caw,  had  taught  her  to  read 
Irish ;  but  she  had  little  of  the  knowledge  with  which  most 
girls  of  nineteen  are  furnished,  and  when  she  pictured  her 
voyage  into  the  world  she  had  misgivings  about  her  want  of 
education.  She  had  many  responsibilities  :  she  was  mistress 
of  Erinna,  her  brother's  home ;  and  when  the  house,  or  the 
garden,  or  the  dairy,  or  her  little  nephew  did  not  claim  her, 
there  were  other  occupations  better  than  study — for  instance, 
trout -fishing,  or  in  good  weather  boating  in  the  Haven  and 
ventures  beyond  it,  and  sometimes  a  ride  across  the  mountains 
to  Ballyclogh,  the  post  town,  or  calls  to  be  made  on  scattered 
neighbours,  or  among  her  cottage  friends.  She  was  loved  in 
her  country ;  by  the  few  who  knew  her  intimately,  loved  with 
devotion,  for  she  was  not  one  of  those  who  give  of  their  best 
at  first  and  to  all.  Un-Irish  some  might  think  her  reserve  ; 
but  there  is  much  misconception  about  Irish  character,  which 
for  English  people  exists  apparently  only  in  one  type,  whereas 
in  reality  the  dififerences  are  as  well  marked  as  among  them- 
selves. Though  neither  in  character  (which  should  be  the 
ready  and  unreserved  and  emotional),  nor  in  appearance 
(which  should  be  the  black-haired,  gray-eyed,  and  buxom), 
did  Creina  comply  with  the  English  picture,  she  was  none  the 
less  Irish.  Behind  her  reserve  was  the  quick  Celtic  sensitive- 
ness and  varying  mood,  the  delight  in  laughter,  the  quickness 
to  pity.     And  the  Celtic  glamour — the  feeling  of  something 
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long  ago  and  far  away,  the  hint  of  some  secret  which  is  spoken 
in  an  unknown  tongue  by  the  wind  in  the  fir-trees  and  the 
sea  on  the  shore,  and  in  the  evening  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  starlight  on  still  waters,  and  seems  won  for  a  moment  and 
then  far  away  as  ever  in  the  cadences  of  old  songs, — ^this  was 
about  her,  though  she  hardly  knew  it ;  this  coloured  her  out- 
look of  life  and  made  the  earth  for  her  but  little  like  the  well- 
appointed  place  of  residence  which  it  seemed  to  such  young 
English  ladies  as  Nancy  Gifibrd. 

And  Creina  was  not  quite  free  from  the  superstitions  of  her 
country,  nor  had  she  altogether  outgrown  her  belief  in  fairies. 
Even  now  in  the  morning,  as  she  looked  out  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  fancy  came  to  her  of  that  land  far  out  in  the 
ocean,  Tiranogue,  the  land  of  the  ever  youthful,  where  there 
is  no  sorrow  or  death,  and  where  wind-beaten  mariners,  after 
long  weariness,  have  found  all  the  love  and  hope  they  thought 
left  behind  and  forfeited  restored  to  them  for  ever.  There, 
too,  vras  the  land  of  O'Brasil,  which  is  beneath  the  sea,  and 
where  bells  ring  in  the  moonlight  under  the  keels  of  passing 
ships.  She  might  have  laughed  if  she  had  been  accused  of 
serious  belief  in  these  stories,  but  the  fancies  were  not  easily 
set  aside,  nor  may  the  dream  have  been  quite  untrue.  If 
not  in  the  Atlantic,  still  somewhere  beyond  our  last  shores, 
all  the  love  and  youth  and  joy  which  she  was  to  leave 
behind  in  the  passing  years,  she,  too,  might  yet  find  treasured 
for  her. 

But  it  was  not  now  her  time  to  be  thinking  of  things  left 
behind.  All  the  best  was  in  front :  the  world  to  be  seen, 
dearer  love  than  she  had  yet  known  to  be  won.  No  coming 
step  had  ever  yet  stirred  her  pulses ;  if  ever,  for  a  moment, 
she  had  pictured  a  lover,  it  was  not  among  dwellers  in  her 
neighbourhood,  but  one  who  would  come  from  the  far  world 
and  carry  her  away  across  the  mountains. 

The  last  films  of  vapour  melted  on  Vonaire  and  left  its 
rocky  sunmaits  bare  in  the  sunshine.  On  Morag,  the  next 
peak,  and  the  high  mountains  beyond,  the  mists  were  not  yet 
conquered.  Twilight  still  filled  the  deeper  glens,  domes  of 
silver  marked  the  hidden  giants.  But  the  sea  wind  was  away 
on  its  merry  work  of  scattering.  Every  minute  the  sunshine 
found  wider  rifts  to  fill,  and  one  by  one  new  heights  rose  into 
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the  morning  sky.  The  sun  shone  warm  on  the  slopes  of 
Vonaire ;  the  gold  furze  patches  in  the  heather,  the  crimson 
and  orange  of  wet  mosses  in  swampy  hollows  grew  brighter ; 
an  ouzel  piped  among  the  boulders,  the  wild  bees  hummed  in 
myrtle  byways,  and  from  far  below  came  the  faint  song  of 
larks  poised  above  the  valley.  The  great  plain  of  the  outer 
sea  was  deep  blue,  crossed  by  wandering  shadows  of  white 
clouds,  but  on  the  water  nearer  shore,  among  the  outlying 
rocks,  were  clear  green  Hghts  and  silver  flashes  of  running 
waves.  Clogher  Haven  lay  in  the  dark  reflection  of  its  en- 
folding walls,  clear  as  the  sky,  a  lane  of  winding  blue.  The 
joy  of  the  morning  was  on  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  Here, 
now,  was  not  the  land's  end  but  its  beginning ;  not  the  world's 
ultimate  shores  but  its  first  Here,  too,  was  a  girl,  a  child  of 
the  mountains,  in  whom  the  old  was  made  young,  in  whose 
spirit  the  inheritance  of  the  past  of  her  race,  the  hopefulness 
never  justified,  the  gladness  often  repressed  but  never  ex- 
tinguished,  were  triumphant;  and  if  in  her  eyes  were  not 
only  the  mirth  but  some  glimpses  of  the  sadness  which  had 
come  down  through  the  ages,  now  the  laughter  overflowed  and 
the  joy  was  complete. 

The  visit  which  Lady  GrenviUe,  acting  on  an  impetuous 
desire  to  see  the  scenes  of  her  childhood  and  her  mother^s 
grave,  paid  to  Cloneraile  was  a  great  event  to  Creina.  Lady 
GrenviUe,  in  spite  of  her  years  of  seclusion,  was  a  woman  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  simple  girl  she  became  a  link  with  the 
wonders  she  had  dreamt  of.  She  was  also  a  sympathetic 
and  affectionate  woman,  and  had  won  Creina's  heart  by  her 
friendliness  and  unreserve.  The  elder  had  been  equally 
attracted  to  the  younger,  and  nothing  but  the  pleasure  she 
had  found  in  her  society  would  have  made  her  prolong  for 
a  fortnight  a  visit  which  after  a  day  or  two  promised  her 
little  amusement  She  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  when 
the  news  of  Horton  Macey's  expected  arrival  and  some 
curiosity  to  make  his  acquaintance,  coupled  with  Creina's 
entreaties,  induced  her  to  remain  a  few  days  longer. 

The  coming  of  an  English  stranger  was  so  novel  an 
occurrence  that  Horton  Macey  became  an  object  of  great 
interest  Conflicting  reports  were  abroad  about  his  appear- 
ance and  manners,  not  on  the  whole  unflattering.     Creina 
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was  herself  curious  about  him  and  looked  forward  to  an 
introduction,  though,  if  she  had  known  that  he  was  fishing 
in  Glen  Erinna  this  morning,  she  would  have  probably  chosen 
a  diflferent  way  homeward.  Horton  was  prepared,  however, 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  Creina's  acquaint- 
ance. His  soul  had  found  refreshment  in  the  solitude  of 
these  wild  regions;  he  appreciated  the  mountains,  but  that 
was  not  enough;  he  desired  in  turn  to  be  appreciated,  and 
the  mountains  could  not  understand  him.  He  felt  that 
he  was  a  picturesque  presence  here.  The  part  asked  an 
audience,  if  only  of  one,  and  the  allusions  he  had  heard  to 
this  girl,  the  only  young  lady  in  the  place  apparently,  made 
him  select  her  as  the  fittest  In  the  few  days  since  his 
arrival  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  speak  for  five  minutes 
with  any  of  the  people  of  the  village  without  hearing  mention 
of  her.  If  he  put  a  question  about  the  fishing,  the  answer 
would  be,  'But  sure.  Miss  Creina  knows  best  Shell  be 
having  a  fly  to  match  the  charor^ther  and  plase  the  taste  of 
every  throut  between  this  and  the  parish  o'  Drumdeer.'  If 
he  asked  the  name  of  a  distant  mountain  or  island,  it  was, 
'Some  say  'tis  Hungry  Mountain,  and  more  say  'tis  Slieve 
Cashel ;  but  phaix.  Miss  Creina  have  the  rights  of  it'  And 
the  butter  which  he  praised  at  the  inn  was  'her  honour's 
own  make,'  and  the  beautiful  bit  of  lace  which  he  saw  in 
a  frame  at  a  cottage  doorway  and  wished  to  buy,  was  for 
her  apparel.  She  was  clearly  the  most  important  lady  in 
the  place,  and  he  ought  to  know  her.  Lady  Grenville,  too, 
had  mentioned  her  in  a  way  to  pique  his  interest :  '  I  wonder 
if  you'll  think  her  pretty.  I  do ;  but  then  I'm  so  fond  of  her, 
and  I  always  admire  the  people  I  like;  but  she's  certainly 
not  handsome.'  'Dark  or  fair?'  Horton  had  asked,  and 
he  was  glad,  remembering  Nancy  Giflbrd's  dark  eyes,  to 
hear  that  she  was  fair;  contented  also  that  she  should  be 
described  as  pretty  rather  than  handsome,  as  this  could  not 
possibly  have  been  said  in  Nancy's  case.  He  desired  a 
contrast  just  now,  and  Lady  Grenville's  concluding  remarks 
furnished  it  completely.  '  She's  quite  uncivilised ;  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  world ;  and  she  doesn't  understand  how  to  do 
her  hair  or  make  the  most  of  herself;  but  she's  going  to  be 
prettier  when   she's  a  little  more  developed.     She's  just  a 
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mountain  wild-flower.'     A  mountain  wild-flower  !  it  was  what 
he  desired  :  the — ^garden  flower  he  knew. 

He  had  really  enjoyed  the  days  he  had  spent  in  the 
wilds,  even  the  novelty  of  some  discomforts  at  the  inn. 
He  rose  early,  walked,  flshed,  and  led  a  healthy  life.  In 
these  beautiful  solitudes  he  had  discerned  some  of  his 
soul's  nobler  qualities ;  he  found  that  he  really  despised  the 
artificialities  of  modem  life;  the  communing  with  nature 
he  found  to  be  helpful  in  fulfilling  his  soul's  stature.  His 
was  a  wounded  heart  Many  men  after  the  sufiering  of  an 
unrequited  attachment  might  have  become  cynical  and  hard, 
but  not  he.  He  determined  that  his  disappointment  should 
strengthen  and  discipline  him.  He  had  felt  the  pathos  of 
life,  but  he  would  not  be  unmanned;  his  soul  should  be 
his  own ;  no  woman's  caprice  should  warp  his  nature ;  he 
was  prepared  to  look  on  life,  ay,  even  on  the  capricious 
lady  herself,  kindly  and  generously.  The  experience  alto- 
gether was  one  not  to  regret.  He  was  really  interested  in 
his  own  soul.  Still,  after  a  few  days'  comparative  solitude, 
the  prospect  of  meeting  a  shy  and  attractive  girl  who  might 
also  be  interested  in  him  was  pleasant  Lady  Grenville  was 
agreeable  but  hardly  sympathetic  or  serious,  and  he  was  in 
the  mood  for  serious  companionship.  He  was  prepared  to 
be  attracted  by  Creina,  and  he  wished  to  be  attracted. 
The  outlines  of  a  little  romance  were  suggested  to  him 
which  would  pleasantly  fill  the  intervals  of  fishing  and  self- 
communion. 

It  would  have  been  humiliating  to  him  if  the  lady  he 
had  so  far  honoured  in  his  fancies  should  have  proved 
uninteresting.  He  was  spared  any  shock  of  disillusion 
when  they  met.  Amongst  her  milk-keelers  or  her  young 
calves  she  might  not  have  satisfied  him,  but  the  girl  he 
saw  coming  towards  him  down  the  mountain  path  was  not 
disappointing.  Unobserved  himself  he  watched  her  approach. 
He  saw  that  she  was  sure  and  light  of  foot  and  carried  her 
head  well ;  and,  as  she  came  closer,  that  her  hair  was  bright, 
her  colouring  healthy,  and  her  face  refined.  He,  too,  tall, 
well-built,  handsome  it  had  been  told  by  his  sisters  and 
hinted  by  many,  and  standing,  rod  in  hand,  among  the 
boulders  of  a  mountain  stream,  was  conscious  that  he  was 
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not  an  unpleasing  figure.  Creina  stopped  for  a  moment 
when  she  saw  him,  and  then,  no  other  course  being  open, 
came  forward  down  the  path.  Horton  advanced  to  meet 
her. 

'  Miss  Moriarty  ?  *  he  asked  smiling. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  rather  timidly. 

'My  name  is  Macey — Horton  Macey — and  I'm  afraid 
I'm  poaching;  but  Lady  Grenville  assured  me  that  you 
wouldn't  be  hard  on  me  if  I  were  caught,  and  she  promised 
to  bring  me  up  and  introduce  me  this  afternoon,  so  I 
ventured  to  forestall  her.' 

*  I  was  sure  it  was  you,'  said  Creina.  *  Strangers  are  very 
rare  with  us.  But,  indeed,  you  are  very  welcome  to  fish 
here  or  in  any  of  our  waters.' 

He  thanked  her  and  took  a  good  look  at  her  while  he 
was  speaking.  'I'm  sure,'  he  added,  seeing  her  make  a 
movement  to  pass  on,  'that  it  is  breakfast- time.  I'm  as 
hungry  as  a  hunter,  and  if  you'll  allow  me  I'll  walk  on  with 
you.     We  go  the  same  way,  I  think.' 

'  Have  you  caught  many  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Three  or  four  little  fellows,'  he  answered,  picking  up  his 
basket     *  Are  they  worth  offering  you  ? ' 

'Thank  you  kindly,'  she  replied,  using,  as  was  often  her 
manner,  the  simple  phrase  of  the  peasantry ;  '  but  you  have 
not  breakfasted  yourself;  and,  indeed,  you  must  come  back 
and  have  breakfast  with  us.  Erinna  is  close  by,  and  it  is 
a  long  way  to  the  village.  My  brother  will  be  angry  if  I 
let  you  pass  the  door.' 

Shy  as  she  was,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  her  offer  of 
hospitality,  and  it  was  readily  accepted. 

'  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Lady  Grenville  since  she 
has  been  here,'  said  Horton  as  they  set  off.  '  It  was  odd,  my 
meeting  her  in  such  an  unlikely  place.' 

'It  will  be  very  lonely  when  she  goes,'  Creina  replied. 
'  She  has  made  every  one  love  her.' 

'  In  three  weeks  ? ' 

'  Ah,  yes !  but  it  seems  months,  and  she  is  going  in  a  few 
days.' 

'She  told  me  she  could  not  stand  this  solitude  much 
longer.     I  suppose  she  cannot  do  without  gaiety.     Now,  / 
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find  the  solitude  refreshing;  but  I  am  weary  of  the  world, 
and  I  can  generally  make  companions  of  my  thoughts.' 

'  No  I  Did  she  say  that  ? '  said  Creina  in  a  disappointed 
tone,  unheedful  of  his  interesting  bit  of  self  -  revelation. 
'Indeed,  I  thought  she  had  enjoyed  being  here.  She  was 
so  full  of  spirits  when  she  rode  with  me,  and  she  took  so 
much  interest  in  the  people.' 

*But  she  loves  society,  and  here  she  has  no  companion, 
except  you,  of  course.' 

'And  she  seemed  so  pleased  in  finding  out  places  she 
remembered  when  she  was  a  girL  She  was  quite  a  child 
when  she  was  here  last' 

'  No  doubt  she  has  a  sort  of  sentimental  interest  in  the 
place,  but  she  does  not  love  it,  not  as  you  do.  Her  mother 
¥ras  buried  here,  I  believe.' 

'Yes;  out  in  Cuchulain,  close  to  the  sea.  They  say  she 
cannot  rest  in  her  grave.  The  fishermen  passing  at  night 
But  there  were  always  such  things  told  of  Cuchu- 
lain.' 

Horton  laughed.  '  Lady  Grenville  seems  to  have  inherited 
her  restlessness.     I  suppose  you  know  her  story  ? ' 

'Oh  yes;  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  old  place  because 
they  were  poor.     It  is  very  sad' 

'  No ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  I  don't  think  it  troubles 
her  very  much.     Her  husband You  have  heard  ? ' 

'  She  told  me  her  son  had  quarrelled  with  his  father  and 
had  left  home  years  ago.  She  is  always  thinking  of  him  and 
longing  for  his  return.  It  is  very  sad  for  her,  but  she  thinks 
he  will  come  before  very  long.' 

Horton  had  been  on  the  point  of  telling  her  that  Lady 
Grenville  had  run  away  from  two  husbands  and  was  renewing 
her  youth  in  gay  surroundings — ^an  amusing  bit  of  gossip 
about  the  light-hearted  dame  to  be  told  good-naturedly — 
but  he  refrained.  He  felt  instinctively  that  his  story  would 
be  badly  received.  Indeed,  the  atmosphere  of  this  girl's 
thoughts  was  like  the  cold  fresh  air  of  the  mountains,  the 
germs  of  scandal  had  no  chance  of  life  in  her  presence. 
He  changed  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  the 
mountains  and  his  dislike  of  the  conventionalities  of  society. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  both  that  he  should  do  the  talking, 
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for  he  had  no  lack  of  topics  and  talked  easily,  while  she 
lacked  both  the  power  to  express  her  thoughts  and  the 
confidence  to  make  the  attempt.  Horton  was  satisfied  that 
he  was  making  an  impression,  and  found  her  sufficiently 
attractive  to  justify  his  wish  to  shine.  In  appearance  he 
allowed  that  she  was  delightful,  in  character  he  reserved 
judgment;  it  was  clearly  unformed;  and  perhaps  she  was 
simpler,  less  romantic,  and  more  youthful  than  the  lady  of 
his  fancy  portrait. 

Erinna,  like  most  Irish  houses,  was  square  and  two-storied, 
with  walls  of  whitewashed  limestone  and  slate  roofs.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  house  was  a  lai^e  weed-grown  yard,  on 
which  opened  the  dairy  and  barn,  and  behind  again  a  line  of 
dilapidated  farm-buildings  and  cowsheds.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  found  elsewhere  such  architectural 
ugliness  set  in  such  beautiful  surroundings.  Its  one  glory 
was  its  flower-garden.  It  was  krge  and  wild  and  crowded 
with  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  It  sloped  upwards  against 
the  mountain,  screened  on  the  north  by  a  belt  of  Scotch  firs, 
but  elsewhere  only  divided  from  the  rocks  and  heather  by  a 
wooden  fence. 

Creina,  wishing  to  give  her  guest  a  good  first  impression, 
brought  him  to  the  house  by  the  garden  approach.  The  sun 
was  already  warm  in  its  shelter,  the  air  was  mellow  with  the 
smell  of  flowers  and  the  humming  of  bees,  and  entering  its 
precincts  from  the  keen  mountains  was  like  a  step  from 
spring  to  summer.  A  little  boy  of  five,  in  a  brown  Holland 
smock,  rushed  towards  them  down  a  path  and  Creina  ran 
to  meet  him. 

*I  was  above  with  Tom  Begly  and  Tim  Doolan  in  the 
haggard ! '  he  cried,  springing  to  her  neck  ;  *  but  who  saw  you 
first  was  me,^ 

*  Well  done,'  said  Creina.  *  This  is  Dan,  my  nephew,  Mr. 
Macey.* 

*  But  who  knew  your  name  was  Tom  Begly,'  he  informed 
Horton. 

*  Well  done,  Tom  Begly,*  said  Horton.  *  And  how  are  you, 
my  boy  ? ' 

*  Finely,'  replied  Dan. 

'  And  tell  me,  Dan,  where's  daddy  ? '  asked  Creina. 
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'  Sure,  he's  just  after  starting  for  Dnimdeer  with  the  yeUow 
mare.' 

Creina  looked  dismayed.  '  I  forgot,'  she  said ;  *  my  brother 
has  gone  to  a  fair.     I'm  so  sony  there  is  no  host  to  receive  you.' 

'  Oh,  but  there's  a  hostess,'  replied  Horton,  not  at  all  dis- 
pleased. 

*  But  my  brother  will  be  very  sorry  to  miss  you.' 

Dan  was  contemplating  the  stranger  critically. 

'  Well,'  said  Horton  pleasantly,  '  what  do  you  make  of  me  ? 
Do  you  like  me  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  yet.    Does  Auntie  Creina? '  he  said  discreetly. 

Horton  looked  at  her  with  a  questioning  smile,  which  she 
answered  frankly,  though  she  still  felt  some  uneasiness  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  entertain  a  strange  guest  in  her  brother's 
absence.  The  presence  of  the  child  had  set  her  more  at  ease, 
and  Dan  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  conversation  as 
they  went  down  to  the  house. 

At  a  glance  Horton's  civilised  eye  was  troubled  by  the 
disorder  and  neglected  opportunities  of  the  place.  They  had 
been  carting  hay  along  the  avenue  past  the  front  door,  and 
some  of  it  had  been  dropped  on  the  way ;  the  great  meadow 
sloping  to  the  river  might  have  been  made  a  beautiful  park, 
but  it  was  full  of  thistles  and  rushes,  and  what  should  have 
been  a  lawn  on  the  farther  side  of  the  house,  was  a  milking 
ground.  Now,  the  milking  was  just  over,  and  barefooted  girls 
in  short  blue  homespun  petticoats  were  passing  round  to  the 
yard  with  wooden  pails  on  their  heads. 

'I  must  keep  you  waiting  a  few  minutes  for  breakfast,' 
Creina  said.  '  I  have  my  cow  to  milk.  She  will  let  no  one  else 
come  near  her.    Dan,  take  Mr.  Macey  to  father's  dressing-room.' 

He  attributed  her  suggestion  for  his  departure  to  sensitive- 
ness. Though  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  there  was  anything 
objectionable  in  milking  a  cow,  Horton  conceived  that  she 
felt  a  delicacy  in  being  seen  occupied  in  this  way  in  the 
presence  of  a  man ;  nor  did  he  wish  to  disturb  his  romantic 
picture  of  the  mountain  maiden ;  his  Oread  turned  milkmaid 
would  be  an  anti-climax. 

He  lost  a  pretty  picture.  With  stool  tipped  forward  and 
pail  between  her  knees,  her  head  bent,  almost  touching  the 
side  of  the  black  Kerry,  and  with  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the 
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elbow  showing  the  whitest  of  arms,  her  milking  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  watch.  While  she  was  at  it  her  thoughts  were 
occupied  about  her  guest.  It  was,  *  With  John  away !  *  and 
*  Whatever*!!  I  find  to  ta!k  to  him  about  ?  *  and  *  Why  did  Lady 
Grenville  say  he'd  never  catch  a  fish  for  watching  his  own 
reflection  in  the  water  ? '  and  *  If  only  she  were  here,  too,  it 
would  be  great  fun.'  This  wish  was  parent  to  a  plan.  She 
suddenly  left  ofi"  her  milking,  and  after  giving  orders  for  her 
dogcart  to  be  got  ready  at  once,  she  ran  to  the  house  and 
wrote  a  note — 

'Dear  Lady  Grenville — If  you  love  me,  come  up  to 
breakfast  I  have  your  grand  friend  here,  and  my  brother's 
away,  and  I  cannot  think  of  anything  in  the  wide  world  to 
talk  to  him  about  I  shall  not  be  happy  till  I  see  you. — 
Your  loving  Creina.* 

She  instructed  her  messenger  to  drive  his  quickest,  and 
on  no  account  to  return  without  Lady  Grenville.  Then  she 
finished  her  milking  and  went  to  her  room. 

Horton  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  dining-room,  feeling  very 
well  pleased  to  be  at  Erinna  instead  of  at  his  inn.  He  was 
at  the  window,  for  the  room  had  bare  walls  and  old  ill- 
designed  furniture,  and  he  preferred  to  look  out  Below  the 
sloping  meadow  the  river  running  against  the  breeze  was  a 
rippling  highway  of  sunshine,  and  through  the  trees  beyond 
were  glimpses  of  the  blue  still  waters  of  Clogher  Haven.  He 
took  a  glance  back  round  the  room ;  there  was  nothing 
beautiful  in  it  but  a  bowl  of  roses — ^nothing  else  to  tell  of  the 
presence  of  a  lady.  He  smiled  when  he  thought  of  his  sister 
Ivy's  feelings  at  the  sight  of  such  a  room.  But  after  Creina 
came  in  there  was  nothing  outside  half  so  well  worth  looking 
at  She  had  changed  her  homespun  dress  for  a  crisp,  cotton 
frock  of  pale  pink,  and  her  appearance  was  so  pleasing  to 
Horton  that  he  was  only  deterred  by  a  doubt  as  to  how  she 
would  take  a  compliment  from  expressing  his  open  approval. 
He  made  a  small  experimental  venture. 

*  What  a  pretty  dress  !  if  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so.  I 
am  quite  a  critic  of  ladies'  dresses,  and  this  is  charming.' 

His  words  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheek,  but  she  did  not 
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look  displeased.     His  praise  was  rather  confusing,  but  really 
she  found  it  very  pleasant. 

*Lady  GrenviUe  has  reformed  our  fashions,'  she  replied. 
'They  were  two  years  old,  she  told  us,  and  now  we  shall 
be  copying  her  patterns  I  suppose  until  some  one  else  comes 
to  laugh  at  us.' 

She  could  make  no  excuse  to  a  hungry  man  for  postponing 
breakfast,  but  she  lingered  as  long  as  possible  over  her  pre- 
parations. As  they  were  about  to  sit  down,  Horton  asked 
leave  to  remove  the  bowl  of  roses  from  the  breakfast-table. 

^  It  is  a  fad  of  mine,'  he  explained  smiling ;  '  I  cannot 
bear  flowers  near  food.  The  smell  of  flowers  and  the  smell  of 
bacon  are  incongruous ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  Each  is  good, 
but  they>make  a  discord — it  is  not  fair  to  the  flowers.  Let 
me  put  them  on  the  window  sill.' 

Creina  laughed;  the  refinement  was  quite  beyond  her 
understanding. 

He  added,  ^  I  have  the  artistic  temperament  which  is  often 
exacting  and  troublesome,  but  we  have  our  compensations. 
Perhaps  we  sufler  more  than  the  Philistine,  but  we  can  enjoy 
more  also.' 

He  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  her.  She  was  con- 
scious of  an  intellectual  gulf  between  herself  and  him,  and 
feared  she  must  be  a  Philistine,  though  she  did  not  know 
what  a  Philistine  was.  She,  meanwhile,  piqued  his  interest 
and  curiosity  in  himself.  He  saw  himself,  the  complex  and 
experienced,  from  the  point  of  view  of  her,  the  simple  and 
unmoulded.  He  proposed  to  show  her  more  of  himself,  but 
did  not  lead  her  all  at  once  to  the  secret  chambers  of  his 
heart ;  rather  as  a  host  who,  after  giving  a  visitor  a  peep  at 
his  mansion,  takes  him  through  the  grounds  before  crossing 
the  threshold,  he  began  by  telling  her  something  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, his  family,  and  his  English  surroundings.  He 
was  so  much  interested  in  his  story  that  he  did  not  notice  that 
she  suddenly  grew  inattentive.  The  sound  of  distant  wheels 
which  she  had  caught  came  nearer,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Lady  GrenviUe  was  being  brought  up  the  avenue  at  a  gallop 
by  a  proud  and  determined  driver. 

Creina  ran  to  the  door. 

'  Thank  heaven,  that's  over ! '  exclaimed  Lady  GrenviUe.    '  I 
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never  had  such  an  experience.  It  has  been  full  speed  the 
whole  way  and  at  a  gallop  through  the  gates.  Nothing  I 
could  say  was  of  any  use.     Creina,  you  must  punish  him.' 

*I  had  her  honour's  commands  to  dhrive  my  big  best,' 
said  the  boy,  *and  what  more  did  I  want?  Ten  minyets, 
miss,  from  Father  Douane's  gate — divil  a  more.' 

*Well  done,  Johnny,*  Creina  said  with  approval.  'And 
how  good  of  you  to  come !     I  knew  you  would.* 

*  And  what  do  you  think  of  him,  Creina  ?  * 

*  Oh,  he's  very  nice,  but  I*m  dreadfully  afraid  of  him.  If 
ever  I  had  an  idea  in  my  head  it's  gone  from  me  since  we  met. 
It's  only  "  Yes  *'  and  "  No  "  I  can  say,  but  now  you  have  come 
my  troubles  are  all  over.* 

The  presence  of  Lady  Grenville  gave  her  a  feeling  of  free- 
dom ;  her  shyness  disappeared ;  there  was  a  look  of  expecta- 
tion and  amusement  in  her  eyes  as  they  entered  the  room. 

*Well,  Mr.  Macey,*  said  Lady  Grenville,  shaking  hands 
with  Horton,  *  here's  a  surprise.  You  are  just  the  last  person 
I  expected  to  meet  here,  and  I  had  no  idea  you  could  get 
up  so  early.  It's  too  bad  of  me,  Creina,  not  to  have  sent  word 
to  you  that  I  was  coming.'  Creina  exchanged  smiles  with  her, 
feeling  very  grateful.  '  But  I'm  glad  I'm  in  time  for  breakfast ; 
I  was  never  so  hungry.* 

*  But  we  have  finished  Mr.  Macey's  trout,*  said  Creina. 
'  I  was  caught  poaching,'  he  explained. 

*  That's  just  what  you  wanted,  and  more  than  you  deserve,* 
replied  Lady  Grenville.  *  I  expect  you  were  getting  dread- 
fully bored  at  being  alone.' 

'  Oh  no,*  said  Creina,  with  a  suspicion  of  mischief  in  her 
voice.  *  Mr.  Macey  says  he  can  always  be  contented  in  the 
society  of  his  own  thoughts.' 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Macey,  you  have  been  doing  yourself  an  injustice  1* 
remarked  Lady  Grenville.  *  I  am  sure  you  are  not  one  of  the 
easily  satisfied'  She  spoke  in  such  an  agreeable  tone  that  the 
sarcasm  of  her  words  passed  unnoticed 

'Perhaps  you  are  right  I  wish  I  had  a  more  contented 
disposition;  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  thinking  man  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  world  as  he  finds  it.* 

*  Then  I*m  glad  I'm  not  a  thinker,  for  I  like  the  world  just 
as  it  is,  and  the  only  trouble  is,  that  we  have  such  a  short  time 
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in  it  Ah,  when  you  are  my  age,  Creina,  you  will  know  what 
I  mean.  With  every  new  morning  you  now  say  to  yourself, 
"  Here  is  another  day  being  added  to  my  life,"  but  by  and  by 
it  will  be,  "  Here  is  another  day  being  stolen  away  from  it." 
This  is  my  only  grievance :  the  world  is  exactly  to  my  taste.' 

'  It  would  be  excellent  if  it  were  not  for  our  own  mistakes,' 
observed  Horton.  'Now  what  I  should  like  would  be  to 
have  my  life  over  again,  with  my  present  experience ;  and  cor- 
rect the  mistakes,  avoid  the  snares,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities.' 

'  Would  that  be  quite  fair  to  others  ? '  asked  Creina. 

*  Why  ? '  he  inquired,  rather  puzzled. 

'Oh,  Creina,  he's  an  Englishman,  give  him  time,'  said 
Lady  Grenville.  *Well,  you  still  look  perplexed,  so  I  must 
tell  you.  If  you  knew  what  was  coming  and  others  didn't, 
wouldn't  it  give  you  an  unfair  advantage  ?  You  would  never 
back  a  losing  horse,  and  you'd  keep  the  money  your  friend 
ought  to  have  won  ;  or  you  would  find  out  by  experience  that 
your  wife  had  a  bad  temper  and  you'd  leave  her  for  some  one 
else  to  marry.' 

'  But  if  all  had  the  same  chances  of  going  back  ? ' 

*  Then  don't  you  see  everything  would  be  different  No 
one  would  do  the  same  things,  you  would  not  meet  the  same 
people,  and  your  present  experience  would  be  of  no  use  to 
you.  But  isn't  that  English,  Creina?  It  is  the  businesslike 
view  of  life.  He  wants  it  aU  planned  out  and  corrected,  and 
a  fair  copy  made.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  the  whole  fun  in 
life  is  its  mistakes.' 

*  For  other  people.' 

'  And  for  ourselves  too.  Oh,  what  a  dull  world  it  would  be 
if  we  were  all  fair  copies  such  as  Mr.  Macey  would  like  to  be ! ' 

Horton  was  r^etting  the  arrival  of  Lady  Grenville.  He 
could  not  now  impress  Creina  as  he  had  desired.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  talk  of  oneself  to  a  woman,  but  it  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  do  so  to  two,  especially  if  there  is  an  alliance  between 
them.  He  noticed  almost  jealously  the  influence  which  Lady 
Grenville  seemed  to  have  over  Creina,  and  how  since  her 
arrival  he  had  been  forced  to  play  a  smaller  part  than  he  liked. 
He  had  thought  Miss  Moriarty  a  serious  young  lady,  but  now 
she  seemed  so  no  longer ;  and  he  perceived  a  readiness  in  her 
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to  laugh  and  to  find  amusement  where  he  saw  none.  Lady 
Grenville  interfered  with  the  unfolding  of  the  little  romance 
he  had  sketched ;  he  was  glad  she  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days, 
and  with  a  view  to  learning  which  day  it  would  be,  expressed 
his  regret  that  she  was  going  so  )5oon.  Her  reply  was  dis- 
concerting. 

*  Creina,  I  have  a  bit  of  news  for  you,'  she  said ;  *  I  was 
going  to  keep  it  till  we  were  alone,  but  I  don't  know  why  Mr. 
Macey  should  not  hear  it  too.' 

*  Good  news  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  mean  to  stay  here  another  fortnight,  and  then  I'm 
going  to  take  you  to  England  with  me.' 

'  What  I '  cried  Creina.     'What!' 

'Yes,  I've  decided  everything,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Moriarty  to-day.  I  know  he  won't  refuse  me.  And  you  shall 
have  three  months'  holiday  and  see  the  world,  my  dear.* 

Creina  flushed  with  surprise.  'Is  it  true?'  she  cried 
'  Tell  me  quickly,  is  it  true  ? ' 

'  It's  all  settled.  I  thought  of  it  days  ago,  and  I  shall 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  you.  You  shall  see  London  and  Paris, 
and  the  pictures  you  are  so  curious  about,  and  you  shall  go  to 
the  theatres  and  dances,  and  we'll  show  you  off.' 

Creina  was  too  bewildered  by  the  prospect  which  opened 
before  her  to  express  her  joy. 

'  Come,'  she  said,  jumping  up,  '  come  and  tell  me  all  about 
it,  out  in  the  garden.  Oh,  Mr.  Macey,  I  am  so  sorry !  I  forgot 
you  had  perhaps  not  finished  breakfast.' 

Horton  assured  her  that  he  had  finished. 

'  Then  smoke  a  pipe  and  follow  us  to  the  garden,'  said  Lady 
Grenville.  '  We  have  frocks  and  things  to  talk  about  which 
would  not  interest  you.' 

'  He's  quite  a  judge  of  lady's  dress,'  said  Creina.  '  I'll 
consult  you  about  the  patterns,  Mr.  Macey,  before  I  go — ^if  I 

go' 

Horton  was   displeased.     The   thought  of  Creina  being 

shown  the  world  by  Lady  Grenville  was  unpleasant  to  him.    'It 

will  spoil  her,'  he  said  to  himself.     '  Her  greatest  charm  is  her 

simplicity,  her  difference  from  the  young  ladies  who  like  shops 

and  dances.'     If  she  had  to  be  introduced  to  the  world  he 

would  have  liked  to  be  the  medium ;  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
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to  see  her  interest  and  surprise ;  this  trivial-natured  woman  was 
not  a  fit  guide  for  her.  He  was  angry  without  quite  knowing 
his  grievance,  except  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  influence  of 
Lady  Grenville,  and  had  no  chance  of  taking  her  place  in 
moulding  Creina's  character  except  as  her  lover.  He  disliked 
the  precision  in  the  relationship  between  men  and  women,  the 
necessity  to  be  nothing  or  everything,  an  acquaintance  or  a  be- 
trothed lover.  He  was  already  sufficiently  attracted  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  former,  but  cautious  enough  to  reject  the 
alternative.  But  though  he  had  preferred  Creina  as  he  had 
first  found  her,  serious  and  shy,  the  presence  of  Lady  Grenville 
had  helped  to  emphasise  her  charm  of  simplicity.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  was  marked  in  every  way.  There  was  a  repose 
about  the  girl  even  when  she  was  animated,  while  the  elder 
lady  was  quick,  full  of  gesture,  almost  restless  in  manner. 
And  in  appearance  the  dissimilarity  was  striking.  Lady 
Grenville's  warm  colouring  had  a  suggestion  of  sunnier  lands 
than  ours,  her  eyes  were  dark,  her  regular  features  almost 
Elastem  in  their  moulding ;  while  Creina,  in  spite  of  exposure  to 
sun  and  mountain  breezes,  had  a  touch  of  the  wild  rose  in  her 
cheek,  and  her  features,  happy  in  their  irregularity,  were  a 
winning  protest  against  the  aquiline. 

'  A  girl  without  money  or  rank,'  he  reflected,  '  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  too.  What  would  they  say  at  home  if  I  presented 
her  as  my  future  wife  ?  *  He  smiled  at  the  contemplation  of 
the  possibility.  '  But  she  pleases  me,  and  I,  no  doubt,  interest 
her.  I  must  think  of  her  peace  of  mind  and  be  careful  not  to 
allow  her  interest  to  grow  too  deep.' 


CHAPTER  IX 


creina's  engagement 


The  three  generations  asked  for  the  making  of  a  gentleman 
had  been  expended  in  the  production  of  Horton  Macey.  But, 
in  the  ascent  of  a  family,  after  money,  social  position,  and  good 
manners  have  been  successively  acquired,  there  is  a  further 
step  to  win — the  fashioning  of  the  souL  With  the  Maceys  its 
dormant  germ  had  been  neglected  by  old  Dabs  and  his 
followers,  who  were  more  practically  occupied,  but  the  present 
generation  discovered  and  cultivated  it.  And,  necessarily,  souls 
of  such  limited  pedigree  having  no  outlets  into  the  past  must  be 
more  self-centred  than  those  in  whom  the  sources  of  inspiration 
are  far  off.  Much  excuse  may  therefore  be  found  for  Horton 
Macey's  interest  in  his  own  romantic  and  spiritual  exercises. 

It  was  here  that  there  was  the  most  marked  difference 
between  him  and  Creina.  Though  he  had  some  mental  com- 
plexity and  artificial  attainments,  and  she  was  simple  in  mind 
and  tastes,  it  was  he,  not  she,  who  had  the  unformed,  easily 
read  soul.  She  had  inherited  emotions  won  from  the  past  by 
generations  of  dwellers  in  wild  scenes  and  stormy  times  ;  their 
spirit  was  bom  new  in  her  as  a  spring  in  the  valley  whose 
source  is  far  away  on  the  mountains.  Horton's  feelings, 
quickened  by  no  distant  influences,  played  like  a  fountain  self- 
contained  in  the  midst  of  a  reservoir.  So  while  to  him  the 
beautiful  which  he  had  cultivated  and  the  love  of  which  he 
dreamed  took  him  but  little  farther  than  the  limit  of  his  desires, 
for  Creina  beauty  and  love  opened  vistas  into  the  magical 
and  unknown.  They  made  Horton  conscious  of  his  own  soul, 
for  within  its  boundaries  they  began  and  ended;  they  made 
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Creina  forget  herself  and  her  surroundings,  and  carried  her 
away  into  the  captivity  of  romance. 

A  contingent  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  the  phenomenon 
of  love,  and  Horton  Macey  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  of  his  family  to  produce  its  blossom.  He  had  fallen  in 
love.  It  was  not  an  extreme  case,  but  it  was  real.  The 
measure  of  love  is  the  measure  of  the  soul,  and  we  do  not 
look  for  big  waves  in  a  piece  of  ornamental  water ;  but  there 
was  a  well-marked  ripple.  Many  men  have  been  in  love  for 
a  long  time  before  they  have  known  it,  but  Horton  discovered 
his  condition  at  once.  He  was  quick  to  perceive  new  sensa- 
tions, and  this  one  was  novel^-quite  different  from  his  feeling 
for  Nancy  Gifford,  for  instance.  If  he  allowed  it  to  lead  him 
to  the  altar  he  saw  that  it  involved  sacrifice,  for  Creina  was 
the  sister  of  a  poor  Irish  squire,  a  Roman  Catholic,  by  no 
means  well  educated,  not  the  lady  his  family  would  approve ; 
therefore  he  saw  that  he  was  disinterested  in  his  feelings.  He 
recognised  that  he  was  in  love,  but  admitted  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  test  himself  and  study  Creina  more  closely  before 
venturing  on  the  momentous  step  of  choosing  her  as  his  wife. 
Some  greater  difficulty  than  he  had  at  first  counted  on  in  making 
way  with  her  had  stimulated  his  interest  When  Lady  Gren- 
ville  or  others  were  present  she  was  frank  and  friendly  with 
him  ;  when  they  were  alone  she  was  reserved. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  after  making  the  great  discovery  that 
he  was  in  love,  and  finding  no  signs  in  her  of  readiness  to 
capitulate  to  his  attractions,  he  changed  his  demeanour.  He 
talked  less  of  himself,  and  grew  more  thoughtful  for  her.  He 
showed  an  interest  in  her  pursuits,  went  with  her  to  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  people,  and  was  unexpectedly  generous  in 
his  donations.  He  attended  mass  on  the  following  Sunday 
morning,  made  friends  with  Father  Douane,  deferred  to  Mr. 
Moriart/s  opinion  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  though  he  secretly 
despised  him  as  an  uneducated  barbarian,  and  showed  much 
tact  in  his  attentions  to  Lady  Grenville.  It  was  little  to  his 
taste  to  have  to  make  concessions  instead  of  playing  the  part 
of  conqueror  and  receiving  them ;  but  his  previous  attitude 
had  failed,  and  it  was  the  only  course.  He  was  rewarded  for 
his  pains  :  unquestionably  he  now  made  way.  Creina's  smile 
told  of  a  new  pleasure  in  meeting  him,  and  though  she  was  as 
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shy  as  ever,  her  coldness  seemed  gone;  his  successive  ap- 
proaches to  a  nearer  familiarity  were  unchallenged.  He  saw 
that  she  was  no  longer  indifferent  He  had  some  skill  in 
complimentary  phrase,  and  it  delighted  him  to  watch  the  blush 
of  pleasure  which  his  expression  of  appreciation  could  win. 

It  may  count  as  weakness  in  Creina's  nature  that  the  way 
to  her  heart  should  have  been  won  by  admiration,  though  this 
has  perhaps  been  the  chief  weapon  in  man's  conquests,  espe- 
cially with  the  simple  and  inexperienced  among  women.  It 
speaks  of  neither  vanity  nor  gratitude  in  her  as  it  may  at  first 
seem,  but  rather  of  the  awakening  consciousness  of  the  wonder 
and  the  magic  of  her  womanhood.  This  man  who  was  nothing 
to  her  before  becomes  the  one  man ;  he  has  shown  her  the 
marvel  The  power  of  love,  the  desire  to  be  loved  hidden  in 
her  heart,  is  aroused,  and  she  believes  the  secret  to  be  in  this 
lover  whom  she  endows  with  the  romance  inherited  from  the 
ages.  Another  might  have  filled  the  part  equally  well,  but 
she  would  not  believe  it ;  and  generally  she  becomes  a  faithful 
wife,  and  loves  constantly  in  spite  of  some  disillusion.  This, 
considering  the  improbability  of  the  man  and  woman  best 
fitted  to  love  each  other  being  brought  together  in  our  world, 
is  an  excellent  compromise ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  love- 
ableness  of  human  nature  that  there  should  be  so  much  affec- 
tion between  mates  united  in  a  somewhat  random  fashion. 
Still  it  is  a  compromise,  and  quite  another  thing  from  that 
love  which  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  life — ^whether  it  be  re- 
warded by  fulfilment,  or  only  victorious  in  sorrow  and  sacrifice. 

The  wise  selection  of  the  future  Lady  Macey  had  always 
seemed  to  Horton  the  most  important  thing  in  life,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  found  her 
in  Creina,  he  felt  a  certain  pride  in  his  unwisdom.  It  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  emancipation,  of  independence ;  it  marked  a 
new  phase  of  Macey  development  In  marrying  her  he  would 
be  acting  in  accordance  with  the  noblest  part  of  his  nature, 
regardless  of  the  expedient  It  flattered  him  to  think  that 
instead  of  allying  himself  with  a  lady  of  equal  or  superior 
position  in  life  he  was  making  a  concession,  a  sacrifice  to  true 
love.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  might  have  deliberated 
longer  before  finally  binding  himself  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Creina's  coming  departure  for  England. 
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'  I'll  venture  a  guess  that  she'll  come  home  engaged  to  be 
married,'  Lady  Grenville  said  to  him.  '  I  mean  to  give  her 
every  chance.  She  has  none  here.  She  has  a  charm  about 
her  which  I  believe  will  attract  men.  And  when  she  has 
acquired  a  little  more  manner  and  knows  how  to  make  the 
most  of  herself * 

*  Oh,  don't  spoU  her  I ' 

'  Ah !  but  that  is  selfish,  Mr.  Macey.  You  mean  you  do 
not  wish  her  picture  of  an  English  gentleman  spoiled.' 

He  debated  afterwards  on  this  saying,  doubtful  as  he  often 
was  in  her  pleasant  -  spoken  words,  whether  they  concealed 
a  sarcasm  or  a  compliment  No  doubt  he  had  given  Creina 
a  pleasant  picture  of  an  English  gentleman ;  to  see  others  was 
to  be  disappointed ;  that  would  be  flattering.  Or  did  she 
mean  that  only  a  little  experience  was  needed  to  show  her 
that  she  had  overvalued  him.  The  possibility  of  the  latter 
solution  increased  a  feeling  of  animosity  to  Lady  Grenville 
which  had  been  growing  with  his  affection  for  Creina,  and  her 
proposal  to  exhibit  the  girl  to  the  world  and  find  her  a 
husband  hastened  him  in  his  wooing. 

On  the  same  afternoon  he  called  at  Erinna  and  found 
Creina  alone  in  the  garden.  As  he  came  along  the  path  he 
again  put  a  question  to  himself  as  to  the  wisdom  of  taking  the 
final  step,  but  a  glance  at  her  decided  him.  The  happiness 
of  her  face,  a  glimpse  of  fun  in  her  eyes  at  greeting,  seemed 
to  suggest  that  she  was  still  unconquered,  glad  in  her  own 
thoughts,  untroubled  by  his  presence;  and  she  looked  so 
pretty  that  he  determined  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  allowing 
her  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world,  unsecured.  He  was  himself 
particularly  serious,  and  his  solemnity  made  her  laugh  out- 
right 

'  I  see  by  your  face  that  you  have  not  caught  any  fish  to- 
day,' she  said 

*  I  haven't  been  fishing,'  replied  Horton.  *  My  holiday's 
over.' 

*  What !  are  you  going  at  once  ? ' 

She  spoke  carelessly,  helped  by  the  happy  mood  in  which 
he  had  found  her,  but  awaiting  his  answer  anxiously.  She 
had  not  attempted  to  analyse  her  own  interest  in  him,  but  it 
was  suddenly  shown  to  her  as  something  more  than  friendly 
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'  Come  and  sit  down.  I  want  a  good  talk  with  you,  and 
this  is  perhaps  a  last  chance.  Here,  on  the  seat  with  the 
sea-view.* 

He  chose  the  spot  designedly.  He  wished  his  betrothal 
to  be  associated  with  a  beautiful  scene :  it  would  be  a  life- 
long memory. 

'Creina,*  he  said,  'may  I  call  you  by  your  Christian 
name  ? ' 

*  You  have  done  so,'  she  laughed,  '  without  asking ;  but  I 
do  not  mind  at  all.' 

'  You  have  done  a  great  deal  for  me  without  your  knowing 
it  You  might  not  have  guessed  it,  but  when  you  first  saw 
me  I  was  a  weary  and  disappointed  man.' 

*  Indeed,  you  did  not  seem  so.' 

'  No,  I  am  not  one  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve. 
If  a  man  is  worth  anything  he  keeps  his  troubles  out  of  sight 
I  came  here  disillusioned  and  sick  of  the  world,  to  seek  rest 
Directly  I  knew  you,  a  change  began  to  work.  I  feel  a  desire 
to  speak  to  you  about  myself — to  tell  you  what  I  could  not 
tell  others.  I  count  on  your  sympathy.  I  shrink  from  speak- 
ing of  myself  to  people,  but  to  you  I  long  to  do  so.' 

He  was  speaking  without  knowing  it  almost  the  same 
words  he  had  used  to  Nancy  Gifford 

*  Is  it  so,  really  ? '  she  said  rather  nervously.  *  You  have  had 
to  suffer  and  had  no  one  to  share  your  trouble.  And  all 
the  time  I  thought  you  were  just  without  a  care  in  the  world.' 

'I  came  here  at  the  right  time.  I  was  drifting  into 
cynicism.  The  world  and  its  pleasures  had  no  interest  for 
me.     I  was  deceived  by  a  woman.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Creina,  as  he  seemed  to  wait  for 
her  comment 

*  She  led  me  to  think  she  loved  me.  I  believe  I  loved 
her.  Now  that  I  can  look  back  calmly,  I  confess  that  I  loved 
her,  but  not  with  my  deepest  nature.  My  eye  was  attracted, 
not  my  soul.  I  found  her  to  be  calculating  and  shallow,  and 
I  lost  my  faith  in  woman ;  and  for  a  man  to  lose  his  faith  in 
woman  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  befall  him.  Well,  that  is 
done  with,  thank  Heaven !  I  came  over  here  to  forget  the 
world,  and  what  I  lost  has  been  more  than  made  up.'  He 
looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  Creina  flushed  deeply. 
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*  Can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ? '  he  asked  gently ;  *  can  you  ?' 
Her  eyes  were  fastened  to  the  ground,  she  made  no  pre- 
tence of  misunderstanding,  but  she  could  find  no  word  in 
reply. 

*  Dearest,  you  have  guessed.  I  have  found  my  true  love 
in  you.  I  never  knew  what  love  was  before.  Creina,  tell  me. 
Will  you can  I  be  this  to  you  ?  * 

Her  face  had  lost  its  colour.  She  lifted  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered  expression;  then  with  a 
quick  movement  she  touched  his  hand  for  a  moment,  and, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  sprang  up  and  fled  along  the  garden 
path  to  the  house. 

He  was  not  quite  pleased ;  the  scene  had  been  so  short ; 
its  termination  so  abrupt  She  was  won ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it ;  but  not  impressively.  He  had  pictured  the  close 
of  the  scene  with  a  sweet  face  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  and 
then  a  long  blissful  hour  in  which  each  had  revealed  the 
depths  of  the  heart  to  the  other.  Still,  he  reflected,  she  was  a 
child  of  the  mountains,  a  wild  thing  in  spite  of  her  gentleness, 
and  there  was  an  attraction  in  the  prospect  of  winning  her  to 
more  familiar  relationship.  He  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the 
little  flutter  of  the  heart  which  the  thought  of  it  brought 
She  was  undeveloped,  and  his  would  be  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  flower  unfold  under  the  influence  of  his  love 
of  her. 

He  sat  for  some  minutes  uncertain  whether  to  follow  her, 
but  decided  to  leave  her  alone  until  the  evening.  He  would 
speak  first  to  Mr.  Moriarty,  and — then  for  the  moonlight  in  the 
garden,  or  perhaps  the  mountain  path,  and  the  completion  of 
the  scene  more  in  accordance  with  his  forecast  Having 
decided  this  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  walked  leisurely  home- 
ward, satisfied,  but  with  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  general 
who  has  taken  a  fortress  and  counts  the  loss  among  his  forces 
which  the  capture  entailed. 

Next  day  Lady  Grenville  received  Creina's  shy  announce- 
ment of  her  engagement  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  but  little 
pleasure.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  good  match  for  Creina,  and 
really  she  knew  nothing  in  Horton's  disfavour ;  but  she  loved 
her  young  friend  so  well  that  she  wished  to  like  her  husband 
also,  and  perhaps  she  was  disappointed  in  not  having  been 
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herself  the  person  to  discover  him  for  her.  But  whatever  she 
may  have  felt,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  respond  sympathetically; 
for  she  saw  at  once  that  the  girPs  heart  was  full,  and  that  she 
longed  for  words  of  affection. 

Days  of  pleasant  love-making  followed :  days  when  Creina 
showed  Horton  the  beauties  of  her  mountain  country,  and 
Horton  led  Creina  through  picturesque  pathways  in  his  own 
nature.  The  duration  of  the  delightful  period  was  made 
shorter  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  by  Lady  Grenville's 
anxiety  to  return  to  England.  She  had  received  a  letter  from 
Roger  Wynkin,  written  from  the  Pegasus^  telling  her  that  Cap- 
tain Grenville  had  offered,  through  the  Egyptian  Government, 
a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  to  any  person 
who  should  be  the  means  of  contriving  Martin's  escape.  He 
hoped  that,  through  the  agency  of  merchants  trading  into  the 
Soudan,  it  might  be  accomphshed.  The  letter  renewed  Lady 
Grenville's  hopes,  and  made  her  restless ;  she  wished  to  be 
back  in  England,  to  hear  more  from  Roger,  perhaps  to  make 
another  attempt  to  see  the  Captain. 

As  Horton  made  no  objection  to  the  earlier  date  of  depar- 
ture— indeed  he  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  for  he 
wished  to  announce  his  betrothal  to  his  family  and  commence 
Creina's  social  education — the  going  to  England  took  place 
within  a  week  of  the  engagement,  and  they  all  travelled  to- 
gether, Horton  leaving  the  ladies  in  London  and  going  on 
alone  to  Court-de-Field. 

The  enjoyment  which  Lady  Grenville  had  promised  herself 
in  showing  the  world  to  the  mountain  girl  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  urgent  letters  reached 
Creina,  from  both  Horton  and  Lady  Macey,  requesting  her  to 
come  to  Court-de-Field.  No  letter  of  apology  to  Lady  Gren- 
ville for  taking  away  a  guest  accompanied  these,  and  Creina 
was  perplexed  between  the  claims  of  her  future  husband  and 
the  consideration  due  to  her  kind  friend. 

Lady  Macey's  letter  was  not  a  long  one,  but  it  had  cost  her 
much  thought.  Horton's  announcement  of  his  engagement 
had  been  received  with  a  flood  of  indignant  tears,  followed  by 
a  day  in  bed ;  but  when  she  had  clearly  recognised  that  this 
undistinguished  alliance  was  inevitable,  she  decided  to  accept 
it  with  a  good  grace.     One  thing  she  was  firm  about,  and 
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Horton  readily  fell  in  with  her  views :  her  son's  future  wife 
must  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  influence  of 
such  a  woman  as  Lady  Grenville. 

Creina  showed  the  letter  to  her  hostess,  and  asked  her 
advice. 

*  My  dear  Creina  (she  read) — I  write  with  a  full  heart 
to  welcome  to  our  family  one  whom  I  shall  henceforth 
regard  as  a  child  of  my  own.  I  confess  the  news  gave  me 
a  shock,  from  which  I  have  hardly  yet  recovered;  but  a 
mother's  feelings  are  acute.  None  but  a  mother  can  know 
what  it  is  to  find  herself  no  longer  first  in  her  son's  affec- 
tions, or  the  doubts  which  arise  as  to  whether  the  woman 
he  has  chosen  will  understand  and  appreciate  him  as  he 
deserves.  But  my  faith  in  my  boy's  judgment  reassures 
me.  I  know  he  would  never  choose  unworthily ;  and  I  may 
say,  "  My  Horton's  choice  is  mine."  It  would  not  be  becom- 
ing in  me  to  extol  him,  but  perhaps  you  hardly  yet  know  the 
treasure  Heaven  has  given  you  in  him.  I  would  say  nothing 
of  his  external  advantages,  the  social  position,  culture,  and 
splendid  prospects,  which  would  alone  have  enabled  him  to 
make  a  brilliant  marriage,  which  I  did  not  ask  for,  knowing, 
as  the  laureate  poet  says,  that — 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

But  his  is  an  unusually  refined  and  sensitive  soul ;  with  his 
wife  it  must  be  deep  answering  to  deep ;  and  in  you,  I  doubt 
not,  he  has  found  his  ideal.  Dear  boy !  his  past  has  been 
happy,  very  happy  I  and  I  know  you  will  strive  to  make  his 
future  so.  We  want  you  to  come  to  us  at  once.  We  leave 
Court-de-Field  in  a  fortnight  to  join  our  yacht  at  Cowes,  and 
as  we  wish  to  see  you  here  first,  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  if 
you  postpone.  Sir  Parkes  wishes  me  to  convey  to  you  his 
greetings,  and  my  daughters  join  me  in  love.  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  losing  a  son,  but  gaining  a  daughter. — ^Yours  affectionately, 

'Gertrude  Macev.' 

In  addition  to  her  anxiety  about  the  abrupt  termination  to 
her  visit  in  Ix)ndon,  the  letter  caused  Creina  much  concern. 
She  felt  a  sudden  weight  of  responsibility — ^a  chill  of  uncer- 
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tainty  lest  she  might  not  be  able  to  fulfil  her  lover's  expecta- 
tions, or  understand  and  appreciate  him  as  he  deserved.  She 
eagerly  watched  Lady  Grenville's  face  as  she  read,  and  was 
perplexed  to  notice,  in  turn,  smiles  and  flashes  of  anger,  and 
for  a  concluding  comment  a  peal  of  laughter. 

*  Of  course  you  must  go,  Creina,'  she  said,  *  and  I  know 
how  you  feel  about  it ;  but  I  don't  mind  really.  You  are  no 
longer  free,  my  dear.' 

*  There  is  no  one  so  kind  and  considerate  as  you,'  said 
Creina ;  *  but  why  are  you  laughing  ?  I  think  it  is  such  a  very 
serious  letter.* 

*  Perhaps  that  is  why.* 

'But  she  expects  so  much  of  me:  "deep  answering  to 
deep,*"  Creina  protested 

*  That  is  as  it  is  between  her  and  Sir  Parkes.' 

*  But  there's  no  "  deep  "  in  me.  I  want  to  be  worthy  of 
him,  and  understand  him  as  he  deserves.' 

'  Ah,  Creina !  I  think  he  may  find  you  more  difficult  to 
understand  than  you  will  find  him.' 

'But  there's  nothing  to  understand  in  me.' 

'  Perhaps  in  a  few  years  you  will  not  think  so.  Now  are 
you  really  in  love  ? 

Creina  blushed.     *  Of  course  I  am.' 

*  Then  you  will  understand  him ;  and,  my  sweet  child, 
don't  trouble  yourself  about  your  unworthiness.  I  don't  know 
anybody  good  enough  for  you.  And  when  you  go  down  to 
Court-de-Field  mind  you  hold  up  your  head  and  remember 
the  pride  of  the  Moriartys.' 

She  could  have  said  a  good  deal  that  was  satirical  about 
Lady  Macey  and  her  intolerable  letter,  but  consideration  for 
Creina  checked  her ;  and  she  settled  the  girl's  doubts  at  once 
by  suggesting  a  day  for  her  departure,  and  proposing  a  renewal 
of  her  visit  before  she  returned  to  Ireland. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   MEETING   OF   LADY   GRENVILLE   AND   THE   CAPTAIN 

For  the  short  time  Creina  was  under  Lady  Grenville's  charge 
she  had  watched  over  her  with  as  much  thoughtfulness  as  if 
she  had  been  her  daughter.  She  wisely  refrained  from  intro- 
ducing her  into  those  somewhat  Bohemian  circles  within  which 
she  had  found  a  welcome  on  her  reappearance  in  the  world ; 
but  everything  that  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by  young 
ladies  familiar  with  London  was  so  new  and  wonderful  to  this 
inexperienced  girl,  that  there  had  been  no  need  to  take  trouble 
to  find  amusement  for  her.  With  Creina's  departure  came  a 
sense  of  loneliness,  almost  of  desertion.  There  were  barriers 
set  between  her  and  the  only  people  in  the  world  for  whom 
she  felt  affection.  Martin  was  exiled,  Captain  Grenville  had 
refused  all  the  previous  overtures  she  had  made  towards  a 
renewal  of  intimacy,  and  Creina,  in  whose  companionship  her 
motherly  instinct  had  been  rekindled,  was  snatched  away  from 
her.  She  had  not  even  the  relief  of  seeing  Roger  Wynkin  and 
talking  to  him  about  Martin,  for  he  was  still  away  on  board  the 
Pegasus.  She  had  a  week  or  so  of  low  spirits,  during  which 
her  freedom  seemed  almost  as  irksome  as  her  former  imprison- 
ment at  Court-de-Field.  But  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be 
melancholy ;  her  love  of  diversion  prevailed,  and  before  long 
she  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  gaieties  which  were  not  wholly 
free  from  indiscretion.  There  were  gatherings  at  her  house  in 
London  of  people  whose  selection  would  not  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  Lady  Macey,  who,  nevertheless,  might  have  been 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  choosing  a  few  guests  from  among 
them.     Her  card  parties  were  notable  for  high  play,  and  she 
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was  herself  among  those  who  ventured  largely.  As  hostess 
she  was  declared  without  fault ;  and,  while  she  was  spending 
sums  far  in  excess  of  her  income,  and  making  inroads  into  her 
capital,  she  was  earning  the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  woman. 

Her  beauty,  her  recklessness,  her  preservation  of  much  that 
is  attractive  in  youth,  coupled  with  her  charm  as  a  woman  of 
experience,  won  her  many  admirers  amongst  certain  men  of  the 
world,  no  longer  young,  who  were  brought  into  contact  with 
her  at  this  time.  At  her  own  card  parties,  at  the  Bohemian 
gatherings  of  her  friend  Madame  Granton,  at  picnics  on  the 
river,  and  at  race  meetings,  she  was  constantly  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  attentive  men ;  and  though  most  of  them  were  merely 
amused  and  pleased  in  her  society,  there  was  at  least  one  who 
was  more  seriously  interested. 

Mr.  John  de  Courcey,  a  middle-aged  Irishman  of  charming 
manners,  on  the  lookout  for  a  congenial  comrade  who  might 
help  to  repair  fortunes  which  had  suffered  on  the  turf,  made  no 
disguise  of  his  admiration,  and  gave  it  out  that  he  meant  to 
marry  Lady  Grenville  directly  her  old  husband  died,  if  she 
would  have  him.  He  took  pains  to  be  seen  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  her  company ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  he  won  a 
large  sum  from  her  at  cards,  he  attempted  to  return  it  to  her, 
though  in  vain,  with  the  remark  that  he  played  with  her  for 
love,  not  money. 

Amongst  other  visitors  to  her  house  were  Lieutenant  Gifford 
and  General  Thighe.  The  old  gentlemen  were  both  capti- 
vated, and  an  amusing  rivalry  sprang  up  between  them.  She 
quickly  read  their  weak  points — the  General's  vanity,  and  his 
desire  to  be  thought  young,  the  Lieutenant's  childish  simpli- 
city, and  his  pleasure  in  getting  credit  for  impossible  naughti- 
nesses. She  flattered  and  delighted  them,  and  encouraged 
their  visits  perhaps  less  for  their  own  sakes  than  because  they 
were  a  link  with  Captain  Grenville,  of  whom  she  was  always 
anxious  to  hear.  They  were  her  guests  one  night  at  the  end 
of  July,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  to  join  the  Pegasus  at 
Cowes ;  and  the  General  then  gave  her  the  details  of  an  amus- 
ing piece  of  gossip  which  was  in  circulation  about  a  recent 
encounter  between  Captain  Grenville  and  Sir  Parkes  Macey — 
an  occasion  on  which,  it  was  said,  some  rough  handling  had 
befallen  the  worthy  baronet. 
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'The  story  is  that  Sir  Parkes  Macey  came  on  board  the 
PegasuSj  and  that  my  brother-in-law  dropped  him  overboard,' 
said  Lady  Grenville  laughing.  '  Now  tell  me,  General,  what  is 
the  truth  of  it?' 

'  You  were  the  innocent  cause  of  it  all  yourself,  my  dear 
lady,'  replied  the  General. 

'  I  ?     But  that  is  ridiculous.' 

'Not  at  all.  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  from  Gifibrd's 
niece,  who  was  on  board.  Young  Macey,  you  know,  has  got 
himself  engaged  to  your  little  Irish  friend,  and  Sir  Parkes  came 
on  board  to  inquire  after  your  character  from  Grenville.  ''  It 
is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy,"  says  Sir  Parkes,  ''  but  I  know 
youll  excuse  me."  I  suppose  he  thought  you  and  Grenville 
were  not  on  good  terms,  and  he  needn't  be  particular.  "  Miss 
Moriarty,"  says  he,  "  is  to  be  one  of  our  family.  My  wife  regards 
her  as  a  daughter,  and  you  will  imderstand  a  parent  being 
solicitous  about  all  that  concerns  his  son,"  or  some  such  bosh. 
"  It  is  necessary  we  should  be  most  careful  as  to  her  friends, 
for  she  is  young  and  unsophisticated,  and  I  wanted  a  word  with 
you  about  Lady  Grenville.  We  are  doubtful  if  she  is  a  fit 
companion  for  my  son's  fiancke^  but  a  word  of  reassurance 

from  yourself  will  count  for  much.  Now  is  there  any  truth ' 

Nancy  says  that  the  Captain  began  to  swear  at  him  and  looked 
liked  punching  his  head  "  Say  a  word  against  her  if  you  dare," 
he  roared,  which  must  have  put  up  the  baronet's  back,  for  he 
said  several  things  which  you  could  afford  to  laugh  at,  but 
didn't  suit  the  Captain.' 

'  And  did  he  drop  him  overboard  ? '  asked  Lady  Grenville 
with  great  interest. 

'  No,  but  next  door  to  it  He  was  standing  on  the  lower 
deck  at  the  time,  just  under  the  little  crane  which  had  been 
at  work  putting  stores  on  board,  and  what  did  he  do  but  fix 
the  clips — you  know  those  things  like  a  pair  of  tongs — ^fixed  'em 
to  Macey's  collar  and  gave  the  man  at  the  handle  the  word  to 
hoist,  and  then  when  he  came  up  in  the  air  he  swung  him  over 
the  rails  and  gave  the  order  to  lower  away,  and  so  dropped  him 
into  the  boat  as  if  he  had  been  a  bale.  Nancy  and  Wynkin 
laughed  till  they  cried  as  he  was  being  rowed  back  to  his  yacht' 
'  No ;  is  this  true  ? '  asked  Lady  Grenville,  laughing  herself; 
*  or  are  you  just  entertaining  me  ? ' 
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'  It's  as  Nancy  told  me/  replied  the  General  '  She  likes 
to  make  the  most  of  a  story  I  know,  but  it  must  be  pretty 
correct,  for  they  say  Macey  is  bringing  an  action  for  assault/ 

'  And  this  is  the  way  William  deals  with  people  who  speak 
lightly  of  me,'  Lady  Grenville  thought  with  pride  and  gratitude ; 
but  she  gave  no  expression  to  her  feeling. 

*My  brother-in-law  will  always  be  a  young  man.  How 
young  he  looks  too ! '  she  said. 

*  He  takes  wonderful  care  of  himself,'  replied  the  General  a 
little  jealously,  *  and  he  never  plays  tricks  with  his  constitu- 
tion. Yes,  age  don't  count  by  years.  I  myself  feel  as  young 
as  ever,' 

He  smiled  gallantly,  assured  of  his  youthful  appearance, 
proud  of  his  figure,  which  was  not  however  unbeholden  to  art. 
He  was  at  the  time  wearing  elastic  braces  and  thigh  straps, 
and  had  a  porous  plaster  on  his  back ;  but  if  his  form  was 
juvenile  enough,  in  his  face  for  twenty  years  there  had  been 
no  trace  of  that  freshness  which  still  remained  to  his  friend. 

*We  are  envious  of  men,'  Lady  Grenville  continued, 
*  because  of  the  privileges  which  Nature  has  given  to  them  and 
denied  to  us ;  and  the  worst  of  all  these  is  one  which  the  sexes 
may  regret  mutually — ^you  keep  your  youth  longer.' 

*  There  are  exceptions,'  said  the  General  bowing. 

'  You  know  you  are  our  superiors  in  all  things  but  one,'  she 
went  on  in  a  laughing  mood ;  '  for  if  women  have  any  superior 
qualities  to  you,  you  would  despise  yourselves  if  you  possessed 
them,  now  wouldn't  you  ?  You  are  rich  enough  to  take  pride 
in  your  deficiencies,  in  the  same  spirit  of  insularity  which 
the  Briton  shows  amongst  foreigners  abroad.  But,  my  dear 
General,  I  know  that  men,  and  you  first  among  them,  recognise 
woman's  superior  excellence  in  one  thing — ^the  grace  of  her 
youth — and  you  would  gladly  see  it  last  longer ;  but  while  at 
forty-five  a  man  is  ready  as  ever  for  fighting  or  love-making,  a 
woman  already  feels  the  shadows  gathering  about  her,  dislikes 
exercise,  and  thinks  chiefly  of  the  younger  generation.  Now 
isn't  it  true  ? ' 

*  Every  word  of  it,'  assented  the  General,  '  if  we  do  not 
forget  the  exceptions.  By  Gad !  how  well  you  put  it.  And 
the  harder  the  modem  women  try  to  make  themselves  out  our 
equals  the  sooner  they  lose  their  youth,  which  was  the  only 
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thing  worth  twopence  about  'em,  I  wish  they  could  hear  you 
talk.' 

'  So  it  comes  to  this,'  she  concluded  with  a  laugh  which 
covered  her  sarcasm,  'that  we  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of 
except  those  attractions  which  make  us  pleasing  to  men.' 

'  And  it's  pretty  certain  that  the  women  who  don't  please 
us  don't  really  please  themselves.' 

*  So  now  we  have  settled  a  very  serious  problem.  Good- 
bye for  the  present.  There  is  my  friend  Mr.  de  Courcey,  I 
must  talk  to  him  about  an  arrangement  for  getting  to  Goodwood. 
If  I  don't  see  you  again,  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  the  Cowes  week.' 

General  Thighe  and  Lieutenant  Gilford  walked  home  to- 
gether that  evening.  They  were  both  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  their  hostess  and  spoke  little.  The  General  was  not  in  love; 
of  love  he  was  incapable ;  but  it  pleased  him,  proved  him  young, 
to  believe  himself  the  mark  of  Cupid.  He  received  the  shafts 
as  a  good-natured  elephant  might  accept  the  prods  of  a  child, 
with  pleasure  in  the  tickling.  The  Lieutenant's  devotion  was 
more  sincere.  He  was  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  be 
ignored,  or  not  taken  seriously  by  women ;  but  Lady  Grenville 
made  him  feel  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  his  position  as  one 
of  the  stronger  sex.  She  deferred  to  his  opinion,  appealed  to 
him  as  a  man  of  the  world,  accused  him  of  cynicism  and  dis- 
trust of  woman,  and  scolded  him  for  being  unwed.  He 
admitted  to  himself  that  he  was  in  bondage  to  her,  and 
the  discovery  dismayed  and  entranced  him.  To  be  in  love  ! 
and  the  lady  a  married  woman  !  the  wickedness  of  the  sugges- 
tion gave  him  awful  joy.  But  it  was  unlawful  and  must  be 
crushed  out ;  he  would  siUow  himself  to  indulge  the  forbidden 
feeling  no  longer ;  if  his  attentions  grew  more  marked  he  might 
compromise  the  lady — ^that  too  was  a  thrilling  thought.  It 
was  well  he  was  leaving  London  for  the  present 

*  That  fellow  de  Courcey's  a  rascal,'  said  the  General  after 
awhile. 

'  I  dislike  the  man  myself,'  agreed  the  Lieutenant. 

*  Lady  Grenville  sees  more  of  him  than  he  deserves,  and  it's 
getting  talked  about  She  wants  a  good  friend  just  now.  I 
am  told  the  old  husband  has  heard  the  gossip  about  her  and 
has  got  suspicious.' 

'  He's  a  contemptible  fellow,'  said  the  Lieutenant 

H 
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'  He's  a  brute,  Gifford  What  do  you  think  ?  He  has  put 
detectives  on  her  track.' 

The  Lieutenant  was  speechless  with  consternation. 

'  Yes,  they've  been  watching  her  for  a  week,  and  she  knows 
it  and  don't  care ;  but  I  don't  like  that  fellow  de  Courcey. 
She  wants  a  relation  to  stand  by  her.  I  shall  talk  to  Grenville 
about  it  to-morrow  night.' 

'  I  hope  that  neither  of  us  have  been  mixed  up  with  any 
tales  that  have  reached  her  husband,'  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant 
in  genuine  alarm. 

'  I  shouldn't  like  to  answer  for  the  consequences  in  your 
case,'  replied  the  General  ironically. 

General  Thighe's  confidential  commimication  to  Captain 
Grenville  about  the  indiscretions  of  his  sister-in-law  was  made 
a  few  days  afterwards  on  board  the  Pegasus.  Some  gossip 
about  her  had  already  reached  him,  and  this  and  her  appear- 
ance at  Cowes  in  a  hired  yacht  with  a  party  which  included  a 
lady  who  had  been  forbidden  to  appear  at  Court  had  left  him 
in  a  mood  unfitted  for  the  quiet  reception  of  the  General's 
friendly  warning.  He  greeted  his  announcement  of  Mr.  de 
Courcey's  attentions  and  Lady  Grenville's  annoyance  from  her 
husband's  detectives  with  an  outburst  of  wrath. 

*  You  have  had  the  privilege  of  Lady  Grenville's  friendship 
and  have  grossly  abused  it  You  talk  twaddle  about  the 
persecution  of  a  lady,  and  you  have  been  one  of  the  very  men 
who  have  helped  to  bring  it  about,  taking  advantage  of  her 
good-nature  and  letting  her  be  seen  with  you  and  a  set  of 
bald-headed  old  rascals  at  a  race  meeting.  Where's  your 
chivalry  ?  You  might  have  helped  her,  and  now  you  make  it 
worse  by  repeating  silly  gossip  about  this  de  Courcey.  I  have 
no  patience  with  you.' 

The  General  rose  with  dignity.  '  Perhaps  youll  be  good 
enough  to  put  a  boat  at  my  service  to  take  me  ashore,'  said 
he,  'and  have  my  things  sent  on  to  the  club.  I  refuse  to 
stay  a  moment  longer  on  this  ship.' 

'I  feel  myself  included  in  the  censure,'  added  the  Lieu- 
tenant; 'and  though  I  admit  my  folly,  I  equally  resent  your 
remarks.     Thighe  I  shall  come  with  you.' 

'  My  good  asses  I  Go  and  be  damned  to  you  both,'  said 
the  Captain. 
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After  they  had  gone  he  hardly  gave  them  a  thought,  so 
fully  occupied  was  he  with  his  own  perplexities.  Never  since 
the  day  when  Lady  Grenville  had  eloped  with  his  brother  had 
he  suffered  so  much  as  now.  So  long  as  she  was  with  her 
husband  at  Court- de- Field  he  had  felt  a  sort  of  security :  she 
was  exposed  to  no  risks,  and  he  had  grown  content  in  the 
thought  of  waiting.  Recently  he  had  blamed  himself  for 
having  provided  the  money  without  which  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  assert  her  independence  and  leave  her  husband. 
He  had  blamed  himself  again  for  want  of  faith  in  her  in 
permitting  the  idle  gossip  he  heard  to  trouble  him.  His 
determination  to  win  her  ultimately  had  been  the  ruling  motive 
of  his  life ;  he  had  resisted  every  temptation  to  meet  her ;  he 
had  given  brief  and  unsympathetic  replies  to  her  letters,  and 
ran  the  risk  of  being  thought  indifferent  by  her,  rather  than 
give  her  a  clue  to  his  real  feelings.  Now  he  was  shaken :  his 
firm  ideal  failed  to  comfort  him.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
goodness  of  her  heart,  but  he  feared  for  her  weakness.  He 
excused  her,  saw  her  as  a  sympathetic  woman  without  home, 
separated  from  the  son  whom  she  loved,  with  no  friend  to  rely 
on,  doubtful  perhaps  of  even  his  own  affection,  attractive  and 
surrounded  by  admirers.  He  saw  that  she  was  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  when  she  left  her  first  husband,  and  that 
de  Courcey's  part  was  growing  dangerously  like  his  brother's. 
He  hated  himself  for  his  distrust  of  her,  but  he  could  not 
repress  it,  and  the  fires  of  his  hatred  were  kindled.  He  had 
sworn  a  great  oath  that  he  would  marry  her,  also  that  he 
would  do  so  honourably ;  but  if  some  sacrifice  of  his  ideal  had 
to  be  made  to  achieve  his  piupose  he  would  stand  on  scruples 
no  longer.  No  act  of  his  should  bring  discredit  on  her  name; 
but  he  saw  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  secret  to  her, 
otherwise  he  could  have  no  claim  on  her,  no  power  to  influence 
her  conduct  and  save  her  from  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her.  These  were  his  reflections,  this  his  conclusion ;  and 
having  formed  it  he  went  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  her  a  note 
asking  for  an  interview  on  the  following  day.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  boat  bearing  his  letter  rowed  oflf. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  regatta,  and  half  the  yachts  of  England 
were  lying  off  Cowes,  making  the  anchorage  gay  with  their 
shining  port -holes  and  riding  lights.     From  the  deck  of  the 
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Pegasus  there  was  a  cheerful  thoroughfare  of  home  waters  to 
look  out  on — a  wide  sea  street,  with  the  Island  lights  and  its 
shipping  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  distant  glow  of 
populous  towns;  a  broad  highway  with  branching  paths, 
luminous  alleys,  and  quiet  lanes  among  the  lines  of  anchored 
vessels.  And  there  was  no  ruder  sound  of  traffic  and  unrest  in 
this  sea-way  than  the  deep  signal  note  of  an  out-going  steamer 
from  Southampton,  the  clear  ring  of  a  ship's  bell  over  the 
waters,  or  the  dip  of  oars  from  a  passing  boat 

About  an  hour  after  despatching  his  letter  the  Captain  was 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  deck,  impatient  for  his  answer,  when 
the  boat  returned  He  was  waiting  at  the  gangway  as  she 
came  alongside  and  was  greeted  in  merry  tones  by  Lady 
Grenville  herself.  He  was  startled  by  the  unexpectedness  of 
the  meeting  but  quickly  steadied  himself,  and  after  giving  her 
a  hand  up  the  steps,  ordered  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boat  to 
be  ready  to  return  to  the  yacht  in  half  an  hour. 

*  Half  an  hour  1 '  said  she,  laughing.  *  That's  not  a  very 
long  time  after  so  many  years,  and  I'm  in  no  hurry.' 

*  If  we  have  not  finished  our  talk  they  can  wait  a  bit,'  he 
replied ;  *  but  it  is  very  late,  and  your  friends  might  wonder  at 
your  absence.' 

He  led  the  way  to  the  chart- room  and  took  a  quick  glance 
at  her  as  she  came  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.  She 
was  in  evening  dress  with  a  cloak  about  her  shoulders,  and 
looked  happy  and  animated  An  adventure  always  delighted 
her,  and  die  night  expedition  on  a  mysterious  summons  of  her 
old  lover  was  specially  interesting. 

'  Well  Jenny  ! ' 

'  Well  William  ! ' 

*  What  a  girl  you  look  still ! ' 

*  Yes,  to  you,'  she  replied.  *  1  suppose  people  who  grow 
old  together  never  appear  very  different  to  each  other.* 

Indeed  the  picture  he  had  held  in  his  heart  of  her  had 
changed  more  with  time  than  she  herself  had  changed  Little 
tricks  of  voice  and  manner  now  again  heard  took  him  back  to 
the  old  time  and  stirred  his  heart.  He  had  been  able  to  love 
the  lady  of  his  memory  philosophically  and  with  content  in 
looking  forward  to  the  day,  however  distant,  when  he  would  be 
able  to  make  her  his  wife.     It  was  harder  to  think  of  the  lady 
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before  him  in  the  same  way.  He  was  grievously  troubled. 
The  meeting  he  had  so  constantly  looked  forward  to  had  come 
upon  him  so  suddenly.  He  was  unprepared  for  it.  He  had 
always  pictured  the  meeting  as  coming  after  his  brother's  death, 
when  he  would  be  free  to  speak ;  now  he  was  constrained. 
He  had  never  had  any  reason  to  suppose  she  thought  of  him 
with  more  than  ordinary  friendship,  and  yet  his  dreams  of  this 
meeting  had  revealed  more.  Now  her  ease,  her  freedom,  her 
gaiety,  made  an  anticlimax  to  his  cherished  fancy. 

*  Twenty-nine  years,'  she  said ;  *  what  are  they  ?  they  seem 
to  have  disappeared.  I  won't  count  them.  It  was  the  other 
day  I  saw  you  in  Paris.  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing 
since  we  met.' 

The  Captain  laughed.  '  It  doesn't  come  to  much.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  it  is  possible  to  have  done  so  little  in  the 
time.     And  you?' 

*  I've  been  in  prison  most  of  the  time.' 

He  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  her  words,  though  they 
were  pleasant  to  him.  It  troubled  him  to  look  at  her ;  he  was 
tempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  say  things  fit  for  a  young 
lover,  unmeet  for  a  man  of  his  age. 

'  Let  us  sit  outside,'  he  suggested ;  'the  night  is  warm  enough.' 

'  But  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you,'  she  said  '  I  haven't 
half  looked  at  you,  and  I  like  looking  at  yoa  It  isn't  as  if  I 
saw  you  every  day.'  The  little  coquetry  of  her  manner  was 
hard  to  resist,  but  the  Captain  was  stem  to  himself.  He  had 
determined  not  to  make  love  to  her,  though  he  might  be 
obliged  to  tell  her  of  his  love.  He  fought  hard  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  ideal  of  honour.  Seated  on  deck  under  the  stars 
it  was  easier  to  speak 

'  Is  it  anything  about  Martin  ? '  she  asked. 

*  No— not  now;  but  things  look  more  hopeful  for  him. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  is  alive  and  well.  The  last  reports 
make  it  certain,  and  our  reward  may  hit  the  mark.' 

*  Are  you  sure  he  wants  to  come,  William  ?  Could  he  not 
have  escaped  before  if  he  wished  ?  Oh,  I  sometimes  think  he 
might,  and  that  it  is  because  of  me  that  he  does  not.  He  may 
be  ashamed  of  his  birth.  I  try  to  forget  it,  but  it  often  tor- 
tures me  to  think  that  this  may  be  the  reason  he  has  not 
come.' 
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*  I  know  it  is  not  He  showed  you  his  loyalty  before  he 
went.  He  is  proud  of  you,  as  any  boy  should  be  of  such  a 
mother.     You  ought  to  trust  him,  Jenny.' 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  Captain's  words  touched 
her  best  feelings.  He  knew  her  whole  history,  he  knew  of 
her  recent  frivolities  and  indiscretions,  and  yet  spoke  of  her  as 
a  woman  a  son  could  be  proud  of.  She  felt  utterly  unworthy 
of  his  praise,  but  it  strengthened  her.  She  was  filled  with 
gratitude  and  love  for  the  strong  man  who  uplifted  her.  She 
had  no  words,  but  bent  and  kissed  his  hand. 

'  In  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  spent  many  nights  like  this 
alone  at  sea,  and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  some 
things,  Jenny,'  said  the  Captain  presently — '  many  a  problem 
of  life  that  I  could  make  nothing  of — but  two  things  always 
stood  out  clear  of  the  mists^-duty  and  love.  They  don't 
always  seem  to  pull  together ;  looks  as  if  you  had  to  give  up 
one  or  the  other  sometimes ;  but,  believe  me,  they're  com- 
rades. Duty  is  always  on  the  side  of  love,  though,  alas !  it 
sometimes  forbids  ]|pssessionr.'  He  wondered  if  she  would 
guess  at  his  meaning,  but  she  did  not  yet.  '  Don't  be  afraid 
of  a  lecture ;  I  was  thinking  of  myself  not  you.' 

She  was  puzzled  and  remained  silent. 

'  I  want  you  to  do  a  great  thing  for  me,'  he  said,  after  a 
pause.  "* 

*  William,  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power  for  you,'  she 
replied  eagerly.  *  You  are  the  one  true  friend  of  my  life.  I 
never  thought  you  indifferent,  not  even  when  you  left  my 
letters  unanswered.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  except 
Martin  I  would  do  as  much  for  as  for  you.     Tell  me  what  it  is.' 

*  It  is  a  great  thing,  dear ;  a  terribly  hard  thing.  I  want 
you  to  go  back  to  your  husband.' 

*  To  my  jailor !  *  she  cried  with  warmth.  *  How  can  you 
ask  such  a  thing?  Do  you  know?  You  don't  I  He  has 
actually  set  detectives  to  watch  me.  You  cannot  wish  it  It 
is  a  cruel  wish.' 

'  He  deserves,'  said  the  Captain,  his  own  indignation  rising 
at  the  recollection,  *  to  be  flogged  at  a  horse's  heels  for  such 
conduct' 

'  Then  what  can  you  mean  by  asking  me  to  return  to  him  ?  * 
He  began  to  be  troubled  lest  she  should  mistake  his  mean- 
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ing  and  give  him  credit  for  motives  higher  than  he  possessed. 
He  was  striving  hard  to  do  his  duty,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
no  righteous  desire  that  she  should  fulfil  hers  to  her  husband 
that  made  him  coimsel  her  return ;  he  knew  that  it  was  to 
free  her  from  the  danger  that  she  was  now  running — ^a  danger 
which  might  separate  him  permanently  from  her. 

'  I  am  thinking  of  your  good  name/  he  explained,  '  which  I 
prize  more  than  anything  on  earth.' 

'  You  must  care  more  for  my  good  name  than  for  myself/ 
she  exclaimed  impatiently,  '  if  you  wish  me  to  sacrifice  my  self- 
respect  to  it.  I  thought  you  were  a  man  who  could  despise 
idle  gossip.' 

'  Some  of  the  men  you  honour  with  your  society  care  less 
for  your  good  name  than  for  their  own  amusement,'  he  answered 
warmly.  'And  it  comes  to  this,  that  it  is  more  than  I  can 
stand.  I  believe  in  you  as  I  have  believed  in  no  other  woman. 
No  beautifid  woman  placed  as  you  are  is  free  from  danger, 
and,  by  God  I  Jenny,  I  won't  have  your  name  dragged  in  the 
dirt.' 

His  vehemence  and  tone  of  authority  silenced  her  inclina- 
tion to  resentment 

'  Perhaps  you  have  thought  me  indifferent  about  you,'  he 
continued,  'because  I  have  not  sought  you  out  or  written 
through  all  these  years;  but  I  had  my  own  reasons.  You 
have  been  a  brave  girl  and  fought  a  hard  fight,  and  come  out 
of  it  imbroken,  and  I  admire  you  for  the  very  things  I  am  con- 
demning— ^for  your  very  power  of  being  able  to  be  happy  and 
careless  of  opinion.  But  you  will  do  the  bravest  and  finest 
thing  of  all  now  if  you  give  up  your  liberty  and  go  back  to 
your  husband  It  can't  be  for  long.  It  will  free  all  your 
after-life  from  self-reproach.  It  will  silence  all  tongues.  You 
would  not  have  Martin  return  to  hear  you  lightly  spoken  of.' 

The  Captain's  last  words  told  She  shivered  at  the  thought 
of  Martin,  who  had  shown  his  faith  in  her  under  trial,  returning 
to  hear  her  name  in  the  mouths  of  gossips. 

'  No^  I  can't  go  back,'  she  almost  entreated  '  I  can  do 
anything  else.  I  will  go  away  to  Ireland  or  somewhere ;  and 
I  must  live  a  lonely  life  with  no  interest  and  no  love,  for 

Martin  will  not  return,  and  you it  will  be  years  again  I 

suppose  before  we  meet'    She  ended  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
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'  My  poor  girl,  my  dear  love/  said  the  Captain,  taking  her 
hand,  *  can't  you  guess  why  I  have  spoken  as  I  have  ?  Don't 
you  know  why  I  have  been  silent  all  these  years,  and  meant 
to  have  been  silent  longer  ?     I  can't  say  any  more.* 

She  did  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  him.  She  had  often 
thought  it  a  possibility  that  the  lover  of  long  ago  who  had 
never  married  had  not  forgotten  his  love ;  but  she  was  startled 
when  the  truth  was  clear.  She  knew  then  how  dear  to  her 
was  the  discovery.  She  had  honoured  him  in  her  heart 
always  above  all  men;  now  she  felt  proud  and  glad,  en- 
nobled by  his  devotion.  And  she  was  quick  to  read  and 
know  that  his  confession  had  been  wrung  from  him,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  that  she  should  say  little. 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  understand,'  she  replied.  *  I  will  do  what- 
ever you  ask.     I  will  go  back  to  my  husband.' 

He  took  her  hand  again  for  a  moment,  but  nothing  more 
was  said ;  all  else  was  understood  between  them.  A  minute  or 
two  afterwards  she  was  calling  a  merry  *  Good-bye '  to  him  from 
the  boat. 

The  summer  night  was  already  gone  before  the  Captain 
went  to  his  cabia  The  bright  lanes  and  alleys  among  the 
shipping  were  dim,  the  riding-lights  pale  points  along  the  out- 
line of  gray  coast,  and  the  glow  of  distant  towns  faint  against 
the  first  wild-rose  of  the  morning. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE  END   OF  CAPTAIN   GRENVILLE'S   LOVE  STORY 

Any  hesitation  Lady  Grenville  might  have  shown  in  carrying 
out  her  impulsive  promise  to  return  to  her  husband  was  pre- 
vented by  news  of  his  illness  which  reached  her  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  tidings  were  received  with  an  unconcern 
which  was  a  proof  that  no  affection  remained  in  her  heart  for 
him,  perhaps  with  satisfaction  as  giving  her  an  excuse  for  leav- 
ing her  friends  and  taking  a  course  which  might  have  excited 
derision.  The  Captain  heard  with  profound  relief  of  her 
departure,  and  was  told  a  day  later  by  General  Thighe  and  the 
Lieutenant,  who  had  mended  their  quarrel  with  him,  of  his 
brother's  illness — influenza  with  complications ;  serious  for  an 
old  man  they  reported  it  He  was  ashamed,  and  heartily 
despised  himself  for  the  pleasure  which  the  news  gave  him. 
He  knew  that  his  conduct  throughout  had  been  without 
reproach  in  his  relationship  with  Lady  Grenville ;  neither  in 
word  nor  in  deed  had  he  sinned  against  his  brother ;  but  now 
that  there  was  a  probability  of  his  death,  he  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  the  ugliness  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  hoping 
for  it,  living  for  it  for  thirty  years.  The  words  he  had  sworn 
when  his  brother  first  betrayed  him, — ^I'U  marry  her  yet,  I'll 
outlive  him  and  marry  her,  and  give  her  an  honest  name,  and 
lie  in  one  grave  with  her, — though  never  repeated,  had  been 
written  in  his  life,  and  now  that  fulfilment  seemed  near  he 
trembled  at  his  exultation,  and  was  once  more  harrowed  by 
the  reflection  that  the  lady  he  desired  to  honour  in  marrying 
was  his  brother's  wife,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  would  be 
humiliated,  not  uplifted  by  the  alliance.  Well,  that  could  not 
be  helped;   his  own  conscience  absolved  him,  but  he  con- 
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demned  himself  for  having  revealed  his  secret  to  Lady  Gren- 
ville,  though,  while  doing  so,  he  had  the  comfort  of  remember- 
ing that  he  had  urged  her  to  return  before  he  had  known  of 
her  husband's  illness,  and  at  a  time  when  the  cruelty  and 
unworthiness  of  his  conduct  had  reached  a  climax.  A  fit  of 
restlessness  came  over  him  which  found  expression  in  a  sudden 
weighing  of  anchor ;  and  forgetful  of  some  expected  friends,  and 
without  warning  to  General  Thighe  and  the  Lieutenant,  he 
put  to  sea. 

Here,  too,  after  a  fortnight's  combating  with  stormy  winds, 
he  grew  discontented,  and  eager  for  news  turned  northward 
again  for  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Badger  Quay. 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Grenville  was  fulfilling  her  duty  at 
her  husband's  bedside  without  effort  or  distaste.  The  sight 
of  the  poor  lonely,  friendless,  old  man  had  touched  her  heart ; 
and  he,  in  his  prostrate  condition,  had  accepted  her  coming 
without  comment,  and  seemed  to  find  satisfaction  in  her 
presence.  He  asked  constantly  if  the  mail  from  India,  where 
his  son  George's  regiment  was  stationed,  was  in,  but  seemed 
oblivious  of  everything  else.  His  life  hung  on  a  thread,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  added  a  tenderness  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  wanting  to  his  wife's  ministrations. 

About  a  week  after  her  return,  the  long-hoped-for  tidings 
reached  her.  A  letter  received  by  Captain  Grenville  from  his 
agent  in  Cairo,  stating  that  direct  communication  had  been 
established  with  Martin,  and  that  plans  were  being  made  for 
his  immediate  escape,  was  forwarded  to  her  to  Court-de-Field 
Roger  Wynkin,  who  was  at  this  time  again  encamped  on  his 
favourite  ground  on  the  edge  of  the  moor,  had  heard  also 
from  the  Captain,  and  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  tidings. 
Almost  every  day  he  came  over  to  see  Lady  Grenville,  and 
the  talks  she  had  with  him  about  Martin  and  all  they  were  to 
do  when  he  returned  brightened  her  tedious  hours  of  nursing. 
Martin's  relationship  with  his  father  was  not  mentioned 
between  them  until  one  day  when  Lady  Grenville  said — 

*  Sir  Henry  is  weaker,  Roger ;  he  thinks  himself  he  is  dying. 
He  said  to  me  last  nighi,  "  Give  my  love  to  Martin." ' 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she  repeated  the  words. 

A  few  days  later  came  unexpected  trouble :  Lady  Grenville 
herself  fell  seriously  ill  of  the  same  malady  which  had  attacked 
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her  husband.  A  desire  came  to  her  in  her  illness  to  have 
Creina  with  her.  A  note  from  the  doctor,  conveying  the  wish, 
reached  Creina  in  the  midst  of  yachting  festivities  at  Dart- 
mouth, after  a  couple  of  days'  delay.  She  prepared  for 
instant  departure,  but  was  met  by  determined  opposition 
from  the  whole  Macey  family. 

'It  is  out  of  the  question,'  said  Lady  Macey.  'It  is 
inconsiderate  of  them  to  ask  it  of  you.  It  is  not  as  if  she 
were  a  relation,  and  it  is  apparently  only  an  ordinary  attack 
of  influenza.  You  must  not  think  of  it.  Dear  Horton  has 
been  obliged  to  be  away  on  business  for  a  week  and  only 
returned  this  morning,  and  for  you  to  think  of  going  this 
afternoon  is  most  thoughtless.' 

*A  professional  nurse  is  the  proper  person  on  such 
occasions,'  said  Sir  Parkes. 

'If  Lady  Grenville  were  a  lady  of  different  reputation  it 
might  possibly  alter  our  views,'  continued  Lady  Macey. 

'You  must  stay  for  the  dance  to-morrow,  at  all  events,' 
Gladys  added 

'  I  object  on  a  different  ground,'  said  Horton  with  decision. 
'  My  dear  Creina,  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  run  any  risks. 
This  influenza  is  a  beastly  infectious  thing,  and  your  life  is 
precious.' 

A  flash  of  anger — the  first  that  had  been  seen  by  the 
Macey  family  in  Creina's  eyes — accompanied  her  answer.  '  I 
am  going  by  the  first  train  I  can  catch.' 

She  did  not  give  Lady  Macey  time  to  recover  from  her 
indignation,  nor  the  others  an  opportunity  of  further  protest, 
but  went  off  to  her  cabin  to  get  ready  to  stait. 

'  My  dear  girl ! '  said  Horton,  following  her ;  '  be  reasonable. 
You  must  remember  that  my  wishes  should  be  yours.' 

Her  sensitive  nature  was  deeply  troubled  by  this  first 
appearance  of  misunderstanding  with  her  lover,  but  she  was 
not  the  less  firm. 

•  How  can  you — how  can  you  wish  it,  Horton  ? ' 

'  But  I  do  wish  it,'  he  persisted  '  Your  life  is  precious. 
You  have  not  only  yourself  to  think  of  now.' 

'  No,'  she  replied,  '  I  have  my  poor  kind  friend  to  think  of. 
I  thought  you  at  least  would  have  understood  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  Horton.' 
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He  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  could  do  no  less  than  give 
her  his  escort  to  the  station.  She  made  an  endeavour  on  the 
way  to  heal  the  little  breach  with  winning  advances,  but  he 
received  them  with  a  poor  grace,  and  she  set  out  with  a  heavy 
heart 

Roger  Wynkin  met  her  at  the  end  of  her  journey  and  drove 
her  from  the  station  to  Court-de-Field,  over  six  miles  of  quiet 
country,  in  the  late  evening.  They  then  b^an  a  pleasant 
friendship,  very  easily  and  naturally.  She  was  shy  with  him 
at  first,  but  quite  free  from  self-consciousness ;  and  something 
in  his  manner,  an  interest  without  familiarity,  a  tone  of  quiet 
comradeship  as  though  he  had  known  her  all  his  life,  gave  her 
confidence.  She  liked  him  and  his  solicitude  about  Lady 
Grenville,  his  good  word  for  her  husband,  and  the  affectionate 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  Martin;  and  she  interested  him 
from  the  first.  Her  face  and  the  shy  naturalness  of  her 
manner  pleased  him,  and  in  his  reflections  about  her  after 
they  had  said  good-night,  he  was  filled  with  indignation  in 
remembering  that  she  was  engaged  to  marry  Horton  Macey. 
*  But  I  suppose  she  is  quite  satisfied,*  he  thought,  laughing  to 
himself.  *  I  fancied  I  understood  perfectly  how  to  mind  my 
own  business,  and  the  other  day  I  was  growling  because 
Monkton  had  appropriated  Nancy,  and  now  Fm  angry  because 
Macey's  going  to  marry  this  one.  She's  very  fresh  and  pretty 
— and  yet — well  not  half  so  pretty  as  Nancy.' 

Sir  Henry  Grenville  gradually  grew  better,  but  his  wife's 
condition  became  daily  more  serious.  No  one's  presence  but 
Creina's  seemed  to  please  her,  and  Creina  hardly  left  her.  It 
was  her  first  great  trial ;  she  suffered  breath  for  breath  with 
her  dear  friend,  but  gave  little  outward  sign  of  what  she  went 
through.  On  the  one  or  two  occasions  when  Roger  saw  her 
for  a  few  minutes  he  wondered  at  her  calmness  and  the 
absence  from  her  appearance  of  any  marks  of  anxious  night- 
watching.  He  concluded  that  she  came  of  a  race  with 
stamina.  He  did  not  himself  think  Lady  Grenville  would 
die;  it  seemed  impossible.  To  think  of  her  was  almost 
enough  to  make  one  forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
death  in  the  world ;  but  as  day  by  day  brought  unfavourable 
news,  he,  too,  began  to  grow  anxious. 

Of  Martin,  Lady  Grenville  had  constantly  talked  to  Creina 
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since  she  had  been  ill — at  first  happily  with  reminiscences  of 
his  boyhood,  but  afterwards  with  a  growing  anxiety. 

'If  I  should  die,  Creina,'  she  said  one  day,  'who  will 
welcome  him  ? ' 

The  sight  of  the  old  Pegasus  lying  at  Badger  Quay  greeted 
Roger  one  morning  when  he  arose.  A  few  hours  later,  when 
crossing  the  park  to  make  his  daily  inquiry,  he  saw  Captain 
Grenville  in  front  of  him.  Roger  followed  him  to  the  house. 
The  Captain  did  not  enter,  but  spoke  for  a  minute  to  the 
doctor  at  the  door,  and  turned  back.  Roger  greeted  him, 
but  the  Captain  seemed  hardly  to  notice  his  presence  and 
passed  on. 

On  the  following  day  a  celebrated  London  physician  saw 
Lady  Grenville,  and  not  knowing  that  it  was  the  Captain  who 
had  sent  for  him,  or  how  desperately  he  was  interested,  spoke 
freely  to  him  of  the  patient's  condition,  and  made  it  clear  that 
he  considered  the  chance  of  recovery  doubtful.  For  the 
next  week  the  Captain  hardly  slept  or  eat  His  nights  were 
spent  in  pacing  the  decks  of  his  ship,  and  twice  every  day  he 
came  and  went  between  Badger  Quay  and  Court-de-Field.  He 
grew  old  on  these  walks.  Years  which  great  hope  and  love 
had  enabled  him  to  defy  overtook  him.  Each  time  he  turned 
back  it  was  with  slower  steps,  and  a  day  came  when  his  visit 
was  not  paid.     For  his  love  story  was  ended. 

So  the  generous  soul  whose  true  expression  in  love  had 
been  checked,  the  weak  woman  who  had  sinned  and  suffered, 
the  poor  prisoner  who  had  borne  her  captivity  with  courage, 
the  merry-hearted  lady  whose  life  had  been  so  bereft  of  joy, 
was  taken  while  young  in  spirit  and  expectant,  for  the  world 
was  still  for  her  full  of  good  hope ;  and  the  two  men  whose 
destinies  she  had  shaped,  the  brothers  who  had  hated  each 
other  for  her  sake,  the  old  and  weary  husband  who  had 
wrecked  her  past,  the  steadfast  lover  who  counted  on  uplifting 
her  future  remained — the  one  repentant  and  forlorn,  the  other 
stricken  with  a  wound  for  which  in  this  world  there  is  no 
cure. 

After  the  funeral,  when  almost  all  those  who  had  been 
present  had  left  the  churchyard,  the  two  brothers  remained 
standing  alone  at  the  graveside  in  silence.  They  were  both 
changed.     In  Sir  Henry's  face,  worn  by  illness,  there  was  a 
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Compared  with  his  present  bondage,  Martin's  position  in 
the  service  of  Osman  had  been  one  of  freedom.  Osman  had 
treated  him  as  a  friend,  sought  his  advice,  and  given  him 
responsibility.  He  had  placed  him  upon  parole  of  honour, 
and,  in  exchange  for  a  liberty  which  no  other  European  had 
won,  trusted  to  his  making  no  attempt  to  escape.  Martin 
had  respected  his  confidence,  and  had  grown  for  a  while  half 
reconciled  to  his  fate ;  but  now  his  one  thought  day  and  night 
was  of  escape.  Every  day  as  he  sat  at  the  Khalifa's  gate,  or 
attended  him  at  the  mosque,  or  was  forced  to  be  present  at 
some  execution  or  scene  of  torture,  the  bondage  of  his  captivity 
grew  heavier,  his  hatred  of  the  tyrant,  whose  disfavour  meant 
chains  or  death,  became  intense.  Every  night,  as  he  looked  out 
northward  and  saw  familiar  stars  in  an  alien  sky,  his  longing 
for  the  old  home,  his  impatience  of  the  wasted  years,  increased. 

The  change  made  by  ten  years  in  a  young  life  is  generally 
a  development — a  fulfilment  wherein  the  old  finds  new  expres- 
sioa  With  Martin,  though  inherited  instincts  still  survived, 
though  the  natural  growth  of  his  nature  may  have  been  rather 
arrested  than  perverted,  the  change  worked  by  the  years  was 
almost  a  transformation.  The  mode  of  life  of  his  captors  had 
become  natural  to  him,  he  had  unconsciously  fallen  into  many 
of  their  habits  of  thought,  he  had,  under  pain  of  death,  adopted 
their  religion ;  and  daily  familiarity  with  danger  and  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  bloodshed  had  hardened  his  heart.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  captivity  he  had  not  heard  a  word  of  English 
spoken,  and  he  had  almost  foigotten  the  use  of  his  native 
tongue.  He  wondered  at  himself,  saw  himself  as  two  persons : 
now  his  old  English  life,  his  early  hopes  and  affections  would 
seem  like  memories  of  another  world;  again  some  voice  in 
his  heart  would  quicken  the  past  and  make  the  years  of 
captivity  seem  like  a  story  he  had  read  of  some  other  man. 

Few  hves  had  been  in  such  frequent  danger  as  his.  In 
the  excitement  of  fighting,  even  in  a  cause  to  which  he  was 
indifferent,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  unnecessary  risks; 
but  his  love  of  life  remained  strong — stronger  perhaps  than 
that  of  the  man  who  has  never  adventured  his  safety,  nor 
failed  to  take  thought  for  his  well-being.  He  had  found  an 
outlet  for  his  physical  energy ;  his  youthful  desire  for  adven- 
ture had  been  satisfied;  but  he  was  conscious  also  of  intellectual 
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forces  within  him  which  had  found  no  expression,  and  he 
longed  to  prove  his  untried  strength  and  fight  the  battle  of 
life  in  the  civilised  world.  He  knew  that  in  that  trial  of 
strength  he  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  at  first — many  years 
were  lost  to  him, — but  he  felt  confidence  in  himself,  and  did 
not  doubt  that  the  lost  time  would  be  made  up.  His  favourite 
mental  occupation  was  the  forming  of  plans  of  action  for  the 
future,  and  the  picturing  of  the  life  he  would  lead  after  his 
delivery. 

The  old  pertinacity  and  staying  power  of  his  race  had  come 
to  his  aid  and  carried  him  through  the  darkest  days  of  his 
bondage,  and  his  physical  strength  had  enabled  him  to  with- 
stand privation  and  sufferings  which  would  have  killed  a 
weaker  man.  But  in  the  last  months  of  his  captivity,  with 
the  chance  of  escape  looking  remoter  than  ever,  placed  in  a 
humiliating  position,  and  forced  to  lead  an  inactive  and 
monotonous  existence,  he  had  need  of  all  his  fortitude  to 
prevent  him  from  desponding.  Once  or  twice  he  had  ven- 
tured to  send  letters  home  by  friendly  Arab  merchants  travelling 
northward,  but  he  had  received  no  reply,  nor  had  he  expected 
that  his  friends  could  do  anything  to  procure  his  release.  The 
recent  flight  of  one  of  the  European  captives  had  made  the 
Khalifa  doubly  watchful,  and  every  plan  Martin  made  for 
escape  seemed  hopeless. 

But  at  the  time  when  his  prospects  looked  worst,  his 
captivity  was  near  its  end.  The  day  on  which  came  his  first 
definite  hope  of  winning  freedom,  and  the  days  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  lived  afterwards  in  his  memory  more  vividly  than 
any  others  in  the  long  ten  years.  The  memorable  morning 
b^an  as  usual  He  sat  at  his  master's  gate  reading  aloud 
passages  from  the  Koran.  The  city  of  hovels  lay  in  a  splen- 
dour of  sunshine,  and  its  one  striking  feature,  the  dome  of 
the  Mahdi's  tomb,  stood  out  white  against  the  cloudless  blue. 
Crowds  of  squalid,  unhappy-looking  people  thronged  the 
narrow  streets ;  the  odour  of  decay  was  in  the  air ;  the  people 
who  passed  the  Khalifa's  gate  paused  a  moment  to  listen  and 
passed  onward. 

*  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  the  most 
merciful,  the  King  of  the  day  of  judgment  Thee  do  we 
worship,  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg  assistance.     Direct  us  in  the 
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right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been 
gracious :  not  of  those  against  whom  Thou  art  incensed,  nor  of 
those  who  go  astray.' 

These  were  the  words  he  read,  and  a  feeling  of  disgust 
came  over  him — a  sense  of  the  degradation  of  being  forced  to 
perform  his  present  duty.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  his  former 
life  of  adventure ;  he  longed  for  a  good  horse  and  a  good  foe, 
for  danger  by  day  and  afterwards  sleep  in  the  keen  night  air 
of  the  desert  under  the  clear  starlight  Though  he  had  had 
nothing  in  common  with  their  cause  he  had  been  glad  in  the 
comradeship  of  fearless  men.  With  Osman  in  the  camp  at 
night  he  had  been  able  to  talk  almost  happily  of  home,  and 
had  not  disguised  his  hope  of  returning ;  but  now  he  chafed 
at  the  lagging  hours;  he  had  no  outlet  for  his  energy,  no 
friend  with  whom  he  could  speak. 

He  read  again — 

'  He  is  God,  besides  whom  there  is  no  God ;  who  knoweth 
that  which  is  future  and  that  which  is  present  He  is  the 
most  merciful,  He  is  God  besides  whom  there  is  no  God ;  the 
King,  the  Holy,  the  Giver  of  Peace,  the  Faithful,  the  Guardian, 
the  Powerful,  the  Strong,  the  Most  High.  Far  be  God  exalted 
above  the  idols,  which  they  would  make  equal  with  Him.  He 
is  God,  the  Creator,  the  Maker,  the  Former.  He  hath  most 
excellent  names.  Whatever  is  in  Heaven  and  Earth  praiseth 
Him  :  and  He  is  the  Mighty,  the  Wise.' 

He  paused  and  watched  the  scene  before  him.  A  caravan 
of  laden  camels  passed  towards  the  market-place ;  at  the  street- 
comer  an  old  man  sat  on  a  dunghill  offering  for  sale  two 
fowls  which  he  held  in  his  hands ;  a  water-seller,  with  water- 
skin  bound  round  his  body,  crossed  the  square ;  at  his  feet  a 
lizard  was  running  over  the  stones ;  a  child,  passing  with  its 
mother,  found  his  look  friendly,  and  turned  twice  to  smile  a 
greeting.  But  this  was  the  one  happy  gleam  Martin  saw  in 
all  the  crowd  of  faces.  He  tried  to  remember  the  character- 
istic look  of  an  English  crowd,  and  had  a  recollection  of  good- 
humour  and  hurry.  He  remembered  the  noise  of  a  London 
street,  its  mechanical  order,  the  respectable  faces,  the  undigni- 
fied figures.  Here  he  saw  leisurely  movement,  men  and 
women  who  bore  themselves  with  dignity,  dark  faces,  marked 
by  strong  passions,  or  worn  by  privation,  but  no  gaiety  or 
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hopeftilness.  He  turned  to  his  Koran  and  read  again,  but 
some  trick  of  memory  suddenly  brought  to  his  mind  words 
from  the  English  Litany,  and  instead  of  reading  the  Arabic 
text,  he  spoke  in  English  the  words — 

'That  it  may  please  Thee  to  preserve  all  that  travel  by 
land  or  by  water,  all  women  labouring  of  child,  all  sick  persons 
and  young  children,  and  to  shew  Thy  pity  upon  all  prisoners 
and  captives.' 

It  was  a  memory  of  early  childhood,  of  the  days  before  his 
mother  had  been  allowed  to  educate  him  in  her  own  faith, 
when  he  had  gone  to  the  village  service  on  Sundays.  He 
saw  the  old  church  in  fancy  and  heard  Mr.  Wynkin's  voice 
repeating  the  time-honoured  words.  He  had  a  clear  picture 
before  him  of  the  whole  scene :  the  high  pew,  his  father's 
tall  figure,  the  chubby  face  of  Roger  Wynkin,  the  monuments 
of  the  Grenvilles  on  the  walls,  and  the  soft-coloured  light 
£adling  through  the  chancel  window.  For  the  moment  he  was 
a  boy  again. 

A  summons  to  the  Khalifa's  presence  made  fragments  of  his 
dream.  Abdullahi,  a  middle-aged  man  of  unimposing  appear- 
ance, plainly  attired  in  a  white  jibbah,  was  alone  in  his  room. 
The  audience  made  a  curious  picture  of  power  and  humiliation 
— the  servant  whose  face  showed  him  of  the  superior  race  and 
in  every  quality  the  better  man,  and  who  still  held  himself 
proudly,  standing  with  downcast  eyes  (for  no  one  was  allowed 
to  look  at  the  Khalifa  while  addressing  him),  and  the  master, 
ignoble  but  absolute,  quietly  scrutinising  him  with  a  confident 
smile ;  and  the  terms  in  which  the  Englishman  was  obliged 
to  frame  his  speech  made  the  degradation  complete. 

'  Ahmed,'  said  the  Khalifa,  '  this  letter  has  fallen  into  my 
hands.  It  is  written  in  the  language  of  your  people.  Read 
it  to  me.' 

Martin  glanced  at  the  letter  which  was  written  in  French 
and  addressed  to  a  well-known  merchant  in  Omdurman. 

'  The  fhends  of  Ahmed,  the  muzalamin,  will  deliver  ^£5000 
to  me  on  hearing  of  his  reaching  a  place  of  safety  by  your 
assistance,'  was  what  he  saw. 

The  Khalifa  watched  Martin  suspiciously  as  he  scanned 
the  writing,  but  learned  nothing  from  his  face. 

'  Read  truly,'  said  he.     '  Others  in  our  city  can  interpret 
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the  ungodly  tongue,  and  it  will  not  profit  you  to  deceive 
me' 

*  Sire  1  *  said  Martin,  *  it  is  intended  for  your  eyes,  but  indeed 
it  concerns  myself.  The  words  are  these :  "  The  friends  of 
Ahmed,  the  muzalamin,  desire  to  know  whether  he  is  yet  alive, 
and  if  he  lives  that  it  is  well  with  him,  and  they  crave  permis- 
sion of  the  Khalifa  to  send  him  a  present  of  money." ' 

'  I  believe  you  have  read  truthfully,  and  you  shall  at  once 
write  to  your  friends.  Bid  them  send  the  money  to  me,  and 
it  shall  be  safely  delivered  to  you.  And  tell  them  that  great 
happiness  has  befallen  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  found  the 
true  faith,  and  are  honoured  by  the  Khalifa  el  Mahdi, 
who  rules  wisely,  and  deals  justly,  and  makes  joyful  his 
people.' 

'  I  will  write  as  you  command  with  a  glad  heart,'  replied 
Martin. 

'  Do  you  ever  desire  to  return  to  your  former  life  among  the 
unfaithful  ? '  asked  the  Khalifa. 

*  Truly,'  he  answered,  *  it  would  be  pleasant  to  look  upon 
the  faces  of  old  comrades ;  but  why  should  I  desire  to  return  ? 
I  shall  be  forgotten,  and  a  stranger  among  them.  The  Khalifa 
has  been  as  a  father  unto  me.' 

*You  have  spoken  well,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  show  you 
favour.  This  is  a  day  when  the  evildoers  shall  be  punished 
and  the  faithful  rewarded.  By  God's  will  the  rebellious  tribe 
of  the  Bahatin  have  been  delivered  into  my  hands.  They  have 
been  judged  by  my  Kadis  and  condemned  to  death.  To-day, 
after  noonday  prayers,  they  shall  be  hanged  on  the  gibbets 
now  being  prepared  for  them,  in  the  sight  of  their  women  and 
children.  Go  now,  and  give  orders  that  these  women  and 
children  who  are  without  the  gate  be  brought  in.' 

It  was  a  ghastly  errand ;  but  Martin  knew  the  hopelessness 
of  protesting,  and  with  this  new  prospect  of  escape  in  view,  he 
was  careful  to  say  nothing  that  could  arouse  his  master's  anger 
or  suspicion. 

'They  shall  afterwards  be  divided  among  my  faithful 
attendants,'  added  the  Khalifa;  '  and  for  yourself  I  have  ordered 
that  a  comely  maiden  from  among  the  Abyssinian  captives  shall 
be  sent  to  your  house.' 

At  another  time,  though  his  nerves  were  steeled  by  hard 
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experience,  Martin  could  hardly  have  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  ordering  to  the  scene  of  execution  these  helpless  women  and 
children  whom  he  found  waiting  to  hear  tidings  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  but  his  mind  was  so  much  excited  by 
the  letter  and  the  possibility  of  escape  that  he  had  little  thought 
at  the  moment  of  the  sorrows  of  others.  He  carried  out  his 
instructions,  and  before  returning  found  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  letter,  which  the  Khalifa  had  left  in  his  possession, 
to  the  merchant  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He  did  not 
venture  to  remain  with  him  for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  but 
in  that  time  it  was  arranged  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
within  the  next  few  days,  and  that  they  should  meet  again  that 
evening  after  prayers  in  the  mosque.  It  was  considered  a 
good  opportunity,  for  there  was  an  unusual  scarcity  of  camels 
in  Omdurman  at  the  time,  and  if  the  merchant  could  obtain  a 
couple  of  fresh  animals  there  might  be  a  chance  of  getting  a 
good  start. 

At  noonday  prayers  the  mosque  was  densely  thronged,  for 
the  announcement  of  the  execution  to  take  place  afterwards 
attracted  unusual  numbers.  And  these  people  were  met  for 
the  worship  of  the  Unknown  God,  even  as  those  seen  by 
Martin  in  his  dream  of  the  old  village  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  The  present  picture  made  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  one  he  remembered.  Thousands  of  men  were  assembled 
under  the  low  roofs  of  the  enormous  mosque — men  whose 
hearts  were  full  of  evil  passion,  but  who  were  ready,  at  a 
moment,  if  called  upon,  to  give  up  their  lives  for  their  faith. 
The  Khalifa  occupied  a  pulpit  enclosed  by  a  railing  of  open 
ironwork,  and  between  him  and  the  dark  mass  of  worshippers 
his  attendants  were  seated.  Martin  was  in  his  place  among 
them,  his  thoughts  engrossed  by  his  new  hope.  He  knew  that 
it  was  at  the  best  a  desperate  venture,  but  he  was  prepared  to 
take  almost  any  risk.  The  sight  of  the  women  and  children 
of  the  condemned  men,  and  his  contempt  for  himself  in  being 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  brutal  order  of  his  master,  filled  him 
with  a  disgust  which  made  him  impatient  for  action.  He 
heard  for  the  last  time  the  words  of  the  service — ^the  greeting 
of  the  Khalifa  and  the  response  of  the  multitude — 

'  Peace  be  with  you,  O  friends  of  the  MahdL' 

*  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Khalifa  el  Mahdl' 
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*  God  bless  you.  God  preserve  you.  May  God  lead  the 
Mahdi's  followers  to  victory.' 

'  Amea     La  Allah.     Illaha ! ' 

On  leaving  the  mosque,  the  ombeya  was  sounded,  the  war 
drums  were  beaten,  and  the  most  hideous  spectacle  that 
Martin  had  yet  seen  was  being  prepared.  Any  thought  of 
clemency  which  might  have  been  in  the  Khalifa's  mind  was 
removed  by  the  news  which  had  just  been  brought  to  him  of 
the  defeat  of  his  troops  at  Dongola  by  the  Egyptian  forces 
under  Grenfell  Pasha.  He  ordered  it  to  be  announced  that  a 
victory  had  been  won ;  but  he  was  in  his  worst  mood,  and  the 
prospect  of  witnessing  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  gave  him 
some  satisfaction.  A  dense  crowd  of  people  surrounded  the 
square  in  which  the  execution  was  to  take  place.  The  women 
and  children  of  the  condemned  men  were  already  present,  and 
were  uttering  wild  lamentations.  The  Khalifa  was  seated  on  a 
raised  dais  in  front  of  the  scaffold,  with  his  attendants  immedi- 
ately behind  him.  The  tribesmen,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
in  number,  were  then  led  forward,  and  by  the  Khalifa's  order 
divided  into  three  groups.  Those  in  the  first  were  condemned 
to  be  hanged  on  the  gibbets,  the  second  to  be  beheaded,  and 
the  third  to  lose  their  right  hands  and  left  feet.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence  which  followed  cannot  be  described.  The 
men  in  every  case  met  death  heroically,  not  a  murmur  nor  a 
cry  for  mercy  escaped  one  of  them.  It  was  the  most  terrible 
strain  Martin  had  suffered  in  all  those  years  of  captivity,  but 
he  steeled  himself  to  endure  it ;  even  when  the  Khalifa  turned 
to  him  with  a  malicious  smile  and  said,  *  The  only  misfortune 
is  that  they  are  not  countrymen  of  yours,'  he  held  his  tongue. 
He  was  a  cool-headed  man,  and  knowing  himself  powerless  to 
be  of  any  use  to  the  unfortimate  victims,  he  resolved  not  to 
lose  the  promised  chance  of  freedom  by  any  rashness.  But  a 
point  wa3  at  last  reached  beyond  which  he  could  not  endure. 
When  the  terrible  scene  was  at  last  over,  and  the  order  was 
given  that  the  women  and  children  should  be  removed,  some 
of  them  rose  in  obedience,  others  lingered  with  renewed 
lamentations ;  and  on  these  the  attendants  who  were  entrusted 
with  their  conduct  used  their  whips.  In  spite  of  this,  some  of 
the  poor  creatures  still  remained  standing  beneath  the  gibbets 
or  crouched  beside  their  mutilated  relatives;  and  the  attendants. 
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growing  angry,  punished  them  severely.  The  sight  of  a  young 
woman  with  a  child  bleeding  from  the  lash  finally  let  slip  all 
Martin's  suppressed  fury.  Consequences  were  thought  of  no 
longer — if  he  had  known  that  his  conduct  meant  death  he 
could  not  have  held  himself  in — and  for  a  few  minutes  he 
revelled  in  revenge.  The  whip  had  never  been  used  so 
mercilessly  by  these  slave-drivers  as  Martin  now  used  it  against 
them.  He  lashed  the  first  of  them  imtil  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  drove  the  others  bleeding  before  him  to  the  very  feet  of 
the  Khalifa.  In  these  few  moments  there  seemed  but  one 
thing  worth  living  for,  and  that  was  to  inflict  the  utmost  physical 
pain  which  a  human  being  could  be  made  to  feel  on  these 
wretches.  The  penalty  was  inevitable :  a  minute  afterwards  he 
was  seized  by  the  guard  of  soldiers.  The  Khalifa's  indignation 
was  extreme ;  he  r^arded  Martin's  conduct  in  chastising  the 
attendants  who  were  carrying  out  his  orders  as  an  outrage  on 
himself,  and  he  suited  the  punishment  to  the  offence.  Martin 
was  carried  off  to  the  prison  and  placed  in  a  cell  where  he  was 
chained,  not  only  by  the  feet  but  by  the  neck,  and  both  food 
and  water  were  forbidden  to  him. 

An  engineer  can  accurately  define  for  us  the  safe  load  and 
the  breaking  strain  of  a  bridge ;  but  with  a  man,  who  also  has 
his  safe  burden  and  his  breaking  strain,  nothing  but  an  actual 
test  can  tell  us  the  limits  of  endurance.  With  Martin  Grenville 
they  were  still  unfound.  Hung  with  chains,  confined  in  a 
narrow  cell,  without  food,  brought  face  to  face  with  death  at  a 
moment  when  escape  seemed  at  last  possible,  his  point  of 
despair  was  not  yet  reached.  It  spoke  well  for  his  reasoning 
faculties  that  his  misfortunes  had  not  made  him  a  fatalist. 
Everything  had  been  against  him — his  birth,  his  expulsion  from 
home,  his  captivity.  Many  a  man  would  have  felt  that  it  was 
no  good  warring  against  the  fates,  that  he  was  doomed  to  ill- 
luck,  and  must  accept  it ;  but  even  in  these  darkest  hours  of 
his  Ufe,  when  he  meditated  upon  the  events  of  his  career,  he 
was  master  of  his  fancies.  He  saw  everything  that  had  befallen 
him  as  the  natural  result  of  circumstances.  The  circumstances 
had  happened  adversely  for  him,  but  if  he  were  once  free  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  continue  to  be  adverse,  unless 
the  element  of  failure  existed  in  himself,  and  this  he  did  not 
believe.     He  felt  rather  that  the  qualities  which  bring  victory. 
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not  defeat,  were  in  him.  His  ill-fortune  had  made  him  not 
fatalistic  or  superstitious,  but  self-reliant,  and  with  faith  only 
in  the  God  who  helps  or  defeats  those  who  help  or  defeat 
themselves. 

In  spite  of  his  chains,  he  slept  soundly  through  the  first  night 
of  his  imprisonment.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  found 
a  jug  of  water  at  his  side,  but  no  food.  Through  a  narrow  un- 
glazed  window  in  his  cell  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dome  of  the 
Mahdi's  tomb,  bright  in  the  early  sunshine,  and  he  could  hear 
the  distant  sounds  of  the  awakened  city.  As  the  hours  passed 
the  note  of  the  ombeya  told  him  of  the  passing  of  the  Khalifa, 
and  afterwards  came  the  signal  for  noonday  prayer.  He  watched 
the  shade  steal  round  the  curve  of  the  great  dome,  and  the  blue 
of  the  sky  growing  hazy  above  it ;  he  listened  to  every  approach- 
ing step,  hoping  that  it  might  mean  a  communication  from  his 
master,  but  throughout  all  the  long  day  no  one  came  near  him. 
He  felt  no  hunger.  His  mind  was  keenly  alert ;  he  devised 
messages  to  the  Khalifa,  phrasing  his  submission  in  the  craftiest 
terms  he  could  invent.  He  had  brought  about  his  present 
miserable  condition  by  a  chivalrous  action,  an  imperative  indis- 
cretion of  hot  blood,  and  he  did  not  reproach  himself  with  his 
folly.  The  memory  of  those  minutes  of  revenge  was  almost 
compensation  for  the  penalty ;  but  now  one  purpose  remained 
— to  save  his  life,  and  to  do  this  he  was  ready  to  accept  almost 
any  humiliation,  for  to  him  life  meant  everything.  To  the 
Moslem  death  offers  the  realisation  of  his  dream  of  happiness ; 
to  Martin  it  held  out  no  promise.  It  was  England,  not  Heaven, 
he  sought ;  he  had  no  desire  for  rest,  or  a  state  of  bliss  ready 
prepared  for  him.  He  wished  to  exert  his  energy ;  he  asked 
for  the  opportunity  of  using  his  abilities,  of  putting  his  strength 
to  test  among  his  equals,  of  feeling  the  great  movement  of 
modern  life — perhaps  of  finding  love.  Freedom  and  comrade- 
ship, the  old  romance  of  the  sea,  the  freshness  of  springtime 
and  the  green  English  country,  the  enchantment  of  women  who 
were  companions,  not  slaves — this  was  the  promise  of  life. 
Life  meant  for  him  fulfilment,  death  was  defeat.  He  saw  that 
his  fate  might  depend  upon  his  power  of  endurance ;  he  knew 
that  he  was  valuable  to  the  Khalifa,  and  he  remembered  his 
capricious  nature,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  his  anger 
would  last ;  if  he  could  fight  against  starvation,  or  the  loss  of 
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reason,  long  enough  to  give  his  master  time  to  change  his  mind, 
he  might  be  pardoned.  He  set  himself  to  face  his  position 
deliberately ;  he  swore  to  lose  no  chance  by  his  own  fault ;  he 
husbanded  his  strength  and  controlled  his  spirit  To  give  way 
to  a  madness  of  hatred  and  wrath,  to  strain  all  his  strength  in 
useless  efforts  to  break  his  chains,  would  be  to  fight  against 
himself.  If  he  could  not  be  '  the  master  of  his  fate,'  he  could 
be,  at  least,  'the  captain  of  his  soul'  Self-reliance  was  his 
support ;  he  had  no  kindlier  faith  to  bring  him  comfort  The 
Christian  teaching  of  his  earlier  days  had  little  hold  upon  him ; 
he  remembered  the  religion  of  his  countrymen  as  a  thing  out- 
side their  lives ;  it  was  their  conduct,  not  their  faith,  which  still 
appealed  to  him.  And  the  people  among  whom  he  now  lived ! 
They  had  faith,  the  intense  faith  unknown  to  his  countrymen, 
but  he  knew  that  their  hearts  were  filled  with  cruelty  and  deceit 
— and  their  conduct,  their  customs,  their  creed  were  repel- 
lant  to  him.  He  was  in  an  exceptional  position.  His  code  of 
morals,  his  faith,  were  unlike  those  of  almost  any  other  man : 
they  were  his  own,  worked  out  for  himself,  by  himself,  among 
strangers ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill  that  had  befallen  him,  he 
was  not  a  pessimist  He  believed  life  to  be  good,  and  its  fight- 
ing good,  and  that  no  man  need  be  overcome ;  and  though  he 
had  found  it  nowhere,  he  believed  in  the  reality  of  love,  which 
could  cure  all  sorrow.  His  faith  in  an  ultimate  good,  his  pride 
in  his  own  unconquerable  spirit,  stood  by  him  in  his  extremity ; 
for  though  there  are  times  in  a  man's  life  when  self-reliance, 
the  determination  not  to  be  beaten,  can  bring  small  help — 
when  the  sorrow  touches  those  he  loves  better  than  himself — 
now  there  was  no  one  Martin  loved  better  than  himself,  and 
he  stood  firm,  resolved  to  fight  his  battle  out  to  the  last,  and, 
if  he  did  not  succeed,  to  die  without  the  reproach  of  fear. 

For  three  days  and  nights  his  trial  lasted.  Each  morning 
he  found  his  pitcher  filled  with  water,  but  no  food ;  each  day 
the  torture  grew  more  acute,  the  weight  of  his  chains,  the  pangs 
of  hunger,  became  more  intolerable.  Still  he  did  not  despair. 
He  remembered  the  case  of  Emir  Zeki,  whom  the  Khalifa  had 
imprisoned  without  food,  and  who  had  held  out  for  twenty 
days  before  he  died.  The  example  stimulated  him,  but  his 
powers  were  fast  becoming  exhausted.  He  was  like  a  wild 
animal  chained,  and  though  he  controlled  himself  while  awake, 
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in  his  feverish  slumbers  he  hunted  like  a  wild  animal  for  food. 
It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment that  the  shadow  of  despair  began  to  surroimd  him ;  then 
he  faced  the  thought  of  death,  almost  welcomed  it,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  death  he  forgot  himself,  and  old  affections 
encompassed  him.  Past  scenes  arose  vividly  before  him.  His 
mother's  face  and  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  restored  to  him 
with  more  reality  than  at  any  time  since  he  had  left  home,  and 
when  he  slept  again  it  was  to  dream  of  her  and  of  Court-de- 
Field  and  Roger  Wynkin,  and  the  faces  of  old  countrymen 
whose  existence  he  had  long  foigotten.  He  remembered 
nothing  more  that  day  until  the  hour  of  his  release ;  it  came 
towards  evening.  Government  letters,  written  in  French,  had 
been  intercepted  and  brought  to  the  Khalifa,  who  required 
them  interpreted ;  and  he  had  outlived  his  anger,  and  knew 
that  Martin  was  valuable  to  him ;  so  the  order  for  his  liberation 
was  given.  It  was  not  too  late.  Martin  was  still  sufficiently 
master  of  his  faculties,  when  the  attendant  came  to  remove  the 
chains,  to  know  that  the  ftiture  might  still  be  his.  He  was 
almost  too  weak  to  stand — he  looked  years  older  than  when 
he  was  placed  in  the  cell — but  he  felt  a  glow  of  triumph ;  he 
felt  that  he  had  fought  to  win,  and  was  not  yet  overcome. 

By  the  Khalifa's  instructions,  Martin  was  taken  to  his  own 
dwelling  and  ordered  to  appear  before  him  next  morning ;  but 
when  the  morning  came,  and  the  muzalamin  who  went  to 
summon  him  had  returned  to  the  Khalifa  with  the  tidings  that 
his  servant  was  too  ill  to  move  from  his  house  that  day,  Martin's 
flight  had  already  b^un.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  was 
extraordinary;  and,  after  taking  some  food,  much  of  his  strength 
returned,  and  he  determined  on  instant  action.  He  saw  an 
opportunity  in  the  moment  It  would  be  readily  believed  that 
he  was  prostrated  by  the  effect  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the 
Khalifa  would,  therefore,  not  be  suspicious  at  his  non-attend- 
ance next  morning.  After  nightfall  he  visited  his  friend  the 
merchant,  and  found  that  he  had  procured  camels,  and  that 
they  could  be  got  ready  to  start  with  a  guide  that  night.  In 
spite  of  all  he  had  gone  through,  he  determined  on  the  venture 
— the  proposed  plan  of  escape  being  flight  to  the  Abyssinian 
frontier.  He  returned  to  his  dwelling,  and  gave  instructions 
to  the  Abyssinian  girl,  who  had  been  forgotten  and  allowed  to 
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remain  there  during  his  absence,  to  say,  next  morning,  that  he 
was  too  ill  to  leave  his  chamber.  It  was  a  selfish  act,  one 
which  cost  him  many  a  pang  afterwards,  for  she  was  kind- 
hearted  and  friendless,  and  ready  to  devote  herself  to  him,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  penalty  she  would  have  to  pay 
when  the  Khalifa  discovered  the  deception ;  but  Martin  was 
desperate,  and  determined  to  let  slip  no  chance  of  escape.  As 
he  left  his  door  for  the  last  time,  and  entered  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  city  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  meeting  with  the 
guide,  he  saw  the  gibbets  in  the  square  still  standing,  and  the 
forms  of  the  victims  hanging  in  tortuous  positions  against 
the  brilliant  starlight 


CHAPTER   XIII 


THE    FIRST    DAYS   OF    FREEDOM 


It  was  the  sea  that  gave  Martin  Grenville  the  first  realisation 
of  his  freedom.  In  the  excitement  of  escape  and  pursuit,  and 
the  bewilderment  of  emancipation,  he  had  lived  every  hour  at 
the  high  pressure  which  leaves  little  room  for  contemplation ; 
he  was  free,  but  hardly  understood  it 

At  Suakim  he  had  been  heartily  received  by  the  English 
officers  in  the  camp,  but  had  not  told  them  who  he  was,  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  r^;arded  as  an  explorer  and  traveller,  of  many 
adventures,  who  had  escaped  from  a  short  captivity  among  the 
Dervishes.  He  had  come  among  his  new  friends  in  Arab 
costume,  travel-stained  and  bearded,  and  after  entertaining 
them  for  a  couple  of  nights,  in  faltering  English,  with  tales  of 
adventures  in  the  desert,  and  listening  eagerly  to  all  they  could 
tell  him  of  what  had  happened  in  the  world  in  recent  years, 
had  been  sent  away,  shaved  and  clothed  like  an  English  gentle- 
man, with  a  loan  of  sufficient  money  to  take  him  to  England. 
He  had  decided  to  conceal  his  name — ^at  all  events,  until  he 
had  found  out  how  family  affairs  had  shaped  themselves  in  his 
absence.  If,  as  was  possible,  his  father  had  carried  out  his 
threat  of  disinheriting  him,  it  would  be  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  mother's  honourable  name,  that  no  elder  brother 
should  appear  on  the  scene.  In  that  case  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  be  thought  to  be  dead ;  his  death  would  explain 
his  brother's  position  as  heir.  Martin's  love  for  his  mother 
was  his  strongest  bond  with  the  past,  and  his  first  thought  on 
finding  himself  free  was  of  her.  All  else  was  vague.  He  was 
exhausted  in  body  and  confused  in  mind. 
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The  change  from  bondage  to  freedom  was  too  great  to  be 
realised  at  first ;  but  the  sea  unfettered  his  fancies  and  gave 
him  his  liberty.  He  was  on  the  blue  highway  of  the  world, 
the  free  waters  that  lead  everywhere  and  touch  all  shores,  the 
sea  whose  sound  brings  tidings  to  all  island  wanderers  of  their 
native  land.  The  burden  of  his  dark  memories  fell  from  him 
as  the  steamer  which  carried  him  from  the  land  of  his  cap- 
tivity began  her  voyage. 

His  spirits  rose ;  the  moving  ship,  the  running  waves,  the 
keen  salt  wind,  filled  him  with  delight  like  the  delight  of  a 
boy.  He  was  content  for  hours  to  watch  the  sunlight  flashing 
through  the  green  crests  of  curling  waves,  or  the  white  seagulls 
resting  on  the  wind.  The  sea  and  its  myriad  movement,  and 
many  voices,  and  great  horizons,  answered  to  his  mood,  hailed 
him,  and  welcomed  him  back  to  his  birthright  of  freedom. 
He  saw  a  new  and  wonderful  world.  Almost  more  than  to 
a  child — ^for  to  him  everything  was  as  new  and  strange  as  to  a 
child,  while  he  had  the  man's  larger  vision — ^was  there  interest 
and  enchantment  in  all  things.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
day's  voyage  there  was  a  flne  sunset,  which  was  duly  admired 
by  the  other  passengers  as  they  took  a  turn  on  deck  before 
dinner ;  but  for  Martin  it  was  no  mere  sunset  The  towers 
and  forests  of  fairyland  arose  for  him  in  the  western  sky ; 
and  thither  the  ship  was  dipping  through  golden  waters ;  and 
there,  beyond  the  gates  of  cloud,  were  home  and  love  and  all 
things  worth  having. 

And  at  night  it  was  a  magic  voyage.  At  night  a  ship  at 
sea  has  a  mystery  of  its  own : — ^When  the  decks  are  dimly 
lighted  and  dark  figures  move  about,  and  the  masthead  swings 
against  the  stars  that  look  so  far  away;  when  you  hear  the 
wind  in  the  shrouds,  and  the  wash  of  the  sea  against  the  ship's 
sides,  and  the  voices  of  people  speaking  on  deck  are  blown 
away  over  dark  waters.  To  Martin  the  steamer  was  making 
no  accustomed  course  from  shore  to  shore ;  for  him  it  was 
an  enchanted  journey  to  an  unknown  land,  an  unexplored 
world.  And  the  mystery  was  made  homely  by  old  memories. 
A  familiar  air  sung  by  one  of  the  lady  passengers  reached  him 
through  the  open  door  of  the  deck  saloon — 

*  The  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree, 
They  flourish  at  home  in  the  north  countree.' 
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He  did  not  know  when  he  had  heard  it,  but  while  he  listened 
he  was  in  the  garden  at  Court-de-Field  on  a  summer  evening 
with  his  mother.  So  strong  was  the  impression  that  when  the 
music  ceased  the  darkness  perplexed  him  for  a  moment. 
That  night  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep  on  deck  in  his  rugs,  old 
faces  looked  at  him,  old  laughter  greeted  him,  and  forgotten 
voices  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  hush 
of  the  sea. 

He  wondered  how  much  he  was  changed,  how  far,  without 
knowing  it  perhaps,  he  had  adopted  the  ideas  or  acquired  the 
habits  of  his  captors.  In  manner  of  speech  and  gesture,  in 
habits  of  sleeping  and  waking,  eating  and  drinking,  he  knew 
that  he  differed  from  those  around  him;  but  in  such  small 
things  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  his 
new  neighbourhood.  He  could,  if  necessary,  walk  with  short 
steps  and  moving  shoulders,  he  might  get  over  his  dislike  to 
eating  pieces  of  flesh,  and  his  hesitation  and  formality  of 
speech  would  be  exchanged  soon  enough  for  the  colloquialism 
and  turns  of  common  talk ;  but  he  was  not  sure  how  well  he 
had  been  able  during  his  exile  to  resist  falling  into  the  fatalism, 
the  indifference  to  suffering,  and  the  attitude  towards  women 
of  the  Arabs.  As  he  surveyed  his  fellow-passengers,  serene, 
secure,  ignorant  of  danger,  respectable,  virtuous  probably,  their 
pleasures  so  placid,  their  passions  so  little  evident,  he  thought 
of  the  gulf  between  their  experiences  and  liis.  He  remembered 
scenes  of  which  he  had  been  part  in  desert  camps :  the  even- 
ing after  a  victory,  the  rejoicing,  the  weird  music,  the  sensuous 
dance,  the  captive  girls,  the  festival  of  passions  unanchored  to 
the  heart,  the  abandonment  and  the  forgetfulness.  He  won- 
dered if  his  own  tastes  had  been  affected  by  such  scenes,  and 
whether,  though  he  had  little  joy  in  the  memory  of  them,  they 
held  him  more  than  he  knew  and  unfitted  him  to  enjoy  the 
higher  pleasures  of  civilisation;  how  far  his  training  among 
warrior  tribes,  where  weakness  was  punished,  and  where  he  him- 
self had  often  held  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
would  unfit  him  for  the  equalities  of  civilisation ;  and  whether 
he  had  really  preserved  the  dream  he  loved  best,  the  ideal  of 
women,  or  would  come  to  think  of  the  women  of  his  own 
country  as  he  had  thought  of  those  of  his  captors.  He  could 
not  help  the  apprehension,  but  he  laughed  at  it  as  he  found 
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himself  listening  with  the  deepest  interest  to  the  assertions  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  passengers  without  the  smallest  desire 
to  bind  him  in  chains,  and  viewing  not  only  with  respect,  but 
with  something  like  awe,  the  ladies  on  board  who  had 
voyaged  in  quest  of  husbands. 

New  wonders  came  with  the  morrow;  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  active  life  around  him  grew  stronger ;  and  his 
interest  in  his  fellow-passengers,  his  desire  to  hear  of  the  great 
world  increased.  The  ship's  company  was  similar  to  that 
found  on  most  liners  from  the  East.  There  were  a  few  Indian 
officers  and  civilians,  some  with  families,  some  alone;  rich 
Australians  on  their  way  to  visit  friends  in  England ;  tourists 
who  had  been  round  the  world  in  hotel-steamers  and  now 
knew  all  about  it ;  one  or  two  ladies  whose  youth  was  passing 
and  who  had  heard  that  marriages  are  made  on  sea  voyages 
when  they  are  delayed  in  heaven  ;  a  couple  of  clergymen,  and 
a  politician. 

Martin  endowed  each  of  them  with  qualities  unsuspected 
by  the  objects  of  his  reflections.  He  saw  them  removed  from 
himself  by  long  years  of  wonderful  experiences,  of  knowledge 
of  the  mighty  world,  of  freedom  to  explore  and  read.  The 
treasures  of  the  past  had  been  open  to  them ;  they  were 
familiar  with  the  poetry  and  art  and  music  which  were  un- 
known to  him;  the  last  discoveries  of  science  had  shown 
them  wonders  beyond  his  dreams.  All  they  possessed  he 
lacked.  The  studies  were  also  his  critics;  he  puzzled  the 
men  and  interested  the  women.  His  appearance  and  bearing 
were  those  of  a  soldier  and  an  Englishman  who  had  just  been 
through  a  campaign  under  a  tropical  sun;  but,  in  the  few 
words  he  had  exchanged  with  those  on  board,  his  want  of 
fluency,  his  difficulty  in  finding  a  word,  had  been  apparent, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  could  not  be  English.  A  bet  was 
inade  in  the  smoking-room  as  to  his  nationality,  and  the 
gentleman  who  presided  over  the  entertainments  committee 
undertook  to  find  out  all  about  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  get 
him  to  sing  at  a  forthcoming  concert. 

Among  the  passengers  was  a  little  girl  of  about  fourteen,  a 
graceful  diild  with  beautiful  features  and  a  thoughtful  expression. 
Martin  found  her  sitting  by  herself,  looking  out  on  the  water 
with  wistful  eyes,  and  made  friends  with  her.     They  were  a 
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sympathetic  couple,  for  she  was  also  going  to  an  unknown 
world,  and,  like  him,  had  great  expectations. 

*  What  do  you  look  forward  to  most  of  all  in  England  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  Seeing  my  mother  again.  I  am  quite  sure  about  that,' 
he  answered. 

'  My  mother  died  a  long  time  ago,'  she  told  him. 

*  And  is  your  father  alive  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  my  father  is  a  clergyman  in  London,  but  I  don't 
remember  him.  When  my  mother  died  they  thought  it  was 
better  for  me  to  stay  with  my  aunt  in  New  Zealand.* 

'  And  now,  are  you  going  home  to  school  ? ' 

*  My  uncle  died  and  the  station  is  going  to  be  sold,  so  they 
had  to  send  me  home.' 

It  struck  Martin  at  the  time  as  curious  that  her  father 
should  have  allowed  her  to  remain  separated  from  him  so 
long,  but  he  did  not  question  her  any  further. 

'  Is  your  father  alive  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  think  so.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  wonder :  *  Where  have  you  been 
not  to  know  ? ' 

*  Far  away  in  Africa,  where  no  news  comes  year  after  year. 
Part  of  the  time  in  prison  among  the  Arabs,  and  part  of  the 
time  fighting.  There  were  no  English  people  there,  and  that 
is  why  I  speak  so  slowly,  from  want  of  practice.' 

'How  splendid  it  will  be  to  see  all  your  friends  and 
relations  again  !  How  many  have  you  to  expect  you  and  be 
glad  ? ' 

*  Two,  only  two— my  mother  and  one  friend.  At  least,'  he 
added,  seeing  her  concern,  '  they  will  be  the  most  glad.  But, 
though  I  am  so  old,  my  life  is  only  just  beginning.  I  shall 
soon  have  very  many  friends.  Why,  you  are  one  of  them 
already ! ' 

She  was  not  quite  satisfied,  but  asked  no  more  questions. 
'  Everything  you  read  about  seems  to  be  in  England,'  she  said. 
'  All  the  places  in  Dickens  are  real  places  in  England,  and  all 
the  old  places  in  Scott  are  still  there,  and  London  comes  in 
every  book.  We  shall  see  where  Miss  Trotwood  lived,  and 
where  David  went  to  school,  and  the  Thames  where  poor  Jack 
was  a  mudlark,  and  Kenilworth  Castle  and  Robin  Hood's  forest.' 
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*  Yes,'  cried  Martin  with  a  joyful  recollection  of  Scott ;  *  and 
the  field  where  the  disinherited  knight  wound  his  horn.  You 
always  know  when  the  disinherited  knight  winds  his  horn  that 
there  is  something  good  coming.  But  I  expect  you  have  read 
more  books  than  I  have.  Can  you  believe  it,  I  have  not  read  an 
English  book  for  more  than  ten  years !   You  must  lend  me  some.' 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  wonder.  'I'll  lend  you  some 
poetry,'  she  said ;  '  all  the  poetry  is  in  England.  The  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  everything  in  poetiy  is  English.  We  shall  see  the 
elms  and  the  rooks,  and  meadow-sweet  and  daffodils.  You  can 
read  about  them  injhe  book  I  am  going  to  lend  you.' 

'I  remember  them-^oh,  I  remember  them  all  so  well! 
There  were  hardly  any  flowers  where  I  have  been,  and  no 
friendly  birds  like  the  rooks.  We  are  going  to  see  all  the  best 
things  in  the  world.' 

They  both  pictured  the  same  England,  the  country  without 
confines,  where  all  the  scenes  of  a  child's  fancy  are  placed — 
the  home  of  all  romance,  and  l^end,  and  greatness  ;  not  the 
England  awaiting  some  of  their  fellow-travellers — ^the  little 
island,  with  its  cloudy  skies  and  its  narrow  shores,  crossed  by 
express  trains,  and  provided  with  comfortable  hotels ;  nor  that 
sadder  picture,  which  Martin  afterwards  saw,  of  an  over- 
crowded market-place  with  a  temple  of  Mammon  set  up  in 
the  midst  of  it 

With  the  other  passengers,  as  he  became  acquainted  with 
them,  Martin  found  less  in  common  than  with  his  little  friend. 
He  had  expected  too  much  of  them  and  wondered  at  their 
limitations.  He  roughly  divided  the  men  into  two  classes — 
the  passive  and  the  active.  The  former  included  those  whose 
manner  and  appearance  reminded  him  of  the  gentlemen  he 
had  known  when  a  boy,  the  latter  were  almost  unknown  to 
him.  These  struck  him  as  ungainly  in  bearing  and  discordant 
in  speech ;  but  they  showed  an  energy  which  the  others  lacked ; 
and  he  observed  that  in  the  organisation  of  amusements  and  in 
the  management  of  the  daily  auction  on  the  ship's  run,  and  in 
the  conversation  in  the  smoking-room,  they  took  the  lead. 
It  was  almost  his  first  introduction  to  the  great  English  middle 
class  whose  energy  has  lifted  it  into  prominence — ^the  class 
which  is  the  outcome  and  the  exponent  of  the  practical  side  of 
modem  civilisation,  the  section  of  society  which  in  England« 
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and  still  more  in  the  Colonies  and  in  America,  holds  the 
government  in  its  hands. 

Martin,  seeing  everything  with  a  fresh  eye,  noticed  charac- 
teristics which  another  would  have  passed  over.  His  classi- 
fication of  active  and  passive,  vulgar  and  indifferent,  was  a 
rough  one,  but  not  without  truth.  The  third  class,  the  poor 
passengers  confined  to  the  steerage,  seemed  equally  removed 
from  either — ^indeed,  their  attitude  had  more  in  common  with 
the  deposed  than  with  their  successors. 

An  interview  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  follow- 
ing a  walk  on  deck  with  one  of  the  Indian  officers,  gave 
Martin  an  opportunity  of  comparison  and  a  diverting  peep  into 
the  commercial  mind.  The  soldier  had  a  look  of  ineffectual 
superiority,  as  of  a  fisherman  using  a  fly  and  catching  nothing 
among  men  who  used  minnows  and  filled  their  baskets. 
He  had  given  evidence  of  discontent  with  the  world  without 
offering  a  suggestion  for  improvement;  he  had  grumbled  at 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  but  seemed  to  have  no  special  reason 
for  reaching  England  quickly,  nor  any  pleasant  anticipation  of 
home-coming.  Nobody,  he  complainec^  would  be  in  London, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  going  to  get  any  shooting ; 
he  had  lost  sight  of  his  old  friends  and  could  not  afford  to  rent  a 
moor.  He  deplored  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  and  said 
England  had  become  a  place  only  fit  for  the  rich  to  live  in. 
He  invited  Martin  to  dine  with  him  at  his  club  in  London, 
but  beyond  asking  him  if  he  were  in  the  Egyptian  service,  in 
connection  with  a  remark  his  companion  had  let  fall  about 
the  danger  of  the  Dervish  power,  he  avoided  any  question  of 
a  personal  nature.  He  left  Martin  with  a  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship and  r^ret,  and  with  an  impression  of  a  man  for  whom 
life,  every  moment  of  which  seemed  so  precious  to  himself, 
had  no  particular  object  or  meaning. 

Not  so  the  chairman,  who  came  bent  on  fulfilling  his  mission 
of  discovery.  He  approached  with  the  familiarity  of  old  acquaint- 
ance and  the  confidence  of  one  who  knew  his  own  worth. 

*Well,'  he  said,  'another  good  run  to-day.  We're  getting 
along.     Is  this  your  first  visit  to  England  ? ' 

'  I  knew  something  of  England  many  years  ago,'  Martin 
answered. 

'  You  speak  English  very  well,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 
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'  Ah,  yes ! '  Martin  laughed ;  *  I  learnt  English  when  I  was 
a  child' 

'  Youll  see  changes  in  England  I'm  just  returning  from 
a  tour  of  the  globe  myself,  combining  business  and  pleasure, 
and  I  venture  to  say  the  old  country  is  still  in  the  van.  Yes, 
you'll  see  changes  and  progress.  Do  you  make  a  stay  of  any 
length  with  us  ? ' 

'It  is  uncertain,'  Martin  replied;  'I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
speak  of  progress ;  where  there  is  freedom  there  is  growth.' 

'Yes,  that  is  the  enlightened  view.  It  is  our  pride  that 
our  people  govern  themselves ;  we  are  not  afraid  of  our  people 
like  some  governments.' 

'And  does  Ireland  now  govern  itself?' 

tie  laughed  'No,  indeed,  Ireland  is  not  fit  for  self- 
government,  and  we  are  not  going  to  give  it  'em.  We  are 
sick  of  Ireland  and  its  grievances.  All  that  country  wants,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  money,  and  they  keep  away  English 
capital  by  their  own  folly.  It  is  English  capital  and  enterprise, 
for  they  go  together  nowadays,  that  is  advancing  civilisation  all 
the  world  over.  Look  at  the  railways,  the  ships,  the  mining 
operations  everywhere.  England's  capital  is  at  the  back  of  them. 
I  have  had  the  privil^e  of  doing  something  in  a  humble  way 
myself  to  push  things  on.  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company  which  owns  the  ship  we  are  standing  on,'  he  added. 

He  spoke  perhaps  somewhat  more  vaingloriously  than  he 
would,  if  he  had  not  believed  Martin  to  be  a  foreigner,  whom 
it  was  his  duty  to  impress  with  the  grandeur  of  England :  it 
was  his  expression  of  patriotism. 

'To  be  a  director  of  companies  now  in  England  is  to  be 
distinguished,  sir,  is  it  not?'  Martin  asked  with  amusement, 
'  as  it  once  was  a  distinction  to  lead  her  armies  in  battle.' 

'Well,  yes,  something  of  the  sort  The  soldier  has  still 
his  place  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  but  we  have  done  with  big 
wars;  common  sense  is  being  brought  to  bear  on  these 
matters.     You  are  a  soldier,  if  I  mistake  not' 

'  I  have  seen  some  fighting,  but  the  army  is  not  my  pro- 
fession. And  under  the  protection  of  peace  and  of  prosperity, 
the  arts  too,  must  have  had  great  triumphs.  Tell  me,  sir, 
your  great  achievements  of  the  last  ten  years.  What  most 
notable  writers  have  arisen  in  poetry  and  history  ? ' 
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*  Well/  hesitated  the  chairman,  who  came  forth  to  examine 
and  found  himself  in  the  witness  box ;  '  let  me  see,  there's  a 
lot  of  them.  I  don't  read  poetry  much  myself;  in  fact,  we 
have  not  time  for  it  now,  our  lives  are  too  full  of  real  interests. 
The  Englishman  is  a  practical  creature.  You  are  not  a 
Frenchman,  by  the  way,  are  you  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  Martin,  much  amused,  '  I  am  not  a  French- 
man. But  you  interest  me  very  much  about  the  advance  of 
England  and  her  triumphs  in  art  and  poetry.  In  religion  also 
has  there  been  a  progressive  movement  ? ' 

'  In  religion,  yes,'  he  said  with  confidence,  '  the  advance 
has  been  marked ;  the  morals  of  the  working-classes,  especially 
as  to  temperance ' 

'  Ah,  that  is  conduct ! '  Martin  interrupted ;  '  but  in  faith  ? 
You  are  still  Christian?  You  have  not  advanced  beyond 
that?' 

'  Of  course  not ;  there  is  nothing  beyond.  I  trust  I  speak 
to  a  Christian,  sir  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it !  And  as  to  our 
progress  in  true  religion — ^new  churches  are  being  built  and  old 
ones  restored  in  every  town  in  the  country.  And  there  is  a 
broader  view,  more  tolerance,  more  liberty.  Each  man  may 
believe  what  his  own  conscience  decides  for  him  without 
fear.' 

'  I  understand.  Your  people  govern  themselves,  and  they 
suffer  only  a  limited  monarchy,  even  with  Providence.' 

'  Our  institutions  can  hardly  be  described  in  a  brief  conver- 
sation,' the  other  responded,  with  a  feeling  that  he  had  hardly 
impressed  his  companion  as  much  as  he  could  have  wished ; 
'  but  you  will  see  for  yourself,  and  if  you  would  like  a  peep  at 
ail  English  home,  come  and  look  us  up  if  you  have  any  time 
to  spare  when  you  are  in  London.  Here  is  my  card.  Come 
over  to  Surbiton  on  a  Sunday  to  early  dinner,  and  you  shall 
see  three  generations  of  us  at  the  table,  and  I  can  promise 
you  a  glass  of  good  old  port' 

His  genuine  kindness  won  some  response  from  Martin. 
'  I  should  enjoy  it,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  in  London  for 
some  time.  My  own  name  is  Martin.  My  father  is  an 
Englishman,  but  I  have  seen  little  of  the  countiy.' 

This  was  the  only  definite  information  the  chairman  had 
to  report.     The  interview  awakened  in  Martin  a  feeling  of  the 
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ridiculous  which  had  hardly  been  touched  during  his  years  of 
captivity.  Some  forces  in  the  modem  world  with  which  this 
busy  gentleman's  life  was  in  harmony  had  lifted  his  class  to 
an  equal  footing  with  the  class  of  old  tradition.  He  was  to 
Martin  as  humorous  a  figure  as  is  the  tourist  who  steps  out 
of  a  mountain  railway  carriage  and  looks  about  him,  clad  in 
frockcoat  and  tall  hat,  from  nebulous  heights,  to  the  moun- 
taineer who  has  come  thither  by  arduous  stages  on  foot 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Mab,'  he  said  when  he  again  saw  his  little 
friend,  'the  England  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  has 
vanished  away.  That  gentleman  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
England,  and  he  has  been  telling  me  what  it  is  really  like. 
There  are  no  woods  or  fields  there ;  and  there  are  no  story- 
books and  no  poetry.  It  is  all  made  up  of  broad  streets,  and 
banks,  and  factories,  and  new  churches;  and  eveiy  one's 
greatest  pleasure  is  business;  and  their  only  difficult  busi- 
ness is  pleasure  except  at  dinner-time.  What  a  mistake  we 
made!' 

*  But  you  don't  believe  him ! ' 
'    *  Yes,  I  da     I  think  that  is  his  England,  and  a  great  many 
people  live  in  the  same  country.     But  no,  it  is  not  ours  1 
Our  England  is  another  country,  andiwe  shall  find  everything 
worth  having  there.' 

Martin's  shyness  and  reluctance  to  associate  with  the  other 
passengers  wore  off  before  many  days  had  passed.  Every  one 
was  interesting  to  him,  and  his  interest  made  him  a  welcome 
companion.  He  was  an  appreciative  and  amused  listener  to 
the  smallest  details  his  companions  had  to  tell  him  of  their 
histories.  He  gave  grave  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
humblest  Instead  of  finding  himself  unequipped  to  meet 
civilised  creatures  on  an  equal  footing,  something  which  his 
character  had  won  in  the  years  of  danger  and  adventure,  some 
evidence  of  fearlessness  and  comradeship  in  his  manner,  gave 
him  an  unconscious  influence,  especially  with  the  younger 
men.  He  became  one  of  a  somewhat  reckless  fellowship 
which  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  doctor's  cabin  on 
certain  evenings  after  the  lights  were  put  out  in  the  smoking- 
room  ;  and  on  these  occasions,  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the 
effect  of  whisky  and  water  on  an  unaccustomed  head,  much 
of  his  reserve  broke  down,  and  he  told  many  strange  tales  of 
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his  adventures.  He  found  that  these  young  men  valued  not 
one  jot  those  advantages  of  civilisation  thejloss  of  which  he 
had  so  mourned.  They  knew  or  cared  as  little  about  art,  or 
science,  or  literature  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  and, 
unlike  him,  they  had  no  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
or  pride  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  their  country.  They 
wanted  active  adventure ;  they  respected  Martin  on  account  of 
his  experience ;  and  if  he  had  had  any  definite  proposal  to 
make  to  them,  such  as  an  expedition  to  the  north  pole  or  an 
exploration  of  an  unknown  part  of  Africa,  he  would  have  found 
followers  among  them.  Martin  was  busy  studying  civilised 
man  and  here  was  an  unexpected  type.  These  fellows  who 
might  have  been  made  heroes  by  a  war  were  more  or  less 
dissipated  idlers.  With  old  instincts  for  adventure  and  fighting 
alive,  but  little  field  for  their  exercise,  they  found  in  the 
forbidden  a  relief  from  the  dulness  of  their  surroundings,  and 
their  conversation  showed  that  it  was  in  broken  command- 
ments and  the  wickedness  of  the  world  that  life  showed  its 
greatest  attractions.  Martin's  observation  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  modern  civilisation  might  not  after  all  be  an 
unmixed  blessing,  and  he  began  to  reconsider  some  of  his 
visions  of  the  great  enlightened  world  of  which  he  had  dreamed 
in  his  captivity. 

The  only  feeling  of  real  disappointment  he  experienced  in 
his  new  world  was  with  the  women.  He  had  expected  too 
much  of  his  countrymen,  but  the  women  he  had  idealised. 
His  years  of  captivity  covered  the  period  of  life  when  woman 
is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  —  if 
indeed  she  ever  ceases  to  be  so ;  and  in  his  dreams  young 
Englishwomen  were  all  beautiful,  and  fresh,  and  sweet-hearted, 
and  worthy  to  be  loved.  Among  the  Arabs,  where  women 
were  little  more  than  slaves,  tUe  mystery  was  gone,  the  wonder 
was  lost ;  for  where  there  is  most  inequality  between  the  sexes 
the  charm  is  least,  and  where  the  woman  is  nearest  as  a 
comrade  she  is  twice  mysterious  as  a  woman.  Dreams  of 
the  English  girl,  conscious  of  her  strength,  independent,  not 
easily  to  be  won ;  memories  of  fair  faces  and  sunny  hair  had 
fretted  Martin  in  his  banishment  His  dreams  erred  but  in 
one  respect,  for  there  is  no  picture  a  man  can  make  of  a  girl 
of  our  islands  so  good  as  the  reality  can  be ;  but  he  fell  into 
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the  mistake  of  overestimating  the  number  of  such  chosen  ones. 
Perhaps  those  on  his  ship  were  less  attractive  than  usual 
The  two  ladies  who  had  been  sent  out  over  the  waters  in 
search  of  husbands  and  had  returned,  like  the  first  of  Noah's 
doves,  without  olive  branches,  furnished  an  anti-climax  to  his 
fancies,  and  among  none  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of 
his  little  friend,  Mab,  for  whom  his  affection  grew  daily,  did 
he  find  much  to  rejoice  in.  He  was  interested  in  all  of  them, 
but  he  was  disappointed  to  find  himself  only  amused  where  he 
expected  to  be  charmed — only  critical  where  he  thought  to  be 
inspired.  But  though  it  would  have  rejoiced  his  heart  to  have 
found  himself  less  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  the  women 
around  him,  he  felt  relief  rather  than  disappointment  in  the 
limitations  of  the  men.  He  was  glad  to  find  himself  at  less 
disadvantage  than  he  had  expected  on  entering  the  civilised 
world.  There  was  his  fighting  field :  he  had  to  make  his  way 
there,  and  he  was  ambitious.  He  well  remembered  his 
grandmother's  parting  words  —  her  reminder  that  he  started 
life  poorer  than  the  poorest,  without  even  a  name — and  he 
was  determined,  handicapped  as  he  was,  to  put  out  all  his 
strength  into  the  attempt  to  achieve  distinction.  How  to  do 
it  ?  where  to  begin  his  work  ?  was  the  great  problem  in  his 
mind  as  he  drew  near  home  Much  would  depend  upon  whether 
he  found  himself  disowned  and  the  secret  of  his  birth  betrayed 
or  not ;  but  in  any  case  he  would  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  his  own  energy  and  abilities. 

As  they  drew  nearer  home  his  mind  became  restless  with 
anticipation.  Mere  decrease  in  distance  from  the  scenes 
he  had  pictured  during  his  captivity  changed  them  in  his 
fancies.  There  was  something  of  apprehension  in  his  mind — 
something  almost  of  fear  at  the  thought  of  the  changes  that 
must  have  occurred.  And  he,  too,  would  have  changed  most 
of  all ;  no  one  but  his  mother  would  recognise  him,  and  to 
her  he  might  seem  no  longer  the  same  as  the  boy  she  had 
parted  with  so  long  ago. 

He  was  much  preoccupied  in  the  last  days  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  only  person  on  board  in  whose  company  he  found  pleasure 
was  Mab,  with  whom  he  continued  to  build  castles  in  the  air. 

*  Are  you  very  glad  the  voyage  is  nearly  done  ? '  she  asked 
one  evening.     *  You  don't  seem  so.' 
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*  Yes,  I  am  very  glad,'  he  answered 

*  I  am  not' 
'Why?' 

'  It's  ahnost  better  expecting  things  than  having  them,  and 
when  they  come  you  seem  to  have  had  them  akeady.' 

Her  thoughtfulness  surprised  him  constantly. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  that  it  is  better  to  be  here  in  a  ship 
and  think  about  England  than  to  be  among  the  old  villages 
and  orchards  and  cornfields,  seeing  old  friends  and  riding  with 
them  in  the  fresh  autumn  mornings,  and  meeting  them  at 
night  and  talking  at  the  fireside  ?  I  have  been  expecting  and 
waiting  so  long  that  I  want  the  real  things  now.' 

'  But  nobody  else  on  board  seems  to  be  looking  forward  to 
our  England.      I  have  heard  them  talking  about  their  homes.' 

'I  expect  it  looks  different  to  every  one,'  said  Martin. 
*  They  have  never  seen  our  England,  Mab ;  but  we  shall  find 
it  all  right  Some  day  we  will  meet  again  and  talk  it  over  and 
tell  each  other  what  we  think  about  it  all.' 

'Some  day'  sounded  very  unsatisfactory  to  her.  His 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  meeting  in  store  for  him,  and 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  loneliness  that  filled  the  child's  heart  at 
the  prospect  of  parting  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Gibraltar  was  passed,  and  blue  summer  seas  were  ex- 
changed for  overcast  skies  and  dark  stormy  waters.  Old 
memories  came  to  Martin  of  the  windy  twilights  on  the 
coast  at  home.  Long  ago  he  had  looked  out  seaward  and 
pictured  the  shores  of  romance  far  southward  over  the 
horizon :  now  it  was  in  the  island  ahead,  hidden  beyond  the 
wrack  of  cloud,  that  he  placed  the  land  of  promise. 

A  gale  of  wind  was  encountered  at  the  nearing  of  English 
waters.  His  spirits  rose  with  it ;  it  delighted  him  to  feel  the 
great  ship  driving  through  the  waste  of  running  seas.  Walking 
the  deck  he  sang  a  snatch  of  Lieutenant  Gifford's  sea  chanty 
which  he  had  not  forgotten — 

'  Oh !  we'll  soon  be  home  when  we  see  Cape  Clear, 

Leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her  ! 
And  east,  nor'-east  is  the  course  we'll  steer ; 
And  it's  time  for  us  to  leave  her.' 

But  few  of  the  passengers  left  their  cabins,  and  these  had  to 
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face  a  wetting ;  but  on  the  afternoon  when  the  gale  was  at  its 
height  a  fine  sea-picture  was  shown  to  those  who  were  on 
deck. 

Across  the  steamer's  bows  came  an  old  man-of-war,  with 
every  inch  of  canvas  she  dared  to  carry  spread,  her  sails 
bellying  to  the  wind  as  you  see  them  in  old  battle  prints.  She 
passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  riding  with  supreme  ease 
the  great  seas  which  broke  in  cataracts  over  the  liner's  bows. 
The  captain  of  the  steamer  thought  she  was  a  training  brig 
and  dipped  his  flag  in  salute ;  the  white  ensign  of  the  man- 
of-war  answered.  But  Martin  thought  he  recognised  the 
Pegasus  and  watched  her  eagerly.  One  of  the  two  men  on 
her  quarterdeck  was  Captain  Grenville,  and  he  had  been  there 
already  with  little  interval  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  twilight  fell  on  the  wilderness  of  waters  and  the  two 
ships  were  soon  lost  to  each  other  —  the  steamer  bearing 
Martin,  full  of  hope,  northward  and  homeward;  the  old 
fighting  ship  carrying  Captain  Grenville  with  his  great  hope 
shattered,  outward  through  the  seas  which  had  now  no  shore 
for  him. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE   HAPPY   LAND 

The  wonderland  which  Martin  Grenville  had  pictured  beyond 
the  clouds  of  the  Mediterranean  sunset  opened  its  gates  to 
him  at  the  port  of  Plymouth  on  a  September  evening.  He 
saw,  before  the  daylight  ebbed,  the  green  hills  sloping  to  the 
sea,  the  woods  of  Mount  Edgecombe,  the  opening  sound,  and 
far  horizons  of  hazy  upland  country.  Then  came  the  silence 
of  the  great  engines,  the  quiet  of  the  haven,  the  ripple  of  the 
tide  against  the  anchored  steamer.  The  south-west  wind,  the 
island  wind,  blew  softly,  the  mystery  of  the  twilight  was  on 
the  land,  and  the  stars  began  to  glow  on  darkening  waterways ; 
no  picture  he  had  made  of  the  far  country  was  more  beautiful 
or  wonderful  than  that  which  greeted  him. 

He  laughed  with  delight  when  he  first  touched  English 
earth  on  landing.  He  had  no  money  and  no  prospects  and 
no  name,  and  had  lost  the  years  during  which  an  Englishman 
equips  himself  with  the  knowledge  required  for  success ;  but 
he  was  free  and  in  England,  and  he  felt  at  that  moment  that 
he  wanted  nothing  more.  The  world  was  before  him  and  it 
was  veiy  good.  Given  health  and  freedom,  both  of  which  he 
had,  what  better  world  could  one  want  ?  And  England  !  How 
happy  and  honest  its  life  looked,  how  fresh  and  vigorous, 
compared  with  that  of  the  land  of  his  captivity !  He  had 
returned  not  to  the  old  world  but  to  the  young. 

The  steamer  was  to  sail  again  at  midnight  for  London. 
Martin's  little  friend,  Mab  Carrington,  was  going  on,  but  she 
spent  the  evening  with  him  on  shore.  They  were  children 
together,  comparing  notes  on  all  they  saw,  and  he  the  gayer, 
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the  more  readily  pleased  of  the  two.  The  noise  of  Plymouth 
streets,  the  somid  of  wheels,  the  friendly  speech  and  laughter, 
the  cheerful  faces,  the  brisk  movement,  exhilarated  him  with 
the  infection  of  vitality ;  the  solid  houses,  the  respectable  faces 
gave  him  a  sense  of  repose. 

After  dining  at  an  hotel,  he  and  Mab  sallied  out  to  inspect 
their  wonderland.  They  stood  on  the  steps  awhile,  content 
to  watch  the  passers-by,  and  to  Martin  the  variety  of  costume 
was  in  itself  a  pleasant  sight  after  the  monotonous  simplicity 
of  Arab  attire.  They  took  note  of  formal  old  gentlemen  in 
frockcoats  and  tall  hats,  fastidious  juniors  carefully  arrayed 
like  stable-boys,  elderly  ladies  hung  round  with  heavy  draperies, 
and  girls  in  merry  frocks  trim  at  waist  and  ankle  and  neck, 
of  soldiers  in  red  and  sailors  in  blue.  They  criticised  the 
faces,  some  overgrown  with  hair,  some  unsheltered,  of  clean- 
shaven old  dandies  and  bearded  youths  of  commerce,  gentle- 
&ced  curates  with  fierce  moustaches,  and  costermongers  with 
Newgate  fringes. 

'You  see,  Mab,'  he  said,  'every  one  is  a  person  here ;  that 
is  because  they  are  free-bom.  Where  I  was  you  did  not  see 
persons,  you  saw  crowds.     Come  and  look  at  the  world.' 

She  took  his  arm,  proud  of  the  expedition  with  her  big 
friend,  but  less  interested  than  he  in  the  detail  of  the  streets — 
almost  amused  at  his  delight  in  them. 

'  Now,  does  not  this  look  jolly ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  these  rows 
of  bright  lamps  and  the  shop  windows.  Why,  look  at  this 
chemist's  shop,  with  the  light  shining  in  those  huge  splendid 
purple  and  gold  and  pink  bottles !  There  was  never  a  shop 
in  Bagdad  so  wonderful  as  that ;  it  almost  tempts  me  to  go 
in  and  ask  for  a  castor-oil  cock-tail.' 

'  That  poor  woman  with  the  two  children  looks  very  ill,' 
said  Mab. 

It  was  the  first  unhappy  face  they  had  seen.  Martin  had 
eyes  that  evening  for  nothing  but  the  bright;  he  would 
probably  not  have  noticed  her.  He  gave  one  of  the  children 
a  shilling  and  passed  on. 

'  I  have  seen  a  whole  street  full  of  people,  every  one  of 
them  looking  sadder  than  that  woman,  Mab,'  he  said.  '  Isn't 
it  good  to  think  that  a  sad  face  is  the  exception  ?  Now,  look 
there ! ' 
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It  was  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  at  the  street-comer,  and  a 
crowd  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — ^were  gathered  in 
front  of  it  The  gaslight  showed  faces  beaming  with  amuse- 
ment, and  loud  laughter  greeted  every  thump  dealt  by  the 
irate  Mr.  Punch.  Martin  himself  became  engrossed  in  the 
performance,  and  Mab  looked  on  also  with  a  tolerant  interest. 

'It's  so  good  to  see  nonsense  again,'  he  said;  'and  only 
happy  people  can  enjoy  nonsense.  I  wish  we  had  not  to  go 
back  to  the  steamer  yet;  there  is  so  much  to  see  Now 
isn't  England  as  good  as  you  pictured  it  ? ' 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  lonely.  She  had  none  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  streets  and  made  no  reply ;  but  when  they 
were  beyond  the  town,  out  on  the  Hoe,  she  brightened. 

*  Fancy  I '  she  cried,  *  it  was  really  here,  in  this  very  place, 
that  Drake  was  playing  bowls  when  the  Armada  came  in  sight 
This  makes  it  seem  like  being  in  England  really.' 

'And  over  there,'  said  Martin,  'where  the  distant  lights 
are  shining,  some  of  the  old  men-of-war  of  Nelson's  fleet  are  ^ 

anchored.  You  have  never  seen  one,  but  perhaps  some  day 
I  will  take  you  over  my  uncle's  ship— the  one  I  told  you  we 
passed  in  the  bay.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  my  friend, 
Nancy.' 

'Of  who?' 

'  Of  a  girl  nearly  the  same  age  as  you — a  very  pretty  little 
girl  who  wears  a  navy-blue  frock  and  a  sailor  hat  Not  a 
serious  girl  like  you,  but  a  laughing  girl,  who  has  her  own 
way  and  can  climb  up  masts,  and ' 

'  You  didn't  put  her  in  when  you  were  counting  up  your 
best  friends.' 

'No,  I  forgot  her.  Mab,  I  cannot  believe  I  am  in 
England  again.  And  to-morrow  night  I  shall  probably  be 
at  home — ten  years  younger  than  I  was  two  months  ago. 
Then  I  was  a  prisoner  in  chains,  nearly  dead  with  starvation, 
— he  shuddered  at  the  recollection — 'and  now!  The  stars 
are  all  in  their  right  places  again ;  the  north  star  is  high  up 
where  it  ought  to  be* 

'  They're  not  very  bright.' 

'  No ;  but  wait  till  you  see  them  on  a  frosty  night.  Think 
of  the  winter  coming,  Mab.  You  have  never  seen  a  real 
winter.     You  will  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  see  beautiful 
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crystal  patterns  on  the  window  panes,  and  all  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees  covered  with  silver  frost ;  and  every  one's  face 
looks  jolly  and  red,  and  you  are  twice  as  hungry  as  usual. 
Then  you  will  go  out  skating.  We  have  a  big  pond  in  the 
park,  and  the  people  come  there  from  the  village  and  all 
round,  and  in  the  evening  when  we  come  home  there  is  a 
great  big  fire  of  logs  in  the  hall  and  no  other  light — my 
grandmother  sits  there  by  herself  and  sometimes  tells  me 
ghost  stories, — and  after  dinner  I  go  off  with  my  friend,  Roger, 
to  talk  to  the  farmers  at  the  village  inn,  or  else  we  build 
boats  in  the  workshop.  Hullo!  my  dear,  I  am  forgetting 
where  I  am,  and  I  thought  it  was  years  ago.  Well,  there's 
the  quay  and  a  boat  waiting.  I  suppose  your  time  is  nearly 
up.  I  will  write  and  tell  you  where  to  send  me  a  letter,  for  I 
shall  want  to  hear  all  about  you  and  how  you  get  on.' 

'  And  will  you  come  and  see  me  soon  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  1  I  hope  so.  And  we  will  have  a  day  together 
in  the  country,  and  tell  each  other  all  we  have  seen  and 
found  out,  won't  we?  Well,  here  we  are.  I  suppose  we 
must  say  good-bye  at  last' 

He  kissed  her  affectionately  at  parting,  and  she  put  her 
arms  dose  round  his  neck  and  cried  bitterly.  She  felt  very 
lonely  at  leaving  her  friend ;  the  home-coming  she  had  looked 
forward  to  so  much  had  for  the  time  lost  nearly  all  its 
attraction. 

In  his  homeward  journey  next  morning  the  rails  made  for 
Martin  an  enchanted  road ;  the  rhythmic  hum  of  the  wheels 
a  song;  the  windows  of  the  third-class  carriage  an  outlook 
on  wonderland.  He  had  glimpses,  as  the  express  train  sped 
through  the  country,  of  little  towns  in  the  woodland,  havens 
with  fishing-boats  and  distant  horizons  of  quiet  sea,  caught 
for  a  moment  and  then  shut  out  by  embankment  and  hillside. 
It  was  all  new,  all  as  though  seen  for  the  first  time.  And  yet 
half-remembered  things  constantly  greeted  him :  the  smell  of 
the  autumn  earth  after  rain  brought  many  a  boyish  recollection 
with  it,  and  the  green  of  the  land — ^he  had  forgotten  how  green 
— ^was  a  constant  benediction  to  eyes  long  wearied  by  the 
glare  of  black  and  white  towns  and  the  flash  of  endless  sands. 
He  could  hardly  tire  of  looking  at  the  green  fields,  and  the 
soft  shadows,  and  the  sheltered  populous  woodland. 
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At  Taunton  he  left  the  main  line  for  the  little  Exmoor 
branch  and  its  leisurely  train  which  stopped  at  all  the  stations, 
and  might  be  expected  towards  evening  to  bring  him  to 
Farinder,  a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Coiut-de-Field.  In 
this  country,  where  every  landmark  was  familiar  to  him, 
nothing  seemed  changed.  The  little  stations  with  their 
platform]  gardens,  the  half-dozen  passengers,  the  milk  cans, 
and  the  dogcart  or  pony-trap  waiting  outside,  looked  the 
same  as  in  the  days  when  he  had  passed  through  them  on 
his  way  to  school ;  he  even  recognised  some  of  the  officials, 
hardly  older-looking  than  when  he  had  last  seen  them.  The 
faces  of  the  country  people,  the  content,  the  kindliness, 
brought  to  his  heart  the  same  sense  of  repose  as  the  green 
woodland  had  given  to  his  eyes.  And  not  from  the  people 
only  did  he  get  this  impression.  The  animal  life  had  its  own 
friendly  greeting.  The  cattle  grazing  sedately,  the  shepherds' 
dogs  barking  in  comradeship  and  willing  service,  the  ponder- 
ous team  of  horses  on  the  road,  the  rooks  talking  on  their 
slow  homeward  flight — all  told  of  a  land  where  confidence 
reigned ;  as  the  vulture  hovering  in  wait  for  a  carcase,  or  an 
ill-conditioned  scavenger  dog  had  told  of  the  fear  of  the  desert 
and  the  vileness  of  the  town  in  the  land  of  his  captivity.  All 
was  unchanged,  yet  not  the  same  to  Martin.  In  itself  the 
scene  was  little  more  altered  than  a  book  read  and  put  away 
and  taken  down  from  the  shelf  after  long  years  :  the  book  the 
same  but  not  the  reader,  the  old  text  untouched  but  full  of 
new  meanings. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  came  to  the  end  of 
his  railway  journey.  He  sent  the  bag  which  contained  all  his 
present  possessions  by  a  cart  to  the  inn  at  Badger,  and  set 
out  himself  on  foot.  He  had  no  eye  now  for  the  familiar 
landmarks ;  his  fancies  leapt  forward  to  the  coming  meeting. 
He  crossed  the  paved  street  of  Farinder  and  passed  out  into 
the  moorland  road,  vaguely  conscious  of  the  beauty  with  which 
the  September  evening  endowed  the  country  his  eyes  had  so 
long  desired  to  see.  The  gabled  village  enfolded  by  the  hills, 
so  old  that  it  had  now  become  part  of  nature,  sent  up  blue 
films  of  peat  smoke  in  the  golden  haze ;  upon  the  hillside 
against  the  shaded  woods  the  sunlight  glowed  on  the  mellow 
walls  of  the  old  Priory  buildings ;  and  beyond  was  the  valley 
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of  his  home  sheltered  by  the  purple  moor  and  bounded  by 
the  sea.  Now  the  full  tide  of  evening  light  filled  it,  flooded 
it,  so  that  meadow  land  and  com  land,  village  and  homestead 
were  half-hidden  in  the  light.  He  had  seen  the  fierce  shining 
of  the  southern  sun  and  the  earth  lying  at  its  mercy,  a  barren 
slave.  Here  the  earth  and  the  sun  were  lovers,  every  ray  was 
treasured  and  its  warmth  welcome. 

It  was  autumn  and  it  was  evening,  and  the  country  was  an 
ancient  country  with  immemorial  boundaries,  but  the  heart  of 
it  was  young.  Winter  and  bare  boughs  and  gray  skies  could 
not  have  aged  it ;  and  now  in  its  harvest  time  its  ripeness  was 
that  of  youth ;  and  the  south-west  wind  blowing  up  from  the 
sea  had  lost  nothing  of  the  freshness  of  the  spring.  No  spot 
in  all  England  could  have  welcomed  an  exile  with  happier 
greeting ;  for  here  there  was  no  change,  no  decay,  no  disfigure- 
ment of  human  activity  to  disturb  old  memories.  The  wood- 
land was  a  sheltering  home  of  men  who  tended  but  did  not 
transform  it;  mail's  work  and  nature's  were  in  easy  and 
obvious  accord,  a  rhymed  couplet  to  the  imagination. 

It  was  all  as  Martin  had  known  it ;  but  now  that  he  was 
here  it  seemed  unreal  He  saw  the  golden  valley  which  had 
suffered  no  change  while  he  had  become  another  person,  as 
in  a  dream.  A  turn  of  the  road  showed  him  the  spire  of 
Badger  church  and  the  trees  which  hid  the  roofs  of  Court-de- 
Field  Would  it  be  home?  Did  welcome  await  him  or 
rejection  ?  Love  at  least  from  one  heart  he  counted  on ;  but 
to-morrow  he  might  be  again  an  outcast  In  a  cottage  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village  he  heard  children's  voices  singing  a 
hymn  of  the  Happy  Land.  Had  he  not  found  the  happy  land, 
the  long  desired  country,  after  weary  waiting  ?  This  for  some 
it  might  be,  not  for  him.  For  some  the  happy  land  is  always 
beyond  the  horizon,  always  far  away. 


CHAPTER   XV 


THE   HEIR   TO   THE   TITLE 


It  was  not  the  ten  long  years  but  a  single  month  that  had 
written  the  sad  story  of  change  awaiting  Martin.  He  learned 
the  dark  tidings  with  cruel  abruptness.  His  father  had  died 
but  two  days  before  his  arrival;  his  mother  was  dead  and 
buried  in  Badger  churchyard ;  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and  his  brother  was  the  successor  to  the  title  and 
estates.  A  newspaper  which  he  took  up  in  the  inn  at  Badger 
told  him  these  things.  A  coldness  like  the  chill  of  death 
crept  over  him,  and  he  went  out  into  the  night  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did. 

George  Grenville  had  caused  the  news  of  his  brother's 
death  to  be  circulated.  He  had  no  direct  proof  of  it,  but  it 
was  a  reasonable  probability ;  and,  whether  Martin  lived  or 
not,  he  had  determined  to  claim  the  rights  of  the  elder  son. 
He  shrank  from  proclaiming  his  brother's  illegitimacy,  less 
from  love  for  his  mother  than  dislike  of  a  family  scandal ;  but 
if  it  came  to  the  worst  he  had  no  intention  of  hesitating 
about  it.  Succession  to  the  title  was  necessary  to  him ;  he 
was  at  the  time  candidate  for  the  hand  of  an  heiress,  and  he 
knew  that  his  chances  of  success  depended  upon  his  having 
an  equivalent  in  social  position  to  offer  for  her  wealth ;  also, 
he  wished  to  be  a  baronet  He  had  never  cared  for  Martin 
as  a  boy ;  he  had  now  almost  forgotten  him ;  and  perceiving 
how  painful  his  reappearance  would  be,  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  he  was  dead.  The  necessity  of  proving  his  death  was, 
however,  a  perplexity  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  law  made 
his  doing  so  an  essential  to  his  succession,  unless  he  chose 
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the  course  of  proving  his  illegitimacy.      He  determined  to 
consult  his  lawyers  as  to  this  alternative. 

Late  in  the  evening  George  Grenville  was  sitting  in  his 
father's  little  study  at  the  Court  Farm  writing  a  letter  to  his 
heiress  when  his  brother,  announced  as  '  Mr.  John  Martin,' 
walked  in.  He  looked  up  annoyed  at  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger. 

*  I  suppose  I  am  changed  beyond  recognition,'  said  Martin ; 
'but  I  should  have  known  you,  George.' 

'  It's  Martin,  by  God  ! '  said  he,  turning  pale. 

The  brothers  shook  hands.  Old  affection  touched  Martin's 
heart  This  was  his  brother,  the  only  one  of  his  family  left ; 
the  sound  of  his  voice  awakened  memories  of  his  boyhood ; 
tears  filled  his  eyes. 

*  I — we  thought  you  were  dead,'  said  George.  *  Sit  down. 
It  has  taken  me  by  surprise.  When — ^you  have  heard  the 
sad  news  of  your  father  and  of  your  mother  ?  Yes,  you  are 
changed.     It  is  very  strange.     We  thought  you  were  dead.' 

*  Did  my  mother  think  so  ? ' 

'  She  must  have  thought  so,  though  she  did  not  admit  it. 
She  was  of  a  hopeful  disposition.' 

Martin  took  a  chair  opposite  to  his  brother  at  the  fireside 
He  looked  tired,  and  his  face  showed  signs  of  the  sorrow  that 
was  in  his  heart. 

'  Yes,'  he  said ; '  if  a  dead  man  could  be  restored  to  life  and 
come  back  to  his  home,  he  might  have  feelings  something  like 
mine.     I  only  landed  in  England  yesterday.' 

'  You  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  I  expect.  You  look  as  if 
you  had  been  through  a  good  deal  By  the  way,  have  you 
had  any  food  ?     Let  me  send  for  some,  or ' 

*  No,  thank  you,  old  fellow,'  said  Martin.  '  It  is  a  sad,  sad 
home-coming.  If  only  I  had  been  a  month  earlier  and  could 
have  seen  my  mother  again.  Did  any  of  my  letters  reach 
her?' 

'  I  am  afraid  not — ^not  for  years.' 

'  And  she  still  believed  I  would  come.  I  did  not  think 
there  was  a  chance  of  the  letters  reaching  her.  It  was  better 
— ^yes,  it  was  better  to  be  as  I  was — a  prisoner,  with  always  the 
hope  of  escape  and  of  the  joyful  meeting — than  this  blank. 
Well,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again.     You  were  what — only 
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sixteen,   when   I   went  away?     And   what  have   you  been 
doing  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  went  into  the  anny,  you  know.  Not  much  variety, 
no  adventure  like  you.' 

Now  that  the  first  surprise  of  the  meeting  was  over,  George 
Grenville  was  beginning  to  realise  how  undesirable  was  his 
brother's  existence ;  and  his  friendly  manner,  his  affectionate 
interest  in  himself,  made  him  extremely  uncomfortable,  for  a 
speedy  understanding  as  to  their  relative  positions  was  in- 
evitable. 

*  Where  are  you  staying  ?  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  offer  you 
a  bed  here ;  there  is  no  room  ready,  and  of  course  this  sad 
event  has  upset  things.' 

'  I  shall  do  very  well  at  the  inn,'  answered  Martin,  quickly 
noticing  the  tone  of  constraint  in  his  brother's  speech.  '  I 
expected  to  find  you  at  Court-de-Field.  I  see  some  familiar 
things  here — those  candlesticks  used  to  stand  on  the  dining- 
room  table.' 

'Ah,  yesl  You  must  have  had  strange  adventures.  I 
should  like  to  hear  about  them.  Are  you  thinking  of  staying 
in  England,  or  returning  ?  That  sort  of  life  of  adventure,  I 
suppose,  unfits  a  man  for  settling  down;'  and  there  was  a 
hint  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  these  words. 

Nothing  could  have  done  more  to  help  Martin  to  bear  his 
sorrow,  to  prevent  his  heart  from  hardening  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  misfortune,  than  to  have  found  in  his  brother  loyal 
affection  and  readiness  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  their  mother's 
sake.  But  he  did  not  yet  know  with  any  certainty  whether 
his  brother  was  acquainted  or  not  with  the  secret  of  his  own 
birth,  and  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  his  want  of  cordiality 
sprang  from  an  almost  natural  chagrin  in  finding  himself  a 
younger  son,  when  he  had  thought  he  was  the  heir. 

'  Did  my  mother  leave  any  special  message  or  letter  for 
me  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  was  away,  unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  her  death,'  replied 
George.  '  She  was  nursing  my  father  when  she  was  taken  ill. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  they  were  united  at  the  last.  No ;  I 
heard  of  no  special  message ;  but  there  was  a  lady,  an  Irish 
girl,  with  her  at  the  time,  to  whom  she  confided  a  good  deal 
Wynkin  can  give  you  some  information  about  it  perhaps ;  he 
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knew  her.     But  I  may  tell  you,  she  made  her  will  in  your 
flavour.     She  came  into  some  money.' 

Martin  interrupted  him  almost  impatiently:  *  Roger,  you 
say,  may  have  some  messages.     Is  he  here  now  ? ' 

'Yes;  he  is  somewhere  about  the  place — ^not  at  the 
Rectory.     The  old  man  is  dead.' 

'  When  is  my  father  to  be  buried  ? '  Martin  asked  suddenly. 

*  On  Friday.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  him.' 

There  was  hesitation  in  George  Grenville's  reply :  '  Would 
it  not  be  painful  to  you  ?     Remember  the  past' 

'  I  wish  to  see  him.' 

The  manner  of  the  younger  brother  indicated  as  clearly  as  if 
he  had  spoken  that  he,  not  the  elder,  had  authority  in  his 
father's  house ;  but  he  rose  and  beckoned  to  Martin  to  follow 
him  upstairs.  The  room  in  which  the  dead  man  lay  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  couple  of  candles.  George  Grenville 
placed  one  of  them  on  a  table  at  the  bedside,  and  stood 
quietly  watching  his  brother.  Martin  never  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  bed.  The  face  of  the  dead  man  was  kinder  than 
the  face  of  the  living  man  had  been ;  death  had  written  out 
the  record  of  life's  meannesses ;  there  was  a  look  almost  of 
nobility  on  the  cold,  calm  countenance  on  which  the  soft  light 
felL  The  last  time  Martin  had  seen  it  was  on  the  night  when 
he  had  been  denounced  and  driven  from  home.  He  was 
moved,  deeply  moved,  as  he  watched,  but  without  love  or 
tenderness.  No  tears  rose  to  his  eyes ;  but  for  the  dead  man, 
who  was  his  father,  something  of  reverence,  which  he  had 
never  felt  for  the  living,  touched  him.  His  grandmother's 
words  were  in  his  mind :  *  Never  forgive  him.  Swear,  never 
to  forgive  him  I '  Through  all  the  years  of  his  absence  he 
had  never  thought  a  kind  thought  of  his  father ;  now  that  he 
was  dead  he  could  think  noting  that  was  unldnd.  If  that 
was  forgiveness  it  was  given. 

No  word  was  spoken  by  either  brother  while  they  remained 
in  the  room,  and  they  were  silent  for  a  while  after  they  returned 
to  the  study.  The  time  had  come  for  an  understanding. 
Martin  had  yet  to  discover  whether  his  father  had  acted  loyally 
to  his  mother  and  kept  the  secret  of  his  birth,  or  whether 
George  knew  of  it,  and  if  he  did  know  how  he  would  act 
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Now  that  his  mother  was  dead,  the  first  object  in  life  to  him- 
self was  the  upholding  of  her  fair  name — the  preservation  of  a 
sweet  memory  for  all  who  knew  her. 

'George/  he  said,  'I  can  miderstand  very  well  that  my 
return  cannot  be  a  welcome  thing  to  you.  If  I  was  believed  to 
be  dead — my  father,  I  suppose,  believed  it  and  regarded  you 
as  his  heir — his  will  ?     Is  it  definite  about  this  ? ' 

George  rose  and  lighted  a  cigarette  to  conceal  his  want  of 
ease.  *  It  will  be  better  that  we  should  understand  each  other 
at  once,'  he  said  with  some  constraint 

'  Yes,'  replied  Martin ;  '  speak  to  me  freely.  We  must  be 
good  friends.  As  I  was  thought  to  be  dead,  it  would  be 
unfair  for  me  to  step  in  and  take  what  you  had  counted  on 
perhaps.  In  any  case  the  property  can  be  yours,  George. 
The  title,  of  course,  is  different,  as  it  must  by  law  go  to  the 
eldest' 

*  It  is  a  damned  painful  business  this,'  said  George,  staring 
at  the  ground,  '  and  rough  on  you.  You  have  had  bad  luck, 
the  worst  of  luck,  but  my  father's  wishes  settle  this.  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  expressing  them.  He  made  no  will,  but,  you 
understand,  he  desired  the  title  to  come  to  me.' 

Martin's  face  flushed  as  his  brother  spoke.  'Did  my 
father  give  you  any  reason — tell  you  anything  unknown  to  the 
world — to  make  his  wishes  clear  ? ' 

*Yes,'  replied  George,  looking  up.  *As  I  said,  we  must 
understand  each  other.  He  told  me.  Of  course  your  sup- 
posed death  made  everything  easy.' 

*  Well,  you  see,  I  am  alive.' 

*  I  do,  very  clearly.' 

*  And  how  do  you  propose  to  act  ? ' 

'  I  must  act  in  accordance  with  my  father's  wishes.  They 
must  be  respected.' 

'For  God's  sake,  George,  don't  be  a  hypocrite  I  What 
about  your  mother  ?     Have  you  no  respect  for  her  ? ' 

He  was  silent 

*  Think  of  her,'  continued  Martin.  '  My  father  thought  I 
was  dead.  If  I  had  come  back  before  he  died,  you  cannot 
think  he  would  have  allowed  our  mother's  name  to  become  a 
theme  for  scandalmongers.  I  don't  want  to  take  the  property 
— ^it  can  be  arranged  easily  enough  that  you  get  it — and  I 
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don't  want  the  title,  but  I  must  have  it ;  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
I  wish  to  Heaven  that  you  could  have  it,  but  you  cannot  You 
say  that  they  were  united  at  the  last  and  my  mother  nursed 
him.  Think  of  it,  George.  It  means  a  sacrifice  on  your  part, 
perhaps,  if  you  have  been  counting  on  it ;  but  what  is  that 
compared  with  the  chance  of  standing  by  your  mother? 
There  was  no  disgrace  in  her  conduct ;  her  sacrifice  for  my 
lather's  sake  was  noble ;  but  the  world  does  not  look  upon  it 
in  that  way.  We  should  have  her  name  made  into  copy  for 
paragraphs  of  scandal  in  newspapers.' 

*  I  must  admit  it  would  have  been  much  more  convenient 
if  you  had  been  dead,' said  George ;  *  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is 
to  be  avoided.  For  you  to  take  the  title!  It  would  be 
illegal     How  can  I  be  party  to  an  illegahty  ? ' 

Martin's  indignation  was  rising,  but  he  checked  himself. 
*I  make  allowance  for  your  disappointment,  and  it  involves 
some  sacrifice  But  did  you  not  love  her?  Was  she  not 
worth  it?  Was  she  not  a  mother  to  be  proud  of?  Think  it 
over  to-night  and  I  will  see  you  to-morrow.' 

*  It  is  better  to  be  done  with  it  now,'  replied  George.  *  I 
may  tell  you  at  once  that  I  am  quite  decided  and  mean  to 
take  what  is  my  right,  and  carry  out  my  father's  wishes.  But 
as  you  feel  so  strongly  about  it,  I  wonder  the  proper  solution 
does  not  strike  you.  You  are  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  it  is 
your  own  fault  if  any  one  finds  out  that  you  are  not  You  are 
changed  enough  not  to  be  recognised  here,  and  I  suppose 
there  is  not  very  much  to  keep  you  in  England.  Your  mother 
has  left  you  a  very  fair  sum — not  a  penny  to  me.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  sacrifice,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  from  me  and  not 
you.    My  birth  would  not  be  the  cause  of  the  scandal  you  fear.' 

'  No,  you  legitimate  cad  ! '  said  Martin  rising. 

'  If  it  comes  to  calling  names,  I  could  find  an  uglier  one,' 
replied  George;  but  though  he  spoke  defiantly,  his  eyes  fell 
bdbre  his  brother's,  for  there  was  a  look  of  contempt  in 
Martin's  face  that  was  disconcerting. 

George  was  glad  when  he  was  gone  and  the  door  shut,  but 
his  thoughts  were  not  pleasant  as  he  sat  alone  reflecting  on 
the  interview. 

Next  morning  he  received  the  following  note  from  his 
brother : — 
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*  Dear  Sir — I  am  sony  to  have  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
rumom^  as  to  the  death  of  your  brother,  Martin  Grenville. 
He  was  a  distant  cousin,  as  well  as  a  valued  friend  of  my  own, 
and  for  some  time  we  were  fellow  prisoners  in  the  Soudan. 
It  was  during  our  flight  together  that  he  died.  I  shall  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  a  day  or  two,  and  if  you  will  appoint  a 
time,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  fuller  particulars ; 
and  also,  as  I  understand  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  pro- 
duce the  proofs  of  your  brother's  death  in  connection  with 
your  succession  to  the  property,  I  may  say  that  I  shall  be 
willing  to  make  any  formal  statement  which  may  be  required 
before  the  proper  authorities. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

*JOHN  Martin.' 

In  reply,  Martin  received  the  following : — 

*  Dear  Mr.  Martin — I  have  to  acknowledge,  with  many 
thanks,  your  letter  of  15th  September.  The  sad  news  that  it 
contains  was  not  unexpected,  as  little  hope  was  entertained 
of  my  brother  being  alive.  I  readily  take  advantage  of  your 
courteous  offer  to  make  a  formal  statement  as  to  the  occurrence. 
It  will  come  opportunely  and  remove  many  difficulties.  I 
may  mention  that  your  information  has  a  bearing,  not  only 
on  the  Court-de-Field  property,  but  also  as  to  property  left 
under  the  will  of  Lady  Grenville,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose 
for  your  perusal.  For  the  immediate  present,  my  time,  you 
will  readily  understand,  is  much  occupied ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  if  you  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  and  hear  more  of  my  brother,  whose  life  was 
so  full  of  misfortune,  but  who  died  so  bravely. — Believe  me, 
yours  truly,  George  Grenville. 

*To  John  Martin,  Esq.' 

The  letter-paper  was  headed  with  the  family  crest  and  the 
motto,  *  Win  Love,  lack  Gold.' 


CHAPTER   XVI 

A  TALK   AND  A  GOSSIP 

While  the  twilight  still  glimmered  on  the  brown  moorland 
and  the  last  films  of  wild-rose  sky^had  not  yet  faded  on  the 
western  sea-line,  night  was  already  established  in  the  country 
round  Roger  Wynkin's  camp. 

The  latest  shepherd  from  the  upland  sheep  runs  had  gone 
homeward  with  a  tired  dog  at  his  heels,  the  hum  of  the  last 
threshing-machine  had  ceased  in  the  valley,  not  even  the 
rumble  of  a  passing  cart  on  the  road  came  to  tell  of  man's 
labour.  With  the  rising  of  the  stars  over  the  moor  the  pine- 
woods  grew  blacker,  all  the  distant  country  was  lost  in  shade, 
and  the  camp  with  its  glowing  fire  of  logs  became  a  haven  in 
the  night,  a  little  centre  in  the  dark  world. 

Martin  and  Roger  were  seated  at  the  fireside.  On  the 
previous  evening  Martin  had  walked  into  the  camp.  It  was 
a  reunion  of  comrades  between  whom  love  had  never  failed, 
but  there  was  no  demonstration  in  the  greeting ;  they  hailed 
each  other  as  if  they  had  parted  the  day  before — *  Well,  Roger, 
here  I  am  again,',  and  '  Hullo,  Martin,  my  dear  old  chap,  we 
knew  you  would  come.' 

Now  as  they  sat  by  the  fire  Martin  was  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts  and  Roger  smoked  in  silence,  his  solid  English 
countenance  showing  grave  content,  his  kindly  critical  glance 
from  time  to  time  directed  to  his  friend.  He  was  renewing 
the  picture  of  the  boy  he  had  known  long  ago  and  comparing 
it  with  the  man  before  him.  Where  were  the  good  looks  he 
remembered  in  the  boy — the  grand  air  he  had  resented? 
Rough  experience,  danger,  hardship  had  changed  his  face,  as 
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rough  work  changes  a  hand.  The  grace  of  youth  was  gone ; 
strength  to  an  unusual  degree  was  added.  To  see  him  again 
after  the  interval  was  like  returning  to  a  dwelling-house  of 
pleasant  recollection  set  in  a  fair  garden,  and  to  find  it  con- 
verted into  a  fortress.  Only  the  dark  eyes  and  the  smile 
which  rose  at  a  thought  or  a  recollection  told  of  the  boy. 
But  the  changed  face  was  singularly  attractive  to  Roger;  it 
interested  him  in  itself  apart  from  the  call  of  affection.  As 
a  student  of  human  nature  faces  attracted  him  beyond  all 
things ;  he  claimed  to  be  able  to  read  them  better  than  other 
men,  and  he  believed  them,  when  youth  is  passed,  to  be  the 
inevitable  likeness  of  the  souL 

Roger  himself  was  less  changed  :  the  gravity  of  middle  age 
had  been  in  his  face  when  he  was  a  boy ;  the  freshness  of 
boyhood  was  in  it  now.  To  look  from  him  to  Martin  was  to 
exchange  the  impression  of  rest  for  that  of  pursuit  In 
Roger's  countenance  there  was  little  record  of  the  past  or 
forecast  of  the  future,  only  the  suggestion  of  a  constant  and 
excellent  present.     In  Martin's  there  was  not  only  the  history  ^ 

of  past  adventures  but  an  indication  of  something  unfulfilled 
—of  movement — of  the  future,  not  the  present  Even  now, 
in  repose,  his  expression  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  rested. 

'  It  surprises  me,'  he  said  at  last,  '  how  easy  it  is  to  fall 
back  into  old  ways.  I  expected  to  be  left  further  behind, 
unable  at  first  to  grasp  the  progress  or  to  meet  civilised  men 
on  equal  terms.' 

'And  you  see  now  what  poor  creatures  we  are,'  said 
Roger. 

'  Since  I  came  among  Englishmen,'  Martin  continued,  '  all 
sorts  of  old  habits  of  thought  have  revived,  and  I  believe  I 
can  speak  English  as  well  as  yourself.  Still,  these  years  have 
made  strange  marks :  the  things  I  have  seen  and  done  and 
endured  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  look  at  life  again  i 

as  you  look  at  it,  or  hold  a  simple  and  happy  faith.     Perhaps  ^ 

the  very  faiths  I  despise,  the  fatalism,  the  license  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to,  may  colour  my  outlook  on  life  more  than  I 
know.  Well,  I  begin  the  world  afresh,  with  no  money,  no 
favour,  no  friends,  except  you,  robbed  of  more  than  ten  years 
of  my  life,  robbed  even  of  love  —  of  the  only  real  love  I 
possessed.     Did  any  one  ever  begin  so  poor  ?    And  yet,  mark 
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me,  Roger,  I  am  not  going  to  be  beaten.  You  will  see.  And 
I  have  strength,  and  I  am  free.  You  can  hardly  understand 
what  that  means.' 

'  I  can  appreciate  it  without  having  been  a  prisoner,'  Roger 
replied.  '  Haven't  I  proved  it  ?  I  am  almost  the  only  free 
man  I  know;  for  I  have  no  responsibilities,  no  master,  no 
family  to  support,  no  public  to  flatter,  no  ideal  to  live  up  to, 
no  possessions  to  claim  me,  no  ambitions  to  whip  me  on. 
This  land  is  as  full  of  slaves  as  your  Soudan.' 

*  You  have  never  seen  a  slave,'  said  Martin ;  '  you  do  not 
know  what  the  word  means.  Freedom  is  room  for  growth — 
the  chance  to  unfold  yourself.  Irresponsibility  is  not  freedom. 
If,  now,  you  fell  in  love,  your  heart  would  find  freedom  in 
expressing  your  love,  though  it  brought  the  cares  of  a  family 
— not  in  seeing  another  man  relieve  you  of  this  responsibility.' 

'  But  I  am  not  in  love,  and  I  have  no  impulse  to  express 
my  freedom  in  a  family,'  replied  Roger. 

They  had  fallen  unconsciously  into  their  old  boyish  attitude 
of  friendly  attack  and  defence.  A  pleasant  recollection  of 
Roger's  habit  of  rejecting  his  views  while  he  accepted  his 
leadership  made  Martin  smile. 

'  Call  the  world  a  playground,  or  a  workshop,  or  a  battle- 
field, or  what  you  like,  Roger,'  said  he,  '  but  it  is  good  to  be 
in  it  Oh,  it  is  confoundedly  good !  I  have  too  few  pleasant 
recollections  to  sit  down  and  brood  over ;  I  have  no  time  to 
lose.  To  enjoy  the  quiet  of  a  place  like  this  camp  of  yours 
one  ought  to  have  been  through  something  yesterday  and 
have  something  before  one  to  attempt  to-morrow.  There  is  a 
world  over  there  to  be  shaped  and  changed,  and  it  is  good  to 
be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  good  to  find  out  what  stuff 
you  are  made  of.' 

*That  is  the  young  man's  outlook,'  Roger  observed,  'and 
I  am  getting  elderly.  Still,  I  am  surprised  at  your  point 
of  view.  I  should  have  expected,  after  all  you  have  gone 
through,  that  what  you  would  have  liked  would  be  rest — ^for 
a  while  at  least  I  expected  you  would  want  nothing  better 
than  remaining  in  some  old  nook  of  the  world  like  this,  pulling 
your  boat  up  into  a  backwater  of  life,  as  it  were,  and  watching 
the  stream  run  on.     Haven't  you  had  fighting  enough  ? ' 

'  If  I  had  found  all  I  looked  for  on  my  return  I  might  have 
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rested,  Roger,  for  a  while,  but — ^well,  you  know  what  I  have 

had  to  bear.     My  own  sorrows  have  not  embittered  my  view 

of  life,  though  I  don't  expect  much  happiness  somehow  for 

myself;  but  I  want  activity  now.     Besides,  I  have  my  way  to  j 

make — indeed,  my  bread  to  earn.' 

'  But  why  ? '  Roger  asked,  '  why,  I  ask  you  again,  shouldn't 
you  have  the  property  ? ' 

He  had  his  suspicions  of  the  reason,  but  he  feared  Martin 
might  guess  them  if  he  expressed  no  surprise  at  his  re- 
nunciation. 

'As  I  told  you,  I  will  not  have  it  My  father  cast  me 
out'  He  got  up  and  began  pacing  to  and  fro  by  the  fire,  dis- 
turbed by  his  thoughts.  *  You  are  my  only  friend,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'and  I.  know  I  can  trust  your  heart  You  and  my 
mother  were  always  good  friends.  You  understood  how  brave 
she  was  and  respected  her.' 

*  I  loved  her,'  said  Roger. 

*You  remember  that  night  at  Court- de -Field — ^the  last 
time  I  saw  my  father  alive — ^you  remember  what  he  said  ? '  < 

Martin  spoke  with  an  effort. 

*  I  can't  say  I  do  very  clearly,'  replied  Roger,  who,  however, 
remembered  very  well.     *  Some  madman's  talk.' 

*  He  called  me You  remember  in  the  garden  after- 
wards I  made  you  swear  that  you  did  not  believe  it.* 

'  Of  course  I  knew  it  was  rank  madness.' 
'  It  was  true ! ' 

*  True ! ' 

'  At  least,'  he  added,  and  his  tone  had  more  of  pride  than 
of  shame,  '  it  was  true  that  I  was  bom  before  my  mother's 
marriage.  My  mother  did  the  bravest  thing  a  woman  can 
do :  she  risked  her  good  name  with  the  world — and  she  was 
a  woman  who  valued  the  world's  verdict.  She  gave  up  every- 
thing in  her  devotion  to  a  man,  and  he  repaid  it  by ^ 

You  think  none  the  worse  of  her,  Roger  ?     What  I  have  told  ^ 

you  does  not  injure  a  sweet  memory  to  you  ? ' 

*  I  honour  her  more  than  ever,'  Roger  answered  warmly. 

*  I  knew  it  I  knew  your  heart  or  I  would  not  have  told 
you.  But  others  would  read  her  conduct  differently.  She 
escaped  the  scandalmongers  during  her  life — ^the  world  did 
not  know  all  my  father's  part  in  her  escape  from  her  first 
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husband — and  now  she  is  dead.  By  God !  her  story  shall  not 
be  copy  for  newspapers.  And  now  you  understand  why  I 
don't  claim  the  property — ^why  there  is  no  longer  a  person 
called  Martin  Grenville.' 

*But  your  brother  1'   cried   Roger.     *Do  you  mean   to 

"7 ' 

'  If  I  forgave  him,  I  don't  believe  God  would  forgive  me. 

Seven  times  or  seventy  times  he  might  sin  against  me,  but  not 

against  my  mother.' 

It  was  a  strange  thing  that  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name 
of  this  one  weak  lovable  woman,  brothers  of  two  different 
generations  should  have  hated  each  other  and  sworn  that  they 
would  never  forgive 

It  had  not  been  his  original  intention  to  tell  his  secret  to 
his  friend,  but  now  that  he  had  done  so  the  load  was  lighter 
and  he  was  happier.  He  gave  Roger  some  account  of  his 
interview  with  his  brother,  and  told  him  of  the  letters  that  had 
passed  between  them. 

'  You  see,'  he  said,  *  Martin  Grenville  must  be  dead,  and  if 
I  remain  in  England  I  am  John  Martin.  I  cannot  even  claim 
what  my  mother  left  me — my  grandmother's  bit  of  Irish 
property,  and  a  few  thousand  pounds,  for  to  do  so  Martin  Gren- 
ville must  appear.  My  uncle.  Captain  Grenville,  is  the  trustee, 
and  in  case  of  my  death  the  property  goes  to  him.' 

'  What  a  pity  !  I  wonder  if  it  could  not  be  worked  in  any 
way — ^by  seeing  Captain  Grenville,  for  instance.' 

'  There  is  no  one  I  should  dread  knowing  the  truth  more 
than  he,  Roger.  He  had  a  deep  affection  and  respect  for  my 
mother,  and  he  is  one  of  those  narrow-minded,  honourable 
men  who  could  not  understand.' 

'  So  you  start  quite  penniless  ? '  Roger  remarked,  endeavour- 
ing to  give  a  more  cheerful  tone  to  the  conversation,  '  and  I 
believe  you  rather  like  that  part  of  your  bad  lucL  You  are 
ambitious  and  bent  on  making  your  mark,  and  you  like  to 
think  you  have  only  yourself  to  depend  on.  You  are  like 
the  successful  merchant  who  began  life  with  only  a  penny, 
and  threw  it  away,  so  that  he  could  afterwards  say  that  he 
had  started  with  nothing.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  Roger,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  lend 
me,  or  give  me,  a  hundred  pounds  if  you  have  it.     I  must 
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pay  that  kind  fellow  in  Suakim  who  lent  me  the  money  to  get 
home  with ;  and  it  may  be  a  month  or  two  before  I  b^;in 
earning.' 

*  Of  course,  two  hundred  pounds  if  you  want  it,*  responded 
Roger  with  evident  pleasure ;  *  and  what  career  is  it  to  be  ? ' 

'  I  ought  to  make  something  of  my  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  Soudaa 
Perhaps  I  shall  get  work  on  a  newspaper — anything  for  a 
start,  I  am  not  particular ;  the  career  must  shape  itself  after- 
wards. But  first  of  all,  I  am  going  to  have  a  week's  holiday. 
I  am  going  to  Ireland  to  see  this  girl  you  think  may  have 
messages  for  me  from  my  mother.' 

'  She  told  me  your  mother  spoke  of  you  constantly  to  her. 
I  am  glad  you  are  going.     You  will  like  her.' 

'  What  is  she  like  ? ' 

*  Oh,  not  very  Irish — rather  shy,  pretty  perhaps,  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure — it  is  hardly  the  word.  You  cannot  quite 
understand  her,  or  even  be  sure  about  her  face  at  first  You 
expect  something  to  appear  and  it  is  hidden.  Well,  you  will 
see.  Do  you  know  it  is  nearly  eight  o'clock  and  I  hope  you 
are  ready  for  supper  ? ' 

Roger  laid  a  couple  of  planks  across  trestles  at  the  fireside 
and  spread  a  tablecloth  on  them,  while  Martin  hung  a  lantern 
to  a  branch  of  an  overhanging  Scotch  fir.  Visits  to  the 
larder — ^a  meat  safe  suspended  from  a  pollard  by  the  brook 
— and  to  the  cellar  —  a  wooden  bin  in  the  store  tent  — 
produced  a  round  of  beef,  a  brace  of  partridges,  a  large 
country  loaf  and  two  bottles  of  claret.  One  of  these  Roger 
placed  on  the  table,  the  other  he  decanted  with  care,  and  laid 
the  jug  among  some  outlying  embers  of  the  wood-fire ;  it  was 
the  wine  he  kept  for  great  occasions. 

The  stars  had  grown  brighter  and  the  firwoods  blacker ; 
the  fire  of  logs  and;  the  small  circle  of  its  illumination  made 
the  wood  beyond  darker ;  moths  flew  about  the  lantern ;  there 
was  a  gentle  stir  of  wind  in  the  tree-tops  and  a  rustle  in  the 
sedge  by  the  brook. 

It  was  a  pleasant  meal,  sorrowful  subjects  were  forgotten  ; 
they  were  boys  together  again,  retreading  old  paths,  rehearsing 
old  exploits,  refounding  old  kingdoms  of  the  fancy.  Martin  was 
happier  than  he  had  been  since  his  rettun ;   the  peacefulness 
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of  his  surroundings,  the  repose  of  Roger  Wynkin's  nature 
soothed  his  unrest.  For  the  time  he  could  almost  enter  into 
his  friend's  mood  and  understand  his  estimate  of  the  world — 
not  as  a  battlefield,  but  a  city  noisy  and  unlovely  when  you 
are  in  it,  though  pleasant  when  seen  from  a  distance,  like  the 
towers  of  a  far  city  rising  above  the  woodland. 

They  had  not  yet  finished  supper  when  an  unusual  sound 
attracted  their  attention — a  gipsy  call  from  somewhere  in  the 
darkness  beyond  the  pinewoods.  A  minute  later  it  was 
repeated — the  notes  clear  in  a  girl's  voice,  but  the  words 
indistinct  An  echo  came  back  from  the  hills,  and  as  it  died 
away  the  stillness  of  the  night  grew  deeper.  Presently  the 
call  rose  close  to  the  camp — 

<  Hark  ye  1     Hark  ye  1 
We  have  baskets  to  sell  yoti  to-day ! ' 

And  now  it  was  a  merry  voice,  a  morning  hail,  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  darkness  or  mystery  that  greeted  them. 

*  Gipsies  ? '  asked  Martin. 

'  No ;  I  know  who  it  is ;  but  what  on  earth  brings  her 
here  ? '  replied  Roger,  jumping  up  and  walking  in  the  direction 
of  the  signal 

Monkton  and  Nancy  returned  with  him  leading  tired 
horses. 

'  We  were  benighted  and  lost  and  helpless,  Mr.  Wynkin,' 
she  said,  '  until  we  saw  your  camp-fire.  We  have  been  out 
hunting  all  day,  and  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be  out  all 
night  too.     We  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  hours.' 

' 111  have  supper  for  you  in  five  minutes,'  said  Roger,  'and 
fix  up  a  tent  for  you  too  if  you'll  put  up  here  for  the  night. 
You  said  you'd  like  to  try  camp-life.  There's  room  for  you, 
Monkton,  in  my  tent' 

'I  believe  I  will,'  Nancy  laughed.  *  We're  staying  at 
Farinder,  and  that's  miles  away.  But  oh  1  what  would  Lady 
Macey  say  when  she  heard  of  it?  What  do  you  think, 
Henry?' 

*It's  very  good  of  you,  Wynkin,'  Monkton  answered 
seriously  ;  '  but  of  course  it's  out  of  the  question.' 

'  I'll  think  about  it,'  said  Nancy.  '  Oh,  I  see  you  have  a 
friend  here ! '  she  added  with  evident  pleasiure,  as  they  drew 
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nearer  the  fire.     If  she  had  had  to  face  a  dozen  men  instead 
of  one  she  would  have  enjoyed  it  all  the  more. 

Roger  introduced  Martin,  who  bowed  with  a  formality 
unusual  amongst  Englishmen. 

*  Have  we  not  met  somewhere  before  ? '  she  asked,  looking 
at  him  with  a  puzzled  and  pleased  expression.  '  I  seem  to 
know  your  face.' 

*  No,'  replied  Martin ;  *  if  we  had  met  before  I  should  have 
remembered  it' 

'  Well,  I  believe  people's  faces  are  getting  more  like  each 
other  every  year,'  she  remarked,  settling  herself  in  the  seat 
Roger  had  placed  for  her  by  the  fire.  *  I  really  think  I  win 
stay.' 

'  Of  course  you  will,'  said  Roger.  '  Here,  Martin,  make 
this  kettle  boil  in  five  minutes ;  you'd  like  tea,  I  know.  Miss 
Giffbrd — and,  Monkton,  you'll  find  a  bucket  here  if  you  want 
to  give  the  horses  a  drinL     I  must  visit  my  pantry.' 

'  Perhaps  I  can  account  for  your  thinking  we  might  have 
met  before.  Miss  Gifford,'  said  Martin.  '  I  am  a  cousin  of  the 
GrenviUes  here,  whom  you  probably  know,  and  there  may  be 
some  family  likeness.' 

'That's  it!*  cried  Nancy,  'there's  a  likeness  to  Martin 
Grenville.  I  saw  him  once  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  I  have 
never  forgotten  him.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  about  his 
death.' 

'  No,  I  was  with  him,'  replied  Martin  without  hesitation ; 
*  we  were  together  in  the  Soudan.' 

*  Poor  fellow  1 '  said  Nancy,  with  real  regret  in  her  tone ;  *  he 
was  such  a  nice  boy.' 

'  He  was  indeed,'  Martin  agreed,  amused  at  the  discussion 
of  himself,  and  pleased  to  find  himself  remembered  by  Nancy. 

He  and  Roger  waited  on  the  hungry  travellers  during  their 
meal,  and  when  it  was  finished  they  all  gathered  about  the  fire. 
Nancy  settled  herself  comfortably  in  a  pile  of  rugs  and  leant 
back  against  the  limb  of  a  dead  tree  which  Roger  had  placed 
at  her  back.  Monkton  hinted  that  it  was  growing  late,  but 
she  showed  no  disposition  to  move.  She  enjoyed  the  little 
adventure,  the  scene  pleased  her,  she  liked  the  men,  and  was 
not  unconscious  that  she  was  attractive  to  them.  Martin 
regarded  her  with  peculiar  attention.     Of  all  the  wonders  of 
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England  the  English  girl  had  been  the  chief  in  his  fancies, 
and  here  was  one  not  unlike  his  dream-picture.  He  saw 
beauty  and  abounding  health  and  spirits,  the  frankness  of 
manner  possible  only  in  those  who  are  secure  in  their  inde- 
pendence and  comradeship.  He  saw  in  her  the  daughter  of 
a  free-born  race,  of  an  established  fiamily,  accustomed  to  grant 
flavours,  not  to  ask  them.  Roger,  the  student.of  human  nature 
and  countenance,  saw  none  of  these  things.  His  time  for 
criticising  Nancy  was  past;  but  it  is  often  not  till  criticism 
sleeps  that  insight  comes ;  and  something  behind  her  obvious 
charm,  something  of  the  girl  herself,  was  known  to  his  heart 
Monkton,  whose  one  thought  was  to  minister  to  her  happiness, 
was  content  to  see  her  enjoyment  He  was  a  sentimentalist, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  her,  in  these  early  days  of 
their  betrothal,  unable  to  show  animation  except  in  her  lover's 
society ;  but  he  admitted  to  himself  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  her  to  be  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  he  was 
with  her.  He  saw  the  admiration  which  she  attracted  without 
anxiety ;  he  had  perfect  trust  in  her,  and  much  confidence  in 
himself;  however  unworthy  he  might  feel  of  his  prize,  he 
knew  no  one  he  considered  worthier — no  one  whom  he  thought 
so  likely  to  make  her  happy. 

'  What  sort  of  a  day  have  you  had  ? '  asked  Roger. 

*  Poor,'  replied  Monkton ;  *  three  short  runs  and  didn't  kill' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Martin. 
'  Why  ? '  inquired  Nancy. 

Martin  hesitated  to  say  he  considered  stag-hunting  brutal 
to  a  young  lady  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  exercise. 

*  He  has  been  living  away  from  England  among  barbarians 
for  so  long  that  he  has  foigotten  that  we  are  not  quite  civilised 
yet,  and  that  we  too  have  something  of  the  savage  left  in  us,' 
Roger  explained. 

'  The  stag  is  a  gentle  creature,'  said  Martin.  '  Now,  if  it 
were  tiger-hunting — if  you  had  to  face  a  dangerous  animal — 
there  would  be  some  sport  in  it  In  this  free  country  the 
domestic  animals  should  not  be  hunted  to  death.' 

*You  see  how  tender-hearted  he  is,'  observed  Roger. 
'  Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  killing  men,  revelling  in  blood- 
shed, sacking  towns,  seeing  babes  impaled  on  swords— oh, 
awful  sights  ! — and  he  is  full  of  sensibility  about  stag-hunting.' 
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'I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  kill  animals  for  food/  said 
Nancy ;  'but  we  do,  and  stag- hunting  is  no  worse.  No  one 
thinks  it  cruel.  Your  vicar  was  out  to-day,  and  Mrs.  Price 
told  me  he  shot  three  stags  when  he  was  in  Scotland.' 

'  Well,'  said  Roger,  '  I'll  go  as  far  with  my  friend  as  to  think 
that  a  stag  is  nearly  as  good  as  Mr.  Price  and  a  great  deal 
better  than  his  wife.' 

Nancy  laughed;  she  also  disliked  the  vicaress.  'Oh 
yes,'  she  said ;  '  that  sweet  Christian  smile  of  hers  when  she  is 
saying  something  unkind  about  a  neighbour.  To-day,  speaking 
about  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Grenville :  "  Of  course,"  said  she, 
''  he  will  be  buried  at  Badger ;  but  though  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
not  uncharitable,  I  do  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  that  Lady 
Grenville,  a  woman  of  her  character  and  religion,  should  be 
laid  in  our  little  churchyard  among  our  simple-  hearted,  God- 
fearing peasantry." ' 

Martin's  &ce  reddened  with  anger;  he  had  difficulty  in 
withholding  the  words  which  rose  to  his  lips. 

'  The  old  cat ! '  said  Roger,  and  to  change  the  topic  he  asked 
who  else  had  been  out 

'  Lady  Macey,  Ivy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Pipi-riki,  Mrs.  Clapton- 
Crosby,  and  the  doctor  at  the  meet,  driving ;  old  Squire  Long- 
field  a^  his  pretty  daughter,  Charlie  Middleton,  Mr.  Horton 
Macey,  and  naughty  Gladys,  riding — all  your  neighbours,  and 
the  usual  crowd  of  badly  mounted  young  men  who  are  staying 
at  the  inns.' 

'  I  heard  that  the  Maceys  had  returned  in  force  to  Court- 
de-Field,'  said  Roger.     '  Was  Miss  Moriarty  with  them  ? ' 

'  No ;  she  has  gone  back  to  Ireland.  I  believe  that  Lady 
Macey  had  the  Bishop  down  to  meet  her  before  she  left,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  influence  her  religious  views.  She  told 
some  one  that  the  only  thing  that  troubled  her  about  her  dear 
Horton's  engagement  was  the  difference  in  religion.  "  Husband 
and  wife  should,"  said  she,  ''  have  not  only  one  heart  but  one 
soul ;  and  how  can  a  soul  be  at  the  same  time  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  ?  " ' 

'And  Miss  Moriarty  was  not  to  be  converted?'  Roger 
laughed.  '  I  believe  she  has  plenty  of  determination  in  her 
quiet  way.     You  haven't  met  her  ? ' 

'No.' 
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'  She's  altogether  too  good  for  him.' 

'  Mamma  does  not  think  so.  She  told  Henry  they  were 
going  to  Italy  for  the  winter  and  were  taking  Creina  with  them. 
"  My  Horton's  nature,"  she  said,  "  is  artistic,  and  his  future  wife 
should  have  the  education  of  the  picture  galleries  and  feel  the 
influence  of  architecture."     Was  not  that  it,  Henry  ? ' 

'  No,'  Monkton  replied  uneasily ;  '  but  she  certainly  said 
something  about  the  influence  of  art'  He  was  uncomfortable ; 
Nancy's  tendency  to  such  uncharitable  criticism  was  the  sole 
fault  he  could  see  in  her,  and  there  was  no  doubt  she  enjoyed 
making  rather  unkind  fun  of  her  neighbours,  especially  if  the 
subjects  under  review  were  women  and  her  companions  men. 

And  this  pleased  Roger  as  much  as  it  displeased  Monkton ; 
he  introduced  fresh  names  for  discussion,  leading  her  on  and 
joining  her  in  comments  of  ridicule  until  Monkton's  face 
showed  something  like  displeasure. 

'  Well,  Nancy,'  he  said  at  last,  '  we  shall  be  dependent  for 
hospitality  after  all  to-night  on  one  of  these  despised  neigh- 
bours, and  it  is  really  time  to  be  off.' 

'  Oh,  the  evening  is  young ! '  objected  Roger. 

^  A  little  longer,'  said  Nancy,  tucking  the  rugs  round  her 
legs. 

Monkton  took  off  his  covert  coat  and  put  it  round  her 
shoulders  :  he  was  evidently  wholly  occupied  with  her. 

'  I  want  to  hear  some  travellers'  tales,'  she  said  to  Martin 
who  had  been  silent  *  You  have  heard  all  our  little  gossip, 
now  tell  me  about  the  sacked  towns  and  the  scenes  of  horror.' 

'In  what  part  of  the  world  have  you  been  travelling?' 
Monkton  asked. 

'  Chiefly  in  Africa,'  replied  Martin ;  '  but  it  is  not  pleasant 
telling— oppression,  fighting,  barbarities,  £maticism ;  these  are 
the  heads.' 

*  But  these  are  splendid  heads ! '  cried  Nancy  ;  '  they  mean 
danger,  and  where  these  things  are  there  is  heroism  too.  We 
have  none  now  in  England.' 

'  True  heroism  is  best  shown  in  the  ordinary  trials  of  daily 
life  as  it  seems  to  me,'  began  Monkton ;  '  they ' 

'  No,  no,'  Nancy  interrupted ;  '  those  are  only  obstacles  on 
the  turnpike  road  to  be  kicked  away,  not  the  difficulties  of  the 
moimtain   path.'      She   spoke  with  animation,   and   Martin 
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looked  at  her  with  new  interest;  but  she  qualified  her 
momentary  enthusiasm  by  adding:  'I  am  very  glad  myself 
I  live  in  this  discreditable  age.  I  love  comfort  and  money 
and  the  evils  of  civilisation.  Still,  I  know  there  is  nothing 
heroic  about  it.' 

'  Now,  Nancy ! '  said  Monkton  rising. 

'  Have  another  peg  ? '  said  Roger. 

But  Monkton  was  firm  when  he  thought  the  time  for 
decision  had  come,  and  Nancy  had  to  obey. 

They  led  the  horses  down  the  path  to  the  lane,  Martin 
going  in  front  with  a  lantern. 

*  Henry  goes  away  to  his  workshop  on  Saturday/  Nancy 
told  Roger  at  parting ;  '  but  I  am  at  Farinder  for  another  ten 
days  if  you  care  to  come  over  and  see  me — and  you,  too,  Mr. 
Martin.' 

*  No,  I  am  off  to-morrow,'  said  he. 

'  So  soon,  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Wynkin,  you  must  make  him 
stay.  I  want  to  hear  the  travels.  Well,  I  shall  count  upon 
you  at  all  events— on  Wednesday.' 

She  and  Monkton  mounted  and  walked  their  horses  down 
the  dark  lane  leading  to  the  road,  Court-de-Field  their  goal. 

When  they  were  well  away  he  drew  close  to  her.  *  Now, 
darling,'  he  said  happily,  '  at  last  we  are  alone.' 

But  Nancy  did  not  respond  with  enthusiasm.  For  answer 
she  sent  for  final  signal  of  farewell  to  the  camp  the  gipsy  call 
with  which  she  had  announced  her  coming. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MARTIN    AND   CREINA 

The  first  meeting  of  Martin  and  Creina  was  not  that  of 
strangers ;  the  love  and  the  sorrow  which  they  shared  made 
them  friends  at  once.  She  could  not  immediately  put  off 
her  shyness  and  reserve  of  manner,  but  she  was  at  ease  with 
him  from  the  first  Every  word  he  said  to  her  was  spoken  as 
to  a  comrade  who  understood,  not  as  to  a  woman  who  must 
be  entertained,  and  she  instinctively  felt  that  she  was  pleasing 
to  him.  Lady  Grenville  had  talked  more  to  Creina  than  to 
any  one  else  about  Martin.  She  had  described  him  to  her, 
colouring  with  a  mother's  love  the  picture,  showing  proudly 
her  handsome  high-spirited  boy  who  had  loved  her  so  well, 
and  who  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  his  father,  and  driven 
from  home.  He  had  become  in  Creina's  mind  something  of 
a  hero,  for  the  story  of  his  adventures  told  in  his  early  letters 
from  the  Soudan,  and  the  subsequent  reports  which  had 
reached  England  through  other  channels,  had  the  flavour  of 
romance.  Now,  what  he  told  her  himself  of  his  captivity  and 
escape  added  to  the  interest 

Martin  might  have  been  less  inclined  to  bemoan  his  lost 
years  if  he  had  known  how  much  higher  the  dangers  he  had 
gone  through  placed  him  in  the  estimation  of  this  mountain 
girl,  than  he  would  have  stood  if  he  had  been  engaged 
the  while  in  some  gentle  profession  or  lucrative  trade.  To 
his  heart  Creina's  presence  was  as  the  touch  of  springtime;  it 
gave  him  a  promise  of  something  to  be  found  in  the  world 
better  than  freedom,  better  than  success.  In  his  captivity  he 
had  idealised  his  countrywomen  ;  no  words  could  overpraise 
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them ;  of  all  the  wonders  and  delights  of  the  land  of  liberty 
they  were  chief.  And  he  had  seen  Nancy  Gilford,  and 
admitted  that  she  was  worthy  of  his  dream ;  but  Nancy  was 
not  like  this  girl.  Nancy's  beauty  he  could  see ;  it  was  delight- 
ful— to  look  was  to  understand  and  be  glad.  Creina's  per- 
plexed him.  At  first,  like  Roger,  he  wondered  if  she  were 
beautiful ;  a  sweet  mouth  and  laughing  eyes  were  ,hardly  justi- 
fication for  the  description ;  and  yet  there  was  something  not 
obvious,  something  which  always  led  him  to  look  again  at  her 
face  expectantly,  and  made  him  think  of  her  as  a  mountain 
girl  with  the  mists  about  her,  and  promise  of  a  revelation  when 
they  broke. 

At  first  sight  of  her  he  had  been  attracted  ;  she  had  then 
been  part  of  a  scene  which  would  have  delighted  him  even  if 
she  had  not  been  present.  An  old  custom  of  blessing  the 
fishing  fleet  on  the  morning  of  its  departure  had  been  pre- 
served by  Father  Douane,  and  Martin,  who  had  risen  early 
on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  was  present  at  one  of  these 
ceremonies.  In  the  twilight,  before  the  dawn,  all  the  little 
craft  of  the  fleet  were  assembled  outside  the  haven,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  priest's  boat  took  its  place  in  their  midst  The 
shafts  of  the  sunrise  struck  from  peak  to  peak  of  the  great 
mountains  inland,  and  the  glory  of  the  dawn  was  spread 
across  the  sea  when  the  service  b^an.  Creina,  kneeling  in 
her  boat,  with  the  sunshine  in  her  bright  hair,  seemed  to 
Martin  to  bring  nearer  and  make  lovelier  the  secret  of  the 
morning's  beauty ;  her  presence  among  those  rough,  weather- 
beaten  sailors  to  add  a  sweetness  to  the  benediction  of  the 
ceremony. 

Across  the  still  waters  every  word  of  the  service  could  be 
heard.  The  hymn,  familiar  to  all,  sung  out  there  on  the 
ocean,  had  a  beauty  which  would  have  been  denied  to  it 
within  walls,  and  the  voices  lost  their  roughness  in  the  crystal 
air — 

'  Mother  of  Christ  I  star  of  the  sea  1 
Pray  for  the  wanderer,  pray  for  me.' 

Martin  heard,  and  his  heart  was  touched.  He,  too,  was  a 
wanderer,  and  the  words  brought  close  the  memory  of  his 
own  mother's  love.  He  almost  envied  these  simple  people 
the  religious  creed  which  he  could  not  share.     And  this  girl, 
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kneeling  among  them — ^would  not  the  love  of  such  a  girl 
bring  that  faith  in  life  and  its  purpose  which  is  better  than 
any  creed  ?  The  feeling  of  the  homelessness  of  the  world 
which  had  been  growing  within  him  disappeared  while  he 
looked  at  her.  He  was  dreaming  happy  dreams  and  listening 
no  more  to  the  service  until  he  was  aroused  by  the  closing 
words  and  the  good  priest's  monotonous  intonation  of  the 
Gloria  :  *  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto.  Sicut  erat  in 
principiOy  et  nunc^  et  semper^  et  in  saecula  saeculorum.     Amen,* 

But  that  picture  was  exceptional,  and  stood  alone  in  his 
memory.  It  was  not  in  rest  but  in  easy  graceful  movement 
that  Creina's  personality  seemed  to  find  expression,  though 
even  in  her  movements  there  was  a  suggestion  of  repose. 
The  picture  of  her  in  his  memory  which  came  most  often 
to  him  showed  her  walking  on  the  mountain,  the  heather  at 
her  feet,  the  sunshine  in  her  hair,  the  breeze  catching  her 
light  dress  and  dimpling  it  about  her  footsteps.  In  her  move- 
ment he  seemed  to  learn  something  of  her  nature :  in  it,  as 
in  the  expression  of  her  face,  her  smile,  her  tone,  her  touch, 
her  nature  spoke  more  truly  than  in  words,  to  those  who  could 
read  her  or  knew  her  well.  It  was  a  trouble  to  her  that  she 
frequently  failed  to  find  words  for  her  thought  or  wish,  or  for 
ready  intercourse  with  strangers;  but  to  Martin  she  was 
eloquent  in  an  expression  more  delicate  than  speech.  Often 
it  was  as  though  she  had  been  speaking  to  him  when  she  had 
said  nothing.  The  few  words  in  which  she  had  spoken  of 
his  mother  and  had  sought  to  cheer  him — timid,  hesitating,  and 
undemonstrative — ^brought  tidings  of  sympathy  to  his  heart  in 
their  very  incompleteness ;  and  in  all  their  talks,  even  when 
she  said  least  herself,  she  seemed  to  have  had  a  full  part.  She 
was  quick  to  catch  a  meaning  when  she  did  not  venture  on 
discussion,  and  by  simple  comment  carried  on  a  theme  when 
undiscriminating  assistance  would  have  ended  it. 

And  Martin  talked  much  with  her  on  subjects  not  often 
discussed  with  a  young  girl — on  those  ideals  and  faiths  and 
customs  of  the  world  which  men  of  his  age  have  either 
accepted  or  avoided  or  grown  indifferent  to,  but  which  to 
him  had  all  the  charm  of  freshness.  She  herself,  knowing 
little  of  the  world — for  beyond  her  one  visit  to  England  there 
had  been  no  break  in  the  seclusion  of  the  years — ^longed  like 
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him  for  a  wider  horizon,  the  movement  of  the  great  world, 
and  for  a  share  in  its  activities.  So  they  became  fellow- 
travellers  and  explorers  into  unknown  ways  of  life.  He  was 
the  leader  in  their  excursions  of  the  fancy ;  but  in  other  ways 
he  found  himself  the  student,  learning  the  simple  teaching  of 
nature  through  her.  She  gave  him  new  eyes  in  beholding 
her  mountain  country.  She  had  the  love  of  nature  which 
brings  close  observation.  The  forms  and  colours  which  he 
saw  only  in  oudines  and  masses  were  to  her  treasures  of  detail 
She  showed  him  how,  though  the  mountain  flowers  were  not 
many  now,  for  the  ling  and  bell  heather  were  nearly  over, 
their  absence  was  forgotten  in  the  colour  of  all  other  growths ; 
she  brought  him  to  beds  of  mosses,  little  oases  of  brilliant 
red  and  green  and  gold  hidden  in  mountain  hollows  and 
places  too  damp  for  the  heather  to  flourish ;  she  made  him 
see  how  the  bronze-gold  hue  of  the  bogs  was  wrought  by  the 
orange-tipped  grasses  and  the  yellow  bog  asphodel,  how  every- 
thing on  the  mountain,  even  the  dead  things,  the  bracken,  the 
fir-spines,  were  brighter  coloured  than  elsewhere;  and  when 
they  left  the  mountain  for  the  valley,  she  named  for  him  the 
trees,  most  of  which  he  had  foigotten,  and  made  him  stop  to 
distinguish  between  the  ruddy  brown  of  the  horse-chestnut 
and  the  dusky  green  of  the  sycamores,  and  to  mark  the  leaves 
of  the  white  poplars  blown  backwards  on  the  sea-breeze, 
shining  silver  against  the  blue  sky,  or  the  bird-cherries  in 
crimson  masses  among  the  gray  rocks  by  the  river. 

He  caught  from  her,  too,  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
enchantment  of  that  wild  country,  its  fairy  lore,  its  beautiful 
legends.  She  knew  many  of  the  traditions  of  his  own  family, 
and  stories  of  the  mined  home  of  the  Martins,  which  stood 
on  a  buttress  from  the  mountain  between  Clogher  Haven  and 
the  ocean.  Once  they  had  visited  it  together  when  the  outer 
sea  was  troubled,  in  a  windy  twilight,  and  the  haven  a  lake 
of  still  water,  with  the  mountains  mirrored  in  its  depths ;  and 
he  had  heard  from  her  how,  when  the  westerly  storms  were 
thundering  on  the  headland,  the  water  within  answered  only 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  gentle  undulations.  A  rocky  walk  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  ruins,  along  which  some  former  inhabit- 
ant had  cultivated  hardy  sea-loving  plants  and  flowers,  and 
where  still,  after  the  exposure  and  neglect  of  generations, 
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ilexes  and  junipers,  homed  poppies,  sea-hollies,  and  red-berried 
irises  could  be  found,  had  been  called  by  her  the  storm-garden. 
She  loved  it,  and  often  visited  it  in  rough  sea-weather,  and 
its  wildness  had  nearly  as  great  a  charm  for  her  as  the 
beauty  of  her  own  sheltered  hill-garden  at  Erinna.  Walking 
here  she  told  him  what  she  knew  of  the  old  place :  how  a 
company  of  French  soldiers  had  slept  in  the  great  hall  in  '93, 
for  Barry  Martin  had  been  a  good  enemy  to  England ;  and 
how  a  coach-and-four  could  turn  in  the  hall,  and  when 
O'Carellan  Martin  had  brought  home  bis  bride — a  runaway 
match,  and  she  a  Herbert  and  a  Protestant — he  had  driven 
up  the  courtyard  at  a  gallop  and  without  a  check  straight  in 
at  the  big  doors  and  across  the  hall,  and  there,  as  he  gave  his 
lady  a  hand  from  the  coach,  were  his  pipers  three  in  a  row, 
ready  with  a  welcome.  These  were  for  him  to  believe  if  he 
chose — it  was  a  tradition  of  the  county ;  and  it  was  also  an 
accepted  belief  that  old  Mrs.  Martin,  his  grandmother,  could 
not  rest  in  her  grave  The  sight  of  the  lonely  burial-ground 
on  the  low  headland  washed  by  the  surf,  which  she  had  often 
described  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy,  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
strange  awe.  His  recollection  of  her  was  vivid ;  he  could  see 
her  face  as  she  had  told  him  that  she  could  not  rest  in  her 
grave  but  would  know  when  he  returned ;  and  in  that  windy 
twilight  it  seemed  almost  a  possibility  that  he  might  meet  her 
walking  along  the  path  of  the  storm-garden.  But  the  fancy 
soon  disappeared;  in  Creina's  presence  the  gloomy  could 
not  live;  she  closed  dark  doors,  she  opened  paths  into 
fairyland. 

'It  was  here,'  said  she,  'that  Bran  had  the  vision  that 
called  him  to  the  island  of  the  silver-clouded  plains ;  and  here 
the  sons  of  Fin  gathered  to  say  farewell  to  Oisin  when  he 
rode  over  the  sea  with  Niam  to  the  island  of  forgetfulness. 
I  have  always  pictured  it  here  because  here  is  the  last  shore 
of  the  land.' 

'When  I  was  a  boy  I,  too,  used  to  picture  the  enchanted 
country,  the  wonderland,  somewhere  out  across  the  sea,'  he 
said.     '  Now  I  have  found  it  at  home.' 

Indeed,  much  of  his  expectation  had  been  fulfilled.  In 
the  serenity  of  the  English  woodland  and  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  Irish  mountains  and  seas  many  of  the  home  dreams  of 
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his  days  of  captivity  had  been  realised ;  in  the  murmur  of  the 
distant  world — the  world  of  great  activities  which  he  was  about 
to  enter — ^there  was  a  promise  and  a  magic  unknown  among 
men  to  whom  it  has  been  always  familiar;  but  the  wonder 
which  had  reached  his  heart  and  had  given  additional  enchant- 
ment to  all  others  was  this  girl  The  mystery,  the  attraction, 
the  tenderness,  the  secret  which  promises  a  discovery  and  is 
renewed  in  the  reading,  the  wonder  of  wonders  which  is 
awakened  by  love,  all  that  the  revelation  of  womanhood  has 
meant  to  man  throughout  the  ages,  was  awakening  for  Martin 
in  Creina's  presence.  He  did  not  know  it  at  the  time ;  he 
was  conscious  only  of  a  new  happiness,  a  restfuhiess  when  he 
was  near  her,  a  cure  to  that  pain  of  homelessness  which  he 
had  felt  when  he  first  returned  and  found  his  mother  dead 
and  no  love  to  greet  him. 

Creina's  pleasure  in  the  comradeship  was  hardly  less  than 
his,  though  in  her  frank  and  affectionate  friendship  for  him 
there  was  no  foreshadowing  of  the  deeper  love  which  was  dawn- 
ing through  his  for  her.  Life  seemed  more  interesting  to  her 
since  she  had  known  him;  his  mind  stimulated  hers;  he 
gave  her  fresh  outlooks.  His  view  of  life,  partly  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  made  him  ignorant  of  the 
smaller  interests  of  civilisation  and  freed  him  from  the  humble 
duties  and  commonplace  pleasures  of  young  men,  was  heroic. 
He  saw  the  world  as  a  field  for  great  enterprise  without  com- 
puting its  compromises  and  meannesses.  And  such  is  the 
world  a  girl  believes  in  until  the  men  she  relies  on  disprove 
it  to  her.  For  the  world  could  not  have  been  made  too 
heroic  or  beautiful  for  women.  She  would  have  risen  to  its 
demands ;  she  would  have  been  at  home  in  its  greatness ;  but 
man  compromises  and  she  follows  him. 

Creina  had  idealised  Horton  Macey  and  she  had  not  yet 
found  him  out  Some  shade  of  disapproval  might  have  touched 
her,  some  expectation  of  the  joy  of  companionship  with  him 
might  have  been  unfulfilled ;  but  she  blamed  herself  if  it  were 
so,  accusing  herself  of  not  fully  understanding  and  appreciating 
his  nature,  and  looking  confidently  to  a  closer  bond  in  the 
future.  She  stifled,  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  an  errant  thought 
that  arose  once  or  twice  after  she  had  been  with  Martin — a 
question  bom  of  his  obvious  interest  in  her — as  to  whether 
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if  she  had  been  unengaged  his  interest  might  have  been  yet 
deeper,  and  a  companion  question  as  to  how  she  would  have 
responded  to  such  interest ;  and  the  necessity  she  felt  for 
putting  aside  such  fancies,  as  though  they  might  almost  have 
been  temptations  of  the  Evil  One,  showed  that  Horton's 
sovereignty  was  not  complete.  But  though  she  allowed 
herself  no  delightful  day  dreams,  she  could  not  but  admit 
to  herself  that  there  was  a  friendship  between  her  and  Martin 
more  complete  and  sympathetic  than  between  her  and 
Horton.  In  a  week  she  knew  Martin  much  better  than  she 
knew  her  lover  after  months,  and  she  felt — and  felt  with  a 
certain  pleasure — ^that  he  knew  her  and  understood  her  as  no 
other  man  did.  She  was  his  friend  and  she  had  been  his 
mother's;  they  were  friends  to  the  heart's  core;  it  was  a 
good  and  a  happy  thing,  and  all  her  life  was  the  richer  for  it 
To  the  satisfaction  she  found  in  his  heroic  view  of  life,  his 
contempt  for  the  compromises  and  cynicisms  of  which  she 
had  already  seen  something  among  the  men  she  had  met  in 
English  society,  was  added  her  interest  in  his  own  career.  He 
had  told  her  much  of  his  experiences  during  the  years  of  his 
exile,  and  had  spoken  to  her  also  of  his  future.  The  future 
as  well  as  the  past  promised  unusual  trial.  He  was  facing 
the  world  with  big  ambitions  and  with  no  help  but  his  own 
strength.  She  was  confident  and  anxious  for  him  in  turn.  A 
brother  going  to  try  his  chances  full  of  hope  and  without 
favour  would  have  so  awakened  her  solicitude.  She  told  him 
she  should  expect  news  of  how  he  was  faring. 

*  I  will  write  to  you  when  you  are  in  Italy  and  tell  you,'  he 
said ;  '  and,  of  course,  you  will  write  to  me,' 

*  Might  I,  I  wonder  ? '  she  replied,  half  to  herself.  Her 
words  raised  the  shadow  of  Horton  Macey  between  them  for  a 
moment  It  was  not  the  first  time  Martin  had  been  conscious 
of  it 

*  Might  you  ?  Why  not  ? '  he  answered.  *  I  hope  we  are 
good  enough  friends  for  that  And  you  will  be  away  all  the 
winter.     We  must  meet  again  when  you  return.' 

It  was  on  their  last  evening  together  that  this  conversation 
took  place.  He  was  leaving  next  morning  for  London,  and 
she  a  week  later  for  Italy.  They  were  walking  in  Creina's 
garden  in  the  warm  September  twilight  after  dinner,  and  Mr. 
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Moriarty  and  Father  Douane  were  still  at  the  table  talking 
over  their  punch,  and  the  old  priest  had  just  said — 

*  I'd  give  five  years  of  life — at  least  of  your  life,  Dan — if  that 
child  were  not  going  to  marry  Macey  and  be  the  mother  of 
Englishmen  and  Protestants.  And,  God  forgive  me,  I  did  not 
try  to  stop  it,  for  I  saw  the  dear  girl's  heart  was  set  on  the 
feUow.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  a  good  match  though ! '  Mr.  Moriarty  had  replied 
with  a  shrug ;  '  she's  fond  of  him,  and  hell  give  her  a  good 
position.  Who  is  there  now  you'd  have  her  marry  ?  Why, 
we're  all  broken.' 

But  though  Father  Douane  knew  Creina  was  incapable  of 
idle  flirtation,  it  gave  him  some  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  think 
that  she  was  walking  in  the  dusk  with  a  man  who  interested 
her.  Martin  was  one  of  a  family  he  knew  and  loved ;  Macey 
he  disliked.  If  Martin  had  appeared  as  a  rival,  the  old  man 
would  have  been  merry. 

It  seemed  to  Martin  that  there  could  be  no  more  beautiful 
place  on  earth  than  that  garden  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
last  twilight  lingered  on  the  far  horizon  of  the  ocean,  and 
gleams  of  it  shone  through  the  trees  as  they  walked  along  the 
dusky  garden  ways.  They  were  wandering  in  mysterious  paths, 
now  bordered  by  flower-beds,  now  sheltered  among  rows  of 
hollyhocks  and  sunflowers  and  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  again 
winding  up  through  heather  and  bracken  until  they  met  the 
mountain  track  beyond.  The  scent  of  tea-roses  and  helio- 
trope was  in  the  air ;  and,  though  unseen,  the  presence  of  the 
mountains  was  felt :  the  mystery  of  the  lonely  trackless 
country  which  began  where  the  garden  ended  encompassed 
the  garden's  beauty. 

'  Knowing  you  has  been  a  great  happiness  to  me,'  Martin 
said.  '  The  future  has  not  got  that  lonely  look  it  had  before. 
I  wanted  a  friend  very  badly  when  I  met  you.  I  don't  like 
having  to  say  good-bye.* 

'What  a  long  week  it  has  been!*  Creina  responded;  *I 
seem  to  have  known  you  so  much  longer.' 

*  Creina ! ' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  quickly. 

Martin  laughed.  '  I  just  ventured  to  say  "  Creina  "  to  see 
if  you  would  mind — you  didn't,  did  you  ? ' 
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'No.' 

*  And  will  you  call  me  Martin  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  I  might' 

*  But  it  may  be  so  long  before  we  meet  Well,  I  am  bound 
to  go,  and  I  must  work  hard,  and  I  must  succeed  too.  I  shall 
remember  all  you  have  said  to  me  about  the  things  worth 
achieving — ^the  ideal  of  work.' 

'  It  was  not  I,  it  was  you  said  that' 

'  Well,  you  made  me  think  of  it  and  say  it,  I  only  found 
the  words.  But  if  I  am  to  try  great  tasks  in  the  world  I  must 
have  my  lady,  as  the  knight-errants  had — even  Don  Quixote, 
you  remember.  Everything  would  seem  so  much  better  worth 
striving  for  then.  I  think  I  must  make  you  my  lady  to  whom 
I  dedicate  my  quest' 

'  But  I  have  my  knight  already,'  she  said,  colouring. 

'  Ah,  yes  I '  he  replied ;  '  but  I  need  not  be  your  knight 
because  you  are  my  lady.' 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE   REVEREND   CHRISTOPHER    HOLT 

On  a  visit  to  London  in  his  boyhood  Martin  Grenville  had 
stood  in  Trafalgar  Square,  under  the  Nelson  column,  and 
believed  that  spot  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world.  A  recol- 
lection of  this  visit  had  sent  him  on  his  return  in  the  same 
direction.  Re-entering  the  great  world,  and  about  to  begin 
his  campaign,  he  had  felt  a  desire  to  be  where  its  ranks  were 
thickest  He  had  taken  a  lodging  in  the  upper  chambers  of 
a  house  in  one  of  the  streets  running  from  the  Strand  towards 
the  embankment,  having  at  the  time  about  twenty  pounds  in 
his  pocket ;  but  this  sum  he  reckoned  was  enough  to  live  on 
for  a  couple  of  months— or  longer  if  necessary,  for  he  was 
accustomed  to  hard  fare — and  in  the  meantime  he  hoped  to 
find  a  means  of  earning. 

His  humble  sitting-room  opened  into  a  humbler  bedroom. 
In  the  latter  was  no  carpet ;  and  for  furniture,  a  bedstead,  a 
washhand-stand,  and  a  looking-glass  nailed  against  the  wall  To 
these  he  had  added  a  bath  on  the  understanding  with  his 
landlady  that  he  was  to  carry  his  water  up  from  the  basement 
himself.  His  sitting-room  was  carpeted  with  cocoanut  matting, 
and  it  contained  a  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  an  armchair, 
a  lamp,  and  a  cupboard.  On  the  walls  hung  a  military 
engraving,  and  an  early  Christian  scene  in  coloured  wools, 
and  a  deal  shelf  which  held  some  books  he  had  bought  at 
a  second-hand  book-shop,  completed  the  equipment. 

About  three  months  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
time  came  when  Martin  had  to  face  the  fact  that  he  had 
come  to  his  last  half-crown.     It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  a 
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December  evening.  There  was  a  bright  fire  in  the  narrow 
grate  which  gave  a  homely  look  to  the  bare  garret.  He  had 
just  finished  his  day's  work,  and  the  little  attendant  maid  had 
brought  in  a  cup  of  tea  and  his  weekly  bill.  As  soon  as  she 
had  gone  he  put  away  his  papers,  took  a  look  round  him,  and 
burst  out  laughing.  The  incongruity,  the  gulf  between  the 
real  and  the  pictured — that  picture  of  the  great  world,  made 
while  it  still  loomed  in  the  distance,  vague,  a  battlefield, 
himself  a  knight  about  to  face  its  perils — and  the  reality  of  the 
dingy  lodging  and  his  own  unimportance,  amused  him.  And 
his  laughter  was  not  bitter,  but  generous ;  for  he  believed  in 
himself,  his  surroundings  did  not  depress  him,  the  wonder- 
land was  not  lost  But  it  was  a  comic  setting  to  the 
presentation  of  a  knight  bent  on  heroic  enterprise.  Even 
the  contemplation  of  that  solitary  half-crown  could  not  deject 
him  this  evening,  for  he  had  received  that  day  a  letter  firom 
Creina,  forwarded  to  him  by  Father  Douane,  which  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  for  a  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  simple 
letter  with  some  brief  notes  of  travel  and  questions  about  his 
own  work ;  but  it  told  him  he  was  remembered,  and  remem- 
bered with  interest,  by  the  lady  of  his  devotion. 

During  these  three  months  no  man  in  London  had  worked 
harder  than  Martin,  and  his  physical  strength  had  enabled  him 
to  bear  without  injury  the  strain  of  long  hours  and  unusual 
labour.  He  had  recognised  at  once  that  he  must  be  content 
for  the  present  if  he  could  find  any  means  of  support  which 
would  give  him  time  to  look  round  and  equip  himself  for  more 
ambitious  labours.  In  literary  work  he  considered  that  he 
would  be  less  handicapped  than  in  other  directions,  and  it 
promised  him  more  liberty  than  any  other  occupation  he  could 
think  o£  He  had  set  to  work  at  once  on  the  record  of  his 
own  experiences  in  the  Soudan;  and  all  the  matter  being 
ready  to  his  hand,  he  had  already  written  nearly  half  of  a  book,* 
which,  apart  from  its  literary  faults  or  merits,  he  hoped  would 
attract  attention  by  its  political  interest.  He  had  also  re- 
written some  Arabian  tales  which  he  had  made  during  his 
captivity  for  his  own  amusement  and  practice  in  his  native 
tongue.  These  he  had  sent  to  the  editors  of  several  magazines, 
and  had  followed  the  venture  by  putting  an  advertisement  in 
a  literary  paper  informing  oriental  scholars  that  John  Martin 
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was  prepared  to  make  translations  from  the  Arabic  But 
neither  the  editors  nor  the  oriental  scholars  had  as  yet  made 
any  sign — ^and  he  had  come  to  his  last  half-crown. 

He  lighted  a  pipe  and  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  fire  to 
think  over  his  position.  No  regrets,  no  accusations  of  hard 
fortune  entered  into  his  meditations.  He  endowed  himself 
liberally — ^all  the  future  was  his.  He  asked  himself  what 
career  he  was  most  fitted  to  succeed  in,  and  decided  that  it 
must  be  one  of  action,  of  military  leadership  for  choice.  He 
believed  he  knew  the  Soudan  better  than  any  other  English- 
man ;  he  understood  desert  warfare ;  he  hated  the  Khalifa  and 
loathed  his  government  In  his  fancies  he  invented  an  ex- 
pedition about  to  start  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  and  carrying  freedom  and  honest  rule  into  his 
provinces ;  he  gave  himself  an  important  command  in  it,  and 
pictured  the  march  through  London  streets  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  on  the  way  to  the  troopship — band  playing,  drums 
rolling,  citizens  cheering,  Creina  at  a  window  proud  of  her 
friend.  He  laughed  at  this  easy  ascent  of  the  ladder,  remem- 
bering that  no  expedition  was  proposed,  and  that  the  best 
advantage  he  could  hope  of  his  experience  would  be  an 
appointment  in  the  Khedive's  service  with  little  chance  of 
renown.  Neither  that  path  nor  any  that  would  lead  him  far 
from  Creina,  and  deny  him  the  opportunity  of  achievement 
that  would  win  her  approval,  would  do  for  him.  His  thoughts 
turned  to  politics.  It  would  be  a  stirring  thing  to  lead,  or  to 
follow  a  leader,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Belly-god,  fighting 
for  all  that  was  bravest  in  English  tradition  and  best  in 
English  liberty.  But  half  a  crown  was  not  enough  for  a 
politician. 

He  came  back  from  his  flight  into  the  future  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  half-crown.  He  took  up  two  short  sketches 
written  that  afternoon,  one  called  '  A  Day  at  the  Court  of  the 
Khalifa,'  the  other,  *  The  Slave  Market  at  Omdurman,'  and 
addressed  them  to  an  evening  paper.  '  And  now,'  he  said  to 
himself,  '  as  I  have  had  a  hard  day's  work,  I  will  go  out  and 
view  the  world.' 

No  perils  of  the  desert,  no  story  of  the  tragic  passion  or 
hatred,  or  of  the  love  or  bravery  of  its  children,  had  given 
Martin  that  stimulation  of  mystery  and  romance  which  the 
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great  city  at  night  aroused  in  him.  Every  street  hid  strange 
secrets,  in  every  house  there  were  more  wonderful  things  to 
be  discovered  than  in  untrodden  paths  or  unexplored  lands. 

Romance,  which  is  gradually  deserting  the  external  world, 
whose  seas  are  crossed  by  hotel  steamers,  whose  races  are 
being  fused,  and  whose  warfare  is  becoming  unheroic,  has 
founded  a  new  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women. 
In  these  days  when  stirring  achievements  have  been  denied 
to  the  majority,  the  energy  of  the  spirit  has  not  failed,  but  has 
wrought  in  man  more  complex  character,  a  passion  more 
wonderful,  a  pain  more  acute,  a  love  more  beautiful,  than  was 
known  to  the  simpler  natures  of  wilder  days.  For  almost 
every  one  whom  he  had  met  since  his  return  to  England 
Martin  felt  a  fascination  of  curiosity.  Among  the  Arabs  of 
the  Soudan  life  seemed  to  be  the  record  of  a  few  elemental 
passions  and  needs ;  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  how  a  man 
would  act  in  certain  circumstances ;  but  here  at  home  it  was 
different  Here  the  reading  of  the  heart  was  different;  he 
constantly  wondered  how  such  an  one  would  act  under  altered 
circumstances  or  in  new  surroundings,  and  he  saw  endless 
possibilities  of  surprise.  In  the  natures  even  of  the  men  who 
told  him  that  the  age  of  romance  had  passed,  and  that  it  was 
a  commonplace  respectable  earth,  he  believed  there  was  more 
capacity  for  feeling  its  beauty,  more  strength  to  guard  an 
ennobling  faith  or  love,  than  in  those  who  had  rejoiced  in  the 
one  or  suffered  for  the  other  when  the  world  was  younger. 

So  when  he  set  out  with  empty  pockets  to  look  at  the 
world,  he  had  no  need  of  money  to  buy  entertainment ;  his 
dingy  street  was  a  path  into  wonderland ;  the  rooms  on  either 
side  the  narrow  stair  of  his  lodging  were  as  mysterious  as  the 
tapestried  chambers  of  mediaeval  castles.  The  door  of  one  of 
these  was  open  as  he  passed  and  a  voice  called  his  name.  An 
untidy-looking  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  fine  head 
and  a  cynical  expression  of  face,  laid  down  his  pen  and  pushed 
aside  some  sheets  of  manuscript  as  Martin  entered  On  the 
table  beside  the  manuscript  stood  a  bottle  of  whisky,  an  open 
Bible,  and  a  concordance  of  the  Scriptures.  Few  people 
knew,  no  one  would  have  guessed,  that  Mr.  Christopher  Holt 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  a  great 
many  years  since  he  had  officiated  publicly;  he  had  been 
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unfortunate ;  there  was  an  episode  in  his  career  which  made 
obscurity  his  only  choice.  He  was  now  a  professional  sermon- 
writer — not  a  writer  of  discourses  for  publication  under  his 
own  name,  but  of  sermons  anonymously  produced  for  other 
clergymen  to  preach.  For,  though  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  it  is  a  fact  that  throughout  our  country  are  hundreds 
of  priests  who  are  either  too  idle  or  too  diffident  or  too 
incompetent  to  prepare  their  own  sermons,  who  know  the 
congregation  committed  to  their  charge  too  well  to  read  them 
old  homilies,  who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and  are  glad 
to  pay  for  the  eloquence  they  have  not  inherited. 

*  I  wanted  to  hear  your  opinion  of  a  few  sentences  I  have 
just  written,'  he  said ;  '  they  rather  please  me.' 

He  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  fire  for  Martin,  and  poured 
whisky  with  a  generous  hand  into  two  tumblers. 

'Now,'  he  continued,  'what  about  this?'  His  tone 
changed  and  became  solemn  and  earnest  as  he  read :  '  Is  it 
not  a  joyful  thing  that  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  are  denied  to 
no  man,  and  that  the  greatest  happiness  life  can  give  is  a 
possibility  for  all  of  us.  It  is  so,  both  in  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  world.  We  may  not  be  landed  proprietors,  but  the 
sunshine  and  sweet  air,  greater  things  than  parks  and  coverts, 
are  ours.  So,  too,  in  the  inner  life :  genius,  talent,  health, 
worldly  prosperity  may  be  out  of  reach ;  but  faith  is  for  all, 
and  the  joy  which  it  brings  to  its  possessor  is  greater  than  all 
other  joys.  The  rich  man  who  has  not  faith  is  in  debt :  no 
good  works  on  his  credit  side  in  the  accountant  angel's  book 
will  balance  the  sins  to  his  debit,  but  faith  cancels  all  at  a 
stroke.  Let  us  then  seek  for  a  more  humble,  sincere,  and 
grateful  belief  in  that  all-sufficing  remedy  which  is  provided 
for  the  poor  sinful  children  of  men,  in  that  prevailing  inter- 
cession made  in  our  great  High  Priest'  He  laughed 
sarcastically  as  he  concluded:  'A  low  church  commercial 
congregation,'  he  explained.  'Curious  thought  that  these 
words  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  soul,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  And  you  don't  believe  a  word  yourself  of  what  you  have 
written,'  said  Martin  with  evident  disapproval. 

'  Not  a  word !  But  what  of  that  ?  The  congregation  to 
whom  the  sermon  is  preached  will  be  none  the  wiser.  But 
here  is  something  in  a  different  vein.    This  is  for  a  fashionable 
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West-end  congregation  which  has  a  smattering  of  science  and 
indulges  in  honest  doubt'  He  took  up  another  sheet  and 
read :  '  Faith  is  not  found  in  a  day,  nor  given  for  the  asking ; 
it  is  won  only  after  long  trial.  In  rare  cases  conversion  has 
been  sudden,  as  men  have  inherited  unexpected  fortunes ;  but 
for  most  of  us  it  is  the  reward  only  of  endeavour.  If  we  sit 
and  wait,  or  merely  pray  for  faith  to  come  to  us,  we  may  find 
ourselves  as  poor  as  men  who  stand  idle  in  the  market-place 
instead  of  working  to  build  up  their  fortunes.  And  faith,  my 
brethren — not  the  make-belief  which  passes  current  for  &ith, 
but  that  faith  in  life  and  its  great  purpose,  that  belief  in  the 
triumph  of  good  which  comes  of  noble. effort  and  loving- 
kindness — is  the  great  reward  given  at  last  to  the  soldier  of 
Christ.  Faith  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  but  its 
blossom.  It  is  for  us  now  to  till  the  soil,  to  water  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  and  in  due  time  the  blossom  will  bear  fruit' 
'  Now,  I  should  not  wonder  if  there  is  some  truth  in  that,'  he 
added 

'  Don't  you  find  it  depressing,'  Martin  asked,  '  to  write 
what  you  do  not  believe,  or  at  all  events  have  not  got  your 
heart  in  ? ' 

'  To  the  true  artist,'  replied  Mr.  Holt,  '  subject  is  of  little 
importance ;  it  is  the  treatment  Might  not  an  infidel  paint 
a  Madonna  which  the  Church  would  rejoice  in  ? ' 

'  His  subject  is  noble  and  beautiful  womanhood,'  Martin 
replied  '  He  must  believe  in  this  or  his  Madonna  will  be  a 
foilure.  Subject  does  matter ;  it  must  be  dear  to  the  artist 
You  care  nothing  for  yours.' 

It  was  curious  that  Mr.  Holt,  a  man  impatient  of  criticism 
and  intolerant  of  blame,  should  have  quietly  submitted  to  this 
high-handed  treatment  of  his  opinions  and  motives ;  but  there 
was  something  in  Martin's  manner — a  tone  of  quiet  conviction, 
as  of  one  who  sees  a  thing  and  relates  it  to  a  friendly  hearer — 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  praise  or  condemn  without 
either  flattery  or  hostility. 

'  No,'  said  Holt  bitterly,  '  I  don't  care  a  damn  for  the 
work,  and  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  I  write ;  but  I  must 
live ! '  He  drained  his  glass  and  stared  at  the  fire.  '  And 
once,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  '  once  I  believed  in  myself  as 
you  now  believe  in  yourself,  and  I  was  ambitious  like  you  to  do 
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great  work.  Well,  you  will  succeed,  I  think.  You  interest 
me.     Your  point  of  view  is  unusual.     How  old  are  you  ? ' 

*  Twenty-nine/ 

'  Young  enough !  And  you  seem  so  much  older  than  your 
age  in  some  ways  and  younger  in  others.  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  believe  in  a  woman.' 

*  Or  to  disbelieve  ? '  Martin  questioned. 

*  To  believe,  sir.  I  counted  on  her  standing  by  me  when 
trouble  came  after  I  had  acted  foolishly — ^for  a  clergyman 
sinfully — ^and  when  others  condemned  me.     I  believed  in  her 

love,  her  forgiveness.     I  relied  on  her,  and Why  the 

devU  am  I  talking  to  you  about  these  things  ?  You  are  young 
enough  to  be  my  son  and  I  am  making  you  my  father  con- 
fessor. Look  here,  you  see  what  I  am ' — he  took  a  letter  from 
his  pocket — '  a  bit  of  human  wreckage,  an  impostor.' 

Martin's  nodded  assent  made  the  other  grin  curiously,  but 
he  resumed  vnth  added  bitterness :  ^  And  I  have  a  child,  a  girl 
of  fifteen,  who  has  not  seen  me  since  she  was  five  years  old, 
and  she  believes  me  to  be  the  best  of  men.  She  is  counting 
the  days  until  she  comes  to  me,  and  I  have  been  afraid  to  let 
her  see  me.  After  my  misfortunes  an  aunt  in  New  Zealand 
took  her,  but  she  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  my  girl  was  sent 
back  to  England' 

Martin  thought  instantly  of  his  friend  Mab,  and  waited  for 
more  with  interest. 

'I  was  ashamed  to  show  mjrself.  I  arranged  about  a 
school  for  her  and  got  the  people  to  meet  her  ship.  And 
here  she  is  coimting  the  days  to  her  Christmas  holidays  and 
home-coming.  Home !  \Vhat  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I  wrote 
back  by  return  asking  them  to  keep  her  for  Christmas.  I 
told  her  I  was  without  a  proper  home  at  present  and  she  must 
wait  until  the  summer.  But  suppose  they  won't  keep  her? 
She  thinks  I  am  poor ;  will  she  think  I  am  a  noble  man  ?  She 
will  expect  to  see  a  well-dressed  soldier  of  Christ,  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness  in  his  countenance.' 

'  What  is  her  name  ? '  Martin  asked 

*  Mab.' 

'  Oh,  poor  child,'  said  he ;  and  after  a  moment  added,  '  I 
know  her,  Mr.  Holt ;  she  is  a  great  friend  of  mine ;  we  came 
home  together  in  the  same  ship.' 
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Half  an  hour  later,  when  Martin  was  again  in  his  room, 
Mr.  Holt  entered  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand 

'  Here,'  he  said  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  '  look  at  this.' 

Martin  read  the  message :  '  I  am  coming  home  to-night. 
My  train  reaches  King's  Cross  at  seven  o'clock. — Mab.' 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  Mr.  Holt  cried.  He  was  a  pitiable 
spectacle. 

Martin  thought  of  the  sweet  child  and  her  expectation,  and 
looked  at  the  father  with  contempt. 

*  What  time  is  it  ? '  he  asked.  *  Six  o'clock  I  Well,  you 
have  not  very  much  time  to  waste.  You  had  better  wash 
yourself  and  put  on  your  cleanest  coat  and  go  to  meet  her ; 
and  before  you  go  open  your  window  and  let  out  the  smell  of 
whisky,  and  leave  orders  to  have  the  room  put  straight' 

^  I  can't  do  it,'  said  Holt.  '  You  must  help  me,  Martin  ; 
you  know  her ;  you  must  meet  her  and  break  it  to  her.  Tell 
her  I  am  down  on  my  luck  or  what  you  like,  and  I'll  try  to 
&ce  it  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  her  ?  How  can  she  live 
here  ?    You  must  help  me,  Martin.' 

'  I  will  do  what  I  can,'  said  Martin.  '  Yes,  I'll  meet  her. 
Have  the  place  as  bright  as  possible,  and  get  some  tea  or 
supper  ready.  I  will  join  you,  and  we'll  try  to  make  it  as 
jolly  for  her  as  we  can.' 

It  was  an  unhappy  errand,  and  Martin's  reflections,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  platform  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
the  train,  were  far  from  pleasant  To  witness  the  disenchaRt- 
ment  of  a  child  full  of  ardent  anticipation  of  home  and  affec- 
tion, to  have  the  thankless  task  of  preparing  her  mind  for 
disappointment,  was  a  depressing  prospect  He  recalled  their 
talks  together  of  England,  their  pictures  of  the  happy  land, 
her  romance  of  home,  and  saw  in  miserable  contrast  the 
dingy  lodging,  and  the  man  who  had  lost  all  honour  and 
self-respect  Even  to  himself,  able  as  he  was  to  look  beyond 
the  horizon  of  immediate  trouble  and  feel  the  mystery  and  the 
romance  of  all  the  common  things  of  life,  there  was  little  of 
enchantment  about  the  world  he  saw  to-night  Rain  and 
muddy  streets,  a  dreary  station,  groups  of  impatient  un- 
comfortable people  on  the  platform — he  saw  the  picture 
sympathetically  with  Mab's  eyes ;  he  was  in  no  mood  to  look 
for  poetry  beyond  appearances.     Still,  there  was  something  of 
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pleasure  mingled  with  his  anxiety  in  the  prospect  of  meeting 
his  little  friend,  and  his  face  brightened  with  expectation  as 
the  train  came  in.  She  was  on  the  platform  looking  eagerly 
about  her  in  quest  of  the  benevolent,  noble-looking  being  in 
clerical  attire  whom  in  fancy  she  had  seen  as  her  father,  when 
she  caught  sight  of  Martin.  She  flushed  with  surprise,  and 
then  a  joyful  smile  came  to  her  face  as  she  ran  to  meet  him. 

^  Well,  old  girl,  we  did  not  think  we  should  meet  again  so 
soon,  did  we  ? ' 

'  Is  it  only  for  a  few  minutes  ?  Are  you  going  away  by 
train  ? '  she  asked  apprehensively,  and  still  holding  his  hand 
tightly. 

'No,  I  came  to  meet  you.  I  know  your  father,  Mab. 
He  was  not  very  well ;  he  asked  me  to  come.'  He  saw  her 
look  of  alarm  and  hastened  to  tell  her  that  the  illness  was  not 
serious.  '  And  I  shall  be  your  neighbour.  I  live  in  the  same 
house.  Come  along!  we  can  talk  on  the  way.  Where  is 
your  luggage  ? ' 

He  devoted  his  half-crown  to  the  engagement  of  a  four- 
wheeled  cab,  and,  after  returning  the  compliments  of  the 
season  unaccompanied  with  a  gratuity  to  the  porter  who 
brought  up  Mab's  box,  give  the  cabman  his  undesirable 
address.  As  soon  as  Martin  was  seated,  Mab  put  her  arm 
through  his. 

'  Everything  seems  all  right  now,'  she  said  '  I  am  happy 
now.  I  have  been  unhappy  ever  since  I  saw  you.  Oh,  that 
hateful  school !  I  will  never  go  back  to  it  And  fancy  finding 
you,  the  one  I  wanted  to  see  most  It  has  been  all  dis- 
appointment till  now.' 

He  felt  a  sort  of  responsibility  in  her  disappointment :  he 
had  encouraged  her  bright  hopes  of  England,  and  had  showed 
her  pictures  of  the  happy  land. 

'I  have  had  some  disappointments  too,'  he  said,  'and 
there  are  more  to  come  for  both  of  us.  Well  be  partners  in 
disappointments  and  help  each  other  not  to  mind,  and  look 
on  beyond  them  to  the  good  time  coming.     Shall  we  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mab,  '  that  will  be  splendid,  but  nothing  has 
come  true  yet.  We  thought  that  England  was  the  place  where 
all  the  good  things  were.  It  has  not  seemed  like  England 
at  aU.' 
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'  No,  you  have  not  seen  it ;  but  it  is  all  waiting  for  us 
to  explore,  Mab — the  places  we  read  about  in  Scott,  and  the 
beautiful  country  and  the  flowers.  In  the  spring  we  shall  go 
and  see  it  together.  And  here  in  London  there  are  wonders 
all  round  us,  and  true  stories  more  interesting  than  fairy 
stories  being  lived.  We  shall  find  our  fairyland  after  awhile 
if  we  don't  mind  a  few  disappointments  to  begin  with.'  But 
his  surroundings  had  never  looked  less  like  fairyland  to  him 
than  now. 

^It  has  been  partly,'  Mab  explained,  'partly  because  of  my 
disappointment  in  not  seeing  father  before.  I  cauldrCt  under- 
stand at  first  why  he  never  came  to  see  me,  but  he  has  written 
me  such  splendid  letters.  Do  you  think  he  wants  to  see  me 
very,  very  much  ? ' 

*You  know  he  is  not  very  well  off  now,  Mab,'  Martin 
replied,  'and  he  is  living  in  lodgings.  I  think  he  wants  to 
see  you  very  much,  but  he  is  afraid  of  your  being  disappointed 
in  not  coming  to  a  nice  home.  He  might  like  to  have  waited 
a  little  longer,  perhaps,  until  he  had  a  parish  again  and  a 
pleasant  place  to  live  in.' 

'  But  he  has  a  parish,'  said  Mab.  '  St.  Andrew's,  I  think 
he  said  was  the  name.  Only  the  vicarage  is  being  repaired ; 
that  is  why  he  is  in  lodgings.' 

'  Oh,  has  he  ?  He  did  not  tell  me  that,'  said  Martin.  He 
was  disgusted  and  grieved  at  this  lying  on  the  part  of  her 
father. 

'And  he  has  been  working  very  hard  among  the  poor,' 
Mab  continued.  'That  is  what  has  made  him  ill,  I  am 
afraid;  but  I  will  take  care  of  him.  And  how  funny  that 
you  should  know  him  and  live  in  the  same  house.  Shall  we 
see  each  other  every  day  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  look  at  the  world  and  have  tea  together  to-morrow 
afternoon.' 

'  Why  are  you  living  in  London  ? '  she  asked.  '  I  thought 
you  lived  in  the  country.  You  told  me  all  about  Christmas 
in  your  country.  I  have  been  thinking  about  you  in  the 
beautiful  old  home  you  told  me  about,  and  fancying  all  your 
family  would  be  there,  and  that  you  would  have  Christmas 
parties  and  skating  on  the  lake,  and  that  your  mother  would  be 
so  happy.' 
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Martin's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  Dear  Mab/  he  said,  ^  I 
cannot  talk  about  it.     My  mother  died  before  I  came  back.' 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his  but  said  nothing. 

'  I  have  no  home  now/  he  went  on,  *  but  I  must  work  and 
make  one.  You  see  I  have  had  disappointments  too.  I  am 
very  poor  and  live  in  a  garret,  but  that's  nothing.  We  don't 
mind  being  poor,  do  we,  Mab  ?  There  is  so  much  to  live 
for,  and  love  is  the  best  thing  of  all.  We  are  nearly 
there  now.' 

'  I  wonder  what  he  will  think  of  me,'  she  said  anxiously. 

*  He  will  be  very  proud  of  yoa     Here  we  are.' 

Martin  braced  himself  up  to  go  through  an  ordeal  His 
tone  of  cheerfulness  in  speaking  to  Mab  belied  his  feelings ; 
he  saw  everything  as  he  fancied  it  must  appear  to  her,  and  the 
house  had  never  before  looked  so  mean  or  the  staircase  so 
narrow.  He  hesitated  when  they  reached  the  door  of  Mr. 
Holt's  room. 

'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  in  by  yourself,'  he  said  to 
her ;  *  or  shall  I  come  ? ' 

'  Oh  come,  please ! '     She  was  trembling  with  excitement. 

Martin  knocked  at  the  door  and  opened  it  Supper  was 
laid  on  the  table  and  there  was  a  bright  fire,  but  the  room  was 
empty. 

'  Oh,  I  suppose  your  father  is  in  his  bedroom,'  said  Martin. 
*  Wait  here,  Mab,  I  will  see.' 

He  returned  alone.  ^  I  expect  he  must  have  gone  out  to 
post  his  letters  or  to  buy  something  he  thought  you  might  like. 
We'll  see  if  he  has  left  any  message  with  the  landlady.' 

He  caught  sight  of  a  letter  on  the  chimney-piece  addressed 
to  himsel£  He  took  it  up  casually  and  rang  for  the  landlady. 
In  reply  to  his  inquiries  he  learned  that  instructions  had  been 
given  to  prepare  a  room  for  the  young  lady,  and  he  suggested 
to  Mab  that  she  should  go  and  take  her  things  off.  Directly 
she  had  left  the  room  he  opened  the  letter  and  read  : — 

'  Dear  Martin — I  can't  face  it.  However  much  you  may 
condemn  me,  I  condemn  myself  more ;  but  I  cannot  face  it 
Through  all  these  years  I  have  allowed  her  to  think  of  me  as  a 
father  she  could  love  and  respect  I  could  bear  the  contempt 
of  other  people,  but  her  disillusion  I  cannot  bear.     In  twelve 
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hours  she  would  despise  me,  and  all  the  happiness  of  her 
young  life  would  be  destroyed.  Some  men  might  face  it  and 
be  strengthened,  but  I  cannot ;  my  nerve  is  broken,  my  moral 
courage  is  extinct  I  disappear  for  the  present  at  all  events.  If 
better  times  should  come  to  me  we  may  yet  meet  and  be 
happy,  but  for  a  while  I  shall  not  be  heard  of.  Let  me  down  as 
easily  as  you  can.  For  the  child's  sake  invent  some  story  of 
my  absence  which  will  discredit  me  as  little  as  possible.  I 
enclose  two  five-pound  notes,  and,  if  possible,  I  will  send  some 
more  next  month.  There  is  a  bill  to  be  paid  for  the  school 
and  something  I  owe  here.  I  leave  her  in  your  charge.  I 
have  known  you  but  a  short  time,  but  I  have  no  one  else  to 
turn  ta  And  you  are  fond  of  her,  and  she  is  attached  to  you ; 
her  letters  left  no  doubt  of  that  Try  and  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  a  weak  broken-hearted  man,  and  judge  me  as  gener- 
ously as  you  can.  I  am  not  altogether  bad,  but,  alas,  video 
meUara  proboque^  deteriora  sequor.        Christopher  Holt.' 

Martin  read  with  compressed  lips.  The  matter  was  too 
serious  for  anger.  The  man  must  be  mad,  he  thought,  and  he 
read  the  letter  through  a  second  time  to  assure  himself  that  he 
had  not  mistaken  its  import  There  was  no  room  for  doubt 
Here  was  a  new  and  extraordinary  responsibility.  Henceforth, 
it  seemed,  he  would  have  to  take  her  father's  place,  to  be  her 
guardian,  to  support  her.  He  had  no  money,  and  could  not 
send  her  to  school ;  she  would  have  to  live  with  him,  for  he 
did  not  believe  her  father  would  return;  and  his  quarters 
were  no  proper  home  for  her,  for  she  was  no  mere  child,  but 
a  well-grown  girl  with  a  pretty  figure  and  face,  old  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  young  men  of  Bohemian  habits  who 
occupied  the  other  rooms  in  the  house.  His  thoughts  roamed 
in  search  of  some  one  who  could  help  him  in  his  difficulty, 
and  he  could  think  of  no  one  but  Creina,  who  was  far  away. 
It  was  a  peculiar  predicament  for  a  penniless  young  man. 

Mab  came  back  looking  pale  and  expectant  'Has  he 
come  yet  ? '  she  asked. 

'  No,'  said  Martin,  '  I  have  bad  news  for  you,  and  I  had 
better  tell  you  at  once.  Your  father  has  been  unwell,  and 
sometimes  his  illness  has  affected  his  head,  and  he  has  had  to 
go  away.     The  excitement  of  your  coming  home  has  brought 
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on  an  attack,  and  he  has  gone  away  to  friends  who  take  care 
of  him  when  this  happens.  He  wiU  get  all  right  again  after  a 
bit     Try  to  bear  it,  dear ;  I  will  take  great  care  of  you.' 

Her  lips  trembled,  the  disappointment  and  pain  of  her 
home-<:oming  was  too  much  for  her.  She  threw  her  arms 
round  Martin's  neck  and  cried  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A  MERCHANT  VENTURER  AND  A  CAPRICIOUS  LADY 

In  all  England  there  is  no  city  so  old  and  mellow  and  un- 
spoilt as  Bristol.  Once  it  was  our  largest  port,  and  could 
count  more  ships  along  its  quays  than  London  itself.  Now 
it  is  left  far  behind,  and,  in  spite  of  some  melancholy  efforts 
to  make  it  modern  and  common,  remains  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  a  city  of  ships  in  the  woodland,  for  it  is 
eight  miles  from  the  open  water  and  is  hidden  among  hills  and 
trees ;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea  enfolds  it,  the  flavour  of 
old  sea  ventures  hangs  about  its  quays  and  lingers  in  its  streets. 
In  all  directions  are  branching  shipways,  blind  water-alleys, 
winding  channels  intersecting  narrow  streets.  Church  towers, 
black  with  age,  rise  in  the  midst  of  crowded  masts ;  above  the 
common  sounds  of  the  thoroughfare  may  be  heard  the  singing 
of  the  sailors  as  they  work  at  the  ropes  of  a  vessel  coming  to 
her  berth ;  and  below  black  wharves  and  battered  warehouses 
the  brown  tidal  water  laps  against  worn-out  stone  steps.  You 
find  along  the  harbour  the  gardens  of  old-fashioned  houses 
running  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  see  the  masts  of  vessels 
rising  behind  the  crumbling  fruit  walls ;  and  'tis  but  a  few 
years  since  small  ships  were  built  in  the  open  streets  and 
alleys  behind  the  cathedral,  almost  filling  up  the  passage  way, 
and,  as  they  grew  towards  completion,  darkening  the  windows 
of  houses  in  these  sunny  nooks.  Everywhere  churches  and 
shipping.  Old  churches  dedicated  to  forgotten  Saxon  saints, 
or  to  Nicholas  and  Peter,  friends  of  seamen  and  fishers,  rise 
into  the  blue  from  little  sunless  courts.  Out  of  the  busier 
thoroughfares  you  turn  into  little  by-ways  of  half-timbered 
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houses  with  projecting  upper  stories,  or  quadrangles  and 
cloisters  of  Elizabethan  alms-houses.  And  every  street  leads 
you  downwards  to  a  bridge,  or  upwards,  by  a  climbing  path  or 
flights  of  stone  stairs,  to  the  hills.  It  is  a  city  to  roam  in  and 
forget  the  word  '  progress ' ;  but,  alas !  the  sons  of  Bristol  do  not 
forget  it  Their  trade,  from  geographical  reasons,  has  declined, 
and  they  have  been  accused  of  lack  of  modem  spirit,  of  stag- 
nation, until,  stimg  with  the  reproach,  they  have  arisen  and 
exerted  themselves,  and  have  made  stalwart  efforts  to  destroy 
the  only  claim  the  city  has  to  national  distinction.  Why, 
they  have  asked  each  other  in  letters  to  the  daily  papers,  should 
they  have  narrow  streets  in  the  nineteenth  century?  The 
nineteenth  I  '  Almost  the  twentieth,'  as  an  indignant  house- 
holder observed.  Why  should  useless  old  houses  with  large 
gardens  occupy  valuable  space  on  the  floating  harbour  where 
grain-sheds  and  iron-warehouses  might  stand?  Why  should 
chiux:hes  project  into  the  already  too  restricted  thoroughfares  ? 
and  why  should  they  have  the  reproach  of  such  an  anachronism 
as  a  drawbridge,  or  swing-bridge,  and  allow  busy  folks  to  be 
kept  waiting  full  twenty  minutes  of  an  evening  while  it  was 
being  opened  and  two  or  three  little  coasting  steamers  moved 
leisurely  through  it  to  their  berths  in  the  pool  below  St. 
Stephen's  tower.  Let  there  be  progress  !  And  progress 
began. 

.  The  voice  of  Sir  Parkes  Macey  had  been  one  of  the  loudest 
and  most  indignant  He  had  taken  the  chair  at  public  meet- 
ings in  favour  of  the  destruction  of  the  drawbridge  and  the 
removal  of  the  tower  of  St  Werburgh's,  the  dockisation  of  the 
river,  the  extension  of  tramways,  electric  lighting,  and  such 
like  improvements,  which  are  removing  the  reproach  of  old 
fashion,  and  promising  a  time  when  Bristol  will  be  no  longer  a 
sleepy  city  of  churches  and  quays  but  may  become  a  second- 
class  Hull  or  Cardiff,  and  show  streets  which  might  compare 
with  those  of  Johannesburg  or  Buflala  Sir  Parkes  had  proved 
himself  a  man  of  the  time  in  public  afiairs,  and  in  his  own 
business  he  had  recognised  the  foolishness  of  flghting  against 
the  retrograde  forces  which  were  injuring  it.  The  French 
sugar  bounties  had  made  it  almost  impossible  to  work  the 
once  lucrative  reflnery  with  much  proflt  It  was  carried  on 
still,  but  he  had  gradually  placed  more  of  his  capital  and 
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energy  in  a  branch  of  the  business  which  showed  better  pro- 
mise, and  it  was  as  a  merchant  in  West  Indian  produce,  rather 
than  as  a  manufacturer,  that  he  saw  his  opportunity.  There 
was  an  element  of  speculation  in  this,  and  the  shortcomings 
of  an  agent,  and  the  failure  of  the  previous  season's  cane  crop, 
had  led  to  losses  which  made  it  necessary  for  a  member  of  the 
firm  to  go  out  to  the  West  Indies  to  investigate  and  reorganise. 
The  choice  for  this  service  lay  between  Horton  and  Monkton, 
but  Sir  Parkes  had  special  reasons  for  wishing  his  son  to 
undertake  it,  and  Monkton  was  only  too  ready  to  be  let  off ; 
nothing  but  important  duty  would  have  made  him  consent  to 
a  parting  of  several  months  from  Nancy. 

The  week  before  Christmas  an  important  cable  message 
reached  Bristol  from  Horton.  Sir  Parkes  Macey  had  just 
read  it,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  his  office  rather  rest- 
lessly. It  was  an  expensively  furnished  room  in  a  modem 
building,  which  rose  in  curious  contrast  among  the  old  black 
walls  and  half-ruined  houses  aroimd  it  It  stood  almost  on 
the  site  of  the  little  office  in  which  old  Dabs  had  founded  the 
family  fortune;  but  though  the  office  was  so  different,  the 
view  from  the  windows  of  the  floating  harbour,  the  masts  and 
church  towers  and  black  quays,  had  hardly  changed. 

Af^er  a  few  turns  Sir  Parkes  rang  an  electric  bell  and  his 
confidential  clerk  entered. 

'  Let  me  see  last  year's  balance-sheet,'  he  said. 

Sir  Parkes  glanced  at  the  figures.  They  were  satisfactory ; 
they  had  been  made  up  before  the  losses,  entailed  by  the 
current  year's  operations  had  taken  place. 

*  Looks  well,  doesn't  it  ? '  he  remarked. 
•Very  healthy,  sir,*  said  Povey. 

'  The  debentures  which  the  bank  holds  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds;  and,  you  see,  the  premises, 
works,  plant,  and  so  forth  stand  at  two  himdred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.     Not  a  penny  too  much,  eh  ? ' 

'Well,  sir,'  Povey  hesitated,  *of  course  nothing  has  been 
written  off  for  depreciation  for  five  years.  If  the  works  were 
closed,  as  you  have  sometimes  hinted,  the  value  would  not ' 

*  The  works  will  fio^  be  closed.  As  a  going  concern  the 
property  is  not  a  penny  over-valued.  Well,  we  have  some 
bills  to  meet,  as  you  know,  heavy  ones  for  these  disastrous  crops. 
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I  want  another  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  bank. 
Please  make  arrangements  to  go  to  London  to-morrow  and 
get  it  carried  through.  Take  the  balance-sheet  with  you  and 
show  it  to  them.  I  can  see  them  if  you  like,  but  the  figures 
will  be  good  enough.' 

Sir  Parkes  knew  the  bank  manager  had  implicit  confidence 
in  his  financial  standing,  and  his  balance-sheet  was  on  the 
face  of  it  satisfactory.  It  was  perhaps  not  strictly  honest  to 
furnish  it  as  evidence  of  the  present  condition  of  the  house 
without  referring  to  the  losses  made  subsequent  to  its  date, 
but  Sir  Parkes  was  too  good  a  business  man  to  give  incrimin- 
ating information  for  the  impairing  of  his  own  credit  Povey, 
too,  though  a  pious  man,  understood  his  position,  and  never 
allowed  his  conscience  the  right  of  questioning  the  decision  of 
his  master's. 

*  Our  salaries  are  very  heavy,  Povey,'  Sir  Parkes  continued. 
'  Cannot  we  make  some  reduction  in  the  staff? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  not,  sir ;  they  are  most  of  them  here  as  it  is 
until  nearly  eight  o'clock  at  night' 

'Well,  well,  at  all  events  there  must  be  no  increase  in 
salaries.  The  applications  have  begun  to  come  in,  as  they 
always  do  at  this  time  of  year.  I  should  like  in  your  case  to 
have  recognised  your  excellent  services  by  an  increase,  but  it 
is  impossible ;  in  these  bad  times  we  must  all  suffer  together.' 

Povey,  whose  family  had  recently  increased  in  number,  had 
contemplated  asking  for  an  advance,  and  his  employer  sus- 
pected it  As  soon  as  he  had  withdrawn  Sir  Parkes  sent  for 
his  works  manager,  and  after  informing  him  that  the  year's 
work  had  been  unprofitable,  instructed  him  to  give  notice  of  a 
reduction  in  wages. 

'  They  kicked  at  the  last ;  they  will  hardly  stand  another,' 
said  the  manager. 

'  They  shall,  or  they'll  have  no  work  at  all,'  said  his  master. 
*  Put  up  a  notice  of  ten  per  cent  reduction  as  from  the  first  of 
January.  You  can  soften  it  a  bit  by  hinting  at  a  scheme  of 
profit-sharing  which  we  have  in  view.' 

The  works  manager  smiled, — he  had  heard  of  the  scheme 
for  several  years.  '  If  it  must  be  done,  it  must,'  he  said,  '  and 
now's  the  best  time.  As  we're  not  very  busy,  suppose  we 
shut  down  for  a  fortnight  instead  of  a  week  for  stocktaking. 
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They'll  spend  everything  they  have  while  they're  out  and 
keeping  Christmas,  and  be  on  the  slate  a  bit  as  well  They'll 
have  nothing  to  stay  out  on,  and  will  have  to  accept,  I  suppose.' 

Sir  Parkes  smiled  approval  of  his  manager's  scheme. 
'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  we  will  do  so.  And  by  the  way,  Dicks,  it  is 
my  intention  to  give  you  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  bonus  on 
the  amount  of  wages  saved.  Our  interests,  you  see,  are 
identical' 

His  next  interview  was  with  Monkton,  who  came  up  from 
the  works  in  a  linen  working  suit 

'  The  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced  next  year,'  he  said. 

'  They  can't  live  on  less,'  said  Monkton. 

'  Nonsense  I  Working  men  are  better  off  than  they  ever 
were.  A  shilling  goes  forther  now  than  eighteenpence  went 
twenty  years  aga  But  there  is  no  help  for  it  I  tell  you  we 
should  make  as  much  of  our  money  if  it  were  in  consols.' 

'Just  at  present,  but  things  are  sure  to  improve.  For  my 
part,  I'd  rather  get  less  for  my  money  here  and  help  to  support 
all  these  families  than  get  more  ourselves.' 

'We  can't  allow  sentiment  to  come  into  business,'  Sir 
Parkes  said  impressively.  '  An  industry  must  be  made  to  pay 
or  it  becomes  a  source  of  weakness,  not  only  to  its  owner,  but 
to  the  country :  it  is  a  matter  of  political  economy.  To  my 
mind  we  have  to  face  the  alternatives  of  a  reduction  of  wages 
or  shutting  up  altogether.  By  the  way,  I  don't  mind  agreeing 
to  your  profit-sharing  scheme.' 

The  idea  of  Sir  Parkes  was  to  save  ten  per  cent  in  wages, 
and  to  return  an  amount  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  saving. 

Monkton  brightened.  '  Oh,'  he  said, '  I  am  glad  you  think 
well  of  it' 

'Yes,  we'll  give  them  something  on  the  profits;  we  can 
arrange  how  much  later  on,  but  they  had  better  be  told  of  it 
at  once.  Do  you  give  your  tea-meeting  on  Christmas  Eve 
this  year  ? ' 

Monkton  nodded.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  providing  an 
annual  entertainment  for  the  workmen  and  their  families  at 
his  own  expense. 

'  I  am  s^raid  I  cannot  be  present,  but  you  might  take  that 
opportunity  of  telling  them  how  grieved  we  are  at  the  necessity 
for  the  reduction.     In  these  bad  times  we  must  all  suffer 
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together.  And  you  might  also  say  something  about  the  profit- 
sharing  Here  is  a  cable  from  Horton.  You  know  we  shall 
have  to  get  an  advance  from  the  bank  to  meet  bills^  but  I 
think  we  shall  more  than  put  the  loss  right  by  a  clever  stroke 
now.  We  were  misinformed  last  season,  but  Horton  is  on 
the  spot  and  he's  not  the  fellow  to  be  misled.  Here's  the 
message.' 

Monkton  read :  *  Cane  will  be  scarce.  Values  certain  to 
advance.  Recommend  purchasing  forward  to  utmost  limit  at 
present  prices.     Cable  instructions.' 

'Rather  speculative,  isn't  it?'  said  Monkton,  who  took 
little  part  in  this  branch  of  the  business. 

'  One  year  must  be  taken  with  another.  We  must  average 
our  risks,'  replied  Sir  Parkes.  *  I  have  a  pretty  long  experi- 
ence of  the  West  Indian  trade,  and  my  own  observations  have 
led  me  to  the  same  conclusions  that  Horton  has  formed  I 
propose  to  cable  "  Purchase,"  giving  him  a  limit,  of  course.* 

*  Well,  sir,  I  will  take  your  judgment  in  the  matter,'  said 
Monkton.  '  And  I  may  definitely  promise  the  men  a  bonus 
on  profits?' 

'  Yes,  yes,  but  without  mentioning  the  percentage ;  it  needs 
consideration.     You  will  be  at  home  for  Christmas  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Gifford  is  staying  with  my  mother.' 

*  Ah  1  I  remember  your  telling  me.'  His  manner  changed ; 
the  pompous  tone,  which  was  less  noticeable  when  he  was 
interested  in  business,  returned. 

'  Give  my  kind  regards  to  your  mother  and  sister,  and  to 
Miss  Gifford.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  call  upon 
your  mother  lately,  but  my  public  engagements  allow  me  less 
and  less  time  for  pleasanter  duties.' 

*  I  will  tell  her.  When,  by  the  way,  do  you  expect  Lady 
Mace/s  return  ? ' 

*Not  until  the  early  spring.  We  hoped  to  have  spent 
Christmas  altogether  at  Court -de- Field,  but  the  cold  my 
daughter  Ivy  caught  at  Florence  was  too  severe  to  allow  her 
to  travel  I  fear  that  the  days  of  our  separation  will  not  be 
over  till  some  time  in  February.  Horton  will  be  back  about 
the  same  time.' 

*  It  will  be  a  lonely  Christmas  for  you.  Will  you  dine  with 
us  if  you  have  no  other  engagement  ? ' 
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*  I  should  have  been  delighted,  my  dear  boy,  but  I  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  Christmas  with  my  colleague. 
Lord  Bedminster,  at  his  country  house.  We  have  some  plans 
of  campaign  to  discuss.  Do  not  forget  to  convey  my  best 
wishes  for  the  festive  season  to  your  good  mother.  Oh,  and 
— Monkton ! '  he  called,  as  his  partner  left  the  office, '  I  should 
like  to  give  you  twenty-five  pounds  for  your  gymnasium.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  cause.' 

The  little  gift  pleased  Monkton  extremely.  Sir  Parkes 
smiled  as  he  went  out  Monkton  had  his  uses ;  his  money 
was  valuable,  his  philanthropy  amongst  the  men  reflected 
creditably  on  the  firm  and  its  head,  but  Sir  Parkes  had  little 
respect  for  him  as  a  business  man.  He  smiled  to  think  how 
easily  he  had  handled  him  and  obtained  his  own  way  in  a 
policy  which  risked  Monkton's  money  as  well  as  his  own. 
Once  more  he  called  the  faithful  Povey. 

'  I  have  decided,'  said  he,  '  to  carry  out  a  scheme  which  I 
have  long  had  in  my  mind  Bad  as  the  times  are,  I  have  the 
interests  of  my  men  at  heart,  and  wish  them  to  share  our 
fortunes  to  some  extent  I  have  determined  to  establish  a 
system  of  profit-sharing,  whereby  every  man  in  my  employ- 
ment will  get  at  the  end  of  the  year  some  percentage  of  our 
earnings.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  public  interest,  an  intimation 
of  it  should  be  made  to  the  local  papers.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  most  certainly.' 

*  And  you  had  better  see  to  it  You  know  the  editors,  and 
might  look  in  later  in  the  day  at  the  offices  and  tell  them 
about  it  You  might  say  that  I  want  no  credit  for  it.  No 
one  knows  better  than  yourself  how  much  I  dislike  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  puff  in  the  papers.  You  might  give  the 
information  half  confidentially — almost  as  if  it  were  without 
my  knowledge — ^you  understand.' 

Povey  understood  exactly,  and  there  were  few  things  he 
enjoyed  more  than  one  of  the  confidential  gossips  in  which  he 
was  the  communicator  of  important  news. 

Business  was  Sir  Parkes  Macey's  greatest  pleasure.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  pleasure  of  most  men  is  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  they  can  use  with  most  ease  and  success ;  and  this  is 
the  secret  of  the  delight — incomprehensible  to  die  young — 
which  so  many  of  the  elderly  take  in  business.     Sir  Parkes 
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enjoyed  the  processes  of  money-making  as  much  as  he  valued 
the  money  itself,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  things  had  not 
been  going  well,  there  was  intense  interest  to  him  in  the 
engineering  of  his  affairs.  He  took  his  own  ledger  from  a 
safe  and  glanced  at  the  entries  which  recorded  his  private 
investments.  Some  were  sound,  some  were  doubtful,  for 
diuing  the  last  twelve  months  he  had  been  selling  securities 
which  paid  small  interest  in  favour  of  more  attractive  invest- 
ments. 'A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  outside  the  business,' 
he  said  to  himself,  after  adding  up  some  figures ;  '  five  thousand 
a  year !  Not  enough.  And,  now  this  absentee  son  turns  out 
to  be  dead,  I  want  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  Court-de-Field.' 
He  put  the  ledger  away  and  took  up  a  financial  paper  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  quotation  of  shares  in  the  Chartered 
Company.  *  They  are  high,  very  high,*  he  thought,  *  but  they 
will  be  higher,  much  higher.  Ill  sell  Great  Westerns  and  Taffs 
and  buy.'  With  this  decision  he  closed  his  desk,  and  after 
giving  Povey  a  cable  message  in  code  to  his  son  allowing  him 
discretion  to  purchase,  he  left  the  office  well  pleased  with  his 
morning's  work. 

Monkton  had  arranged  with  Nancy  that  they  should  spend 
the  afternoon  in  looking  for  houses.  The  early  summer  was 
the  time  fixed  for  their  marriage,  and  this  task  of  selecting 
their  first  home  was  a  happy  one  to  him,  and  seemed  to  bring 
the  day  of  their  union  very  near.  Though  he  had  seen  Nancy 
only  a  few  hours  before  his  heart  beat  quicker  as  he  entered  his 
mother's  house.  She  was  very  far  from  demonstrative  in  her 
expressions  of  affection,  but  he  assured  himself  that  he  would 
not  wish  her  different  in  anything,  even  in  this ;  and  yet  there 
was  probably  nothing  that  would  have  delighted  him  so  much 
as  to  have  found  her  at  the  window  looking  out  for  him,  or  to 
have  seen  her  running  to  meet  him.  That  little  womanly 
tribute  to  the  man — the  charming  reminiscence  of  the  child  in 
her,  the  recognition  of  the  protector  in  him — ^this  running  to 
meet  him  was  a  thing  he  had  often  pictured,  but  she  had 
never  done  it 

Mrs.  Monkton  was  one  of  the  old  ladies  who,  without 
having  any  ailments,  are  known  as  invalids.  Miss  Monkton,  a 
maiden  of  thirty,  a  devoted  daughter  and  sister,  and  Nancy 
were  together  in  the  library,  a  pleasant  room  with  an  outlook 
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on  Clifton  Down,  when  Monkton  entered.  His  eye  glanced 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  Nancy,  who  smiled  and  nodded ; 
and  after  giving  his  sister  an  affectionate  pat  on  the  head,  he 
went  over  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her. 

'  Well,  little  motherling,  how  do  you  feel  this  afternoon  ? ' 
he  said  cheerily. 

*  Better,  dear,  since  you  have  come  in,'  she  replied  *  Your 
presence  always  makes  me  feel  a  different  being.' 

His  sister  smiled  assent  Nancy  took  up  a  booL 
'  Motherling  I '  echoed  in  her  mind  :  she  felt  a  detestation  ot 
the  word. 

.  'And  what  have  you  been  doing  this  morning,  Henry?'  his 
sister  asked.  They  took*an  interest  in  all  that  concerned  him, 
and  were  accustomed  to  hear  even  about  his  business  affairs. 

*  Well  I  have  been  arranging  about  the  entertainment  for 
Christmas  Eve.  We  shaU  make  it  a  bit  grander  this  year  on 
this  yoimg  lady's  account'     He  indicated  Nancy. 

'  Oh,  are  we  going  ? '  she  asked. 

Miss  Monkton  looked  surprised.  '  Of  course,  dear,'  she 
said ;  '  it  is  one  of  the  occasions  of  the  year  Henry  takes  most 
interest  in.     I  always  go.' 

'You'll  enjoy  it,  Nancy,'  Monkton  added.  'Youll  be 
delighted  to  see  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  gives  to  the  poor 
people.  And  they  will  think  no  end  of  you.  Why,  you'll  be 
the  best  part  of  the  entertainment,'  he  laughed.  '  Won't  she, 
mother  ? ' 

Mrs.  Monkton  smiled.  '  I  know  some  one  who  will  think 
so,  at  all  events.  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  getting  impatient 
to  be  off  together.' 

'Oh,  indeed  we  are  not,  Mrs.  Monkton,'  said  Nancy; 
'  there  is  no  hurry  at  alL  Henry  has  hardly  spoken  to  you.' 
The  supposition  that  she  was  anxious  to  be  alone  with  her 
lover,  and  the  air  of  resignation  with  which  his  mother  and 
sister  proposed  to  leave  them,  was  one  of  the  little  things 
that  constantly  annoyed  her  during  her  visit 

'Which  houses  are  you  going  to  look  at,  Henry?'  asked 
Miss  Monkton. 

'  One  over  the  Downs  and  one  in  Leigh  Woods.  I  hope 
the  latter  will  be  suitable.  It  is  a  prettier  place  and  will  be 
nearer  for  you,  mother.' 
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*  Won't  you  come  with  us  ? '  suggested  Nancy.  *  We  can 
drive  instead  of  walking.' 

'  No,  my  dear,  thank  you.  I  am  not  feeling  very  strong 
to-day,  and  Ella  has  her  Browning  society  meeting  at  three 
o'clock.  But  be  back  to  tea  if  you  caa  I  shall  not  have 
him  very  long,  Nancy,  and  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
wanting  to  see  as  much  of  him  as  possible.' 

'  We  shall  not  be  later  than  half-past  foiu*,'  said  Monkton. 
*  Now,  Nancy,  come  along.' 

It  was  a  mild  west-country  winter  afternoon  with  more 
suggestion  of  February  than  December  in  the  air.  Old 
gentlemen  were  sunning  themselves  on  the  seats  on  Clifton 
Down,  children  and  their  nurses  were  to  be  seen  everywhere 
along  the  avenues  under  the  bare  trees,  open  carriages  on  the 
roads,  policemen  standing  at  the  comers,  well-kept  lawns  in 
front  of  the  houses.  Everything  spoke  of  a  highly  respectable 
neighbourhood,  and  to  Nancy  this  afternoon  the  respectability 
was  depressing, — even  the  fine  view  from  the  Observatory 
which  Monkton  was  never  tired  of  praising  did  not  please  her. 

'  It  is  neither  town  nor  country,'  she  said.  '  I  think  I  like 
one  or  the  other.     Shall  we  have  a  house  injLondon,  Henry?' 

'  Would  you  care  for  it  ?  Of  coiu^e  we  shall  go  up  some- 
times in  the  season.' 

'  You  are  really  very  rich,  are  you  not,  Henry  ?  Must  you 
go  on  working  at  your  business  ?  Couldn't  you  give  it  up,  and 
buy  a  place  in  the  country  and  have  a  town  house  too.' 

*  Some  day,'  he  answered,  with  a  shade  of  vexation  in  his 
tone.  '  Some  day  we  might  have  a  country  house,  but  my 
work  is  here.  I  can't  at  my  age  get  out  of  harness.  It  is  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  but  I  have  duties  to 
remember.* 

*  Clifton  is  a  very  nice  place ;  but  to  be  here  always  ! ' 

'  My  dear  Nancy,  we  shall  not  be ;  we  shall  pay  visits.  I 
shall  take  you  up  to  London,  and  every  autumn  we  shall  have 
a  long  holiday.  We  shall  enjoy  our  fun  all  the  more  for 
having  our  work  too.  And  I  want  it  to  be  not  my  work  only 
but  our  work,  dearest  Nancy,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
being  dissociated  from  you  in  anything,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  an  interest  in  these  poor  people.     You  will,  I  know.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  very  selfish,  Henry.' 
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*  You  are  the  very  opposite.     You  make  every  one  happy/ 

*  I  think  always  of  my  own  pleasure  and  amusement.  You 
ought  to  have  chosen  a  girl  who  liked  doing  good  works  and 
could  have  shared  all  your  interest  in  the  poor.' 

'  I  ought  to  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'And  she  should  have  been  a  girl   with  deep  religious 

feeling.    I  am  sure  your  mother  and  sister  think  me  a  heathen.' 
'  Nancy,  it  is  unkind  of  you  to  say  it  even  in  fun.' 
'And  she  should  have  tried  to  improve  her  mind  and 

attended  Shakspeare  societies  and  Browning  parties,  and  gone 

to  lectures  on  Biology  and  Hygiene.     I  don't  want  to  improve 

my  mind.     I  prefer  it  empty.' 

She  spoke  petulantly  and  her  manner  hurt  him,  but  he 

laughed. 

*  You  know  I  think  you  every  other  girl's  superior  in  every- 
thing, and,  you  rogue,  you  are  trying  to  tease  me.'  He  felt  a 
glow  of  pride  as  he  looked  at  her — a  pride  not  only  in  the 
beauty  of  her  face,  but  in  the  style  and  excellence  of  her 
dress.  Any  man  might  be  pleased  to  meet  his  acquaintances 
in  the  company  of  such  a  girl ;  but  to  feel  that  he  was  the 
man  among  all  men  to  possess  her  love — that  she  was  his 
own  —  was  exaltation.  He  had  found  out  that  she  was 
capricious,  sometimes  thoughtless — and  these  little  faults  gave 
her  an  additional  charm  in  his  eyes — ^but  he  felt  absolutely 
secure  of  her  love.  His  nature  was  singularly  free  from 
jealousy,  and  while  it  was  a  constant  wonder  to  him  that  every- 
body she  met  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her,  he  never  felt  a 
moment's  anxiety  when  she  was  among  admiring  men.  His  dis- 
appointment, too,  in  her  absence  of  interest  in  objects  dear  to 
him,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  was  not  severe ;  he  had  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
his  influence,  and  believed  that  in  due  time  she  would  be 
brought  to  share  his  views.  He  recognised,  also,  a  duty  on  his 
own  part  in  trying  to  share  her  interests  in  things  he  disliked, 
and  he  went  to  dances  and  concerts  with  her  without  a 
murmur.  He  thought  to  brighten  her  now  by  a  reminder  of  a 
ball  to  which  they  were  invited  that  evening. 

<  Oh,'  she  said  unexpectedly,  '  what  a  bother !  Couldn't  we 
get  out  of  it  ?     I  should  prefer  a  quiet  evening.' 

'  Easily,'  he  replied  with  alacrity ;  '  so  should  I.     And  we'll 
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have  a  nice  cosy  time  together  at  the  fireside,  and  talk  over 
our  wedding  trip,  and  if  you  are  tired  I  will  read  to  you. 
We  might  begin  a  book  to-night,  and  go  on  with  it  other 
nights.     One  of  George  Eliot's,  for  instance.' 

But  this  prospect  did  not  please  her  either.  She  did  not 
care  for  Monkton's  reading,  and  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
talk  about  their  wedding  journey. 

*  Oh,  I  suppose  we  had  better  go,'  she  said.  '  Besides  I 
remember  I  have  already  promised  half  a  dozen  dances  to  the 
people  we  met  on  Friday,  and  I  must  stick  to  my  engagements.' 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  in  her  present  mood  no 
house  they  inspected  would  be  suitable,  and  after  looking  at  one 
only  they  returned  home.  Letters  by  the  afternoon  post  awaited 
Nancy.  One  of  them  was  from  her  uncle.  Lieutenant  Gifford, 
and  was  dated  from  the  Pegasus  at  Cowes.  It  was  written  in 
a  handwriting  more  like  a  lady's  than  a  man's, — and  not  the 
feminine  writing  of  to-day,  so  large,  undisciplined,  and  robust- 
ious, but  that  of  the  last  generation,  genteel  and  sloping  and 
attenuated. 

*  My  dear  Nancy  (she  read) — ^The  Captain  is  ill,  d — d 
ill,  if  youll  excuse  the  slip,  my  dear.  What's  wrong  with  him 
I  don't  know,  but  I  never  saw  anybody  so  changed,  and  he 
had  a  bad  knocking  about  at  sea  the  last  voyage.  I  told  him 
I  would  write  and  ask  you  to  come  down  and  see  him,  and  the 
thought  of  it  brightened  him  up  a  bit  The  only  thing  that 
interests  him  is  the  thought  of  finding  his  brother's  boy,  Martin, 
and  he  won't  believe  him  dead  in  spite  of  the  reports.  The 
language  he  used  when  I  said  there  was  no  doubt  about  his 
death,  upset  even  a  hardened  old  tar  like  me.  He  has  had  a 
letter  from  some  Egyptian  blackguard  who  claims  the  five 
thousand  pounds  if  he  escaped.  The  rogue  says  he  did  escape, 
and  Grenville  talks  of  going  to  Egypt  to  see  this  fellow,  and 
investigate  as  soon  as  he  is  a  bit  better.  I  don't  like  asking 
you  to  leave  your  "  young  man,"  especially  just  at  Christmas, 
but  come  as  soon  as  you  can.  He  won't  see  a  doctor,  but  I 
believe  you  would  do  him  more  good  than  a  dozen  of  'em. 
Give  my  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Monkton,  and  say  a  Christmas 
prayer  for  your  wicked  but  loving  old  uncle, 

*  David  Gifford.' 
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She  gave  the  letter  to  Monkton,  and  awaited  his  comment. 
*  When  did  you  think  of  going,  Nancy  ? '  he  asked.  *  Directly 
after  Christmas  ? ' 

'  He  seems  greatly  in  need  of  cheering,  and  must  be  very 
ill.  I  never  knew  him  ill  in  his  life  before.  Ought  I  not  to 
go  at  once  ? '  She  asked  the  question,  but  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  go. 

Monkton's  face  expressed  extreme  disappointment.  He 
thought  of  the  workmen's  entertainment  at  which  he  had  spe- 
cially wished  her  to  be  present,  and  of  the  difference  her 
absence  would  make  to  his  Christmas ;  but  he  said  nothing 
of  this. 

'  I  should  like  you  to  do  as  you  think  best,  dear.  You 
know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  part  with  you,  but * 

*  I  shall  be  unhappy  until  I  have  seen  him,  Henry.  I  could 
not  enjoy  any  festivities  when  I  thought  of  my  dear  old  friend 
alone  and  ill ;  and  the  sooner  I  go  the  quicker  I  shall  be  back, 
and  you  might  come  down  for  me  perhaps.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Nancy  should  go  to  Cowes  on  the 
following  day ;  and  as  a  reward  for  Monkton's  consideration 
and  unselfishness,  which  really  touched  her,  she  gave  up  the 
ball  that  night,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  read  to  and  receive 
other  loving  attentions  in  the  library  at  home. 


CHAPTER   XX 

OLD  SHIPMATES  AND  A  NEW  COMRADE 

To  see  no  lot  you  would  prefer  to  your  own,  to  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  continue  along  the  same  path  you  are  now  fol- 
lowing, is  to  be  as  nearly  happy  as  is  possible  to  man ;  and,  up 
to  the  present  time,  this  had  been  the  case  with  Roger  Wynkin. 
So  may  a  man  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  wife  or  his 
garden,  and  go  to  the  grave  with  a  serene  mind,  unless  his  ill- 
luck  should  show  him  a  more  attractive  woman  or  a  better 
soil  Roger's  plan  of  hfe  had  suited  him  admirably:  he 
had  enjoyed  his  quiet  part,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his 
selection  of  it  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the 
years  had  been  excellent  ones — satisfying  while  they  were  pre- 
sent, pleasant  to  look  back  upon.  But  now  came  the  first 
appearance  of  discontent.  The  thought  of  the  continuation  of 
the  same  life  had  not  quite  the  same  attraction,  for  he  had 
seen  a  picture  of  something  he  liked  better.  Miss  Nancy 
Gifibrd,  and  nothing  else,  was  the  disturbing  cause.  He  knew 
she  was  out  of  reach,  but  that  did  not  matter :  the  man  who 
prided  himself  on  his  melons  may  know  that  his  neighbour's 
gardener,  who  grows  better  ones,  is  beyond  his  price,  and  that 
he  would  do  well  to  be  content  with  what  he  has,  but  his  own 
melons  are  never  again  to  him  what  they  were. 

If  Nancy  had  not  been  already  engaged  to  an  excellent  man, 
Roger  knew  that,  with  five  hundred  a  year,  he  would  have  had 
as  much  chance  of  inducing  her  to  be  his  wife  as  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  start  housekeeping  in  a  tent  and  sleep  in  a  tree. 
But  he  had  seen  a  picture  and  was  discontented.  His  old  life, 
with  all  its  cheerfulness  and  pleasant  wayfaring  and  human 
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intercourse,  grew  suddenly  lonely  in  the  outward  looL  He  saw 
a  picture  of  comradeship  with  a  girl  in  which  all  the  world  was 
brighter,  and  without  which  all  the  world  and  all  the  old  ways 
of  life  had  lost  something.  He  looked  his  new  point  of  view 
fairly  in  the  face  and  laughed  at  himself.  He  had  deliberately 
fashioned  his  plan  of  living,  and  had  had  the  advantage  of  it 
Marriage  had  not  entered  into  that  plan :  it  would  have  neces- 
sitated work,  probably  uncongenial,  some  business  or  profes- 
sion for  the  doubling  or  trebling  his  income ;  and  even,  he 
reflected  with  some  satisfaction,  if  it  had  been  doubled,  such  a 
girl  as  Nancy  would  have  been  beyond  him.  But  though  he 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  qualifying  himself  by  his  posses- 
sions as  a  suitor,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  have  possibly 
won  some  reputation  as  an  artist  if  he  had  worked  with  a 
definite  aim,  and  that  she  was  a  girl  who  might  not  have  been 
indifferent  to  a  poor  man  with  a  reputation.  Though  he  laughed 
at  himself,  he  took  his  new  outlook  sufficiently  seriously  to 
change  his  usual  routine.  Instead  of  going  into  winter-quarters 
in  the  village,  and  spending  the  time  in  hunting  and  playing 
golf,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  put  himself  under  the  rule  of  an 
artist  whose  work  he  respected.  He  knew  that  by  nothing  but 
hard  labour  and  application  to  technical  details  could  he  hope 
to  do  any  good;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  wished 
for  hard  and  definite  work.  It  was  not  that  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  win  Nancy,  but  he 
wanted  work.  This  was  the  work  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  not  been  too  late,  and  he  went  on  as  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  train  still  walks  to  the  station. 

Just  before  Christmas,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
for  Badger,  a  letter  reached  him  from  the  unconscious  dis- 
arranger  of  his  plans. 

Nancy  wrote  from  the  Pegasus : — 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Wynkin — Captain  Grenville  has  returned 
firom  his  last  voyage  quite  broken  down  in  health.  He  cares 
nothing  about  the  things  that  used  to  interest  him,  and  his 
only  object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  find  Martin.  I  incautiously 
mentioned  that  you  had  seen  your  friend,  Mr.  Martin,  and  heard 
about  his  cousin's  death  from  him ;  but  he  won't  believe  it  still, 
and  says  that  this  Mr.  Martin  is  an  impostor.     He  wants  his 
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address,  however,  and  he  also  wants  to  see  you.  Could  you 
perhaps  find  time  to  come  down  for  a  day  or  two  ?  and  if  so, 
I  hope  it  will  be  while  I  am  here — that  is,  any  time  during  the 
next  week  or  ten  days.  If  you  come,  I  will  try  to  be  more 
civil  than  I  was  on  the  other  occasion  when  we  met  on  the 
Pegasus, — ^Yours  sincerely,  Nancy  Gifford.' 

Roger  sent  off  a  tel^am  to  say  he  was  coming,  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  Cowes  the  next  day.  The  cutter  of  the  Pegasus^ 
with  Nancy  at  the  tiller,  was  waiting  at  the  club  jetty  for  him 
when  he  arrived.  Nancy  was  always  dressed  appropriately, 
and  now  in  a  trim  blue  serge  coat  and  black  straw  hat  looked 
her  part  of  one  of  the  cutter's  crew.  She  welcomed  him  as  he 
stepped  on  board. 

'It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  so  soon,  Mr. 
Wynkin.' 

'  Oh  no,'  said  he,  '  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  having  no 
business  and  no  relations.  You  see  I  have  no  aged  parents  to 
cheer,  and  no  little  mouths  to  fill.  Shall  I  steer  ?  This  is  a 
lumpy  sea.' 

She  answered  him  by  a  disdainful  glance,  and  an  order  to 
the  crew  to  shove  off.  *  That's  nearly  as  bad  as  asking  me  if 
I  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  as  you  did  long  ago,'  she  said 
when  they  had  started.  '  I  have  had  practice  enough  to  take 
you. out  dry.  Now  what  is  there  to  amuse  you  in  that 
remark  ? ' 

The  smile  expanded  on  his  broad,  clean-shaven,  friendly 
face.  'I  hardly  know,'  he  answered;  *you  steer  very 
nicely.' 

*  Thank  you.     How  proud  I  ought  to  feel !' 

They  laughed  at  this  early  resumption  of  sparring.  However 
great  Roger's  admiration  might  be,  he  did  not  exhibit  it  in 
ordinary  ways.  Nancy  could  count  him  as  the  only  man  she 
knew  well  who  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  pay  tribute  to 
her  charms,  and  she  liked  him  none  the  less  for  that  Her 
tone  changed  as  they  neared  the  Pegasus. 

'  You  will  be  shocked  at  the  change  in  Captain  Grenville.' 

*  I  am  very  grieved  to  hear  of  it,'  Roger  replied  with  con- 
cern. *  One  of  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  so 
young  for  his  age,  and  so  cheery  and  handsome.' 
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'  Oh  yes,  it  is  very  sad  and  unaccountable.  His  face  is 
worn  and  his  body  is  shrunk  as  if  he  had  some  wasting  disease ; 
but  he  gets  angry  if  you  ask  him  to  see  a  doctor.' 

*  Is  he  in  bed  ? ' 

'  No,  but  he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  his  cabin.  You 
must  be  careful,  Mr.  Wynkin,  not  to  vex  him  about  poor 
Martin.  You  must  not  let  him  think  you  have  given  up  all 
hope  that  he  may  be  alive  after  all.  Of  course  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it  after  his  cousin's  report ;  but  you  must  not 
say  so.     Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Martin  is  ? ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  don't ;  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him 
since  he  was  with  me,  and  you  met  him.' 

Lady  Grenville's  death  had  broken  the  Captain's  heart. 
The  great  purpose  of  his  life  had  failed.  There  was  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  or  live  for ;  and,  almost  sadder,  nothing  to 
look  back  upon.  In  those  twenty  years  of  unwavering  devo- 
tion and  love,  though  he  was  separated  from  his  lady,  there 
was  room  for  happiness,  there  was  always  a  promise  ahead. 
Now  these  years  were  bitter  to  think  of;  they  seemed  to  have 
been  lived  in  vain.  The  thought  that  he  had  acted  honourably 
brought  little  comfort.  There  seemed  to  him  no  justice  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  He  had  acted  honourably  and  suffered 
for  it ;  his  brother  who  had  acted  dishonourably  had  won  the 
lady  of  his  love  from  him.  Subsequently,  when  she  was 
unhappy  and  ill-treated,  he  might  have  taken  advantage  ^of 
this,  might  have  seen  her  constantly,  become  her  adviser  and 
companion  ;  but  he  had  used  his  influence  to  make  her  return 
to  her  husband,  and  her  return  had  resulted  in  her  death. 
The  injustice,  the  cruelty,  the  misery  of  it  overwhelmed  him ; 
his  love  had  become  his  life,  and  with  the  loss  of  his  love  the 
strength  of  his  life  failed.  One  object  remained — the  finding 
and  adoption  of  Martin.  In  this,  he  felt,  lay  the  only  service 
he  could  do  for  his  dear  dead  lady,  whose  love  for  the  boy  and 
constant  hope  of  his  return  he  knew.  He  was  the  son  she 
loved ;  and  more,  he  was  the  son  disowned  by  his  father — 
the  son  who,  he  rejoiced  to  think,  had  never  forgiven  his 
father.  No  money  of  his  should  go  to  his  brother's  heir. 
His  old  love,  his  old  hatred  remained,  each  unsatisfied,  unful- 
filled ;  and  the  objects  of  both  were  laid  in  one  grave. 
Nancy's  presence  had  done  something  to  cheer  him,  and  the 
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anticipation  of  seeing  Roger  aroused  him.  He  was  on  deck 
to  receive  him,  greeting  him  with  some  of  his  old  heartiness, 
and  he  joined  his  guests  at  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Roger  had  not  been  in  the  saloon  of  the  Pegasus  since  the 
great  evening  of  the  old  sea-fight.  Nothing  was  changed. 
The  same  lamps  swung  in  the  chains  over  the  table,  the  stand 
of  obsolete  arms  was  in  its  old  place,  the  portraits  of  the 
admirals  and  the  painting  of  the  engagement  of  the  glorious 
first  of  June  hung  dimly  on  the  sombre  panelling.  Only 
everything  looked  darker  than  he  had  remembered  it;  but 
then  it  had  been  a  September  evening,  and  the  daylight  had 
mingled  with  the  lamplight  in  the  room,  and  now  it  was 
December,  and  the  night  was  dark  and  windy. 

The  Captain  alluded  to  the  old  engagement  with  Martin. 
*  What  spirit  he  had ! '  said  he.  '  A  fellow  like  that  will  come 
through  difficulties.  If  he  has  not  got  free  already  he  will 
sooner  or  later.' 

'He'd  have  escaped  from  us  after  our  fight  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you,  Nancy,'  said  the  Lieutenant.  '  She  made  him 
her  prisoner,  and  I  wish  she  had  kept  him — ^a  pleasanter 
gaoler  for  a  man  than  the  Mahdi,  eh,  Wynkin  ? ' 

Roger  pictured  the  happy  captive  and  smiled,  but  with  a 
sense  of  discomfort. 

*  We  must  ask  Mr.  Monkton,'  added  the  Lieutenant. 

'  Do  you  think  he  could  ^pare  you  to  me  for  three  months, 
my  dear  ?'  asked  the  Captain ;  '  because  if  you  are  not  going 
to  be  married  till  the  summer,  and  would  Care  for  another 
voyage  on  the  old  ship,  we'll  be  off.  I  thought  of  going  to 
Egypt  to  inquire  about  Martin.  I  expect  it  will  be  our  last 
long  cruise.  I  am  getting  old,  and  don't  stand  the  knocking 
about  as  I  did.' 

*  When  would  you  start,  Uncle  William  ? '  Nancy  asked. 

*  At  once ;  at  any  time ;  whenever  you  like.' 

*  Yes,  111  come.' 

*  Really  ? ' 
'  Really.' 

A  smile  of  gratitude  lighted  his  stem,  worn  face  as  he 
thanked  her. 

*  This  is  first  rate,'  cried  the  Lieutenant.  *  Thighe's  coming 
too,  and  we'll  be  as  jolly  a  party  as  ever  sailed.' 
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*  Three  old  bachelors ;  dull  company  for  a  girl,  Nancy,  I'm 
afraid,'  said  the  Captain. 

'  Not  when  she's  in  love  with  two  of  them,'  said  Nancy. 

'  Then  I  shall  be  deserted,'  the  Lieutenant  complained. 

'  It  is  a  fortimate  thing  there  are  no  other  ladies  coming,' 
said  the  Captain.  'That  is  a  man,  Wynkin,  who  is  without 
scruples ;  he  devotes  himself  to  ladies,  and  makes  himself 
&s6inating  without  a  thought  for  them.  He  forgets  that  they 
may  take  his  attentions  seriously.' 

'Ah,  nonsense!  nonsense!  don't  listen  to  him,  Wynkin. 
I  am  an  old  man  now,'  the  Lieutenant  said  deprecatingly,  but 

much  pleased.     '  There  was  a  time  once  perhaps,  when , 

but  you  know  he  is  joking.' 

'I  believe,'  said  Nancy,  'that  he  has  broken  more  hearts 
than  any  one  we  ever  met.  His  last  victims  were  the  Miss 
Nodes  at  Badger,  Mr.  Wynkin.  After  he  left.  Miss  Daisy  was 
found  by  her  sister  reading  JDon  Juariy  and  she  confiscated 
the  volume.' 

The  Lieutenant  chuckled  and  protested. 

'  Listen  to  the  old  man  burbling  away  to  himself  at  the 
thought  of  his  wickedness,'  said  the  Captain,  pleased  at  the 
nonsense,  and  relieved  for  the  time  from  the  burden  of  his 
own  thoughts. 

'  Now,  if  you  were  coming  with  us ^  the  Lieutenant  began. 

'  I  suppose,'  the  Captain  interrupted,  '  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  your  coming  with  us,  Wynkin.  I  hardly  like  to  ask 
you,  except  that  as  Martin's  friend  you  might  be  interested  in 
the  quest' 

Roger  shot  a  glance  of  inquiry  at  Nancy.  She  looked 
interested.  '  I  should  like  to  come,  sir,'  said  he,  without 
hesitation. 

'  This  is  magnificent,'  shouted  the  Lieutenant 

'  It  is,  indeed,'  said  the  Captain.  '  How  good  of  you, 
Wynkin !  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  brought  the  fellow  back 
with  us.' 

Throughout  the  conversation  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  Martin  was  alive,  but  Nancy  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
dead,  and  the  Captain's  hope  troubled  her  heart  There  was 
much  discussion  of  plans  after  this.  The  ship  required  some 
refitting,  a  stewardess  had  to  be  procured,  and  Nancy  had 
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some  preparations  to  make,  so  that  a  fortnight  hence  was  the 
earliest  date  that  could  be  fixed  for  departure.  Now  that  the 
voyage  was  decided  on,  the  Captain  was  impatient  to  be  off  at 
the  first  opportunity.  The  thought  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
presence  of  his  guests,  had  brought  some  return  of  his  old 
cheerfulness.  Contrary,  too,  to  the  rigid  rule  of  years,  he  was 
drinking  a  good  deal  of  wine :  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
for  him  to  take  thought  about  the  preservation  of  his  health 
and  freshness. 

*  Try  the  Madeira,  Wynkin,'  said  he.  *  The  port,  if  you 
prefer  it,  is  pretty  good  for  ship's  wine,  but  we  have  found  out 
by  d^ees  the  stuff  that  sails  best,  and  how  to  carry  it' 

*  Sail  on  the  port  tack,  like  me,  hard  aport,'  chuckled  the 
Lieutenant 

'  I  had  hoped  never  to  have  heard  that  joke  again,'  said 
the  Captain. 

*  But  Mr.  Wynkin  hadn't  heard  it,'  Nancy  explained. 

*  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  missed  it,'  said  Roger. 

*  I  am  glad  you  can  drink  port,  Wynkin,  as  we  are  to  be 
shipmates,'  said  the  Captain ;  *  there's  no  wine  like  it,  and 
naost  young  men  nowadays  won't  or  can't  drink  it  The 
youngsters  we're  getting  in  the  navy  are  a  flimsy  lot  now ;  but 
what  can  you  expect  when  they  make  examinations  a  test  ? 
The  number  of  marks  a  boy  can  get  when  he  is  fourteen  is  a 
damned  poor  test  of  what  sort  of  a  sailor  he'll  make.  The 
best  fellows  are  being  shut  out  What  do  you  think  my 
examination  was,  Wynkin?  My  commission  was  bought, 
and  I  was  taken  by  my  father  to  my  ship  and  asked  to  write 
my  name,  and  then  I  had  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  the 
chaplain,  and  then  I  was  invited  to  drink  the  captain's  health 
in  a  glass  of  port — ^that  was  the  whole  thing.' 

*I  suppose,'  Nancy  laughed,  *you  had  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  the  chaplain  because  no  one  else  on  board  could  be 
sure  that  you  did  it  correctly.  Well,  I  have  a  letter  to  write, 
and  afterwards  I'll  have  some  tea  for  you  in  the  chart  room.' 

*I  expect  I  know  who  the  letter  is  to,'  observed  the 
Lieutenant  slyly.  *  Ah  !  "  c'est  I'amour,  Tamour,  I'amour,"  you 
know.' 

'  It  is  to  my  dressmaker,'  said  Nancy. 

Durectly  after  dinner  the  Lieutenant  fell  asleep,  Roger  went 
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out  on  deck  to  smoke,  and  the  Captain  retired  to  his  cabin. 
His  sorrow  returned  to  him  now  that  he  was  alone.  He 
opened  his  desk  and  took  out  some  sheets  of  paper — sl  draught 
of  a  new  will  he  had  made — and  after  looking  through  them 
sent  a  message  requesting  Roger  to  come  to  his  cabin. 

'You  don't  believe  that  Martin  is  dead?'  said  he,  when 
Roger  was  seated. 

'No  sir,  honestly  I  don't,  though  the  reports  should  not 
give  us  much  room  for  hope.' 

'  And  what  about  the  statement  of  that  cousin  of  his  you 
saw?' 

'  It  was  definite  enough,  but  it  did  not  convince  me.' 

'  It  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Crown,  for  his  brother, 
George,  has  inherited.  Do  you  think  the  cousin  was  an  im- 
postor ?  Could  he  be  in  Geoige's  pay,  or  have  something  to 
gain  by  Martin's  death  ? ' 

Roger  found  it  difficult  to  steer.  'I  believe  his  cousin 
thought  he  was  dead,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  probability 
in  his  conclusions ;  but  he  was  not  with  him  at  the  time.' 

'  I  believe  he  is  alive ;  and  I  have  made  him  my  heir. 
This  is  my  will  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.  As  his 
oldest  friend  I  wish  you  to  be  one  of  my  trustees.    Will  you  ?' 

'  I  will  with  great  pleasure,'  replied  Roger. 

*  I  knew  you  would.  Now  listen.  I  leave  all  my  property, 
after  certain  legacies  are  paid,  to  my  nephew,  Martin,  pro- 
vided he  turns  up  and  claims  within  ten  years  of  my  death ; 
for  it  is  possible  he  may  be  alive  and  yet  not  free.  If  within 
ten  years  of  my  death  he  does  not  appear,  you  may  conclude 
that  he  is  dead,  in  which  case  I  leave  the  property  partly 
to  the  endowment  of  a  training  ship,  and  partly  in  other 
directions,  as  you  will  see  set  forth  in  my  will  when  it  comes 
into  your  hands.  You  see  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  young 
man  as  one  trustee ;  in  ten  years'  time  poor  old  Gififord  may 
have  followed  me.' 

'  I  am  very  much  honoured  by  your  confidence,  sir.' 

*  Well,  that's  a  weight  off  my  mind.  Thank  you,  Wynkin. 
Now  I  am  done.  Tell  Nancy  I  shall  not  be  up  to  tea ;  I  am 
tired.     Go  and  amuse  her  like  a  good  fellow.' 

Roger  went  with  a  feeling  that  he  had  a  good  deal  to  think 
about     He  saw  in  Captain  Grenville  indications   of  deep 
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suffering  behind  his  external  cheerfulness;  and  his  extra- 
ordinary anxiety  about  Martin  interested  him.  The  will  and 
his  own  trusteeship  were  also  matters  for  reflection,  and  there 
was  the  voyage  to  think  of ;  but  these  things  he  put  aside  for 
the  time,  everything  being  less  important  than  the  immediate 
business  of  amusing  Nancy. 

It  was  a  dark  windy  night;  the  lights  of  Cowes  shone 
brightly  across  the  strip  of  ruffled  waters ;  there  was  a  feeling 
of  homeliness  and  shelter  in  the  haven  under  the  island,  of 
loneliness  in  the  thought  of  the  black  wintry  seas  outside. 
Roger  had  not  been  on  deck  long  when  Nancy,  wrapped  in  a 
thick  doak,  joined  him. 

'  So  we're  to  be  shipmates,'  she  laughed. 

'  Yes,  and  I  expect  we  shall  quarrel' 

•Why,  pray?' 

'  Well,  I  have  heard  that  when  men  and  women  are  shut  up 
together  at  sea  they  always  either  quarrel  or ' 

*Or  what?' 

'Worship.  There  is  no  mean.  And  as  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  latter * 

Nancy  laughed.  '  Not  the  slightest.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  quarrel.  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  voyage.  What  fun 
it  would  be  if  only  poor  Uncle  William  were  well !  He  made 
an  effort  to-night  When  I  first  came  he  was  different ;  his 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  he  spoke  to  me.  I  cannot 
understand  it  at  all.' 

'I  have  sometimes  thought.  Miss  Gifford,  that  he  cared 
very  much  for  Lady  Grenville.  Once  when  I  was  a  boy,  just 
after  Martin  had  gone,  she  asked  me  to  row  her  out  from 
Badger  to  the  Pegasus^  and  when  we  were  nearly  there  she 
suddenly  changed  her  mind  and  made  me  turn  back.  Perhaps 
she  knew  how  much  he  cared  for  her.' 

*  Perhaps ;  but  he  never  spoke  of  her.  Whatever  it  is  we 
must  all  do  our  best  to  cheer  him  up,  though,  I  am  afraid, 
when  he  hears  for  certain  that  Martin  is  dead,  he  will  be 
worse  than  ever.' 

*  Well,  you  can  cheer  him  if  any  one  can.  How  good  of 
you  to  go  on  this  voyage  ! ' 

'  No,'  she  replied,  *  I  am  going  because  I  really  want  to  go. 
I  am  a  very  selfish  person.' 
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*  Yes.     Perhaps  you  are,'  he  said  musingly. 
'  You  are  quite  unable  to  judge  about  it' 

'  I  have  always  found  selfish  people  the  most  interesting, 
Miss  Gifford.  They  may  keep  it  under ;  they  may  be  generous 
with  it;  but  character  means  selfishness.  Unselfish  people 
have  no  character  of  their  own.  Look  at  the  noble,  unselfish 
girls  who  efface  themselves,  and  suppress  their  wishes  and 
give  way  to  others,  they  are  the  most  uninteresting  people  in 
the  world.' 

*  Certainly  men  are  more  selfish  than  women,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  think  they  are  more  interesting  ? ' 

*  I  do^  really.  It  would  be  a  poor  dull  world  if  every  one 
were  unselfish,  everyone  minding  everyone  else's  business  and 
having  none  of  his  own.  Life  would  be  like  a  game  of  cricket 
in  which  the  bowlers  bowled  perpetual  half  volleys,  and  the 
batsmen,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  boundary,  put  up 
catches  to  please  the  other  side.' 

'You  have  a  very  comfortable  theory  about  selfishness,'  she 
said  *  I  know  I  am  selfish,  but  I  don't  defend  it.  And  do 
you  think  the  selfish  people  are  the  happiest  ? ' 

'No,  I  said  the  most  interesting.  Happiness  is  quite 
another  thing.     The  self-satisfied  people  are  the  happiest.' 

'  No,  I  am  sure  they  are  not ;  it  is  the  opposite.  The  better 
you  are  satisfied  with  yourself,  and  the  more  you  think-  you 
deserve,  the  less  content  you  are  with  what  you  have.  Don't 
you  remember  Carlyle's  shoe-black  who,  if  he  had  half  the 
universe  and  thought  he  deserved  the  whole,  would  be  an 
unhappy  shoe-black  ? ' 

'  But  he  wouldn't,'  said  Roger.  '  If  a  man  is  only  sufficiently 
self-satisfied  he  will  despise  all  the  things  that  are  beyond  his 
reach.     Now,  such  a  man  as  Horton  Macey.' 

She  laughed.  '  How  argumentative  you  are !  We  never 
agree  about  anything.' 

'  By  the  end  of  the  voyage,  please  God,  you  will  adopt  my 
views  on  many  points  about  which  you  are  now  mistaken.' 

'  I  almost  wish  you  were  not  coming.' 

'  No,  I  am  sure  you  don't  mean  that,  and  I  never  looked 
forward  to  a  holiday  so  much  in  my  life,'  said  he.  '  Hark  at 
the  wind  in  the  rigging  !  and  we  are  both  good  sailors,  and  a 
voyage  in  the  old  ship  has  been  one  of  my  dreams  ever  since 
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that  day  Martin  and  I  came  on  board.  A  week  of  rough 
weather,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  Spanish  mountains  and  sit 
on  deck  in  the  warm  sunshine  with  a  blue  sea  round  us,  and 
read,  or  sketch,  or  be  idle,  and  talk  and  argue  with  each  other 
about  everything.' 

'  In  sketching  we  may  find  something  to  agree  upon,  for  I 
am  prepared  to  be  your  pupil.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  pity 
you  don't  make  painting  your  regular  profession  and  work  at  it.' 

'  Against  my  principles.  Miss  Gilford,  I  have  been  working 
hard  all  the  winter.  I  have  suddenly  thought  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  make  money.' 

'Why?' 

*  Well,  I  might  want  to  marry,  for  instance.' 

*  I  don't  think  that  would  be  likely.     You  are  a  misogynist' 

*  Indeed  I  am  not  1  If  only  I  saw  the  right  girl  and  could 
afford  to  marry  and  she  would  accept  me ' 

*  What  sort  of  a  girl  do  you  want  ?     I  might  know  one.' 

*  She  must  be  extremely  pretty — fair  for  choice ;  but  she 
must  be  hardly  conscious  that  she  is  good-looking.  Though 
every  one  admired  her,  she  must  dislike  admiration  except  from 
her  husband.' 

'  She  does  not  exist,'  said  Nancy  decidedly. 

'  Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  remain  a  bachelor.  After  all, 
choosing  a  wife  is  more  a  matter  of  luck  than  cunning,  and 
ordinary  mating  is  less  a  speculation  than  a  geographical  affair : 
it  depends  upon  where  you  live  and  whom  you  happen  to 
meet' 

*  I  think  it  is  often  so,'  she  said  seriously. 

'  And  isn't  it  tribute  to  the  kindliness  of  human  nature  that 
these  haphazard  mates  get  on  so  well  together  as  a  rule  ? '  Roger 
continued.  'It  is  also  a  testimony  to  the  general  lack  of 
imagination  that  there  should  be  so  much  content — so  much 
honest  affection  between  these  couples;  and  it  makes  the 
world  a  much  more  comfortable  place  to  live  in  that  they  are 
able,  if  separated  by  death,  to  take  other  mates  and  give  them 
no  less  love.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  have  any  ideal  of  love.' 

*  Indeed  I  have.' 

*  Well,  no  ideal  of  woman.' 

*  Perhaps  not ;  a  real  woman  is  quite  interesting  enough. 
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I  never  come  near  one  but  I  feel,  "  this  is  one  of  those  other 
strange  creatures."* 

*  Oh,'  Nancy  laughed,  *  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  say 
everything  in  a  way  that  provokes  me.' 

The  cheery  voice  of  the  Lieutenant  greeted  them  as  he 
came  up  the  companion,  singing  gaily — 

*  Good  Sl  Anthony  would  not 

Take  hb  eyes  from  off  his  book  ; 
Sighs  and  cries,  moans  and  groans, 
Could  not  make  him  take  one  look.' 

*  Listen,'  whispered  Roger,  '  it's  about  the  ideal  woman.' 

*  Devils  little  and  devils  big, 

Devils  great  and  devils  small ; 
But  a  laughing  woman  with  two  bright  eyes 
She  proved  to  be  the  worst  devil  of  all.' 

'  By  Jove ! '  thought  Roger,  *  that's  my  case.' 
'  Hush  ! '  cried  Nancy,  going  to  meet  him.     '  Hush,  this 
minute,  you  wicked  old  uncle  1 ' 


CHAPTER  XXI 

DREAMS   IN   A   GARRET 

There  is  little  room  for  day-dreams  in  the  head  which  must 
use  all  its  forces  in  the  task  of  providing  for  the  stomach. 
Martin  foigot  his  ambition,  forgot  the  wonder  and  interest  of 
his  newly  discovered  world,  almost  forgot  Creina  for  the  time, 
in  his  fight  for  daily  bread.  Here  was  he,  in  the  richest  city 
of  the  world,  a  resolute  and  capable  man,  conscious  of  strength 
and  confident  of  power  to  make  his  influence  felt  sooner  or 
later,  and  yet  unable  to  earn  the  wages  of  a  clerk.  His 
anxiety  was  doubled  by  his  new  responsibility.  Mab's  father 
had  made  no  communication  to  him  after  his  disappearance, 
nor  did  Martin  believe  that  he  intended  to  do  so.  Mab  had 
no  one  in  the  world  but  himself  to  depend  on.  He  accepted 
the  chaige  without  a  murmur,  gladly  even,  for  she  had  won  his 
afiection ;  but  the  dread  that  she  might  have  to  suffer  privation 
in  addition  to  discomfort  weighed  heavily  on  him,  and  made 
him  for  the  time  forget  his  larger  hopes. 

'  Oh,  Mab,'  he  said  one  evening,  when  they  were  poorest, 
and  were  laughing  at  their  troubles  over  a  very  humble  meal, 
'  with  all  the  wealth  that  has  been  given  us,  all  this  luxury  and 
magnificence,  we  must  beware  of  pride,  and  take  care  that  we 
don't  lose  our  taste  for  simple  pleasures.' 

They  invited  each  other  to  a  Barmecide  feast,  and  used 
enchantments  for  the  conversion  of  their  bread  and  butter  and 
eggs  into  strange  and  costly  dishes.  Mab  wanted  nothing 
better,  and  on  Martin's  side  hunger  flattered  the  repast ;  he 
had  been  on  short  rations  for  a  week,  and  had  eaten  nothing 
since  breakfiist     Necessity  and  dogged  determination  had  kept 
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him  at  his  task  of  searching  for  work,  and  his  persistence  had 
been  rewarded  at  last  by  obtaining  for  him  from  an  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Agency  some  translations  of  Arabic 
business  letters — poor  uncongenial  work,  but  a  makeshift  which 
gave  him  breathing  space,  and  for  which  he  was  thankful. 

*  I  am  in  the  mood  to  make  a  raid,  Mab,'  he*  said.  '  This 
city  is  full  of  ill-gotten  gains,  and  I  want  to  loot  it.  In  the 
Soudan  we  used  to  take  a  town  and  have  all  we  wanted.' 

'  Tell  me  about  taking  a  town,'  she  asked. 

'I  will  after  tea.  Ill  write  a  story  about  it  and  have 
another  shot  at  a  magazine  with  it ;  and  as  I'm  tired  you  shall 
help  me.  Ill  dictate  it  to  you.  Shall  I  znake  you  my 
amanuensis  ? ' 

*  Oh,'  she  cried,  '  it  would  make  me  happier  than  anything 
to  be  able  to  help  you.' 

He  was  assuming  more  cheerfulness  than  he  felt,  but  hers 
was  genuine.  Her  devotion  to  him  was  complete ;  having  no 
one  else  to  love  all  her  affection  was  concentrated  on  him,  and 
the  happiness  of  being  with  him  was  compensation  for  all  other 
discomforts. 

'  We  shall  not  be  as  poor  as  we  are  now  for  long,'  Martin 
said.  '  When  the  book  is  finished  we  shall  be  rolling  in  money, 
and  we'll  have  a  fine  holiday  in  the  country.  By  the  way,  Mab, 
have  you  plenty  of  clothes  and  things  to  go  on  with?  You 
alwa3rs  look  first-rate.' 

She  was  old  enough  to  be  pleased  with  his  approval  of  her 
appearance.  'My  frocks  are  rather  old-fashioned,'  she  said, 
'  but  I  have  heaps  of  other  things.' 

'  Well,  if  we  get  a  good  price  for  the  book,  you  shall  go  to 
a  fine  shop  in  Regent  Street  and  have  the  latest  Paris  fashions. 
We  shall  get  all  we  want  in  time.' 

'  I  don't  want  anything.  I  like  being  poor,'  Mab  said.  She 
felt  she  had  no  claim  on  his  support,  and  was  troubled  with 
the  fear  of  being  a  burden  on  him,  but  she  could  not  tell 
him  so. 

'But  you  would  like  a  holiday,  Mab.  Remember  our 
Happy  Land — ^the  country  we  have  to  explore  where  the  people 
we  read  of  in  all  the  old  stories  lived.  And  the  spring  coming, 
and  the  wild  flowers.  England  has  not  seemed  like  the  happy 
land  you  fancied,  has  it  ? ' 
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*  No,  not  yet     But  we  shall  find  it' 

^  The  happy  land  is  always  over  the  hill,'  he  said  half  to 
himself. 

Mab  went  to  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  sheet  of  manuscript 
*  This  is  my  father's  writing,*  she  said.     *  I  found  it  to-day.' 

Martin  read:  'The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number !  That  is  the  philosophy  of  the  unbeliever,  who  makes 
the  good  things  of  this  world  the  all-important  aim  of  life.  It 
is  the  path  of  duty,  not  the  path  of  happiness,  we  must  choose ; 
to  seek  happiness  is  to  forget  God.' 

*  That  is  not  true,'  said  he.  *  Our  first  duty  is  to  be  happy, 
and  it  is  only  by  being  happy  ourselves  that  we  can  make  odiers 
happy.  And  it  is  when  we  are  happy  we  give  our  best  and  are 
kindest' 

*  Wouldn't  too  much  happiness  make  us  selfish  ? ' 

'  Perhaps.  But  there  is  no  fear  of  our  getting  too  much, 
Mab ;  it  is  like  the  English  sunshine — ^the  more  there  is  the 
better  the  crops  and  the  sweeter  the  flowers.' 

'I  am  afraid  my  father  has  been  unhappy.  Have  you 
heard  anything  more  about  him  ? ' 

*  No,  Mab,  nothing.' 

*  You  would  tell  me  really  if  you  had,  wouldn't  you,  even  if 
it  were  sad  to  tell  ?    Would  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  of  ct)urse.  Now  for  a  pipe  and  a  book.  What  shall 
we  read  ? '  Her  troubled  look  distressed  him :  as  he  passed 
her  chair  he  let  his  hand  rest  lovingly  on  her  head  for  a 
moment. 

*  I  want  to  ask  you — I've  been  lying  awake  at  night  think- 
ing about  it,'  said  Mab.  *  When  my  father  comes — supposing 
by  chance  I  should  not  care  for  him,  if  he  were  different,  quite 
different  from  what  I  thought — ^must  I  go  ?  Can't  I  stay  with 
you  any  more  ? ' 

*0h,  we  won't  think  about  that,'  he  replied.  *I  don't 
think  he  will  come.  It  is  very  sad,  but  you  must  bear  it 
bravely.  I  am  afraid  his  health  and  troubles  have  affected  his 
mind,  and  he  feels  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  away  with  those 
old  friends  who  are  so  kind  to  him.  No,  I  think  you  will 
have  to  stay  with  me  whether  you  want  to  or  not ;  and  really 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  you  now.' 

A  fear  that  she  might  not  love  her  father,  gathered  partly 
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from  the  brief  and  evasive  manner  in  which  Martin  referred  to 
him,  had  been  growing  in  her  heart  side  by  side  with  her 
devotion  for  Martin.  His  words  reassured  her  somewhat,  and 
she  brightened  immediately. 

'  How  should  I  get  on  ? '  he  laughed.  '  Fancy  this  great 
establishment  without  a  housekeeper,  and  no  one  to  pour  out 
my  tea.' 

*  Or  mend  your  socks.' 

*  Or  copy  my  manuscript.     Why,  we  could  not  go  on  at  all' 
'  The  landlady  asked  me  to-day  when  I  expected  my  father 

back.  I  said  "  not  for  some  time.**  Then  she  asked  me  what 
relation  I  was  of  yours.' 

*  What  did  you  say  ?  * 

'  I  said  a  cousin.  I  had  to  say  some  relation,  or  she  might 
have  thought  it  seemed  funny  for  you  to  be  taking  care  of  me, 
and  you  did  not  seem  old  enough  for  an  uncle.' 

*  Cousin  did  very  well.     How  old  are  you  now,  Mab  ? ' 
^  Fifteen  last  month.' 

'  Fifteen,'  he  thought.  '  Years  too  young  for  anxiety.'  He 
wondered  at  her  pluck.  '  You  must  find  it  very  dull  all  day,' 
he  said ;  ^  but  in  a  little  while,  when  things  improve  a  bit,  we'll 
have  some  fun.' 

*  Let  us  make  plans,'  she  said. 

*  First,  then,  a  walking  tour  in  the  country,  when  the  wild 
flowers  you  want  to  see  are  out,  and  the  south-west  wind  is 
blowing,  and  white  clouds  sail  across  the  hills.  I  have  not 
seen  the  spring  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I'm  just  as  anxious  as 
you  to  find  daffodils  and  primroses  and  hear  the  blackbirds 
and  larks.  Well  make  friends  with  the  people  we  meet  on  the 
way ;  we'll  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  and  have  lunch  by  a  brook ;  and 
well  stay  at  night  at  old  village  inns.' 

'  Nothing,  nothing  could  be  better,'  she  cried. 

*  And,  second,  when  we  get  a  little  richer  we'll  go  to  the 
theatre.' 

*  Yes,  that  will  be  good  fun  too,  but  not  to  compare  with 
the  first.' 

*  And  one  day  we'll  go  up  the  river  and  have  a  boat.  But 
we  may  have  to  wait  a  bit,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must  have 
some  nice  cheap  entertainments.  There  are  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  British  Museum — 
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you  see,  the  serious  things  don't  cost  anything — ^and,  of  course, 
we  have  the  streets  and  people  for  amusement.  We  must  go 
out  together  and  make  voyages  of  discovery.' 

A  parcel  for  Martin  by  the  evening  post  was  brought  in. 
It  was  the  manuscript  of  one  of  the  articles  he  had  sent  to  a 
magazine,  accompanied  by  a  printed  form  in  which  the  editor 
r^retted  his  inability  to  make  use  of  it. 

Martin  pitched  the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  and  looked  at 
Mab  and  laughed. 

She  quickly  picked  the  folded  sheets  off  the  fire  before 
they  were  destroyed.  *  I  shall  copy  it  again  and  send  it  to 
another,'  she  said. 

Martin  hardly  noticed  her.  *  What  sort  of  stuff"  do  they 
want  ? '  he  said,  getting  up  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

*  I  thought  I  had  made  this  light  and  popular  enough  for  any- 
thing. And  it  describes  a  ceremony  no  Englishman  but 
myself  ever  saw.' 

*  I  don't  believe  they  ever  read  it,'  said  Mab  indignantly. 

*  I  expect  I  haven't  the  trick  of  putting  it  properly ;  writing 
is  not  my  work.' 

'  Every  great  writer  had  difficulties  to  begin  with,'  said  Mab. 
Martin   laughed  again.      She  was   a   consoling  listener. 

*  Then  I  must  try  and  believe  I  am  a  great  writer,  Mab,  only 
I  know  I  am  not  I  want  to  be  doing  things,  not  telling 
about  them.' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Horner,  the 
landlady,  entered. 

'  A  gentleman  in  the  hall,  giving  no  name,  wishes  to  see 
you,  sir,'  she  said.     '  I  told  him  you  were  most  likely  out.' 

Mrs.  Homer  was  accustomed  to  lodgers  who  often  found  it 
convenient  to  be  '  not  at  home,'  and  she  was  loyal  to  them 
even  when  there  were  arrears  of  rent. 

*  Oh,  let  him  come  up,'  said  Martin  with  some  interest. 

*  You  see,'  he  said  to  Mab,  as  the  landlady  left  the  room,  *  we 
have  no  enemies,  so  whoever  comes  must  be  a  friend.' 

But  Mab  was  pale ;  she  was  constantly  expectant  of  tidings 
from  her  father.  Every  letter  that  came  to  Martin  made  her 
anxious ;  every  strange  step  on  the  stairs  might  be  his. 

The  unknown  step  was  heard  on  the  creaking  stairs,  iand  a 
happy  face  beamed  through  the  door. 
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'  Roger ! '  Martin  cried  in  amazement. 

*  That's  right,'  said  he.  *  How  are  you,  my  dear  old 
fellow  ?  It's  too  bad  to  hide  away  like  this.  If  I  had  not 
spotted  your  advertisement,  and  said  I  wanted  to  see  you 
about  some  translation,  I  should  never  have  found  you.    Why, 

who  the ?*     A  look  of  comical  bewilderment  came  over 

his  face  as  he  caught  sight  of  Mab. 

*Mab,'  said  Martin,  'this  is  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Roger 
Wynkin.  Mab  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  London  friends, 
Roger.* 

Roger  took  a  good  look  at  her,  smiled,  and  shook  hands. 
He  was  still  perplexed.  He  noticed,  too,  that  Martin's  greet- 
ing was  not  altogether  cordial,  but  he  did  not  allow  that  to 
disturb  him.  He  quietly  took  off  his  overcoat,  and  settled 
himself  with  eveiy  appearance  of  satisfaction  in  a  veiy  uncom- 
fortable chair. 

In  truth  Martin  was  not  pleased  to  see  Roger,  well  as  he 
loved  him.  His  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  and  he 
wished  to  fight  his  battle  in  seclusion.  He  had  spoken  of  his 
ambitions  to  Roger;  he  was  confident  of  ultimate  success, 
but  he  had  intended  to  wait  until  he  was  fairly  on  the  way  to 
achievement  before  renewing  their  intercourse. 

Mab  had  not  failed  to  notice  Roger's  astonishment  and  the 
amused  look  with  which  he  scrutinised  her.  She  felt  shy  in 
his  presence,  and  rose,  intending  to  slip  out  of  the  room,  but 
Martin  stopped  her. 

'  Don't  go  yet,  Mab,'  he  said.  *  If  there  is  any  business  to 
discuss  we  can  keep  it  a  bit,  Roger.' 

*  Right,'  said  Roger,  laughing.  '  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
smoking,  Miss  Mab,  for  I  am  yearning  for  a  pipe.' 

Martin  rang  the  bell  for  glasses,  and  brought  from  the  cup- 
board a  bottle  half  full  of  whisky  which  had  been  left  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Holt  He  had  become  a  teetotaler  himself 
these  times. 

*  I  am  just  off  to  Egypt  in  the  Pegasus^  Martin,'  Roger 
said.  'We  start  to-morrow,  and  I  have  to  go  down  to 
Southampton  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  so  it  was  lucky 
I  found  you  to-night,  as  I  have  important  news.  The  Captain 
'  he  stopped  short,  recollecting  Mab's  presence. 

She  was  listening  with  great  interest     Martin  had  told  her 
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about   his    uncle's   ship   the   evening   they   had   landed    at 
Plymouth. 

*  Who  are  going?'  asked  Martin. 

*  The  Lieutenant,  and  old  Thighe,  and  Miss  GifFord.' 

*  Nancy  ? ' 

*  Yes,  the  Captain's  health  is  broken.  He  is  in  a  curious 
condition  altogether  and  wants  cheering.  He  is  bent  on 
finding  your  cousin,  Martin  Grenville.  He  won't  believe  he  is 
dead.' 

'  He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disbelieve,'  said  Martin. 
*  You  know  he  is  dead  I  told  you  so,  and  you  could  have 
set  his  mind  at  rest  about  it' 

Roger  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  this,  but  he  could  not  do  so  until  they  were  alone.  He 
changed  the  subject 

*  Well,  you  know  he  is  a  difficult  man  to  oppose  when  he 
gets  a  notion  into  his  head.  But  tell  me,  old  fellow,  how  are 
things  going  with  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  fairly  well' 

*  Literature  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  a  book  about  the  Soudan  almost  finished, 
and  for  bread  and  cheese  some  translation.  Not  so  bad  for  a 
start.' 

Roger  looked  round  the  bare  room  and  puffed  volumes  of 
smoke.     Mab  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  it 

'The  lady  with  the  range  of  mountains  on  her  face  would 
not  let  me  in  at  first,'  he  said.  '  Perhaps  she  thought  I  was 
a  bailiff  and  had  come  to  put  an  execution  in  your  chambers.' 

'  He's  making  fun  of  us,  Mab ;  he  despises  our  andque 
furniture ;  he  refuses  to  appreciate  our  works  of  art,  and  he 
makes  fun  of  our  landlady's  honest  pimples.  Look  again, 
old  fellow.'  Martin  indicated  the  early  Christian  scene  in 
coloured  wools.  *  He  has  just  been  dining  at  his  club,  and  he 
has  on  a  frock-coat,  in  which  I  may  say  he  looks  ridiculous, 
and  he  can't  understand  simple  living  and  high  thinking 
Now  I  suppose  I  must  have  this  business  talk  with  him,  so  you 
can  be  off  if  you  wish.* 

Mab  usually  kissed  Martin  when  bidding  him  good-night, 
but  she  did  not  do  so  now.  She  said  good-night  to  Roger 
rather  timidly. 
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*  Good-night/  he  replied,  with  renewed  amusement  in  his 
face.  He  would  have  said  *  my  dear  *  to  most  girls  of  her 
age,  but  she  had  a  sort  of  quiet  dignity  which  deterred  him. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  he  burst  out  laughing.  '  It 
looked  so  utterly  comical  to  see  you  here  when  I  came  in,*  he 
explained,  '  you  and  a  young  lady — Darby  and  Joan  in  an 
attic.  What  does  it  mean?  She's  an  interesting-looking 
child.' 

Martin  told  him  in  a  few  words  the  story. 

'  And  do  you  think  the  old  blackguard  will  come  back  ? ' 
Roger  asked. 

*  No,  I  do  not.' 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  keep  her  altogether.' 

*  Yes,  certainly.  The  poor  child  has  no  one  else.  And 
I'm  glad  to  have  her.' 

'  But  you  can't,  my  dear  fellow ;  not  after  a  bit,  at  all 
events.  She'll  be  a  woman  in  a  year  or  two.  She's  hardly 
a  child  now;  and  the  thing's  impossible  in  England  It 
might  be  misunderstood.     Mrs.  Grundy ! ' 

'  Mrs.  Grundy  be  damned  ! '  said  Martin  angrily.  '  I'm 
surprised  that  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  give  me  such 
trumpery  conventional  advice.  Would  you  have  me  turn  the 
poor  child  out  of  doors  ?  Of  course  if  I  could  afford  to  send 
her  to  a  good  school  I  would,  but  at  present  it's  out  of  the 
question.  It's  the  great  curse  of  this  country  that  you  can't 
stir  without  money.* 

'  My  dear  ass,  you  know  well  enough  that  I  could  never 
misunderstand.  But  we  live  in  such  a  mighty  respectable 
age.' 

'  It's  a  damned  discreditable  age,'  cried  Martin,  whose  anger 
against  the  world  had  been  smouldering  the  whole  evening, 
and  now  burst  out  'Since  I  returned  to  England  I  have 
been  trying  to  discover  the  ideal  of  our  civilisation,  and  I  find 
it  is  just  comfort,  respectability,  money.  In  place  of  heroes 
you  have  millionaires.' 

'  And  I  daresay,'  said  Roger,  '  that  these  are  much  safer 
models  for  young  men  than  heroes  and  poets,  whose  personal 
lives  are  generally  disgraceful' 

*  Safer ! '  exclaimed  Martin  ;  *  that's  the  word.  Men  play 
the  game  of  life  for  safety,  like  those  professional  cricketers 
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who  are  more  concerned  about  their  own  averages  than  in 
winning  the  match  for  their  side.  Fear  is  our  disgrace ;  we 
are  afraid  of  risking  life,  forgetting  that  a  career  is  not  worthy 
of  account  until  it  has  been  risked.  Not  until  a  man  has 
risked  his  life  for  a  career,  or  his  chances  of  success  for  his 
principles,  or  his  safety  for  a  woman,  is  he  shown  to  be  worth 
preserving.* 

'  That  is  a  sentence  which  might  have  been  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  comfort  of  dynamiters,  faddists,  and  libertines.' 

Martin  laughed.  '  The  only  living  religion  in  England  is 
the '  worship  of  the  Belly-god.  I  mean  to  write  his  sacred 
books,  his  psalter,  and  proverbs,  and  epistles.'  His  anger  had 
disappeared  ;  he  lighted  the  pipe  which  he  had  allowed  to  go 
out  in  his  indignation,  and  opened  a  pleasanter  topic.  '  So 
you  are  off  in  the  old  PegasuSy  Roger.' 

*  Yes,  going  to  look  for  you.' 

Martin  smiled.  'And  our  friend  Nancy  with  you.  I 
should  have  thought  the  enamoured  philanthropist  she  is  going 
to  marry  could  not  have  borne  her  out  of  his  sight  for  so 
long.' 

*  Oh,  Monkton's  a  good  fellow,'  said  Roger  thoughtfully. 

'  Yes,  he  seems  accommodating,  but  I  suppose  Nancy  does 
what  she  likes  with  him.' 

*  I  expect  so.' 

'I  am  veiy  sorry  to  hear  the  old  man  is  so  ill.  My 
mother's  death,  and  then,  perhaps,  my  father's  also,  though 
they  were  not  good  friends,  must  have  upset  him.  My 
mother  had  a  great  affection  for  him ;  I  believe  she  respected 
him  more  than  she  respected  any  one  else,  and  I  remember 
how  he  spoke  to  me  about  her.' 

*  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  love  for  her,'  said  Roger.  *  I 
haven't  told  you  my  business  yet.  The  Captain  won't  believe 
you  are  dead.  His  one  object  seems  to  be  to  find  you  and 
make  you  his  heir.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  disappoint  him.' 

*  But  why,  Martin  ?  I  know  your  reason  for  wishing  to  be 
thought  dead,  and  I  honour  you  for  it.  But,  after  all,  is  it 
for  the  best?  Would  your  mother  have  wished  such  a 
sacrifice?  Would  she  have  liked  to  think  of  your  suffering 
hardship  unnecessarily  ?     See  what  it  means  for  you.     On  the 
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one  side  a  fine  career,  a  chance  of  making  the  best  use  of 
your  abilities,  wealth  at  your  command — and  you  would  know 
how  to  use  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  weary  struggle  for  bread 
and  cheese.' 

'  I  have  made  up  my  mind/  said  Martin  curtly.  '  I  should 
have  thought  my  reasons  would  have  seemed  to  you  sufficiently 
conclusive. 

*  No,  honestly  they  don't  Look  at  the  good  to  be  gained 
not  only  to  yourself.  You  would  make  the  old  man  happy, 
and  others  would  benefit — this  child  you  have  to  take  care  of; 
and  perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  you,  but  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  publish  your  name  to  the  world.  You  might 
still  let  it  be  thought  you  were  dead ;  you  would  only  have  to 
tell  your  uncle ;  he  could  adopt  you,  but  you  could  still  be 
John  Martin  to  the  world.  The  Captain  would  appreciate 
and  approve  your  reason  when  you  told  him.' 

'  There  is  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  would  less  wish  to  know 
the  truth  than  my  uncle.  My  mother  was  perfect  in  his  eyes. 
He  is  an  old-&shioned  man  with  stem  notions,  and  he  would 
be  unable  to  see  her  conduct  as  we  see  it.  It  would  injure 
her  memory  to  him,  and  it  would  disgrace  me.  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  selling  my  mother's  good  name  for  money.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  think  of  her.  Her  love  is  the  best 
possession  I  have.' 

'I  think  you  might  trust  him  to  understand,'  hesitated 
Roger.  'You  might  be  sure  that  he  would  not  think  less 
kindly  of  her.' 

'  Even  if  I  knew  he  would  not,  I  should  still  refuse  to  do 
what  you  suggest  I  don't  want  his  money.  I  prefer  to  fight 
my  own  battles.  I  started  with  the  world  against  me,  and  it 
has  been  against  me  all  my  life ;  but,  mark  me,  I  don't  intend 
to  be  beaten,  and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  win  by  treachery.' 

Roger  saw  that  his  task  of  persuasion,  at  all  events  in 
Martin's  present  mood,  was  hopeless.' 

'Well,  old  fellow,  I  can't  help  respecting  your  decision, 
though  I  think  you  might  have  chosen  differently  without 
dishonour.' 

« /  think  not' 

'  I  did  not  tell  you  that  he  had  made  a  will  in  your  £ivour 
and  put  me  in  as  trustee;  that  is,  if  you  appear  and  claim 
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within  ten  years  of  his  death.'  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
rose.  'Packing  and  other  things  to  finish,'  he  said.  *0h, 
does  the  book  contain  any  allusion  to  Martin  Grenville  ?  The 
old  man  will  be  sure  to  read  it' 

'I  mention  having  met  him,  and  allude  to  his  death.' 
Roger  laughed.  '  I  was  once  in  a  village  and  wanted  to 
see  the  church,  and  went  into  it  while  a  funeral  was  going  on. 
The  sexton  afterwards  asked  me  if  I  liked  the  hymn,  and  I 
said  I  thought  it  was  not  a  very  good  one.  "  Well,"  says  he, 
apologetically,  "you  see  the  corpse  wrote  it,  sir."  Now,  if 
your  book  turns  out  to  be  a  dull  one,  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
that  excuse  for  it.  I  hope  you  have  not  made  it  too  historical 
and  instructive.  Is  there  plenty  of  adventure  in  it  ? ' 
'  It  has  all  the  thrilling  horrors  of  the  penny  dreadful.' 

*  I  am  glad  Some  of  your  own  experiences  will  make  fine 
copy — ^and  it's  a  new  field.' 

*  The  stuff  is  interesting  enough,  and  what  I  am  hoping  is 
that  it  will  attract  attention  in  high  places  to  the  state  of 
things  existing  there,  and  hasten  the  time,  which  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  for  breaking  the  Khalifa's  power;  Egypt  is 
not  safe  until  then ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  righteous  cause 
for  England  to  champion  it  is  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
tyranny  and  devilry  of  that  man's  rule.* 

'I  believe  an  expedition  would  be  popular  in  England,' 
Roger  replied ;  *  the  people  have  never  been  quite  comfortable 
about  Gordon's  death.  Your  book  will  come  at  the  right 
time,  and  when  there's  a  campaign  they'll  give  you  an 
appointment,  if  you  want  it  In  the  meantime,  what  about 
cash  ?     Would  another  fifty  pounds  be  any  use  to  you  ? ' 

Martin  knew  that  Roger's  income  was  small,  and  he  had 
already  given  him  a  hundred  pounds.  Perhaps  at  another 
time,  remembering  Mab's  needs,  he  might  have  consented  to 
take  a  further  small  sum ;  but  to-night  he  was  in  a  mood  to 
defy  fortune  and  disinclined  to  let  his  friend  know  how  badly 
he  needed  money.  He  thanked  him  warmly,  but  said  he 
could  get  on  comfortably  for  the  time  on  what  he  was  earning. 

He  sat  thinking  for  a  long  time  after  his  friend  left  him. 
His  refusal  to  listen  to  Roger's  proposal,  his  consciousness 
that  the  thought  of  it  was  repellent  to  him  and  did  not 
even  provoke  temptation,  braced  him.     He  had  never  needed 
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money  so  much,  never  been  so  near  actual  want,  and  his 
pride  had  never  been  greater  or  his  spirit  less  baffled.  He 
desired  no  aid  in  the  fight;  whatever  he  achieved  would 
come  of  his  own  strength,  and  the  fear  of  failure  never 
clouded  his  onward  look.  He  had  come  to  this  decision 
without  hesitation,  and  he  felt  that  nothing  could  make  him 
falter  in  it;  but  it  was  impossible  to  keep  his  fancies  from 
building  castles  of  the  rejected  materials.  It  was  the  view 
from  the  mountains  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth :  ^  All  these 
things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  worship  me.'  No  slavery, 
no  uncongenial  work ;  the  world  to  see  and  its  beautiful  things 
to  possess ;  relief  from  anxiety  about  the  child  who  had  come 
to  his  care.  A  feeling  of  exaltation  uplifted  him;  remem- 
brance that  in  spite  of  his  difficulties  he  was  free  now,  free  in 
spirit,  and  that  these  other  advantages  could  only  be  obtained 
by  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of  the  Khalifa — the  bondage  of 
his  soul,  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour.  Once  only,  with  the 
memory  of  Creina,  did  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been 
his  savour  of  temptation.  If,  it  suggested,  he  were  his  uncle's 
heir  instead  of  a  poor  man  struggling  for  bread,  might  he  not 
have  some  vestige  of  hope  as  a  rival  suitor?  To  think  of 
Creina  was  to  answer.  No !  He  knew  she  was  not  a  girl  to 
allow  poverty  to  make  any  difference  if  she  loved,  and  her 
alliance  was  already  given  to  another.  She  was  a  girl  he 
could  not  even  venture  to  claim  as  a  friend,  he  felt,  if  his 
heart  held  a  dishonourable  thought — ^so  completely  had  he 
idealised  her — and  the  temptation  and  the  castles  in  the  air 
vanished,  and  the  hard  facts  of  his  present  surroundings  looked 
almost  beautiful  in  comparison.  His  love  illumined  them; 
it  shed  a  light  of  hope  over  the  unknown.  He  was  her 
knight,  and  all  his  life  was  vowed  to  her  service. 

The  highest  privilege  a  man  can  have  is  to  serve  the  lady 
of  his  devotion ;  his  truest  happiness  is  to  be  loved  by  her, 
even  if  his  path  in  life  and  hers  must  be  separate ;  and  great 
of  heart — of  the  very  greatest — is  he  who  can  feel  this  without 
having  the  reward  and  glory  and  restfulness  of  possession. 
Martin  believed  this  happiness  was  possible  to  him,  but  he 
had  not  yet  been  tested.  The  girl  he  loved,  the  Creina  who 
lived  in  his  dreams,  was  almost  an  ideal.  Allegiance  and 
resignation  were  together  possible  to  him  now,  made  easier 
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by  the  very  perfection  of  the  picture  of  her  which  he  had  in 
his  heart.  But  the  real  trial  was  not  yet  come.  In  her  very 
imperfection  lay  the  ordeal ;  in  familiarity  with  her  actual  self 
and  all  that  separated  her  from  the  ideal  and  emphasised  her 
winning  personab'ty.  The  idealised  woman  may  be  worshipped, 
nobly  loved;  a  hfe  may  be  given  in  her  service;  she  may 
inspire  a  career,  and  may  be  resigned  without  unhappiness. 
So  it  might  be  with  a  Beatrice,  a  Stella ;  but  with  a  woman 
realised,  known  with  all  her  happy  impeifections,  her  human 
weakness,  her  separate  charm  of  manner  and  look — for  a  man 
who  loves  her  there  can  be  no  rest  on  earth  so  long  as  there 
is  left  a  ray  of  hope  or  an  imtried  chance  of  winning  her  for 
his  own. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

FATHER   AND    DAUGHTER 

Martin  worked  through  the  winter  with  untiring  energy.  By 
making  translations  from  the  Arabic  and  contributing  sketches 
of  desert  life  to  a  weekly  newspaper,  he  contrived  to  earn 
enough  to  exist  on  while  he  continued  to  write  his  book. 
When  it  was  completed  he  offered  the  manuscript  to  an 
eminent  firm  of  publishers,  and  to  his  surprise,  for  he  had 
grown  to  expect  rebuffs  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  accepted. 
Public  attention  happened  at  the  time  to  be  directed  towards 
the  scenes  of  the  narrative,  and  the  book  contained  important 
and  interesting  matter,  roughly  but  vigorously  handled.  It 
won  attention  from  the  first,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
successful  books  of  the  season.  His  publishers,  recognising 
this,  treated  him  generously ;  and  at  last  Martin  had  the  joy, 
unknown  to  those  who  have  not  had  to  fight  against  actual 
privation,  of  relief  from  the  daily  burden  of  taking  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Among  the  results  of  his  improved  fortune 
were  a  move  to  better  rooms  nearer  to  the  ground,  a  renewal 
of  Mab's  wardrobe,  and,  best  of  all,  some  excursions  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  into  the  country.  His  work,  too,  had 
brought  him  into  contact  with  other  men,  among  them  some 
with  whom  acquaintance  promised  to  ripen  into  friendship. 
So  the  first  months  of  the  year  passed  not  unpleasantly  to 
Martin,  and  for  Mab  delightfully.  She  cared  little  for  the 
things  which  occupy  the  minds  of  most  girls  of  her  age.  In 
books,  in  observation  of  the  world  around  her,  in  her  own 
fancies,  she  found  the  greatest  interest,  and  Martin  was  her 
guide  into  enchanted  regions.     Her  devotion  to  him  increased 
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every  day ;  it  was  her  constant  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to 
him,  to  copy  his  manuscript,  to  look  after  the  modest  house- 
keeping of  their  lodgings.  She  began  to  feel  a  right  to  take 
care  of  him,  a  partnership  in  all  his  interests ;  and  when  they 
built  castles  in  the  air  she  loved  to  picture  herself  the  chate- 
laine. Her  sole  trouble  was  a  haunting  fear  that  her  father 
would  return  and  take  her  away. 

On  reflecting  on  his  fate  Martin  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  only  one  misfortune  which  had  not 
already  befallen  him,  and  that  was  illness.  Just  at  the  time 
when  his  other  difficulties  were  growing  lighter,  this  also  had 
to  be  encountered.  He  met  it  as  he  met  every  other  foe, 
with  defiance.  But  if  some  men  may  conquer  the  world  by 
disobeying  it,  no  man  can  do  so  with  nature ;  and  a  cold  on 
the  chest  cannot  be  overcome  by  hostility. 

Mab  was  the  first  to  see  that  Martin  was  really  ill.  She 
begged  him  to  give  up  work  for  a  while,  but  he  would  not 
listen ;  he  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life  before,  and  did  not 
intend  to  let  a  cold  interfere  with  him.  The  consequence  was 
an  illness  which  threatened  to  end  his  days  altogether,  accord- 
ing to  his  doctor,  though  Martin  himself  never  believed  that 
he  was  near  death.  Even  when  he  was  at  his  weakest,  and 
the  doctor,  seeing  that  he  was  a  man  to  whom  he  need  not 
fear  to  speak  plain  words,  told  him  of  his  danger,  he  laughed 
at  it,  and  said  it  was  a  mere  joke  to  what  he  had  already  been 
through.  But  Mab  had  none  of  his  confidence,  and  suffered 
intensely  during  the  days  when  his  case  was  critical.  She 
shared  the  care  of  him  with  a  trained  nurse;  but  it  was  not 
while  she  was  with  him,  but  when  she  was  away  that  she  felt 
the  strain  most.  At  night,  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
resting,  she  would  sit  up  in  bed  listening  with  a  beating  heart 
when  he  coughed,  and  she  waited  for  a  report  of  his  tempera- 
ture as  a  prisoner  waits  to  hear  sentence  pronounced.  It  was 
a  happy  day  for  her  when  she  knew  that  the  danger  was  past ; 
happier  still  when  the  nurse  left  and  she  was  in  sole  charge. 

The  doctor  had  succeeded  in  impressing  Martin  with  the 
necessity  of  obeying  his  instructions  under  penalty  of  perman- 
ent weakness  of  the  lungs.  A  possibility  of  hasmorrhage  was 
the  chief  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
forbidden  to  speak.     He  submitted  with  imexpected  readiness ; 
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and,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  silent  hours,  amused  him- 
self by  teaching  Mab  the  dumb  alphabet,  and  inventing  stories 
and  short  essays  which  she  wrote  down  at  his  dictation. 
These  contained  the  most  cheerful  work  he  had  yet  done. 
An  essay  among  them  was  sent  by  one  of  his  friends  to  a 
weekly  paper  and  printed,  and  a  few  days  after  Martin 
received  a  letter  from  an  aggrieved  reader. 

'  You  write  of  life,  sir,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  holiday,  and  of 
man  as  if  pleasure  were  his  chief  duty.  You  are  probably  a 
person  who  never  knew  want  or  sickness.  You  have  as  much 
money  as  you  require,  a  stable  full  of  horses  and  a  cellar  full 
of  wine ;  but  before  you  continue  to  indulge  in  your  aggressive 
optimism  it  might  be  as  well  if  you  were  to  take  a  look  at 
another  side  of  life,  and  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  thousands  who  have  no  pleasures,  and  hardly 
know  where  to  turn  for  a  meal.' 

This  letter  gave  great  amusement  to  his  friends,  and  it  was 
proposed  among  them  that  the  angry  gentleman  should  be 
invited  to  Martin's  rooms,  and  that  after  being  conducted 
through  the  cellars  and  stables  he  should  be  introduced  to  the 
author  in  bed. 

As  his  recovery  advanced  Martin  and  Mab  began  to  make 
plans  for  a  holiday.  It  was  to  be  of  three  weeks  or  a  month 
in  length,  and  to  be  spent  somewhere  in  the  English  country. 
March  was  at  hand,  the  long-wished-for  spring  was  near,  and 
the  Happy  Land  of  Mab's  fancies  would  at  last  be  found. 
The  holiday  for  her  seemed  already  to  have  begun  with  the 
planning,  and  she  could  hardly  have  found  more  pleasure  in 
the  reality  than  in  those  talks  beforehand  in  which  different 
places  were  discussed  and  rival  pathways  compared.  But  when 
everything  was  looking  at  its  brightest,  when  Martin  was  almost 
completely  recovered,  and  the  time  had  nearly  come  for  setting 
out  on  their  travels,  a  new  trial  was  in  store  for  Mab.  Letters 
came  one  day  for  Martin  which  she  saw  disturbed  him.  She 
could  not  tell  whether  the  news  was  good  or  bad  by  his  manner, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  found  their  contents  disquieting. 
That  evening  Martin  went  out  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness 
to  dine  with  some  of  his  friends,  and  Mab  was  sitting  alone  at  tea, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  the  letters,  which  he  had  forgotten  and 
had  left  lying  open  on  his  writing-table.      Love  for  her  friend, 
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concern  for  his  interests,  and  curiosity  to  read  contended  with 
Mab's  conscience,  and  to  her  sorrow  she  acted  as  a  daughter 
of  Eve.  The  first  letter  did  not  concern  herself,  but  it 
awakened  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  her  heart.  It  was  from 
Creina,  to  whom  he  had  sent  his  book  and  some  of  his  essays, 
and  it  was  full  of  genuine  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done 
and  interest  in  his  future  work.  She  mentioned  that  she  had 
just  returned  to  England  and  would  be  at  Court-de-Field  for  a 
month,  that  Horton  was  expected  home  in  a  week,  and  that 
afterwards  she  was  going  over  to  Ireland  to  say  good-bye. 
She  hoped  there  would  be  a  chance  of  their  meeting, — perhaps 
at  Badger,  if  there  was  a  probability  of  his  visiting  Mr. 
Wynkin,  or  in  Ireland,  if  he  could  find  time  to  go  over  while 
she  was  there. 

Mab  wondered  who  this  appreciative  friend,  who  signed  her- 
self *  Creina,'  with  no  surname  added,  could  be.  He  had  nevei 
mentioned  her,  but  she  was  some  one  of  whom  he  must  think 
a  great  deal,  and  who  certainly  thought  a  great  deal  of  him. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  that :  every  one,  Mab  thought, 
was  bound  to  admire  him,  and  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  he  should  have  dear  friends ;  but  she  had 
gradually  come  to  feel  a  proprietary  right  to  Martin's  affection. 
She  hated  the  thought  of  any  one  else  having  a  greater,  or  even 
an  equal  share.  She  might  have  troubled  more  about  this 
letter  if  the  other  had  not  for  the  time  put  it  out  of  her  head  :• 
it  was  from  her  father,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

*  Dear  Mr.  Martin — I  am  writing  neither  to  make  excuses 
nor  to  express  gratitude ;  indeed,  I  am  past  thinking  what  you 
or  any  one  else  thinks  about  me.  Probably  my  conduct  has 
met  with  your  approval,  and  you  commend  me  for  sparing 
Mab  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  being  claimed  by  such  a  father. 
I  have  been  hiding  from  her,  from  you,  from  every  one  I  ever 
respected,  even  fi*om  myself;  but  it  is  better  that  you  at  least 
should  know  where  I  am,  so  behold  the  address  of  my  attic 
written  above.  I  have  been  ill  and  earning  so  little  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  send  anything  towards  Mab's  support,  nor 
do  I  see  much  prospect  of  doing  so ;  but  I  have  the  consola- 
tion of  believing  that  you  do  not  feel  her  a  burden,  and  may 
find  her  comradeship  some  equivalent  for  your  trouble.     I 
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have  seen  her  with  you  in  the  street  when  you  have  not  seen 
me,  and  I  have  heard  of  your  nunage  indirectly.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  who  despised  the  opinion 
of  the  world  more  than  I,  yet  on  one  point  I  am  sensitive  to 
it — on  the  criticism  that  affects  Mab.  You  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that  her  living  under  your 
care  has  been  commented  on  in  a  way  which  has  grieved  me 
and  would  have  pained  you.  It  is  true  she  is  still  almost 
a  child ;  but  if  you  could  send  her  back  to  school,  or  place  her 
under  the  charge  of  a  lady  friend,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my 
mind.  The  very  chivalry  of  your  nature  has  made  you  forget 
that  the  world  is  a  suspicious  and  mean  judge  of  conduct, 
but  we  should  allow  it  no  chance  of  gossipping:   Nil  dictu 

fosdum  visuque  hate  limina  tangat Good-bye,  dear  fellow. 

Make  up  some  story  for  Mab  about  my  continued  absence. 
Say  I  am  abroad,  in  America,  anywhere,  working  for  her ;  and 
that  I  am  getting  on  and  am  happy  and  well,  or  what  you 
like.  In  reality  I  am  damned  ill,  and  without  a  hope  in  the 
world — Ever  yours,  Christopher  Carrington.* 

The  world  was  a  different  place  for  Mab  after  the  reading 
of  this  letter ;  and  it  was  not  the  disillusion,  the  picture  it 
showed  of  her  father,  that  troubled  her  most,  but  the  sugges- 
tion that  she  ought  not  to  live  with  Martin.  Something  was 
implied  which  she  could  not  understand.  She  read  the  letter 
again;  something  was  wrong,  but  she  did  not  know  what. 
Martin  had  said  nothing  to  her  about  it,  and  she  could  not  ask 
him.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  letter.  Would  Martin  send 
her  away  ?  she  kept  thinking ;  ought  she  to  ask  him  to  send 
her  back  to  school  ?  Was  she,  without  knowing  it,  a  burden 
to  him?  She  cried  bitterly,  but  the  tears  brought  her  no 
relief.  After  a  while  she  suddenly  resolved  to  visit  her 
father.  She  would  not  despise  him  because  he  was  un- 
fortunate. He  was  ill  and  poor  and  might  need  her  help; 
and  she  would  confide  in  him,  and  win  his  consent  to  her 
staying  with  Martin,  or  find  out  what  reason  there  could 
be  against  it.  Martin's  absence  gave  her  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  her  plai)  without  delay,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  she  set  out  on  her  quest 

The  name  of  a  street  behind  Leicester  Square  was  on  the 
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letter.  She  followed  the  directions  given  her  by  a  policeman, 
and  after  passing  the  brilliantly  lighted  music-halls,  entered  a 
dismal  street,  and  at  last  stood  with  a  beating  heart  in  front  of 
a  shabby-looking  house  which  bore  the  number  of  her  search. 
She  paused  a  while  before  she  found  courage  to  knock,  and 
while  she  was  waiting  her  ear  caught  the  unexpected  sound  of 
revelry  within.  Some  one  had  just  sung  a  song  that  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause.  Some  one  was  now  making  a 
speech  which  was  causing  uproarious  laughter,  for  it  happened 
that  the  Reverend  Christopher  'Holt'  was  at  the  moment 
delivering  a  sermon  to  a  party  of  convivial  gentlemen. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  collect  a  dozen  more  worth- 
less fellows  than  those  here  assembled  From  the  host,  a  rich 
middle-aged  money-lender,  to  the  youngest  of  the  guests,  a 
boy  with  a  title  and  an  honourable  name,  there  was  not  one 
among  them  whose  heart  had  room  for  a  manly  resolve  or  a 
noble  sentiment  They  mistook  cynicism  for  manliness,  self- 
indulgence  for  Bohemianism.  They  prided  themselves  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  their  ignorance  of  life  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  densest  yokel  On  the  very  super- 
ficialities of  life,  which  claimed  their  sole  attention,  their  opinion 
was  contemptible :  it  was  the  vulgarity  not  the  art  of  the  music- 
hall,  the  alcohol  not  the  bouquet  of  the  wine  that  was  dear  to 
them ;  and  while  they  claimed  to  be  sportsmen,  their  chief 
qualification  was  the  knowledge  of  the  odds  in  the  betting  on 
horses  they  had  never  seea  A  shameful  company,  worthier  of 
contempt  than  any  gathering  which  the  classes  called  criminal 
can  muster,  and  much  more  common  at  the  present  time. 
Mab's  father  had  long  ago  abandoned  all  self-respect,  and  he 
required  no  inducement  to  join  a  party  which  provided 
abundant  good-fellowship  and  strong  drink.  He  was  a 
welcome  guest  among  them ;  his  caustic  tongue  amused,  his 
blasphemies  delighted;  and  the  presence  of  a  Church  of 
England  clergyman  gave  a  piquancy  to  the  flavour  of  their 
Bohemianism.  They  knew  something  of  his  history ;  in  his 
cups  he  would  speak  of  his  daughter  with  maudlin  tears,  and 
next  morning,  partially  remembering,  would  curse  himself 
for  it 

To-night  he  was  not  yet  intoxicated.  He  had  drunk  just 
enough  to  loosen  his  tongue ;  the  sermon  he  was  preaching  on 
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the  subject  of  intemperance,  taking  as  his  text  the  indiscretion 
of  Noah  and  the  un^lial  behaviour  of  his  sons,  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  thing  that  had  yet  been  heard  from  him.  He 
had  finished,  and  was  pronouncing  a  benediction  of  his  own 
phrasing,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  waiter,  who  an- 
nounced a  young  lady  to  see  *  The  Reverend  Mr.  Carrington.' 
The  preacher  stared  in  surprise.  One  or  two  of  the  men  who 
were  present,  and  knew  that  this  name  as  well  as  'Holt' 
belonged  to  him,  were  focetious. 

'  A  young  lady  to  see  his  reverence,  eh  ?  the  wicked,  sly 
old  priest' 

*  What  sort  of  a  young  lady,  John  ?     Good-looking?' 
John  winked. 

*  Any  name  ? ' 

'  Miss  Carrington,'  said  the  man. 

'  My  God  i '  cried  the  wretched  father,  turning  pale.  '  Stop! 
she  must  not  come  up  here.  Look  here,  you  fellows,  for 
heaven's  sake  help  me !  My  girl  must  not  see  me  here ;  it 
would  break  her  heart.  I  am  going  to  my  room.  Say  I  am 
out.  Say  I  don't  live  here  at  all.  One  of  you  go  down  and 
send  her  away.  For  God's  sake  see  me  through  this.'  He 
rushed  out  of  the  room  and  ran  upstairs  to  his  own  attic, 
where  he  locked  himself  in. 

His  emotion  caused  a  momentary  silence,  and  during  this 
some  one  said,  '  Who's  to  go  down  and  see  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  said  another,  '  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  rest  of  us  to 
choose  one.  Let's  have  her  up  and  talk  to  her  nicely.  I 
want  to  see  what  she's  like.  This  is  the  girl,  you  know,  who 
lives  with  that  fellow  Martin,  the  African  traveller.' 

'  John,'  said  the  host,  *  ask  the  young  lady  to  step  in.' 

A  minute  later  Mab  entered  the  room  amid  a  dead  silence. 
After  the  dark  passage,  the  brightness  of  the  room  seemed  to 
dazzle  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  she  hardly  took  in  the 
scene.  It  was  a  curious  picture — the  men  with  flushed  faces, 
some  sitting  back  in  their  chairs  with  folded  arms,  some  with 
elbows  on  the  table,  all  with  eyes  fixed  on  Mab ;  and  the  girl 
standing  alone,  with  pale  cheeks  and  frightened  glance,  refined 
and  beautiful,  looking  back  at  them.  At  last  one  of  the  men 
broke  the  silence. 

*  I  am  afraid  this  b  a  mistake,'  he  said.    '  Mr.  Carrington  has 
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moved  from  here,  but  he  is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  be  of  any  service  we  can  to  you.' 
Mab  said  *  Thank  you,'  very  faintly. 

*  You're  Mab,  aren't  you  ? '  asked  one  of  the  youngest  and 
least  sober. 

She  flushed,  but  said  nothing.  She  looked  at  the  door  as 
though  she  meant  to  escape,  but  she  seemed  powerless  to 
move. 

'  Here,  Miss  Mab,'  said  the  same  gentleman,  '  let  me  give 
you  a  chair.' 

'  If  my  &ther  is  not  here,  I  will  go,'  said  Mab. 

*  No,'  cried  more  than  one,  '  you  must  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry.  We  are  all  friends  of  your  father.  We  are  very  glad 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  pretty  daughter.' 

'  And  we'll  drink  her  health,'  said  another.  '  Come,  fill  up 
your  glasses,  all ! ' 

Mab  was  too  frightened  to  know  how  to  act  Two  of  the 
men  saw  her  misery  and  proposed  helping  her  to  escape. 
There  was  a  pack  of  cards  on  the  table,  and  they  cut  to  decide 
which  was  to  have  the  honour  of  conducting  her  home.  After 
her  health  had  been  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  the  man  who  had 
arisen  as  her  knight  went  over  to  her  and  offered  his  escort ; 
he  was  one  of  the  elder  men  and  the  most  sober  of  the  party. 
She  was  thankful  to  escape.  Nothing  had  been  said  to  her 
which  was  grossly  insulting,  but  the  whole  scene  had  shocked 
and  frightened  her.  She  felt  dazed,  and  hardly  knew  how  she 
left  the  room  or  what  was  said  until  she  found  herself  in  a  cab 
with  her  new  companion. 

'What  address?'  he  asked  her.  After  giving  it  to  the 
cabman,  he  added,  *  Stop  at  the  Colosseum.' 

*  They're  a  wild  lot  of  fellows,  and  I'm  not  sorry  to  be  away 
from  them.  I  like  your  company  much  better.  Now,  what 
do  you  say  to  our  having  a  pleasant  evening  together  ?  As  a 
friend  of  your  father's  I  may  be  entrusted  with  your  care. 
Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,'  said  Mab ;  '  I  must  go  home  at  once,  please.' 
'  But  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  about  the  governor.    We 
must  make  plans  together  how  to  help  him.  If  you  don't  care  to 
go  to  a  place  of  amusement  to-night,  suppose  you  come  and 
have  supper  with  me  at  some  nice  quiet  place.' 
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'  If  you  please,'  said  Mab,  *  I  must  go  straight  home.' 

*  But  we  ought  to  try  and  settle  something  about  your  poor 
father,  my  dear.' 

'  Not  to-night ;  it  is  too  late,'  Mab  answered  nervously. 

'  Well,  we  must  meet  again,  perhaps  to-morrow.  You  must 
trust  me  as  a  real  friend.'  He  took  and  retained  her  hand  in 
spite  of  her  timid  attempts  to  withdraw  it. 

*  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow  night  at  any  time  you  like,'  he 
resumed.  '  Shall  we  say  seven  o'clock  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  where  your  father  lives  ?  and  then  we  can  have  a  long 
evening  togeUier  for  talking  things  over.  I  may  see  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  meantime.     Have  you  any  message  for  him  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  replied.     *  No,  thank  you.' 

'  Well,  I  wOl  give  him  your  love.  And  will  you  send  him  a 
kiss  too  ? ' 

Mab  was  getting  more  frightened  than  ever. 

*  Now,'  said  the  fellow,  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist^ 
'just  send  him  one.' 

Mab  stood  up  and  tried  to  open  the  door  of  the  cab. 

'  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear,'  said  her  companion.  '  You 
shall  get  out  if  you  like.  I  suppose,'  he  added  with  a  sneer, 
'  you  would  have  had  no  objection  if  it  had  been  your  friend, 
Mr.  Martin.' 

He  opened  the  window  and  called  to  the  cabman  to  stop, 
and  bowed  ceremoniously  to  Mab  as  she  alighted.  The 
moment  she  was  free  she  ran  as  fast  as  if  she  were  being 
pursued,  and  did  not  stop  until  she  reached  home.  Martin 
had  returned  and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  rest- 
lessly, for  he  was  troubled  about  her  exceptional  absence. 
She  came  in  flushed  and  excited.  Before  he  had  time  to  ask 
her  a  question  she  ran  to  him  and  flung  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

*0h,  Martin,'  she  cried,  'dear  Martin,  never,  never  let 
me  be  taken  away  from  you ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

HOME-COMING 

The  spring  brought  our  travellers  home  again.  The  Macey 
ladies  and  Creina  had  been  in  England  a  fortnight,  and  were 
staying  at  Court-de-Field  when  a  telegram  reached  them  telling 
of  Morton's  arrival  at  Liverpool  About  the  same  time  news 
that  the  Pegasus  had  been  signalled  at  the  Land's  End,  bound 
for  Southampton,  set  Monkton's  heart  beating  gaily. 

The  prospect  of  English  shores,  on  a  merry  April  morning, 
when  the  green  hills  in  the  distance  were  a  playground  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  was  not  a  welcome  sight  to  Roger  Wynkin ; 
nor  was  Nancy  as  elated  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  meeting 
as  might  have  been  expected.  After  three  months'  constant 
and  delightful  companionship  with  the  girl  he  was  in  love  with, 
the  return  to  his  old  solitary  life  was  not  attractive  to  Roger ; 
but  he  was  careful  not  to  let  Nancy  know  what  he  felt.  With 
countless  opportunities  for  flirtation  during  the  voyage,  when 
they  were  off  together  for  rambles  ashore  or  alone  on  moon- 
light nights  at  sea,  Roger  had  kept  a  cool  head  and  a  philo- 
sophic tongue.  Nancy  was  the  more  inclined  of  the  two  to 
make  excursions  into  the  borderland  which  lies  beyond  the 
definite  boundaries  of  friendship,  but  Roger  was  wise  in  not 
responding  :  he  had  a  very  correct  instinct  that  if  he  had  done 
so  she  would  have  instantly  retreated  and  left  him  standing 
foolishly  alone.  With  Nancy  the  thought  of  Monkton's 
goodness,  his  considerate  kindness  in  making  no  objection  to 
her  voyage,  his  perfect  trust  in  her,  was  a  restricting,  almost  a 
depressing  influence ;  and  the  knowledge  that  she  had  behaved 
well,  had  done  nothing  during  her  absence  which  he  could 
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find  fault  with,  gave  her  no  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  made  her  feel  almost  aggressive ;  she  seemed  to  be  giving 
him  more  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect.  If  Roger  had 
deliberately  striven  to  win  more  than  mere  friendship  from 
Nancy,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  attitude  than  that 
into  which  he  had  undesignedly  fallen.  His  thoughtfulness 
for  her  comfort  and  the  indications  of  admiration  which  he 
could  not  always  conceal,  coupled  with  his  independence,  his 
scant  respect  for  her  opinion  when  he  believed  she  was  wrong, 
and  his  consistent  refusal  to  make  love,  to  give  their  friend- 
ship a  sentimental  turn  at  times  when  few  men  would  have 
resisted  the  temptation,  piqued  Nancy,  and  made  her  the 
more  anxious  to  discover  what  his  real  feeling  was  towards  her. 
She  asked  herself,  too,  more  than  once  what  was  the  exact 
state  of  her  feeling  for  him.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
love,  as  she  had  read  of  it  and  heard  others  speak  of  it,  was  a 
thing  unknown  and  not  likely  to  be  known  to  her ;  but  she 
admitted  that  she  liked  Roger  Wynkin  better  than  she  had 
ever  liked  any  other  man,  and  if  only  he  had  Henry 
Monkton's  income,  she  would  have  been  very  glad  if  she  had 
been  going  to  marry  him  instead.  Even  without  his  income  ? 
The  question  came  and  she  put  it  aside  impatiently,  vexed 
with  herself,  vexed  with  Roger,  she  knew  not  why,  impatient 
at  the  thought  of  Monkton's  excellence,  and  his  love  for  her. 

She  was  in  this  mood  on  the  morning  when  they  were 
nearing  port  and  about  to  part  She  was  displeased  at  Roger*s 
cheerful  (kce  and  manner.  She  wished  him  to  look  discontented. 
She  went  so  far  even  as  to  quarrel  with  him.  They  were 
sitting  together  watching  the  pleasant  scene;  the  Captain, 
whose  health  had  not  improved,  was  in  his  cabin ;  and  the 
old  bachelors  were  taking  their  morning  walk  on  the  quarter- 
deck. 

'  Well,'  said  Roger,  '  weVe  managed  to  get  through  it.' 

'  Have  you  found  it  so  dull,  then  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  mean,  you  and  I,  without  quarrelling.' 

Almost  for  the  first  time  she  wilfully  mistook  his  meaning. 
'  It  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to  you  to  have  been  with  me 
for  so  long.  I  suppose  that  was  why  you  avoided  me  last 
night  when  I  told  you  I  was  going  on  deck.' 

'  I  was  packing,'  said  Roger.      In  reality  he   had   been 
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feeling  unusually  gloomy  at  the  thought  of  parting,  and  he  did 
not  wish  her  to  see  it. 

'Packing!  that  was  very  important.  Well,  we've  got 
through  it,  as  you  say,  and  I'm  not  very  sorry  either.' 

*  You  have  behaved  so  well  up  to  now,'  he  laughed,  *  it's 
a  pity  to  spoil  it  just  at  the  last,  but  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel. 
I  defy  you  to  quarrel  with  me.' 

'I  hate  that  patronising  superior  air  you  put  on,'  said 
Nancy,  walking  away  in  great  indignation. 

Roger  lighted  his  pipe  and  Nancy  joined  the  old  gentlemen. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  they  met  on  deck.  They  were  so 
close  that  they  could  not  but  look  at  each  other ;  and  to  look 
was  to  laugh. 

*  Friends  ?  *  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  '  Of  course,  but  why  will  you  be 
so  provoking  ? ' 

*  Was  I  ?    Well,  are  you  glad  the  voyage  is  over  ? ' 

*  Are  you  ? ' 

*  No,'  he  replied  emphatically. 

'  I  never  enjoyed  a  voyage  so  much,'  Nancy  admitted. 
'And  it  has  been  the  happiest  three  months  of  my  life. 
I  wish  it  were  just  beginning  instead  of  ending.' 

*  And  you  would  come  even  if  I  were  there  too  ? 

*  I  would  not  go  without  you,'  he  answered 

It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  an  avowal  of  mutual  interest 
that  they  had  made.  The  words  said  little,  but  they  were 
spoken  with  a  sincerity  on  both  sides  which  was  remembered 
afterwards.  Three  hours  later  Monkton,  radiant  with  happi- 
ness, came  on  board  at  Southampton.  Roger  saw  the 
meeting,  and  noticed  Monkton's  haste  to  carry  Nancy  off  to 
the  cabin  where  he  might  make  his  greetings  in  private. 

'  Lucky  man,  eh  ? '  said  the  Lieutenant,  joining  him ;  and 
then  with  many  a  wink  and  sly  look  he  began  warning  Roger 
of  the  temptations  of  London  to  a  young  man  like  himself 
just  off  a  voyage. 

Horton  Macey  was  not  a  lover  like  Monkton  :  the  days  of 
absence  had  not  been  to  him,  as  to  Monkton,  lost  days,  but 
nevertheless  the  thought  of  seeing  Creina  again  was  very 
pleasant  He  was  a  man,  and  he  had  never  met  a  girl,  except 
perhaps  Nancy — and  she  was  non-existent  for  him  now — who 
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had  the  same  personal  attraction  for  him.  He  knew  he  might 
have  married  to  better  advantage,  but  after  an  absence  of  six 
months  he  was  inclined  to  overlook  the  lack  of  fortune  or 
high  social  position  in  remembering  a  pretty  &ce  and  a 
charming  figure. 

An  appreciative  reception  awaited  him.  At  a  hint  from 
Miss  Macey,  communicated  to  the  curate,  an  arch  of  green 
boughs  was  erected  in  the  village,  and  the  words  '  Welcome 
home,'  wrought  in  spring  flowers,  crossed  it  Creina  was 
herself  excited  at  the  prospect  of  the  meeting.  Horton  was 
still  arrayed  for  her  in  some  of  the  bravery  of  romance  with 
which  she  had  decorated  him,  and  separation  had  tended  to 
preserve  it.  She  had  thought  more  constantly  than  she  cared 
CO  own  to  herself  of  Martin  Grenville,  and  now  that  Horton 
was  coming  home  she  deliberately  forced  herself  to  put  him  out 
of  her  mind.  '  But  what  if  it  were  Martin  who  was  coming 
to  you  instead  of  Horton  ? '  a  little  whisper  spoke  to  her.  She 
refused  to  allow  her  fancies  to  answer  the  question. 

Lady  Macey  was  not  backward  in  reminding  her  of  her 
felicity. 

'  It  has  been  well  said,'  she  remarked,  '  that  absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder.  Sir  Parkes  and  I  have  never  been  so  long 
parted  since  we  were  married  as  this  winter,  and  I  assure  you, 
my  dear,  I  never  before  so  fully  realised  his  worth,  his  charm. 
My  Horton  needs  no  help  of  parting  to  endear  him — nor 
indeed  does  Sir  Parkes  for  that  matter — but  Horton,  ^^^wr 
Horton  also,  Creina, — remember  that !  will  be,  I  am  sure,  yet 
more  to  you  than  he  was  before  he  left  home.  My  boy  has 
never  shirked  his  duty,  and  he  has  nobly  fulfilled  it  now  in 
undertaking  this  voyage.  Let  us  thank  God  that  he  has 
been  brought  back  safe  and  well' 

Lady  Macey's  remarks  constantly  made  Creina  feel  her 
own  imworthiness.  They  did  not  make  her  think  more  of 
Horton,  but  less  of  herself;  she  believed  that  through  some 
fault  of  her  own  she  was  unable  to  appreciate  his  nobility  as  it 
deserved ;  she  responded  with  affection  and  loyalty,  but  he 
was  not  her  hero.  Perhaps  he  would  become  so ;  perhaps 
when  she  saw  him  again  she  would  be  able  to  understand  him 
better :  she  had  a  warm  welcome  in  store  for  him. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Horton  was  expected 
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she  went  out  walking  alone.  His  sisters  did  not  offer  to 
accompany  her. 

*  No  doubt  she  wishes  to  be  alone  ;  her  heart  is  full,'  Miss 
Ivy  said  considerately  to  her  sister. 

'  You  are  so  romantic,  Ivy,'  she  replied,  *  but  perhaps  we 
shall  not  be  wanted.' 

Gladys  had  recently  married  a  member  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  and  had  run  down  to  Court-de-Field  for  a 
few  days  at  her  mother's  express  wish  to  complete  the  family 
circle  on  Horton's  return. 

It  was  a  day  to  make  glad  hearts.  A  day  which  insisted 
on  your  sharing  its  gaiety,  no  day  for  meditation ;  for  when 
light  and  shadow  are  at  play,  when  the  woodland  is  tossing  in 
the  breeze  and  there  is  movement  and  sound  everywhere, 
when  the  earth  smells  of  the  shower  and  the  raindrops  are 
still  on  the  primroses,  when  every  wood  and  hedge  is  merry 
with  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  ancient  heavens  seem  as 
young  and  irresponsible  as  the  green  earth, — ^this  is  not  a  time 
for  reflection,  for  thinking  of  past  and  future,  but  for  living 
and  enjoying  the  present  After  the  strong,  sharply-defined 
colouring  of  Italy,  the  softness  of  tints  and  delicacy  of  detail 
in  the  English  spring  scenery  was  the  more  delightful  to 
Creina.  She  wondered  how  it  would  strike  Martin,  who  had 
not  seen  the  island  spring  since  his  boyhood  She  remembered 
his  delight  in  the  autumn  colouring  of  her  mountains ;  but  the 
miracle  of  the  spring,  the  young  foliage,  the  thousand  hues  of 
green  and  gold,  the  wild-flowers  in  the  grass,  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  the  re-awakening  of  activity  everywhere, — ^this  she 
was  sure  would  be  still  more  wonderful  to  him.  Unconsciously 
she  made  him  her  companion  across  the  fields  imtil  she 
became  aware  of  it,  and  then  constrained  herself  to  think  of 
him  no  longer.  It  was  the  day  of  Horton's  return,  and  no  one 
but  Horton  had  any  right  to  occupy  her  thoughts. 

Horton  came  accompanied  by  his  father.  Some  communi- 
cations Sir  Parkes  had  made  to  him  on  the  journey  down 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  business  had  somewhat  damped 
the  young  gentleman's  spirits.  Things  were  no  doubt  in  a 
rather  critical  condition;  some  of  the  recent  speculations  of  Sir 
Parkes  did  not  promise  well,  and  much  depended  on  how  the 
purchases  made  by  Horton  would  turn  out.     Sir  Parkes  was 
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irritable ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  r^et  at  his  son's 
engagement 

'Your  marriage,  sir,  ought  to  have  been  worth  at  least 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  you,  and  it  will  be  worth  nothing.' 

'I  am  the  best  judge  of  what  it  will  be  worth,'  said 
Horton. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  about  the  precious  possessions  of  love 
and  the  rest  of  it  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  inherit  the 
motto  with  Court-de-Field,  "Win  Love,  Lack  Gold"  You 
would  not  like  to  end  your  days  in  the  workhouse.' 

Horton  perceived  that  things  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  to  make  his  father  speak  like  this.  They  were  excellent 
friends.  Perhaps  this  fresh  reminder  that  he  might  have  won 
a  greater  prize  in  his  marriage  caused  him  a  few  moments 
unpleasant  reflection,  but  they  passed  away  in  a  re^iscendency 
of  self-respect  He  felt  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  men  who 
marry  for  money  or  worldly  consideration  :  he  had  chosen  a 
girl  who  brought  him  nothing :  he  was  a  man  to  confer,  not 
to  seek  advantages.  And  if  any  lingering  searchings  of  heart 
remained  they  were  forgotten  at  the  first  sight  of  Creina,  looking 
prettier,  more  attractive  even  than  his  memory  of  her.  She 
had  walked  to  meet  him,  and  was  on  the  road  outside  the 
park  gates  when  the  carriage  appeared.  Horton  was  at  her 
side  in  a  moment 

'  My  darling  1 '  he  cried, '  how  I  have  looked  forward  to  this !' 

'  And  I,'  she  answered. 

'  How  well  you  look  1  You  are  prettier  than  ever,  and  you 
are  the  first  to  welcome  me.  So  here  I  am  again,  none  the 
worse  for  my  knocking  about,  you  see — better,  I  think.  I  look 
well,  don't  I  ?•' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well' 

'  Yes,  bronzed,  I  suppose,'  he  said  with  satisfoction.  *  I 
stood  the  heat  well,  and  the  sea  suits  me ;  but  it  hasn't  been 
all  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you ;  plenty  of  hard  work,  but  it  made 
all  the  difference  to  feel  it  was  not  simply  for  myself.  I  always 
remembered  a  girl  at  home,  and  thought,  "  I  have  some  one 
to  work  for  now."    And  have  you  been  lonely  without  me  ? ' 

'  Travelling  about  and  seeing  things  in  Italy  made  the 
time  seem  shorter,'  said  Creina,  for  she  had  not  been  at  all 
lonely. 
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'  Yes,  the  Italian  expedition  was  a  happy  thought,  and  I 
suppose  you  benefited  by  it  in  every  way.  Ah,  there  is 
Roberts.  How  d'ye  do,  Roberts  ?  Here  I  am,  you  see.  Ten 
thousand  miles  since  I  saw  you  last.  Thank  you,  yes,  I  never 
felt  better.  How  pleasant  it  is,  Creina,  to  see  the  wholesome 
English  country  faces  again.  The  old  feudal  feeling  has  hardly 
died  out  yet  in  some  places.  They  look  up  to  us  with 
almost  reverence.     That  archway  in  the  village  touched  me.' 

His  mother  and  sisters  were  on  the  doorstep  to  greet  him. 
Tears  of  genuine  emotion  were  in  Lady  Macey*s  eyes.  Ivy 
took  his  arm  in  silence.  Gladys  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  her  buoyant  welcome.  Creina  left  him  in  their 
embraces ;  she  felt  that  her  own  welcome  of  him  had  been 
cold  in  comparison  with  theirs.  As  she  was  dressing  for 
dinner  Ivy  came  to  her  room. 

*Wear  your  pink  dress  to-night,  dear,*  she  said  *It 
becomes  you  so  well,  and  I  have  brought  you  some  lilies. 
Doesn't  he  look  handsome  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  Creina  agreed  ;  '  how  kind  of  you  to  think  of  the 
flowers.' 

*  He  loves  them.  He's  not  altered,  but  I  see  something 
added — something  in  his  expression,  a  deeper  note  struck  as 
it  were.     Happy  Creina !  * 

It  was  a  united  family.  At  dinner  Horton  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  talked  of  his  adventures  on  sea  and  land  to  appre- 
ciative hearers.  The  irritability  of  Sir  Parkes  had  departed 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  meal,  and  at  the  end,  over  a  bottle 
of  port,  the  father  in  him  grew  tender. 

'  Take  no  notice  of  my  remarks  on  the  way  down,  Horton. 
I  perhaps  spoke  thoughtlessly,  but  I  have  been  worried. 
Things  are  not  so  bad  as  my  words  may  have  implied,  but  still 
they  will  need  skilful  generalship.  We  will  not  talk  of  un- 
pleasant things  to-night,  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  conclude  negotiations  for  buying  Court-de- 
Field.  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  after  August  to  see 
how  things  ga  At  present  we  want  every  penny  in  the 
business.' 

'  What  does  Monkton  think  of  it  ? '  Horton  asked. 

'  Well,  he  hardly  knows  the  position,  and  I  don't  wish  him 
unsettled ;  he  might  begin  to  get  uneasy  and  want  to  take 
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money  out.  However,  we  can  go  into  it  another  time.  When 
had  you  thought  of  getting  married  ? ' 

'  Early  in  the  summer,  I  thought,  sir.' 

'  Couldn't  you  say  the  autumn.  We  have  a  few  awkward 
months  bef(M*e  us,  and  they  will  need  all  our  attention.  I 
should  prefer,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  to  make  my  new  start 
in  life  under  clear  skies,  and  there  is  a  house  to  be  taken,  and 
of  course  your  marriage  must  be  rather  a  big  affair.' 

*  Well,'  said  Horton,  *  I  must  think  it  over.'  He  was  not 
in  a  waiting  humour  to-night 

*  And  I  suppose,'  said  Sir  Parkes,  '  you  are  in  a  hurry  now 
to  be  off  to  your  young  lady.  She  is  a  charming  girl,  I 
admit,  and  a  good  girl  too  in  spite  of  her  bringing  up  and  her 
unfortunate  creed.  You  might,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
have  done  better,  but  a  good  woman  is  a  pearl  of  price. 
Don't  wait,  I  see  you  are  anxious  to  be  off.' 

Horton  took  coffee  in  the  drawing-room  with  the  ladies, 
and  after  Ivy  had  played  one  or  two  of  his  favourite  airs  on 
the  piano,  he  and  Creina  were  allowed  to  retire  to  the  library 
'  Fifty  thousand  pounds  1 '  He  thought  of  his  father's  words 
as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  *  No,  she  is 
worth  more.'  He  was  in  an  amorous  mood,  and  the  shy 
winsome  girl  kindled  the  emotion  which  most  nearly  approached 
to  love  in  his  heart;  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  help 
putting  himself  in  her  place  and  sharing  her  satisfaction  in 
himself. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  still  enfolding  her,  '  are  you  happy  ? ' 

She  smiled  assent. 

'  You'd  rather  be  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
And  I  too.'  He  released  her.  '  I  have  never  had  a  thought 
untrue  to  you  while  I  have  been  away.' 

'  I  am  sure  of  that' 

He  brought  chairs  to  the  fireside  and  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  one  of  them. 

'No,  Creina,  and  some  men  might  have  found  it  hard. 
There  are  temptations  which  happily  you  know  nothing  of 
which  a  man  has  to  go  through.  I  have  had  at  least  my 
share — moonlight  nights  at  sea  in  the  tropics,  flirtation,  and 
women  sometimes  lose  their  heads,  you  know.  But  love  has 
been  a  talisman.     I  am  not  conscious  of  a  moment  during 
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my  absence  when  I  should  have  felt  ashamed  if  you  had 
suddenly  appeared.* 

She  did  not  feel  that  there  had  been  any  extraordinary 
nobility  in  his  conduct,  but  it  seemed  he  expected  her  to  think 
sa     Her  answer  hardly  pleased  him. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  laughing,  '  perhaps  I  have  not  been  so 
good  You  must  not  forget  the  chances  of  flirtation  I  had  in 
Italy.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense  1 ' 

'There  was  a  gentleman  I  met  at  a  picture-gallery  at 
Florence ;  we  saw  him  again  at  Siena,  and ' 

'  If  I  thought  you  could  flirt  with  any  one,  I  almost  believe 
my  love  for  you  would  suffer.' 

'  And  there  was  a  very  handsome  man,  an  officer  in  an 

Austrian  regiment,  who Why,  I  believe  you  think  I  am 

serious.' 

'  Well,  come  here,  and  tell  me  you  are  sorry  for  teasing  me, 
and  promise  never  as  long  as  you  live  to  flirt  with  any  one 
but  me.' 

*  I'll  try,  but  remember  I'm  Irish.' 

'  I  don't  believe  a  woman  who  really  loves  a  man  could 
flirt,'  said  he ;  '  and  I'm  quite  sure  of  my  damsel's  love.  Is 
it  not  a  strange  thing  how  the  lover  becomes  all  in  all  to  us ; 
we  feel  we  want  no  other  friend.' 

She  thought  of  Martin,  but  did  not  express  dissent 
'  Yes,  darling,  love  is  exacting.  Natures  capable  of  great 
love,  like  my  own,  ask  great  love  in  return,  and  that  has  been 
given  to  me.  Creina,'  he  said,  his  voice  vibrating  with  feeling, 
*  I  have  staked  everything  on  you ;  you  could  never  dis- 
appoint me.' 

*  How  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  don't  mean  that  you  might  love  me  less.  I  know  that 
would  be  impossible.  What  I  mean  is  that  you  must  never, 
never,  in  anything  fall  below  the  ideal  I  see  in  you.  For  me 
you  are  woman;  if  you  fell  short  of  my  ideal  I  should  lose 
faith  in  life  itself.  And  I !  You  have  no  doubt  judged  me 
by  a  noble  standard.     Make  me,  make  me  live  up  to  it,  Creina.' 

Her  heart  sank  at  the  prospect.  She  felt  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  living  up  to  his  ideal,  and  she  had  not  formed 
any  standard  of  nobility  to  which  she  wished  him  to  rise. 
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*  No,'  he  continued,  *  marriage  to  us  will  be  a  more  serious 
and  beautiful  thing  than  it  is  to  ordinary  people.  Now ' — he 
leant  across  to  her  and  took  her  hand — '  can  my  Creina  bear  a 
little  bit  of  bad  news  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  wondering. 

'Yes,  I  know  you  will  bear  the  disappointment  bravely  as 
you  bore  my  going  away — and  after  all  it  may  not  be  a  neces- 
sity— but  my  father  tells  me  that  the  business  will  require  such 
constant  attention  for  some  months  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  get  married  until  the  autumn  instead  of  the  early  summer 
as  we  hoped.     Would  you  mind  very  very  much  ? ' 

She  was  glad  without  knowing  why.  '  Oh,  a  few  months 
will  not  make  much  difference,  Horton  ! '  she  replied.  '  Some 
people  have  to  wait  for  years.' 

*  I  knew  I  could  rely  on  your  good  sense.  You  see  we 
shall  have  to  be  married  here,  not  in  Ireland ;  we  have  so 
many  friends  and  they  will  all  have  to  be  at  my  wedding.  My 
father's  position  and  so  on  make  it  necessary  that  it  should 
be  rather  a  formidable  affair,  and  your  brother's  house  would 
of  course  be  quite  unsuitable.^ 

Creina  laughed.  '  Fancy  Dan  having  to  entertain  all  your 
father's  friends.  I  can  see  them  driving  over  from  Bantry  on 
jaunting-cars  and  having  to  put  up  in  the  village.  Grand 
ladies  and  their  maids  staying  at  Linnahan's  shebeen  shop,  and 
the  wedding-breakfast  in  the  bam.     Oh,  no  1  no ! ' 

Horton  laughed  too.  '  Personally,'  he  said,  '  I  should 
have  preferred  a  quiet  wedding.  I  hate  shows  and  ceremonies, 
but  my  own  position  makes  it  necessary,  I'm  afraid.  Well 
now,  I  suppose  you  will  want  to  run  over  to  Ireland  and  see 
your  friends  before  the  wedding  ?  * 

'Of  course.  I  should  like  to  go  soon.  When  do  you 
think  it  would  be  best  ? ' 

'  There  is  this  business  in  Bristol  to  attend  to ;  but  I  mean 
to  stay  for  several  days  with  my  treasure  now,  and  come  down 
every  week  from  Saturday  to  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Perhaps 
in  a  month  from  now  you  might  pay  your  visit,  as  it  has  got 
to  be  done.  Come  over  here ;  we're  much  too  far  apart'  He 
took  her  on  his  knee  and  became  demonstrative  in  his  affec- 
tioa  Her  response  did  not  fully  satisfy  his  ardour,  for  after 
a  while  he  chided  her  playfully. 

R 
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*Now,  why  don't  you  say  something  in  return?  Why 
don't  you  say  how  much  you  love  me  ?  * 

*  Oh,  it's  not  my  way,'  she  answered.  *  I  can't  be  demon- 
strative.    I  never  can  show  what  I  feel.* 

*  Well,  kiss  me  again  ;  why  should  I  have  to  ask  you  ? ' 
'Indeed,   Horton,'  she  said,  after  making  a  rather  half- 
hearted response  to  his  request,    'I'm   afraid  I  have  rather 
a  cold  nature.     Now  let  me  go,  and  talk  sensibly.' 

In  truth,  though  she  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  find  her- 
self pleasing  to  him,  his  practical  expression  of  his  attraction 
was  almost  distasteful  to  her.  This  is  frequent  enough  even 
when  a  girl  loves  a  man ;  but  there  can  be  no  surer  sign  that 
she  is  not  in  love  with  him. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

THE  COUNTRY  OVER  THE  HILL 

The  presence  of  Creina  at  Court-de-Field  made  Martin  choose 
his  native  country  for  his  holiday.  To  Mab  the  change  from 
the  London  lodgings  to  the  cottage  in  the  woodland,  from  the 
noisy  streets  to  the  quiet  meadows  in  the  spring,  from  the 
narrow  prospect  to  the  largeness  of  the  country  and  the  beauty  ot 
the  sky  and  sea,  was  more  than  a  realisation  of  her  expectation. 

'  You  told  me  we  should  find  it,'  she  said  to  Martin  on  the 
morning  after  their  arrival ; '  and  we  have.  All  the  good  things 
we  have  been  waiting  for  are  here.' 

'  I  think  England  contains  all  the  best  things  and  some 
of  the  very  worst  things  in  the  world,'  he  replied ;  '  and  some 
of  the  best  and  a  good  deal  of  the  worst  weather.  You  could 
not  get  a  morning  like  this  anywhere  else.' 

In  front  of  them  the  fields  sloped  to  the  bay,  and  the  sun- 
shine fell  golden  on  the  green  land  and  silver  on  the  opal 
water.  The  domains  of  earth  and  sea  were  unmarked :  gulls 
were  feeding  among  the  rocks,  larks  were  singing  over  the 
sands ;  the  seaweeds  thrown  on  the  fields  by  winter  storms  were 
almost  hidden  in  growing  grass,  and  wild-fiowers  had  sprung 
up  on  the  beach  below  the  spring-tide  marks ;  white  sails  were 
on  the  blue  horizon,  white  clouds  in  the  blue  sky.  It  was  an 
island  day  of  the  south-west  wind  whose  rain  had  passed,  and 
whose  softness  and  freshness  remained. 

The  scene  revived  a  hundred  old  memories  in  Martin's 
mind.  'There,'  he  said  inadvertently  to  Mab,  'is  the  very 
same  schooner  coming  round  the  point  that  used  to  trade  here 
when  we  were  boys ;  I  know  every  rope  of  her.' 
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*  Was  it  here  you  lived  ?     You  did  not  tell  me.' 

*  My  cousin,  Martin  Grenville,  who  died,  lived  here,  and  I 
used  to  stay  with  him.  But,  remember,  that  is  a  secret ;  I  don't 
want  any  one  to  know  me.' 

'Here  is  someone  coming  down  from  the  cottage,'  said 
Mab— *a  young  lady.' 

Martin  looked  round  and  saw  Creina.  He  sprang  up,  and 
hurried  to  meet  her  with  a  beating  heart  Mab  watched  them 
meet.  She  saw  the  smile  of  gladness  on  Creina's  face,  and 
noticed  that  Martin  held  her  hand  a  long  time.  She  knew, 
also,  that  she  was  forgotten,  for  they 'went  away  together  with- 
out once  turning,  and  the  great  joy  that  had  been  in  her  heart 
was  there  no  longer. 

'And  you  have  been  ill?'  Creina  said,  after  the  first 
greetings. 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  all  right  now.  I  came  here  because  I  knew 
I  should  see  you.' 

*  And  I  hoped  we  might  meet  I  heard  last  night  of  your 
arrival.     I  was  not  long  in  coming  to  see  you,  was  I  ? ' 

'  It  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true,'  said  Martin.  '  I  have 
been  thinking  about  you  all  the  winter,  and  wondering  whether 
you  ever  thought  of  me ;  and  now  the  friend  I  have  found 
again  is  even  better  than  the  friend  I  thought  of.' 

'  I  want  to  hear  all  about  your  work  and  what  you  have  been 
doing.' 

*  And  I  must  hear  all  about  your  travels  in  Italy.  We  have 
a  great  deal  to  tell  each  other.  Doesn't  it  seem  strange  that, 
though  we  have  not  seen  each  other  for  six  months,  we  seem 
much  greater  friends  now  than  when  we  parted  ? ' 

*  Are  we  ? '  Creina  asked,  with  a  smile  that  meant  *  we  are.' 

*  Yes,  ever  so  much,'  replied  Martin ;  'the  seed  was  planted 
and  has  been  growing  all  the  time.  I  know  you  a  hundred 
times  better  than  before.' 

'Where  are  we  going?'  Creina  laughed,  as  they  came  to  a 
stile  in  the  fields. 

'  I  don't  know — anywhere ;  it  doesn't  matter,  does  it  ?  On 
a  day  like  this  I  don't  care  where  I  go,  as  long  as  I  am  with 
you.     How  long  can  you  stay  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  Horton  has  gone  to  Bristcl,  and  I  have  no 
engagement  this  morning.' 
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'  Would  you  like  a  long  walk  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  would,'  said  she. 

*  All  day?  You  need  not  be  back  till  dinner-time.  We'll 
go  up  through  Badger  Wood  to  Fordham,  shall  we?  and 
lunch  there,  and  back  over  the  moor.' 

< Might  I,  I  wonder?'  Creina  reflected  aloud. 

*  Of  course ;  why  not  ?  After  six  months'  absence,  when 
you  meet  your  greatest  friend.' 

'  But  are  you  my  greatest  friend  ? ' 

'  You  are  mine,  at  aU  events,  and  you  are  coming,  of  course. 
It  is  the  very  day  for  an  expedition.' 

They  were  both  in  the  highest  spirits.  They  had  caught 
the  secret  of  the  spring  day,  not  from  Natiure,  but  from  each 
other.  Half  an  hour  before  they  met  they  had  been  contem- 
plative, observant,  appreciative;  now  they  were  unconscious 
like  children,  a  part  of  the  gaiety  of  the  April  morning. 

It  is  a  significant  thing  when  a  man  and  a  girl  can  set  out 
on  a  day's  walk  together  with  perfect  ease,  when  the  man  has  no 
occasion  to  set  himself  to  entertain  his  companion,  and  she 
feels  no  misgiving  that  the  day  may  be  too  long ;  when  there 
is  no  need  to  look  for  subjects  of  conversation,  for  they  arise 
spontaneously,  the  whole  world  for  a  theme,  life  for  a  text ; 
when  interest  in  each  other  banishes  self-consciousness,  interest 
in  each  other's  views  making  aU  subjects  new  and  beautiful — it 
may  be  the  lark's  song,  or  it  may  be  die  chief  end  of  man — ^what 
matter  ?  for  it  is  what  he  thinks,  or  what  she  feels,  that  is  im- 
portant And  if  to  Martin  and  Creina  the  subject  mattered 
not,  neither  did  the  path.  Every  path  was  beautiful  this  morn- 
ing, everywhere  something  invited  them  to  linger,  something 
else  beckoned  them  onward.  When  they  were  crossing  the 
fields,  the  meadow  flowers  and  the  lark's  song  and  the  broad 
sunshine  seemed  best ;  and  when  they  entered  the  woods,  the 
silence  and  the  smell  of  the  young  larches  after  the  rain,  the 
blackbird's  note,  and  the  light  that  fell  golden  on  the  mosses 
at  the  tree  roots,  and  red  on  the  fern  stems,  seemed  better ;  and 
beyond  were  glimpses  of  the  brown  upland  of  the  moor,  and 
white  clouds  climbing  from  behind  them  into  the  April  blue. 

Martin  had  thought  of  Creina  as  a  mountain  girl ;  of  the 
mountain  scene  as  the  proper  setting  to  her  beauty.  Now  she 
seemed  equally  a  part  of  the  spring  morning  in  the  English 
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woodland.  But  her  surroundings  should  be  always  beautiful 
he  felt  She  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  streets  of  a  town. 
Here,  where  there  was  beauty  of  nature,  she  was  at  home; 
there  she  would  be  a  visitor.  And  then  he  pictured  her  for  a 
moment  in  his  London  lodgings  sitting  with  him  at  the  fireside. 
His  heart  leapt  at  the  thought ;  the  place  became  a  palace.  He 
looked  at  her,  trying  for  a  moment  to  compare  his  picture  of 
her  in  absence  with  the  reality.  How  much  better  was  the  real 
girl  than  the  idealised  memory !  Simpler  and  merrier-hearted, 
but  how  much  more  companionable !  less  beautiful,  it  might 
be,  but  how  much  more  winsome  I 

To  Creina,  also,  the  friend  she  found  was  better  than  her 
expectation.  The  hero  of  her  fancies,  the  man  whose  courage 
and  chivalry  she  admired,  was  less  dear  than  the  companion 
who  met  her  with  simple  comradeship.  She  had  not  forgotten 
his  election  to  be  her  knight,  and  as  a  knight  battling  with 
dangers  and  difficulties  she  had  pictured  him, — indeed  a  coat 
of  mail  would  hardly  have  been  out  of  place  in  her  picture. 
But  the  young  man  at  her  side  was  a  more  welcome  fellow- 
traveller.  He  was  strong  and  good-looking  enough  to  be  a 
pleasant  sight  in  a  girl's  eyes ;  and  if  he  were  dressed  in  tweeds 
like  other  unassuming  honest  gentlemen  who  pretend  not  to  the 
heroic,  he  was  none  the  less  her  knight  on  that  account 

*  I  have  pictured  this  walk,'  said  Martin,  '  over  and  over 
again.  On  winter  evenings,  after  the  day's  work  was  done,  I 
used  to  make  expeditions.' 

*  I  wish  I  had  known,'  said  Creina ;  '  I  might  like  to  have 
come.' 

•You  always  did ;  I  took  you.' 

•While  I  was  probably  half  asleep  over  a  book  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a  hotel,  or  talking  to  Lady  Macey.  I  wish  I  had 
known.     Where  did  you  go  ? ' 

*  This  way  once ;  but  we  often  went  on  day  after  day,  and 
what  I  should  like  now  would  be  not  to  have  to  turn  back. 

Fancy  we  are  on  a  walking  tour,  the  others  of  the  party 

Shall  we  have  any  others  ? ' 

*  Of  course  we  must,'  she  said,  blushing. 

*  Well,  they  are  behind,  or  anywhere,  or  lost.  We'll  have 
lunch  at  Rock  Forest  Farm,  and  afterwards  sit  by  the  stream ; 
then  we  will  go  up  over  the  moor  on  to  Dunkerry,  and  instead 
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of  turning  back  we  will  go  across  to  Exford,  and  get  there 
before  sunset  There  13  a  good  old  inn,  and  we  shall  be  hungry, 
and  we  will  have  a  cosy  dinner  together.' 

*  But  where  are  the  others  ? ' 

'  They  have  lost  their  way  and  are  late ;  and  after  dinner 
we  can  have  a  stroll  in  the  dusk  and  watch  the  stars  rising  over 
the  moor.  We  have  so  much  to  tell  each  other,  and  after 
being  merry  all  day  we  can  be  serious  then.  Would  you 
like  it  ? ' 

She  liked  the  picture  too  well ;  so  well  that  she  would  not 
dwell  on  it. 

*  We  should  have  to  go  out  and  look  for  the  others.' 

'  Oh  yes  1  I  forgot  the  others,'  Martin  laughed.  '  I  suppose 
they  would  turn  up  after  awhile,  and  then  we  could  have  a 
merry  evening ;  and  next  day  we  could  go  westward,  past  the 
Doone  valley  and  down  the  Lynn.  We  could  start  before  the 
others.* 

'No,  we  must  not,  two  days  running,'  Creina  laughed. 
*  Where  are  we  now  ?   Are  you  sure  you  know  the  way  ?  * 

'  Yes,  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  here  yesterday.  There  used 
to  be  a  plank  over  the  brook  somewhere  here ;  but  we  can  get 
over  on  the  stones.' 

She  took  a  few  steps  back,  and  jumped  to  the  opposite  bank 
as  easily  as  a  boy  could  have  done  it 

'  Now,  tell  me  about  your  work,'  she  said,  as  he  joined  her. 
'  I  heard  some  gentlemen  in  a  hotel  at  Florence  talking  about 
your  book.  I  felt  quite  proud  to  know  the  author.  Are  you 
going  to  make  writing  your  profession  ?  You  don't  seem  at  all 
like  an  author.' 

'  I  don't  believe  I  am.  Writing  is  not  my  real  work,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.' 

*  It  is  the  world  itself,  not  writing  about  it,  that  really  in- 
terests you,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  and  in  literature  the  theme  is  less  important  than  the 
way  you  write  about  it.  I  could  not  be  a  great  writer,  but  I 
could  lead  men.  I  have  formed  very  strong  opinions  about  all 
I  have  seen  on  coming  back  to  England,  and  I  want  to  express 
them.  It  is  a  beginning,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end.  I  am 
bent  on  having  a  more  active  part  in  the  fight  before  long.' 

He  found  himself  talking  of  his  ambitions  and  aims  to 
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Creina  as  a  natural  thing.  He  spoke  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
without  self-consciousness  or  vanity. 

'  Do  you  think  you  will  go  away  again  ? '  she  asked  almost 
anxiously.  ^  If  there  were  a  campaign  in  Egypt,  or  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  have  had  enough  of  all  that  It  is  this  modem  civil- 
ised world,  with  all  its  good  and  evil,  that  interests  me;  and  I 
want  to  help  to  change  it  The  heart  of  the  nation  is  in  money- 
making.     I  can  see  no  national  faith  or  enthusiasm.' 

*  Not  in  Ireland  ? ' 

'  No ;  even  in  Ireland,  where  hearts  are  easily  kindled  by 
glorious  aims,  there  is  no  national  faith,  but  dislike  to  paying 
rent' 

*  Some  day,  if, — ^when  you  succeed  do  you  think  you  will 
become  a  politician  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  might  in  years  to  come,  if  things  go  well,'  he 
laughed ;  '  and  in  the  meantime  this  is  much  more  important : 
when  am  I  going  to  see  you  again  ?     To-morrow  ? ' 

*  No,  not  to-morrow.' 

*  The  day  after  ? ' 

*  Perhaps.' 

*  I  can't  wait  longer.' 

'Well,  perhaps  the  day  after.     I  will  let  you  know.' 

They  had  climbed  to  a  spur  of  the  moor.  The  green  and 
golden  dusk  of  the  woods  was  exchanged  for  the  radiant 
horizon  of  the  blue  noonday ;  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  over 
the  upland  pastures  they  saw  the  roofs  of  the  farm.  It  gave 
Martin  a  curious  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  provide  for  Creina's 
entertainment ;  there  was  a  pleasant  suggestiveness  in  coming 
alone  with  her,  a  hint  of  the  engaged  couple,  which  was 
emphasised  when  the  farm  wife  hesitated  between  Miss  and 
Ma'am  in  speaking  to  her.  A  table  was  set  for  them  at  an 
open  window,  spread  with  the  best  of  simple  fare.  They 
could  have  asked  for  no  pleasanter  prospect  than  the  little 
valley  below  them,  nor  sweeter  music  than  the  birds  in  the 
orchard  and  the  brook  in  the  valley. 

'  It  seems  quite  natural,  doesn't  it  ? '  said  Martin. 

'What?'  she  asked. 

*  You  and  I  being  here  together.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Yes.'     She  hesitated  and  coloured  a 
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little.     '  I  don't  know  what  they  will  say  to  my  going  off  all 
day ;  they  expected  me  home  to  lunch.' 

*  Do  tiiey  know  I  am  here  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  mentioned  it     I  said  I  knew  you.' 

'Of  course,  Creina,  you  will  remember  to  be  on  your 
guard ;  never  by  chance  to  say  anything  that  would  tell  who 
I  am.     Nobody  but  you  and  Roger  Wynkin  knows.' 

*  I  am  a  very  cautious  person.  But  are  you  going  to  keep 
it  a  secret  always  ? ' 

'  Always  1  There  is  a  veiy  good  reason,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you.' 

'Who,'  asked  Creina,  with  a  sudden  remembrance,  'was 
that  pretty  little  girl  who  was  with  you  this  morning  ? ' 

'  By  Jove ! '  cried  Martin,  '  I  had  forgotten  all  about  her. 
I  hope  she  will  not  be  lonely.  I  must  tell  you  aU  about  her. 
It  is  a  very  sad  story.* 

'  But  she  looked  so  happy.' 

'  Yes ;  the  country  is  like  fairyland  to  her ;  it  is  her  first 
day  among  its  wonders.'  He  told  the  whole  story,  and  Creina 
listened  with  deep  interest. 

'Poor  child  1'  she  said;  'and  you  left  her  alone  on  the 
first  day  of  the  holiday.  But  that  was  my  fault  for  taking  you 
away.' 

'  We  can  soon  make  it  up  to  her,  and  more.  You  can,  if 
you  will,  come  and  see  her.  It  is  just  what  she  wants.  She 
knows  no  ladies.  She  would  love  you  at  once ;  she  couldn't 
help  it ;  and  to  know  you  would  be  even  a  greater  wonder 
and  delight  and  surprise  than  the  country.'  He  spoke  with 
enthusiasm,  and  Creina  found  his  words  almost  confusing,  but 
pleasant  to  her  nevertheless. 

'  I  wish  I  could  really  do  something  for  her, — it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  can  be  very  little.  At  all 
events  we  will  make  friends.  Shall  we  go  back  directly  after 
lunch  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,'  said  Martin  emphatically ;  '  she  will  be  all  right 
for  one  day,  and  I  must  have  this  day  for  my  own.  What  do 
you  say  to  going  out  and  sitting  by  the  brook  for  half  an  hour 
before  we  go  on  ? ' 

Creina  had  never  before  felt  so  happy.  The  sky  looked 
bluer,  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  smell  of  the  flowers  were 
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sweeter  than  they  had  ever  been.  Love  was  at  work,  or 
rather  at  play ;  for  Love  is  a  light-hearted  guest  when  he  first 
arrives.  The  gaiety  and  irresponsibility  of  unconscious  love 
filled  her  heart  with  a  happiness  she  could  not  understand. 
The  gladness  of  the  scene  absorbed  her,  but  she  did  not  know 
that  the  enchantment  of  love  was  over  it.  To  Martin  she 
herself  seemed  an  expression  of  something  in  its  beauty  which 
lay  beyond  the  reach  of  words.  As  a  flower  tells  us  of  odours 
dormant  in  the  earth  and  colours  hidden  in  the  sunshine 
which  were  else  unknown  to  us,  as  it  wins  glory  m  its  growth 
and  at  the  same  time  confers  it  on  the  sources  of  its  beauty, 
so  there  are  lives  that  treasure  loveliness  from  all  the  changing 
year,  and  in  their  blossoming  are  eloquent  of  unsuspected 
beauty  at  the  heart  of  human  life.  So  Creina  seemed  to 
Martin.  Her  presence  was  a  justification  of  faith  in  life :  to 
look  at  her,  to  feel  the  influence  of  her  presence  after  perplexed 
contemplation  of  the  mystery  of  existence,  was  like  turning 
tired  eyes  from  the  sun  to  read  the  secret  of  the  sunshine  in 
the  opening  rose.  His  heart  sung  praises  of  her  which  almost 
rose  to  his  lips.  '  The  spring  day  is  beautiful,'  it  said,  *  and 
sweet  is  the  south-west  wind  and  the  songs  of  ^e  birds  in  the 
sunshine;  but  there  are  other  spring  days,  and  there  is  no 
other  girl  like  this.  The  day  would  have  been  past  and 
forgotten  but  for  her;  its  light  would  have  been  lost,  its 
flowers  would  have  faded ;  but  the  sunshine  that  touched  her 
hair,  the  flowers  that  grew  about  her  feet,  will  live  while  I  live 
and  can  remember.  This  is  the  happy  land  where  all  good 
things  are — for  him  who  loves  to  behold,  and  for  him  who  is 
also  loved  to  inherit.'  She  was  his  interpretation  of  the  joy 
of  life ;  there  was  no  other  girl  like  her.  So  say  other  true 
lovers,  and  they  say  well.  There  is  little  danger  of  over-praise, 
for  there  is  more  to  rejoice  at  and  admire  in  a  lovable  girl  than 
words  can  reach ;  and  if  love  passes  over  faults  which  indifier- 
ence  beholds,  it  sees  where  indifference  is  blind. 

It  was  a  day  of  radiant  light  There  were  green  wells 
of  light  among  the  transparencies  of  young  foliage,  golden 
treasuries  on  the  slopes  of  gorse.  The  white  clouds  which 
rose  over  the  moor  and  were  piled  in  the  north  caught 
the  hosts  of  errant  sunbeams  escaping  into  blue  space  and 
threw  them  back  to  the  earth.     Light  rested  in  the  quiet  and 
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sheltered  nooks  of  the  valley  and  raced  with  the  wind  after 
flying  shadows  on  the  moor.  The  hours  passed  too  quickly, 
and  while  the  path  still  invited  them  onward  to  the  unknown 
country  beyond  the  hill,  it  was  time  to  think  of  returning. 

'  I  don't  like  turning  back,'  said  Martin.  '  I  wish  we  were 
going  on,  just  to  finish  one  day  of  our  expedition.  Fancy  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  come  in  the  twilight  to  a  place  you  had 
never  seen  before  I ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Creina,  *  it  would  be  very  pleasant.' 

*I  like  going  on,'  said  he;  'there  is  too  much  turning 
back  in  life.  You  are  constantly  coming  to  "  No  thorough- 
fares," or  else  duties  and  obligations  are  caUing  you  back  just 
when  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  go  farther.' 

It  was  only  a  momentary  shadow  of  discontent  Creina's 
light-heartedness  and  the  happiness  of  being  with  her  allowed 
no  doubtful  whispers  of  to-morrow.  The  spring  was  in  their 
hearts,  the  brightness  of  the  April  day  was  over  their  world. 
Their  talk  was  of  happy  things ;  every  theme  they  spoke  of 
became  new ;  her  joy  in  life,  her  faith  in  good,  illumined  his 
outlook,  showed  him  flowers  on  paths  which  had  before  looked 
barren ;  and,  for  her,  life  had  a  larger  promise,  a  braver  purpose 
now  that  he  was  her  friend. 

It  was  evening  when  they  came  down  the  slopes  of  the 
moor  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  The  green  of  the  woodland 
had  grown  softer  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  paler ;  but  there  was 
a  deeper  red  in  the  pine  stems,  a  warmer  glow  on  the  dusky 
gold  of  the  dead  bracken,  and  the  clear  gray  hills  beyond 
the  Channel  were  dimmed  with  violet  haze.  The  wind  had 
dropped,  the  great  coral  piles  of  cumulus  far  away  in  the 
north  and  east  seemed  almost  without  motion,  but  in  the 
west  a  fleet  of  golden  clouds  sailed  up  over  the  horizon  of 
the  moor. 

'That  is  the  way  we  ought  to  be  travelling,'  said  Martin, 
looking  back ;  '  meeting  the  breeze,  following  the  light,  down 
into  the  little  unknown  village  where  we  made  our  flrst  halt.' 

*  Where  we  left  the  others  behind' 

'  But  suppose  there  were  no  others,'  said  he. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

SOME  DIFFERENT  ASPECTS   OF   LOVE 

Early  in  the  month  of  May,  while  Martin  was  still  at  Badger 
Quay  and  Creina  at  Court-de-Field,  Roger  W3mkin  again 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  old  place  on  the  woodland  slopes  of 
the  moor.  He  had  abandoned  his  attempt  at  serious  work  in 
derision  of  himself  for  having  b^;un  it  He  found  work  no 
cure  for  the  unrest  produced  by  the  perturbing  influence  of 
Nancy.  His  only  chance  was  philosophy,  and  it  was  not  by 
avoiding,  but  by  being  true  to  his  established  principles  of  life, 
that  he  saw  hope  of  meeting  his  unexpected  misfortune  with  a 
calm  and  cheerful  mind.  'Because,'  he  thought,  'I  have 
seen  a  path  in  life  which  is  more  beautiful  than  my  own,  but 
from  which  I  am  excluded  by  barbed  wire  and  notices  to 
trespassers,  shall  I  therefore  leave  my  own  which  is  a  pleasant 
one,  and  tramp  with  the  crowd  on  the  dusty  road  ? '  Never- 
theless he  could  not  put  Nancy  out  of  his  thoughts,  nor  did 
she  aUow  him  to  do  so.  She  wrote  to  him  from  Clifton — 
letters  full  of  comradeship  which  would  have  been  very  agree- 
able to  receive  if  comradeship  had  been  all  he  wanted,  and  in 
return  he  wrote  telling  her  of  his  repentance  for  his  unseemly 
lapse  into  work,  and  his  determination  to  hve  henceforth  as  an 
honest  idler.  Nancy  wrote  again  with  many  reproaches,  which 
she  promised  to  repeat  by  word  of  mouth  a  week  later. 

Her  successful  arrangement  of  a  visit  to  Badger  told  her 
that  she  had  a  conscience,  a  point  about  which  she  had  often 
been  in  doubt.  Monkton,  always  ready  to  second  her  wishes, 
had  at  her  suggestion  induced  his  mother  and  sister  to  take  a 
house  for  three  months  there.     She  had  pleaded  dislike  of 
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Clifton  in  summer  and  a  preference  for  the  moor  country,  but 
her  real  reason  was  weariness  of  constant  tHe-drtiUs  with  her 
lover  and  a  wish  to  see  more  of  Roger.  She  knew  this  was 
the  reason,  and  Monkton's  kindness  and  his  trust  in  her  gave 
her  that  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  is  the  gentle  reproof  of 
conscience.  It  did  not  seriously  disturb  her  or  cause  her  to 
change  her  plans,  for  conscience  is  like  the  subterranean  fire 
which  shows  itself  with  varying  intensity  in  different  latitudes 
— ^here  with  quakings  and  eruptions,  there  with  slight,  harmless 
shocks.  In  Nancy,  the  warning  resembled  the  phenomenon 
in  temperate  regions  where  gentle  tremors  are  occasionally 
felt  with  little  more  serious  result  than  a  breaking  of  crockery, 
or  the  rattling  of  the  beds  of  worthy  householders,  who 
chronicle  the  event  in  letters  to  their  newspapers. 

Some  advance  made  by  Roger  towards  recovery  of  content 
was  checked  by  his  knowledge  of  Nancy's  arrival  at  Badger. 
He  perceived  the  absurdity  of  his  commotion;  he  drew 
mental  caricatures  of  himself  as  a  forlorn  lover,  but  could  not 
laugh  at  them ;  he  almost  lost  his  temper.  He  felt  that  he 
had  not  deserved  to  be  so  treated  by  Fortune ;  he  who  had 
been  contented  with  his  lot,  to  be  served  as  the  poor  Arabian 
by  an  Afrite,  whisked  from  his  humble  home  through  space  to 
the  chamber  of  a  princess,  and  then  ere  morning  deposited 
again  among  his  water-skins,  a  thousand  leagues  away,  dis- 
contented where  he  had  been  happy. 

'  A  princess  1 '  he  said  to  himself.  *  Nonsense !  an  ordinary 
English  girl — ^well,  not  quite  ordinary;  better-looking  than 
most  of  them,  and  better  company  perhaps  ;  something  above 
the  average,  a  girl  in  ten,  or  it  might  be  one  in  a  hundred,  or 

a  thousand!  or ^     Princess  or  not,  she  was  a  thousand 

leagues  away.  He  resolved  not  to  allow  his  life  to  be  confused 
and  disarranged  by  this  unexpected  feminine  intrusion.  He 
was  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  but  his  nature  was  not 
passionate.  He  was  for  a  time  in  a  boat  cut  adrift  fix}m  its 
moorings,  but  he  did  not  let  her  run  before  the  breeze  to  the 
deep  waters ;  he  set  himself  to  quiet  beating  up  against  it  on 
easy  tacks  to  the  old  place  of  shelter.  It  would  have  been 
easier  if  Nancy  had  not  been  near;  but,  nevertheless,  he  would 
have  been  very  disappointed  if  anything  had  prevented  her 
coming. 
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With  Martin,  the  growth  of  love  produced  very  different 
results.  As  Roger  fell  to  idleness  and  philosophy  for  comfort, 
Martin  fell  to  work.  His  dream  of  a  devotion,  beautiful  for 
its  own  sake  without  the  reward  of  possession,  was  fast  dis- 
solving. Every  time  he  saw  Creina,  her  personal  attraction 
had  increased.  No  ideal  love  satisfied  him.  He  worshipped, 
loved,  desired  to  be  loved  by,  longed  to  possess  this  particular 
girl  of  all  girls.  He  soon  perceived  the  state  of  his  feelings 
and  faced  the  issues  involved.  It  looked  to  him  as  if  a 
calamity  greater  than  any  that  had  previously  befallen  him 
had  now  to  be  borne.  Here  was  the  companion  he  had 
dreamt  of,  the  girl  in  whose  presence  all  his  world  had  been 
re-created,  and  she  was  separated  from  him  by  barriers,  which 
it  seemed  no  effort  of  his  own  or  aid  from  others  could  break 
down.  And  yet  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself  in  thinking  of  it 
as  a  calamity.  To  have  known  her,  to  be  her  knight,  to  have 
won  the  friendship,  perhaps  the  affection,  of  such  a  girl — should 
he  call  that  a  calamity  because  he  might  not  marry  her? 
No!  But  because  another  man  was  going  to  marry  her? 
Yes! 

He  flung  himself  at  his  work  in  the  hope  of  relief  from  the 
sting  of  the  suggestion,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  sound  of 
Creina's  voice,  the  sight  of  her  coming  up  the  cottage  garden 
to  see  Mab,  upset  all  resolutions  of  stoicism  which  he  might 
have  previously  made,  and  proved  him  a  defenceless  lover. 
Defenceless  against  Love,  that  is,  but  not  against  Fortune. 

Directly  Martin  recognised  what  had  befallen  him,  he 
determined  to  fight  with  his  whole  strength  to  win  Creina. 
He  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  had  little  hope  of  success,  but 
he  entered  the  field  with  a  good  heart  and  fought  to  win  as  he 
had  always  done.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  was  an 
honourable  thing  to  endeavour  to  make  a  girl  engaged  to 
marry  a  man,  whom  she  apparently  loved,  break  her  promise, 
and  perhaps  spoil  the  other  man's  life,  hardly  occurred  to  him. 
Creina  was  not  yet  married,  and  therefore  not  yet  lost. 
Because  the  other  man  had  been  first  in  the  field  and  had 
won  a  promise  from  the  girl,  that  gave  him  no  right  to  her  if 
he  could  not  hold  what  he  had  won  against  all  comers. 
Martin  did  not  consider  that  his  misfortune  in  coming  on  the 
scene  a  year  too  late  made  him  forfeit  his  claim  to  her  love, 
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though  it  handicapped  him  in  every  way  and  had  given  his 
rival  priceless  advantages.  If  with  these  advantages  and  his 
social  position  he  could  not  stand  his  ground,  it  would  be  to 
his  disgrace  if  he  were  driven  from  it.  Indeed,  instead  of 
experiencing  any  dubitation  as  to  the  honourableness  of  his 
attack,  Martin  felt  that  if  the  desired  reward  of  the  success  he 
dared  not  hope  for  should  come  to  him,  it  would  be  the 
proudest  achievement  of  his  life.  His  resolution  was  inevit- 
able :  he  knew  that  whatever  reward  the  world  might  have  in 
store  for  him,  his  whole  happiness  depended  on  the  result  of 
his  almost  hopeless  fight ;  he  staked  everything  on  it,  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  in  its  pursuit. 

An  introduction  to  his  rival  made  him  keener  than  ever  for 
the  contest  If  Horton  Macey  had  been  a  man  of  the  type  of 
Monkton,  or  one  to  win  his  admiration  or  sympathy,  his  posi- 
tion would  have  been  more  difficult ;  it  was  a  relief  to  find  in 
him  a  man  whom  he  could  honestly  dislike.  To  save  Creina 
from  marriage  with  such  a  fellow  would  be  service  to  mankind. 
It  annoyed  him  to  think  that  a  girl  of  her  nature  could  have 
even  promised  herself  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
man  but  Creina's  presentation  of  him  that  he  had  to  fight, 
and  that  perhaps  an  even  greater  rival  than  this  was  her  own 
plighted  word  and  sense  of  honour. 

It  was  in  Roger  Wynkin's  camp  that  they  met  on  an  after- 
noon when  the  philosophic  lover  was  entertaining  some  friends 
at  tea.  Martin  and  Mab,  Nancy  and  Monkton  were  there ; 
and  Horton  and  Creina,  whose  homeward  path  on  a  walk  had 
brought  them  near,  looked  in,  unexpected  guests. 

In  greeting  Roger,  Horton  surveyed  the  camp  and  spoke 
with  proprietary  right  in  his  tone. 

*  A  capital  spot,'  he  said,  'and  you  are  very  welcome  to 
pitch  your  tent  here.  Gipsies,  of  course,  we  draw  the  line  at ; 
but  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  encamp.' 

Roger  thanked  him  with  a  grin,  and  turned  to  Creina  who 
had  been  speaking  to  Nancy.  There  was  a  constraint  in  her 
manner.  She  had  hardly  looked  at  Martin  when  she  spoke  to 
him,  though  only  the  day  before  when  they  had  met  she  had  been 
more  than  usually  frank  and  unreserved.  The  meeting  of  her 
lover  and  her  friend  made  her  nervous,  she  hardly  knew  why. 
She  hoped  they  would  be  good  friends,  and  looked  up  anxiously 
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as  Roger  introduced  them.  Horton  happened  at  the  time  to 
be  holding  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  right  hand,  and  committed  the 
indiscretion  of  extending  his  left  towards  Martin.  The  action 
was  perhaps  not  inadvertent ;  he  had  heard  of  Martin,  and  of 
Creina's  friendship  for  him,  and  she  had  told  him,  as  she  felt 
bound  to  do,  of  dieir  having  had  several  long  walks  together 
since  his  arrival  His  pride  had  not  allowed  him  to  express 
disapproval  openly,  but  he  disliked  the  thought  that  Creina 
should  care  to  take  walks  across  the  country  with  any  one  but 
himself ;  and  the  extended  left  hand  expressed  some  unspoken 
feelings. 

Martin  bowed.  'I  have  been  away  from  England  for 
many  years,'  he  said.  '  Is  this  a  new  custom  of  society,  the 
offering  the  left  hand  for  the  right  ? ' 

If  he  had  seen  the  flush  of  pain  on  Creina's  face  he  would 
have  regretted  the  remark.  Horton's  hand  fell  foolishly,  and 
he  muttered  something  about  'other  engaged  with  teacup,' 
while  Nancy,  sitting  in  the  straw  by  the  planks  which  served 
as  a  tea-table,  burst  out  laughing. 

'No,  Mr.  Martin,  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet,'  she 
said. 

*  Over-hand  bowling  used  to  be  "  no-balled,"  *  said  Roger, 
disregarding  Horton's  look  of  irritation,  ^and  now  it  is  £sLir; 
and  over-hand  shaking  has  come  into  fashion.  I  wish  they 
would  "  no-ball "  that  too.     Perhaps  left-hand  will  follow.' 

The  two  whom  Creina  hoped  would  be  good  friends  could 
not  have  approached  each  other  less  satisfactorily.  She  was 
vexed,  but  her  vexation  was  with  Martin  not  with  Horton,  or 
at  least  to  Martin  only  did  she  express  it  After  tea  when  the 
party  had  broken  up  into  couples,  and  they  were  walking 
together  towards  the  park,  she  alluded  to  the  episode. 

*  I  wanted  you  to  be  good  friends  with  each  other.  I  did 
not  think  you  would  have  taken  offence  at  a  trifle.' 

'  I  forgot  that  what  I  said  might  hurt  you.  I  was  thought- 
less.' 

^  If  you  and  Horton  are  not  good  friends,  it  may  make  it  so 
difficult — I  mean  so  hard  for  you  and  me  to  be  friends.' 

'  Nothing  could  prevent  that.' 

'  But  it  might  be  difficult ;  we  might  not  be  able  to  meet 
as  we  have.' 
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'  No,  that  would  never  do ;  we  could  not  get  on  without 
seeing  each  other,  could  we  ? ' 

*  You  must  be  very  friendly  to  Horton  when  next  you 
meet.     He  is  very  sensitive.' 

Martin  longed  to  express  his  candid  opinion  about  Horton's 
sensitiveness,  and  he  was  hurt  for  the  moment  at  Creina's 
apparent  espousal  of  his  cause,  though  on  after  reflection  it 
pleased  him.  That  she  should  have  spoken  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  be  the  one  to  show  consideration  and  lay  aside  his 
pride  marked  a  natural  expression  of  confidence  and  depend- 
ence on  him ;  it  was  an  unconscious  acknowledgment  of  an 
understanding  between  them. 

Nancy  and  Horton  Macey  were  walking  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  others.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  alone 
together  since  the  evening  on  which  she  had  refused  his  offer 
of  marriage,  and  he  was  particularly  wishful  to  let  her  see  that 
he  did  not  regret  her  decision.  He  was  perhaps  the  more 
anxious  to  give  her  this  impression  from  the  fact  that  some- 
thing like  regret  did  remain.  As  he  saw  her  and  Creina 
together,  the  suggestion  intruded  itself  that  Nancy  was  of 
the  two  the  more  fitted  to  shine  in  society  and  therefore  to 
be  his  wife ;  besides,  he  had  heard  recent  rumours  that  she 
was  to  be  Captain  Grenville's  heiress,  which  caused  him  some 
envy  for  Monkton's  good  fortune  and  some  pity  for  himself  in 
having  chosen  a  penniless  girl.  An  allusion  to  Monkton  in 
their  conversation  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  his 
vanity. 

*  Ah,  yes ! '  he  said,  *  poor  old  Monkton  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
best  of  fellows.  I  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  before  of 
expressing  my  congratulations.  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  is 
for  us  that  Heaven  does  not  always  give  us  what  we  want  at 
the  time  I  it  would  often  cause  lasting  regret  afterwards.' 

*  Heaven  has  not  been  ill-treating  me,'  said  Nancy. 

*  No ;  I  was  thinking  of  myself;  we  can  talk  as  friends  now. 
I  mean — you  and  I  would  never  have  done  for  each  other. 
Miss  Gifford' 

She  disliked  the  reference,  but  did  not  reply. 

*  No,'  he  continued ;  '  and  it  is  fortunate  when  we  find 
these  things  out  before  it  is  too  late.  I  can  be  thankful  now ; 
we  should  not  have  suited  each  other.' 
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His  bad  taste  aroused  her  indignation,  but  she  did  not  show 
it  in  anger ;  she  chose  a  far  subtler  revenge. 

'  Do  you  really  think  we  should  not  ? '  she  asked,  looking  at 
him  with  a  smile  in  which  there  was  almost  an  expression  of 
melancholy. 

He  met  her  glance  and  hesitated  in  his  reply.  He  was 
taken  aback. 

'  We  both  like  having  our  own  way,'  said  he. 

*You  are  probably  right,  Mr.  Macey.  You  understand 
human  nature ;  you  understand  women ;  you  are  not  led 
astray  by  sentiment ;  but  I  confess  the  choosing  of  partners 
for  life  seems  to  me  rather  a  haphazard  business.' 

'  It  is  indeed,  and  this  always  makes  me  take  a  tolerant 
view  of  the  broken  promise.  If,  for  instance,  a  woman  finds 
out  in  time  before  marriage  that  she  does  not  really  care  for 
the  man  she  has  promised  to  marry,  it  is  her  duty  to  break 
her  promise,  otherwise  his  life  might  be  spoilt.' 

*  Do  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  Macey  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  do ;  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

The  approach  of  some  of  the  others  prevented  a  continua- 
tion of  their  conversation,  but  Horton  had  time  to  ask,  *  Have 
you  any  particular  engagement  for  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  No,  not  in  the  morning.' 

'What  do  you  say  to  a  ride ?' 

'  I  should  like  it' 

*Very  well,'  he  said  with  alacrity;  *I  will  send  Ivy's  mare 
down  and  join  you  at  half-past  ten.' 

Nancy  had  hardly  expected  such  a  speedy  swallowing  of 
her  bait.  She  had  been  so  indignant  at  his  ill-mannered 
attempt  to  show  her  how  fortunate  he  considered  himself  in 
not  being  tied  to  her  that  she  wished  to  lead  him  to  an 
expression  to  the  opposite  effect  with  a  view  to  humiliating 
him.  And  another  motive  influenced  her  also.  A  warm  friend- 
ship had  sprung  up  between  her  and  Creina,  and  the  more 
they  saw  of  each  other  the  more  certain  Nancy  became  that 
Horton  was  unworthy  of  such  a  girl,  and  that  Creina  would  be 
a  disappointed  wife.  She  had  been  also  quick  to  percieve 
that  there  was  something  more  than  ordinary  friendship  in 
Martin's  manner  to  Creina.  She  admired  him ;  she  had  been 
inclined  to  make  herself  as  attractive  as  possible  to  him,  and 
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gave  an  excellent  proof  of  how  well  she  liked  him  in  not  being 
annoyed  to  find  that  when  Creina  was  near  him  he  had  no 
thought  for  herself  or  any  one  else.  She  had  the  utmost 
contempt  for  Horton's  affection,  and  if,^by  leading  astray  for 
awhile  his  flimsy  alliance,  she  could  open  Creina's  eyes,  or  do 
Martin  a  good  turn,  and  at  the  same  time  punish  Horton,  she 
desired  no  better  sport. 

After  they  had  parted,  Creina  and  Horton  took  a  path 
across  the  Park  to  Court- de- Field,  and  the  others  turned 
towards  the  village.  Nancy,  who  was  at  Roger's  side,  spoke  her 
thoughts  frankly. 

'  Now  if  I  were  a  man  I  should  be  in  love  with  that  girl, 
and  I  should  try  to  cut  out  that  intolerable  person.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  expect  she  thinks  him  the  fbiest  fellow  in  the 
world  ! '  said  Roger.  *  It's  always  the  way.  Women  endow 
the  men  who  have  chosen  them  with  heroic  qualities ;  they 
all  do.' 

*  They  don't,'  said  Nancy. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 


IN   BED 


There  had  been  a  ball  at  Court-de-Field.  It  was  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  guests  had  departed,  and  Sir  Farkes  and  Lady 
Macey  were  in  bed.  They  were  wakeful.  After  the  strain  of 
winning  a  great  battle  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  that  the  general 
has  fallen  immediately  and  peacefully  asleep ;  but  Lady 
Macey,  though  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  success  of 
her  ball  —  indeed,  it  probably  marked  her  greatest  social 
triumph — was  wideawake.  The  scenes  of  the  evening  were 
again  presented  to  her ;  little  problems  doubtful  to  her  before 
the  occasion,  such  as  the  risk  of  bringing  together  the  people 
of  the  county  and  certain  people  of  the  city,  imported  to 
Court-de-Field  for  business  reasons  by  Sir  Farkes,  were  happily 
solved — ^triumphantly  in  one  instance  where  the  Earl  of 
Watchet,  himself  had  for  partner  in  a  quadrille  and  at  supper 
the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  Caribbean  Bank,  and  had 
shown  every  sign  of  appreciating  her  society.  The  release, 
too,  from  anxiety  as  to  the  weather — the  advent,  after  a 
stormy  week,  of  a  fine  evening  permitting  an  illumination  of 
the  gardens — she  could  only  regard  as  providential  She  had 
asked  the  Bishop  of  Pipi-rild  to  say  the  prayer  for  fine  weather 
on  the  previous  Sundiay,  but  he  had  demmred.  '  My  dear 
Gertrude,'  he  had  said,  'an  all-wise  Providence  has  arranged 
these  things  according  to  a  law  of  averages,  and  at  present  I  am 
informed  that  the  rainfall  is  as  much  as  21.9  inches  in  arrears. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  should  hardly  be  justified  in  inter- 
fering. In  England  the  normal  is  about  thirty-seven  inches 
per  annum,  in  Pipi-riki  it  is  twenty-six  inches.     Rainfall,^ 
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Lady  Macey,  however,  had  not  failed  to  pray  on  her  own 
account,  and  she  had  been  rewarded  by  one  of  the  fairest  ot 
May  evenings.  And  between  and  even  during  the  dances,  the 
lighted  garden  and  the  dark  shrubbery  walks  had  been  found 
attractive  by  her  guests. 

Expense  had  not  been  spared  by  Sir  Parkes  in  making  the 
entertainment  a  success.  It  was  a  critical  time  in  his  affairs ; 
a  few  hundreds  counted  for  nothing  when  his  conmiercial 
stability  was  inseciire,  and  he  had  a  definite  business  reason  for 
the  present  display.  His  own  wakefulness  was  caused  by  no 
pleasant  reflection  on  the  success  of  the  evening  but  by  the 
graver  circumstances  which  had  induced  him  to  give  the  ball. 
Much  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  Caribbean  Bank 
intended  to  deal  with  the  huge  overdraft  of  his  firm,  and  this 
fact  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the  manager  and  determined 
the  selection  of  a  supper  partner  for  his  wife. 

*  Parkes  ! '  said  Lady  Macey. 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  baronet  in  a  voice  partly  mufHed  by  his 
pillow. 

*  You're  not  asleep  ? ' 
*No.' 

'  Ivy  looked  very  sweet  and  interesting,  Gladys  very  roguish 
all  the  evening.' 

Sir  Parkes  grunted. 

'Is  there  any  probability  of  your  being  raised  to  the 
peerage,  dear?'  The  good  lady  had  implicit  faith  in  her 
husband's  business  powers.  He  had  made  himself  a  baronet 
and  there  seemed  nothing  unreasonable  to  her  in  expecting  the 
further  step. 

'  I  am  afraid  not,'  said  Sir  Parkes  irritably ;  '  once  it  seemed 
probable.' 

'  I  believe  my  Parkes  can  do  almost  anything  that  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to,'  said  his  wife ;  '  and  it  would  be  so  nice  for 
Horton  and  the  girls  to  be  "  honourables."  I  hope  I  am  not 
worldly-minded,  dear,  but  I  do  think  they  ought  to  marry  well, 
and  I  am  vexed  with  the  encouragement  that  Ivy  gives  to  that 
young  Dr.  Price  at  Farinder.' 

Her  husband's  voice  betrayed  annoyance:  'It  is  bad 
enough  for^Horton  to  have  made  a  fool  of  himself  without  his 
sisters  following  his  example.     You  must  put  your  foot  down. 
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• 

Now,  what  was  Horton  thinking  about  to  choose  Creina  when 
he  might  have  had  Miss  Gifford,  a  girl  with  twice  her  good 
looks  and  manners,  and  likely  to  have  a  large  fortune  as  well? 
Though  I  missed  it,  if  Horton  had  married  a  fortune  he  might 
have  got  a  peerage ;  but  he's  done  for  himself.' 

'  Horton  has  made  a  mistake ;  and,  do  you  know,  Parkes,  I 
almost  think  he  has  found  it  out.' 

*  Why  should  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  Well,  he  has  been  most  attentive  to  Nancy  Gifford  He 
danced  oftener  with  her  to-night  than  he  did  with  Creina.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late.' 

'  And  another  thing,  he  seems  to  be  quite  indifferent  about 
that  growing  friendship  between  Creina  and  this  Mr.  Martin, 
the  Grenvilles'  relation,  who  is  staying  at  Badger.  They  are 
constantly  together.' 

'  I  should  encourage  that  friendship.' 

'  And  yet  it  seems  hardly  right  to  do  so.  This  Mr.  Martin 
is  a  mysterious  person,  and  we  can  none  of  us  fathom  his 
relationship  to  the  girl  who  lives  with  him — the  pretty  child 
you  saw  in  the  village  with  Creina  yesterday.  Creina  has 
made  great  friends  with  her  in  her  usual  thoughtless  way.' 

*  And  why  shouldn't  she  ? '  asked  Sir  Parkes  wearily. 

*  Why  ?  What  a  question !  Our  Horton's  future  wife 
should  be  particular  in  the  choice  of  her  friends,  and  no  one 
knows  anything  about  the  girl.  The  Miss  Nodes  and  our 
vicar's  wife  have  called  upon  her,  but  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering singularly  little.' 

Sir  Parkes  was  not  listening.  Columns  of  figures  were 
presented  to  his  mind's  eye. 

*  And  I  cannot  understand  Nancy  Gifford's  conduct,'  con- 
tinued Lady  Macey,  *  and  if  I  were  Mr.  Monkton  I  should 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  She  hardly  danced  with 
him  to-night,  but  she  danced  three  times  with  Horton,  and 
she  spent  at  least  half  an  hour  in  the  garden  with  that 
horrid  Mr.  Wynkin — I  am  sure  I  did  not  wish  him  invited, — 
and  then,  if  you  please,  she  let  him  walk  home  with  her,  and 
sent  Mr.  Monkton  back  with  his  sister  in  the  carriage,  and 
Mr.  Monkton  seemed  quite  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 
And  I  forgot  about  the  telegram.' 

'What  telegram?' 
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'  A  tel^iam  came  for  Mr.  Wynkin  and  was  sent  here,  but 
it  was  not  given  to  him  until  just  before  he  left.  Creina  told 
Ivy  that  it  was  from  Nancy'-s  uncle,  Lieutenant  GifTord^  to  say 
that  Captain  Grenville  was  dangerously  ill,  and  asking  him  to 
come  to  Plymouth  at  once.  Perhaps  she  wanted  to  walk 
home  with  him  to  talk  about  her  affairs.' 

'  Horton  is  a  damned  fool ! ' 

*  Parkes !  Parkes  ! '  his  wife  reproved  him.  *  You  know 
how  painful  it  is  to  me  to  hear  you  use  such  language — and  of 
our  only  boy,  dear  fellow.  His  unselfish  nature  may  have 
made  him  blind  to  his  best  interests,  but ' 

'Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  him  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  his  nobility,'  said  Sir  Parkes  grimly.  'Hadn't 
you  better  go  to  sleep  ? ' 

'  I  am  wakeful,  dear,  but  I  will  get  up  and  drink  a  glass 
of  water.  I  have  hieard  that  doing  so  often  promotes 
sleep.' 

Lady  Macey  rose  and  drank  her  glass  of  water  and  retired 
again.  Her  husband  turned  over  in  bed  and  tried  to  sleep. 
His  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  perilous  uncertainty.  If  the  best 
that  he  could  hope  for  happened  his  losses  would  be  severe ; 
if  the  worst,  he  would  have  to  face  a  situation  which,  for  a  man 
in  his  position,  meant  ruin.  As  he  lay  awake,  the  horror  of  it 
became  intensified.  Repute,  social  position,  everything  that 
he  had  played  for  were  at  stake,  and  not  the  least  part  of  his 
suff(^ring  lay  in  the  ignorance  of  his  wife  and  family  as  to  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  He  had  always  confided  in  his  wife ;  she 
had  been  the  companion  of  his  inglorious  days  and  had  shared 
the  triumphs  of  his  gradual  ascent,  and  now  she  was  looking 
forward  to  further  victories,  talking  of  a  peerage,  showing 
unfailing  confidence  in  his  abilities  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
danger  of  everything  being  lost 

An  hour  passed,  and  he  could  bear  the  strain  no  longer ; 
he  determined  to  take  her  into  his  confidence,  partially  at  all 
events. 

*  Gertrude ! '  he  said,  *  are  you  asleep  ? ' 

'  No ;  it  is  no  use  trying,'  she  answered. 

*  Gertrude,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

She  was  alarmed  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  became 
keenly  alert 
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*You  must  brace  yourself  for  a  trial — a  trial  of  your 
courage  and  your  love,  my  dear.' 

*  You  frighten  me,  Parkes.' 

*You  have  always  trusted  me — and  until  recently  I  have 
been  worthy  of  your  trust,  but  I  have — Gertrude,  I  have  a 
confession  to  make  to  you.' 

*  Tell  me  the  worst,'  cried  Lady  Macey,  sitting  up.  *  Parkes, 
my  husband,  after  all  these  years  of  happiness  you  have — 
you  have  not  been  unfaithful  to  meV 

A  curious  smile  came  for  a  moment  to  Sir  Parkes's  unhappy 
face,  but  she  could  not  see  it     '  No,  not  that.' 

'  Thank  heaven ! '  said  Lady  Macey  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 
'  I  am  an  unworthy  wife,  but  I  thought — it  flashed  across  my 
mind — foigive  me,  Parkes.'  She  kissed  his  recumbent  head. 
*  There  is  nothing  else  I  cannot  face.' 

*I  have  not  been  open  with  you  lately,  Gertrude.  I 
hoped  to  have  spared  you  anxiety,  but  things  have  gone  badly.' 

'  In  the  business  ? ' 

'Yes,  chiefly,  and  in  my  own  speculations.  They  may 
right  themselves ;  but  if  they  don't,  I  am  a  ruined  man — ^a 
ruined  man.' 

She  would  not,  could  not  believe  there  was  such  a  possi- 
bility. Even  when  he  gave  her  details,  magnifying  rather  than 
concealing  the  danger,  her  faith  that  he  would  triumph  over 
his  difficulties  remained  firm,  and  she  gave  him  brave  words 
of  encouragement 

*  Does  Horton  know  the  state  of  affairs  ? '  she  asked. 

'He  knows  something,'  replied  Sir  Parkes;  'but  he  will 
have  to  be  told  alL  A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  how  his 
speculations — ^the  purchase  of  the  "futures"  he  made — ^tum  out 
1  don't  like  the  look  of  them ;  but  we  shall  know  in  a  month  or 
two,  and  for  the  immediate  present  everything  rests  with  the 
bank.' 

'And  what  does  Mr.  Monkton  say?' 

'He  doesn't  know,'  Sir  Parkes  groaned.  'I  have  not 
deceived  him;  he  had  a  chance  of  making  inquiries,  but 
he  has  left  things  to  me,  and  now  he  is  talking  of  taking 
money  out  of  the  business  for  settlements.  I  shall  have  to 
tell  him  too.' 

'  What  sum  would  be  enough  to  put  everything  right  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  a  hundred  or  a.hundred  and  twenty  thousand  perhaps.' 

'But  you  have  money  outside  the  business — shares  and 
things.' 

'Precious  little.  The  bank  holds  some  securities.  My 
South  African  speculations  have  not  turned  out  what  I  ex- 
pected.    Everything  has  gone  wrong.' 

'A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,'  mused  his  lady.  ' Now, 
if  Nancy  Gifford  were  to  have  Captain  Grenville's  money,  and 
Horton  were  to  marry  Nancy,  it  would  be  all  right.' 

*  Yes,  it  would  be  all  right' 

'  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  represented  to  Horton  in  that 
light  as  a  duty,  Parkes  ?  First  as  a  filial  duty  to  yourself  and 
me,  and  as  a  duty  to  his  sisters,  as  a  duty  to  himself  as  heir  to 
a  baronetcy— even  if  he  preferred  Creina.  Princes  of  the 
blood  are  forbidden  from  marrying  any  but  royal  wives,  though 
their  tastes  might  lead  them  elsewhere ;  it  is  a  duty  sanctioned 
by  the  Church,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  does  not  the  obligation 
include  all  people  of  hereditary  title  ?  Parkes  I  we  must  ap- 
peal to  him.  Dear  boy  I  he  will,  I  feel  sure,  sacrifice  his 
inclination  to  his  duty ;  and — ^well,  if  we  were  only  sure  Nancy 
were  to  be  Captain  Grenville's  heiress,  and  that  he  was  really 
dying.' 

'  In  any  case  she  will  have  a  share  of  his  money,  and  she 
would  be  an  infinitely  better  match.  You  are  a  brave  woman, 
Gertrude.  Now  I  have  told  you  everything  I  am  relieved 
of  some  of  my  burden,  though,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  casting 
it  upon  you.' 

'  We  climbed  the  hill  together,'  she  replied ;  '  and,  perhaps, 
we  have  not  come  to  the  top  of  it  yet.  I  believe  my  Parkes 
can  do  almost  anything  he  sets  himself  to  achieve  ;  and  now, 
let  him  try  and  get  some  rest,  and  before  we  sleep,  let  us  each 
ask  Heaven  for  strength  to  bear  our  trial,  and  for  guidance 
in  overcoming  our  difficulties.' 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

THE   LAST   VOYAGE   OF   CAPTAIN    GRENVILLE 

The  doctor  whom  Captain  Grenville  had  reluctantly  consented 
to  see  had  spoken  of  heart-disease  and  hinted  that  he  might 
die  suddenly.  The  Captain  himself  knew  that  he  could  not 
live  and  he  was  well  pleased.  Believing  that  his  end  was  near 
he  put  to  sea  as  though  guided  by  the  same  instinct  that  sends 
wounded  creatures  home  to  die.  He  had  long  hoped  to  be 
laid  in  one  grave  with  the  lady  of  his  devotion — that  was  a 
dream  of  the  past  Now  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  battle- 
fields of  our  old  naval  wars :  he  would  die  on  his  ship  and  be 
buried  at  sea. 

In  calm  summer  weather  the  Pegasus  weighed  anchor  for 
this  last  voyage,  the  oldest  ship  afloat  on  the  seas,  manned  by 
the  oldest  crew ;  for  no  other  vessel  of  her  age  had  been  kept 
in  sea-going  order,  and  the  skipper  and  most  of  the  men  had 
grown  gray  in  the  Captain's  service.  As  she  beat  slowly  to 
windward  among  the  yachts  and  other  craft  in  the  Solent,  her 
decks  towering  above  the  water,  her  guns  showing  through  the 
open  ports,  her  white  ensign  flying,  she  attracted  as  usual 
much  attention,  and  provoked  the  passing  comment,  the  pass- 
ing jest,  from  men  who  had  the  business  of  life  or  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  hour  to  occupy  them. 

The  Captain,  a  melancholy  shade  of  his  former  self,  had 
been  brought  on  deck  in  a  chair.  He  showed  unusual  inter- 
est in  all  that  was  going  on ;  a  chart  was  on  his  knees,  he  had 
himself  given  the  course,  he  had  never  been  more  keenly 
critical  about  the  appearance  of  the  ship.  Some  slovenly 
detail  of  seamanship  in  bringing  her  about  on  her  first  tack  had 
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provoked  from  him  a  volley  of  oaths,  pleasant  in  the  ears  of 
his  faithful  skipper,  who  saw  in  his  anger  a  promise  of  retmn- 
ing  strength.  But  the  Captain  knew  it  was  his  last  voyage  in 
the  old  ship  he  was  so  proud  of,  and  he  wished  to  see  her 
handled  worthily.  He  was  glad  that  he  was  dying ;  he  had 
nothing  to  live  for ;  the  great  hope  of  his  life  had  failed  him. 
Death  had  no  sting.  He  had  missed  his  mark  but  he  had 
done  his  duty ;  he  had  won  his  victory  though  he  had  lost  the 
reward.  In  the  hours  of  calm  reflection  at  the  dose  of  his 
days  he  knew  that  if  he  had  his  opportunities  over  again  he 
would  not  have  chosen  to  act  differently,  and  that  his  renun- 
ciation had  given  him  a  better  right  to  the  love  of  the  lady  he 
honoured  than  he  could  have  won  in  possession. 

He  had  the  same  objection  to  the  ministration  of  clergy- 
men as  he  had  to  those  of  doctors.  He  felt  no  sickness 
of  the  soul,  no  oppression  of  sin.  He  had  no  need  of  exhort- 
ations or  comfort,  but  something  akin  to  faith  was  in  his 
heart — ^a  promise  that  it  had  not  all  been  in  vain,  and  that 
the  love  which  had  inspired  his  life  could  not  die. 

He  remained  on  deck  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
looking  back  often  at  the  English » coasts  until  they  were  lost 
in  the  golden  haze  of  the  May  evening.  Before  going  below 
he  called  Lieutenant  Giflbrd  to  his  side. 

*  Never  looked  better,  did  she  ? '  he  said. 

Every  sail  of  the  Pegasus  was  set,  and  the  evening  stmshine 
glowed  on  the  mass  of  canvas. 

'  Never ! '  replied  the  Lieutenant  enthusiastically.  '  Royals 
and  stu'nsles.     Full  dress  suits  her.' 

'  I've  been  puzzling  what  to  do  with  her  after  I'm  gone. 
It's  no  use  giving  her  to  you  or  Thighe,  you'd  never  go  oflf  by 
yourselves,  and  if  I  gave  her  to  the  country  for  a  training  ship, 
some  damned  mob-washing  government  would  be  selling  her 
for  firewood  as  they  did  before.  And  I'm  not  going  to  have 
her  turned  into  a  hulk.' 

*  Certainly  not,  William.' 

*  Of  course,  if  Martin  turned  up  he  might  like  to  keep  her 
going.  I  must  think  about  it ;  it's  the  only  thing  I  have  not 
settled.' 

'  Time  enough  for  that,'  said  the  Lieutenant  cheerily. 

*  Time  enough !    I  have  a  notion  that  this  is  our  last  voyage.' 
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'  Nonsense.     I  never  heard  such  nonsense.' 

'You  know  perfectly  well  that  my  life  is  hanging  on  a 
thread,'  said  the  Captain  irritably.  'You'll  find  the  will 
straightforward.  There  is  a  big  lump  for  Martin  if  he  turns 
up,  and  I  rely  on  your  doing  all  you  can  to  find  him.  What 
a  first-rate  boy  he  was ! ' 

*  One  of  the  best,'  said  the  Lieutenant 

'  And  there's  something  for  Nancy,  and  ten  thousand  each 
for  you  and  Thighe.  You  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
more  at  your  time  of  life.  You  are  not  likely  to  get  &milies, 
though  I  believe  you  think  you  are  young  enough  for  that  or 
any  other  folly.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  not  marry  now ! '  said  the  Lieutenant  solemnly. 
'  Ten  thousand,  my  dear  fellow ! ' 

'  I  must  tell  TUghe  too.  There  he  goes,  walking  the  deck 
for  an  appetite.  I  know  what  he's  thinking  of ;  he's  been  to 
the  galley  to  see  the  cook,  and  he's  arranging  in  his  mind 
what. he's  going  to  eat  at  dinner.  Call  him  to  help  me  down. 
My  heart  is  going  like  the  pumps  on  a  leaking  ship.' 

For  two  days  the  Pegasus  made  a  south-westerly  course 
against  light  head-winds.  Neither  General  Thighe  nor  the 
Lieutenant  knew  whither  they  were  bound,  nor  what  was  to 
be  the  length  of  the  voyage.  They  would  have  preferred  to 
be  at  home  at  this  time  of  year,  but  the  wishes  of  their  old 
friend  were  at  present  law  to  them  both.  They  tried  to  make 
light  of  his  illness  even  to  each  other,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
had  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 

The  Captain  came  on  deck  each  day  for  a  short  time,  but 
his  interest  in  things  around  him  flagged  and  he  spoke  little. 
His  friends  watched  with  some  curiosity  his  treatment  of  a 
bundle  of  old  letters.  He  brought  them  on  deck  with  evident 
intention  of  throwing  them  overboard,  for  he  attached  the 
weight  from  a  lead  line  to  the  packet ;  but  he  seemed  unable 
to  part  with  them,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  repeated  the 
operation  on  three  different  days  that  he  finally  dropped  them 
over  the  side.  The  effort  brought  on  a  fainting  fit,  and  he 
fell  heavily  on  the  deck  before  he  could  reach  his  chair. 

A  consultation  took  place  next  day  between  the  General 
and  the  Lieutenant  as  to  the  prudence  of  putting  back  to 
some  port ;  there  was  a  marked  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
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Captain;  a  strong  westerly  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  they 
feared  that  a  shaking  at  sea  in  heavy  weather  might  have 
serious  consequences  for  him.  But  Mr.  Jones  absolutely 
refused  to  obey  their  orders.  He  had  seen  the  Captain  as 
usual  for  a  minute  in  the  morning,  and  had  reported  his 
bearings  and  had  been  given  his  course,  and  from  this  he 
would  not  depart  The  Lieutenant  entreated,  the  General 
swore  hard  at  him,  but  without  producing  the  least  effect 
He  knew  his  duty  he  told  them. 

The  Pegasus  still  held  on  her  course  against  a  south- 
westerly gale,  but  after  a  few  days  the  weather  improved. 
Captain  Grenville  was  brought  on  deck  for  the  last  time  one 
morning  when  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Finisterre  were  far  to 
the  north.  His  eyes  brightened  with  pleasure  at  the  scene 
which  greeted  him.  In  warm  sunshine,  under  a  clear  blue 
sky,  a  high  sea  was  running ;  the  force  of  the  spent  gale  still 
lived  in  the  waters ;  long  ranks  of  dark  blue  waves  rolled  in 
from  the  west ;  wide  sea  tracts  lifted  and  subsided ;  even  the 
horizon  rose  and  fell.  And  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  ocean 
— the  wash  of  the  waves  against  the  ship's  sides,  the  piping  of 
the  wind  in  the  cordage,  and  the  lonely  undertone  of  the  long 
rolling  seas  were  pleasant  in  his  ears. 

The  Pegasus  had  been  sailing  under  reefed  topsails,  for  the 
wind  was  still  strong,  but  the  Captain  was  not  satisfied 

*Get  out  your  reefs  and  set  your  to'gallants*les,'  he 
ordered  his  skipper.  *  What  the  devil  are  you  thinking  of? 
Are  you  afraid  of  her  ?    She's  not  a  canoe ! ' 

He  watched  the  men  aloft  with  critical  attention,  and  when 
the  extra  sails  were  set  and  the  old  ship  still  rose  easily 
through  the  high  seas,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  was  on  his  £aice. 

*  How  I  envy  those  fellows  who  die  fighting  their  ships, 
Gifford ! '  he  said.  '  I've  never  seen  a  fight  since  I  was  a 
youngster,  and  that  was  nothing  to  speak  of.  What  have  we 
done  for  our  country  ?    What  three  useless  old  fools  we  are ! ' 

'  What  chance  was  there  ? '  pleaded  the  Lieutenant 

'  None,  sir.  If  you  had  been  on  full  pay  on  an  ironclad, 
you'd  only  have  been  ramming  your  neighbour  every  time  you 
went  out  for  manoeuvres,  or  killing  your  men  every  time  you 
tried  a  new  gun.  There's  nothing  but  a  war  can  do  us  any 
good.     The  men  get  no  training.     They  don't  believe  they'll 
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ever  have  to  fight,  and  they  are  sick  of  acting  as  water  police. 
The  navy  has  got  a  bellyful  of  patent  medicines,  and  what  it 
wants  is  bleeding ;  it  wants  trained  men,  keen  men,  not  men 
who  leave  it  to  turn  stockbrokers.  And  the  country's  satisfied 
so  long  as  it  hears  in  speeches  that  we  have  so  many  more 
tons  of  metal  afloat  than  the  French.' 

It  was  the  last  flash  of  energy.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards he  was  overcome  by  another  fainting  fit,  and  had  to  be 
carried  below.  Later  in  the  evening  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  sit  up  in  his  berth  and  write  a  note  in  pencil  to  Martin. 

'My  dear  Boy — I  hoped  to  have  lived  long  enough  to 
see  you  again  and  talk  about  your  future,  but  I  cannot  hold 
out  You  have  had  much  to  suffer,  and  you  will  need  all 
your  courage  to  face  the  blow  that  awaits  you  when  you 
return.  No  son  ever  had  a  nobler  mother  than  you ;  no 
man  ever  had  a  braver  friend  than  she  was  to  me.  We  have 
traditions  in  the  past,  but  I  have  done  little  enough  to  bring 
credit  on  our  name.  You  must  find  some  worthier  way  of 
serving  your  Queen  and  country.  Your  mother  had  this  faith 
in  you,  and  you  will  be  true  to  it  I,  too,  hoped  to  have 
called  you  my  son  before  I  died.  Remember  it  was  thus  I 
thought  of  yoiL  William  Grenville.' 

He  remained  in  thought  for  some  time  after  finishing  this 
letter,  but  at  length  aroused  himself  and  wrote  a  note  to  the 
Lieutenant 

'  It  is  my  special  wish  to  be  buried  at  sea.  I  look  to  you 
to  have  it  carried  out,  and  if  we  should  happen  to  be  in  port 
when  I  die,  get  under  weigh  at  once.  And  there's  a  gold 
locket  I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  wearing  tied  to  a  ribbon 
round  my  neck^-a  sort  of  sailor^s  charm.  Let  it  stay  there, 
and  don't  let  any  one  open  it  It's  just  a  fancy,  but  I  count 
on  you  to  respect  it  My  love  to  you  again  and  to  Thighe 
and  the  old  ship's  crew.  As  your  chanty  sa3rs,  "  It's  time  for 
me  to  leave  her."  William  Grenville.' 

After  finishing  and  addressing  his  letters  he  lay  for  a  long 
time  meditating.  The  Lieutenant,  who  looked  in  to  see  him, 
was  struck  by  the  happy  expression  of  his  face,  and  gathered 
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from  a  remark  that  he  was  thinking  of  pleasant  scenes  in 
the  past  Later  in  the  evening  he  sent  for  the  skipper  and 
inquired  the  ship's  bearings. 

*  Thirty-seven  north,  nine  west,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Jones. 

*Ay,  off  St  Vincent,'  said  the  Captain.  'Cruise  here  till 
morning,  and  then  we'll  make  a  new  course.' 

But  the  Captain  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  not  see 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  And  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  died 
before  morning,  whether  in  his  sleep  or  in  a  fainting  fit  was  not 
known,  for  he  had  forbidden  any  one  to  remain  in  his  cabin. 

Neither  the  Lieutenant  nor  General  Thighe  had  cherished 
much  hope  of  the  Captain's  recovery,  but  this  made  the  shock 
of  his  death  none  the  lighter.  His  death  created  a  blank  in 
their  lives  which  nothing  could  fill  They  were  old  men  with 
few  ties  of  affection,  and  for  more  than  half  their  lives  the 
Captain  had  been  not  only  their  friend  but  their  mentor. 
They  had  never  before  known  a  sorrow  so  deep.  The 
Lieutenant  was  too  much  overcome  by  emotion  to  give 
attention  to  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him.  He  referred 
the  skipper,swho  came  to  him  for  instructions,  to  the  General, 
who  remained  self-controlled,  though  the  pain  at  his  heart 
was  no  less  acute  than  his  friend's.  The  question  arose  as 
to  the  ship's  course,  and  the  necessity  of  making  for  a  port 
and  obtaining  a  doctor's  certificate  before  the  Captain's  burial; 
but  after  reading  his  note  to  the  Lieutenant  it  was  decided  to 
remain  at  sea  and  obey  his  wishes  to  the  letter.  A  coffin  was 
made  from  old  timber  of  the  ship  by  the  carpenter,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  his  death  the  Captain's 
body  was  committed  to  the  deep. 

The  evening  was  fine  and  the  sea  calm.  The  cliffs  of  St 
Vincent  rose  in  the  distance,  and  the  old  man-of-war  moved 
quietly  through  the  waters  of  the  great  sea-fight  in  which  she 
had  taken  part  a  hundred  years  before.  The  coffin,  covered 
with  the  Union  Jack,  was  laid  on  the  quarterdeck,  and  the 
whole  crew  was  assembled  and  drawn  up  in  line  on  either 
side.  The  Lieutenant  was  too  deeply  affected  to  read  the 
service,  and  the  duty  fell  to  the  General  He  had  dressed 
himself  with  care  in  frock  coat  and  other  garments  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  appropriate.  He  bore  himself  with  dignity,  and 
read  the  service  with  composure,  unmoved  by  the  sight  of 
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the  tears  in  many  eyes  around  him.  But  in  the  end,  when  the 
last  words  had  been  pronounced,  and  the  body  of  his  old 
comrade  had  been  lowered  into  the  sea,  when  men  were 
staring  blankly  over  the  ship's  side  at  the  rippling  waters  that 
closed  above  the  deep  grave,  the  General  hurried  away  with 
dim  eyes  and  locked  himself  in  his  cabin. 

That  evening,  when  twilight  had  £allen  and  the  stars  were 
shining  over  the  sea,  two  monks,  walking  in  the  cliff  garden  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  heard  the  distant  boom  of  a 
ship's  gun,  and,  as  it  recurred  at  intervals,  paused  in  their  talk 
and  wondered 

'  The  weather  is  fine.  Can  it  be  a  signal  of  distress  ? '  said 
the  first. 

*  Nay,  brother,'  replied  the  second, '  it  is  a  minute  gun,  and 
comes  from  the  old  man-of-war  we  saw  before  sunset  It  is 
the  signal  of  the  death  of  some  poor  seaman  who  has  finished 
his  wanderings.     Let  us  pray  for  his  souL' 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

A   PUBLIC   MEETING 

The  largest  public  hall  in  the  city  of  Bristol  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  the  occasion  being  the  return  to  political  life  of  an 
ex-Cabinet  minister  who  had  lost  his  seat  at  the  general  elec- 
tion. Sir  Parkes  Macey,  whose  business  anxieties  made  him 
desirous  to  retire  from  Parliamentary  life,  had  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  under  cover  of  a  noble  sacrifice ;  and  he  was 
about  to  resign  his  own  seat  to  make  room  for  the  distinguished 
man.  The  meeting  was  an  open  one,  largely  packed  by  the 
Radical  supporters  of  Sir  Parkes,  but  with  an  admixture  of 
opponents  and  men  of  no  conviction,  led  thither  by  curiosity 
or  idleness. 

Creina  was  anxious,  for  Horton  was  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers.  It  was  an  important  occasion  for  him:  it  was 
understood  that  this  evening  was  to  celebrate  his  formal  intro- 
duction into  public  life ;  he  was  to  follow  his  father's  footsteps, 
and  at  no  distant  date,  if  things  went  well,  might  expect  to 
become  one  of  the  members  for  his  native  city.  The  important 
resolution  of  the  evening — a  vote  of  condemnation  of  the 
Government  on  its  new  Egyptian  policy  in  the  Soudan — was 
entrusted  to  him.  Parts  of  his  speech  had  been  rehearsed  to 
Creina  on  previous  evenings  at  home,  and  her  heart  beat 
quickly  at  the  thought  of  hearing  them  delivered  now  to  this 
concourse  of  people.  She  had  never  before  been  at  a  public 
meeting,  or  seen  so  large  a  gathering.  The  crowd  excited  her ; 
the  cheers  which  greeted  each  known  new-comer  to  the  plat- 
form stirred  her ;  and  when  Horton's  turn  came  for  his  share  of 
the  applause,  and  she  saw  him  take  his  chair,  quite  at  his  ease, 
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with  a  smile  on  his  handsome  face,  she  recognised  in  him 
something  of  the  hero  he  had  at  first  seemed  to  her. 

'  I  think  there  will  be  a  surprise  for  you  and  for  all  these 
people,  too,  to-night,'  Nancy  said  to  her ;  '  and  it  is  my  doing. 
Henry  and  I  don't  agree  about  politics,  but  he  is  always  ready 
to  see  good  on  both  sides.  I  won't.  It  isn't  the  principles 
I  dislike — ^principles  are  nothing — it's  the  people.  I  believe 
the  Roundheads  were  in  the  right,  but  I  should  have  been  a 
Cavalier;  and  I  expect  the  Liberals  are  right,  but  they  are 
generally  such  odious  people.' 

*  What  is  the  surprise  ? '  Creina  asked. 

Cheers  and  groans  greeted  the  arrival  of  two  gentlemen 
who  made  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  a  front  seat  in 
the  halL 

*  There ! '  cried  Nancy.  *  Do  you  recognise  them  ?  One  of 
them  is  a  particular  friend  of  yours,  I  think.  The  other  is  Mr. 
Raleigh,  my  friend,  who  has  come  down  from  London  to  con- 
test the  election.  I  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Martin ;  and  Mr. 
Martin,  who  knows  more  than  any  one  else  in  England  about 
this  Egyptian  business,  is  going  to  speak  to-night  against  the 
resolution.' 

*  I  thought  he  was  in  London.  He  wrote — it  is  unkind  of 
him  to  speak  against  Horton.' 

Creina  was  troubled,  and  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 
One  of  her  chief  desires  was  to  establish  a  friendly  relationship 
between  Horton  Macey  and  Martin,  for  otherwise  she  did  not 
see  how  her  friendship  with  Martin  could  be  continued,  and  she 
hardly  liked  to  admit  how  necessary  that  friendship  was  to  her 
happiness.  Nancy,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  recent  conversa- 
tion with  Martin,  was  convinced  that  he  regarded  Horton  as  a 
rival,  and  had  no  intention  of  playing  an  insincere  part  She 
saw  that  though  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Khalifa,  it  was  less  his  interest  in  the  question  than 
his  hostility  to  Horton  that  made  him  agree  without  hesitation 
to  enter  the  fight  on  behalf  of  his  pohtical  opponent. 

*  Mr.  Raleigh  told  me  that  Mr.  Martin's  book  was  one  of 
the  things  that  decided  the  Government  to  undertake  the 
campaign.  Before  it  was  written  half  the  horrors  of  the 
Khalifa's  rule  were  not  known ;  but,  what  was  more  important, 
they  did  not  know  of  the  dissension  in  his  camp,  or  how  easy 
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it  would  be  to  beat  him.  And  the  Egyptian  Government  want 
to  secure  his  services,  and  have  offered  him  an  important  post 
if  he  will  join  the  campaign.' 

The  news  troubled  Creina,  though  perhaps  she  ought  to 
have  been  pleased  at  the  good-fortime  of  a  friend  whose  welfare 
interested  her.  Further  conversation  with  Nancy  was  checked 
by  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Chairman.  In  spite  of  his 
announcement  that  the  meeting  was  a  perfectly  open  one,  that 
he  was  so  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  people  was  theirs 
that  the  larger  and  more  representative  was  the  gathering  of  the 
people  the  more  assured  were  they  of  support, — in  spite  of  his 
assurance  that  political  opponents  were  welcome  this  evening, — 
it  was  clear  from  the  outset  that  with  the  majority  present  no 
one  would  be  welcome  who  had  a  single  thing  to  say  in  favour 
o^  the  Government 

The  dissentient  minority  in  the  hall  was  large  enough  to 
make  audible  expression  of  disapproval  and  venture  on  inter- 
ruptions ;  but  the  cheers  which  replied  to  their  groans  more 
than  silenced  them,  and  no  occasion  had  arisen  to  produce  any 
demonstration  from  the  indifferent  or  cynical. 

Creina,  who  before  she  knew  of  Martin's  presence  had  been 
anxious  only  on  Horton's  account,  was  now  almost  wholly  con- 
cerned about  her  friend.  She  saw  that  he  would  have  to 
speak  not  to,  but  against,  that  mass  of  people.  They  would 
not  listen  to  him ;  they  would  drown  his  voice  with  their  cries, 
or  deride  everything  he  said.  The  power  of  the  crowd  whose 
applause  could  make  commonplaces  appear  trenchant,  whose 
favour  could  embolden  the  speaker  to  eloquence,  frightened 
her  when  she  thought  of  it  exercised  in  antagonism.  The  ex- 
Cabinet  minister  led  his  hearers  with  him.  He  flattered,  he 
misrepresented,  he  maligned :  he  did  exactly  what  one  of  his 
political  opponents  would  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances. 

'What  dreary  stuff  they  talk  at  these  political  meetings,' 
Nancy  said. 

*  It  excites  me,'  Creina  answered.  *  It  isn't  the  subject  but 
the  mass  of  people,  the  sides,  the  fighting.' 

'  Yes,  it  must  be  interesting  to  a  man  who  is  in  it,  one  who 
is  trying  to  get  his  way  or  lead.  For  a  woman  there  is  no 
excitement  unless  she  is  interested  in  the  men  who  are  speak- 
ing.    Nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  come  here  to-night, 
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not  even  your  wish  to  see  a  big  meeting,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  interest  in  one  of  the  speakers.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Monkton  is  going  to  speak  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  I  don't  mean  Henry,  I  mean  Mr.  Martin.  I  am 
interested  in  him,  because  his  coming  is  my  doing  and  I 
believe  in  him.  He  will  be  a  leader  of  men;  he  has  that 
magnetism  about  him  which  makes  people  listen  to  him.  And 
he  doesn't  know  his  strength.  I  don't  think  he  ever  made  a 
speech  to  a  big  meeting  before,  and  I  want  to  see  his  debikt 
I  consider  him  my  protige* 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  the  politician  referred  to 
Sir  Parkes  Macey  and  his  service  to  the  great  cause  of  the 
people.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  his  retirement  from 
political  life  was  only  temporary,  but  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  arrival  on  the  ^eld  of  the 
younger  generation  in  the  person  of  his  son,  Mr.  Horton  Macey. 

Horton  was  well  received,  and  he  did  not  acquit  himself 
badly.  The  resolution  entrusted  to  him  was  on  an  Imperial 
question,  but  his  speech  had  a  local  flavour.  He  was  a 
Bristolian,  he  told  them,  and  the  welfare  of  the  ancient  port 
was  his  greatest  interest.  What  interest  had  Bristol  men  in 
the  Soudan?  Millions  of  English  money,  rivers  of  English 
blood,  had  been  wasted  in  those  desert  sands.  And  who  paid 
for  it  in  the  end  ?  The  working  man  1  His  life  was  hard 
enough  without  adding  additional  burdens  of  taxation.  To 
benefit  whom  ?  The  landlords,  the  wealthy,  and  so  forth. 
He  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  old 
England,  but  her  greatest  honour  was  involved  in  her  treatment 
of  her  own  children.  He  considered  that  patriotism,  like 
charity,  began  at  home,  and  that  as  Bristol  men  they  would  be 
better  employed  in  thinking  about  the  dockisation  of  the  River 
Avon  and  the  widening  of  the  streets,  than  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  It  was  a  spendthrift  and 
immoral  Government  He  moved  the  resolution  condemning 
its  action  in  the  Soudan. 

The  rival  candidate  moved  an  amendment  He  could 
hardly  be  heard  at  first  for  the  noise  and  interruptions  in  the 
hall,  but  in  a  moment  of  comparative  silence  at  the  end  of  his 
brief  speech  he  arrested  attention  by  saying  that  the  gentleman 
who  would  second  his  amendment  would  be  worth  listening  to^ 
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as  he  knew  more  of  the  matter  under  discussion  than  any  one 
in  England,  having  been  a  captive  for  ten  years  in  the 
Khalifa's  camp. 

Creina's  face  was  pale  with  anxiety,  Nancy's  eyes  bright 
with  excitement,  when  Martin  stood  up  on  the  platform. 

'  I  hope  and  trust  he  won't  disappoint  me,'  she  said,  half  to 
herself,  half  to  Creina. 

The  perfect  coolness  with  which  he  waited  for  the  uproar  to 
cease  before  attempting  to  speak  reassured  her,  but  she  saw 
that  he  had  to  confront  a  disheartening  hostility.  Martin 
seemed  to  enjoy  it ;  the  hostility  nerved  him.  It  is  sometimes 
a  good  thing  to  spur  a  runaway  horse,  and  with  the  like  object 
he  encouraged  the  uproar  the  moment  it  began  to  flag. 

'  The  night's  young,  gentlemen,'  he  said ;  '  we  have  plenty  of 
time.  Let  us  shout  now  as  they  shouted  of  old :  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  I "  Let  us  cry,  "  Great  is  the  Bristol  Corpora- 
tion! Great  is  the  Dredger!"  until  to-morrow  morning. 
These  are  really  the  important  things  in  life.  As  Mr.  Macey 
has  just  very  properly  pointed  out,  patriotism  begins  and  ends 
in  Bristol.  The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  broaden  our  streets  and 
narrow  our  views,  and  to  a  good  citizen  Imperial  questions  are 
of  no  moment  You  may  be  proud,'  he  continued,  after  wait- 
ing a  while,  to  a  more  attentive  if  no  less  hostile  audience,  '  to 
be  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  given  this 
advice  to  you  this  evening ;  but  some  of  you  may  be  still 
prouder  to  remember  that  you  are  fellow-countrymen  of  such 
men  as  Gordon,  who  gave  their  lives  in  your  service.  You 
have  not  forgotten  Gordon ;  and  as  I  have  been  for  ten  years  a 
captive  in  the  land  you  sent  him  to  save,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  a  few  facts  about  the  situation  before  you  decide 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  assisting  this  expedition.' 

*  I  believe  they  are  going  to  listen  to  him,'  Nancy  said  to 
Creina  with  animation.  '  He  speaks  with  that  fine  carelessness 
which  is  so  telling.' 

Horton  Macey  looked  angry.  'I  think  it  is  about  time 
Creina's  friendship  for  this  fellow  came  to  an  end,'  he  thought 
*  After  this  evening  no  more  of  him  for  her.' 

With  few  interruptions  Martin  proceeded  to  describe  briefly 
and  in  vivid  colours  the  conditions  of  life  under  the  rule  of 
the  Mahdi,  and  he  drew  a  picture  of  the  happy  contrast  in 
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England.  If  he  had  been  a  politician  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced,  and  recognised  the 
wisdom    of    not  disturbing   it   by  controversial    references. 

*  But,'^  he  added,  *  your  grand  opportunities  have  been  neglected 
and  abused.  I  came  back,  after  ten  years'  captivity  in  this 
land  of  slavery  and  cruelty,  to  England,  the  country  of  freedom, 
and  I  find  that  you  are  slaves  too.  Money  has  become  your 
master.  It  is  the  tyrant  which  has  hold  of  your  bodies  and 
souls — ^the  bodies  of  the  poor  and  the  souls  of  the  rich ;  and 
not  only  the  rich,  but  the  respectable  and  well-to-do.  Your 
ideal  is  comfort,  your  heroes  are  millionaires,  you  applaud  the 
people  who  appeal  to  your  pockets,  not  your  chivalry.  The 
cojuntry  that  can  no  longer  produce  a  great  poet  or  a  great 
general  has  its  Soap  Kings,  and  its  Electro-plate  Kings,  and 
its  Stock  Exchange  Kings.  If  they  were  not  your  heroes 
they  would  not  exist  for  you.  The  smallest  tradesman  here 
to-night  hopes  to  advance  in  the  way  they  have  gone ;  his 
chief  thought  is  filling  his  purse ;  and  the  honour  of  England 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  if  he  has  to  pay  anything  in  support  of 
it.  Certainly  that  is  the  impression  I  as  an  Englishman,  re- 
turning to  my  country,  should  get  from  the  speeches  I  have 
heard  this  evening,  especially  that  from  Mr.  Macey.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  "  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil." ' 

The  audience  showed  its  discontent  at  being  lectured 
by  a  renewal  of  outcries  and  disturbance.     Shouts  of  *  Jingo !  * 

*  Go  back  to  your  prison ! '  *  We  don't  want  you  here ! ' 
and  so  forth,  arose.  It  looked  for  awhile  as  if  Martin  would 
not  again  get  a  hearing,  and  the  faces  of  honourable  gentle- 
men round  him  on  the  platform  wore  a  look  of  greater  com- 
placency; but  the  perception  by  the  crowd  that  this  man 
had  something  to  say,  something  worth  attention,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not,  and  that  he  meant  to  say  it,  gradually 
showed  itself  in  a  cessation  of  clamour. 

*  The  last  big  meeting  I  attended,'  he  went  on,  *  was  in  the 
mosque  at  Omdurman.  There  were  ten  thousand  people 
there,  and  the  Khalifa  read  the  prayers.  Outside  there  were 
gibbets  prepared,  and  the  whole  of  a  rebel  tribe  were  awaiting 
execution  or  mutilation.  The  women  and  children  were 
brought  there  also  to  witness  the  scene.     Of  all  the  people 
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assembled  in  the  mosque  there  was  not  one  who  dared  to 
raise  a  hand  in  help  of  these  unfortunate  people — not  one  who 
could  venture  a  protest.  And  you  remind  me  of  them  though 
your  surroundings  are  so  different.  Outside  this  hall  there 
are  no  gibbets;  you  will  not  see  hacked  bodies  as  you  go 
home,  but  policemen  and  tramcars  and  all  these  other  advan- 
tages you  are  so  proud  of.  Yet  if  you  vote  for  this  resolution 
you  will  be  infinitely  meaner  fellows  than  the  slaves  in  the 
mosque  who  could  not  call  their  lives  their  own.  These 
horrors  are  going  on  still,  and  you  as  Englishmen  have  the 
power  to  stop  them,  and  you  deliberately  propose  to  vote 
against  doing  it.  At  least  you  have  been  asked  to  do  so,  and 
the  only  reason  given  has  been  that  it  is  no  concern  of  yours, 
and  it  will  put  no  money  in  your  pockets ;  that  perhaps,  indeed, 
it  may  cost  you  something.  Suppose  it  does?  I  appeal 
especially  to  the  working  men  present,  to  those  of  you  who 
can  least  afford  to  lose  any  part  of  your  earnings.  Take  the 
opportunity  of  showing  that  you  are  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice 
in  support  of  the  great  traditions  of  your  country,  that  you 
resent  this  mean  appeal  to  profit  and  loss.  Set  an  example  to 
these,  your  advisers,  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  handsomely, 
but  who  only  understand  the  word  patriotism  in  a  commercial 
sense.  Gentlemen,  the  cause  of  freedom  is  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land, whether  you  have  to  fight  for  it  at  home  against  the 
Belly-god,  or  in  the  Soudan  against  the  tyranny  which  your 
great  countryman,  Gordon,  gave  his  life  in  trying  to  break.' 

The  cheering  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  Martin's 
speech  hushed  the  opposition  of  the  displeased.  The  neutral, 
the  waverers,  in  the  room  had  been  won ;  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  were  enthusiastic ;  the  hostile  were  for  the 
moment  inactive. 

Nancy  turned  to  Creina  with  a  look  of  pride.  *  I  knew  it 
was  in  him.     I  am  proud  of  my  friend.' 

Creina  did  not  reply.  He  was  her  friend,  not  Nancy's, 
she  felt.  She  was  prouder  of  him  than  Nancy,  but  she  could 
not  show  it     Her  heart  beat  quickly  and  she  was  troubled. 

Nancy  caught  Martin's  eye  as  he  was  returning  to  his  place, 
and  beckoned  to  him. 

'  He's  coming  up  to  us,'  she  said  to  Creina,  '  but  I  suppose 
he  will  hardly  speak  to  me  while  you  are  anywhere  near. 
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And  yet  you  are  going  to '    She  saw  the  distress  in  Creina's 

eyes  and  the  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  took  her  hand  instead 
of  finishing  her  sentence. 

Martin  had  not  known  of  Creina's  presence.  If  he  had 
been  aware  of  it  he  would  probably  have  spoken  far  less 
effectively.  His  instinct  was  to  avoid  meeting  her  among 
others.  After  days  and  nights  of  longing  for  her  presence,  of 
devotion  in  thought,  such  meetings  where  speech  had  to  be 
guarded  and  greetings  commonplace  only  promised  an  anti- 
climax to  his  feeling.  But  now,  with  the  glow  of  excitement, 
the  energy  of  his  fighting  mood  still  upon  him,  he  did  not 
hesitate.  It  was  a  bold  thing,  after  opposing  Horton  Macey, 
to  take  his  seat  at  a  public  meeting  beside  the  lady  to  whom 
he  was  engaged.  He  had  become  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  was  being  put  to  the  meeting  and  a  show  of 
hands  taken. 

'  I  thought  you  were  in  Ireland,'  he  said  to  Creina.  '  When 
do  you  go  ? ' 

'The  day  after  to-morrow,'  she  answered,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

'  I  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  Soudan  with  the 
expedition.     If  I  go  we  may  not  meet  for  a  very  long  time.' 

Lady  Macey  and  her  daughter  had  indignant  eyes  upon  her. 

'  Oh,'  she  said  quickly,  'don't  go.' 

*  No,  I  won't,'  he  answered,  *  and  we  may  therefore  meet 
soon.  I  have  business  in  Ireland.  Send  me  a  line  when  you 
reach  home.' 

*  Look !'  exclaimed  Nancy  indignantly;  *  they  say  the  "  Noes" 
have  it,  and  I  am  certain  they  have  not  They  may  be 
equally  divided.  She  turned  to  speak  to  Martin,  but  he  was 
gone.  '  I  told  you  so,'  she  said  to  Creina  with  some  vexation. 
'  He  sees  no  one  else  when  you  are  near.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE   DISAPPEARANCE   OF   MAB 

Socialism  may  divide  the  spoils  of  the  rich  but  no  power  can 
distribute  love.  You  may  win  it :  it  is  yours  only.  You  give 
it,  and  you  are  richer  for  the  giving.  The  division  of  the 
millionaire's  profits  may  make  a  hundred  homes  comfortable, 
but  no  division  can  assail  Love — ^that  is  the  love  between  man 
and  woman.  It  is  given  to  the  one,  and  there  is  only  pity  left 
for  the  other  who  would  have  shared  it,  or  rather  possessed  it 
himself — for  there  is  no  sharing  possible.  This  suggests  anti- 
socialistic  tendencies  in  Nature.  After  all,  what  matter  if  you 
equally  divide  everything  else  on  earth  and  the  possessions  of 
Love  remain  unequal  ?  the  real  rich  and  poor  are  still  with  us. 
It  is  here  we  find  the  chief  and  permanent  theme  of  both  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  life.  When  the  strong,  who  are  the 
few,  are  involved  it  is  the  former ;  the  latter  is  the  case  of  the 
majority.  For  though  Nature  is  kind  to  the  strong  and  unkind 
to  the  weak,  Love  is  more  just  If  the  strong  win  his  great 
rewards  they  also  are  reserved  for  his  hardest  blows  ;  whereas 
his  smaller  victims  get  only  cuilings  and  tumbles  which  provoke 
laughter  in  the  spectator — often  in  themselves. 

It  was  recognised  by  each  of  the  four  men  whose  fortunes 
we  are  following  that  in  this  possession  of  Love  there  could  be 
no  distribution.  Each  saw  the  question  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  according  to  his  character. 

'  Love  is  mine,'  reflected  Monkton.  '  It  is  promised ;  but 
have  I  a  right  to  it  ?  Have  I  won  it  ?  Can  I  hold  it  ?  Is  it 
mine  ? ' 

'  I  have  seen  Love,'  said  Roger,  'and  it  is  beautiful,  but  it 
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is  beyond  my  reaclL     I  will  foiget ;  I  will  call  philosophy  to 
my  aid — but  can  I  foiget  ? ' 

*  It  is  mine,'  said  Horton  Macey ;  *  it  is  my  right  I  am 
secure ;  rivalry  is  impossible.' 

*  I  love,  but  Love  is  not  yet  mine,'  said  Martin  ;  <  but  I  will 
win  it  I  will  take  it  from  this  other  man.  I  will  sacrifice 
everything  else  on  earth  to  win  it' 

He  had  made  up  his  mind,  but  he  was  restricted  by  bonds 
almost  as  real  as  those  of  his  captivity.  No  prison  walls  en- 
compassed him,  but  circumstances  were  his  jailors :  the  only 
path  he  cared  to  tread  was  forbidden.  There  the  fetters  had 
been  on  his  body,  now  they  were  on  his  spirit  The  physical 
longing  which  he  had  felt  in  his  prison  for  the  freedom  of 
English  air  and  sunshine  was  even  less  imperative  than  the 
desire  of  his  spirit  now  to  fly  to  its  chosen  goal,  to  express 
itself  in  an  inevitable  love.  He  had  set  foot  again  on  English 
shores  undismayed  by  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  determined  to 
fight  for  distinction  in  the  world,  and  confident  of  success. 
The  difficulties  were  greater  than  he  expected,  the  opposing 
forces  of  civilisation  and  custom  to  the  single  individual  more 
formidable  than  he  had  thought  possible ;  but  he  had  the 
power  of  resolute  persistence,  and  doubted  not  of  the  outcome. 
Now  the  magic  of  Love  had  changed  everything.  His  great 
purpose — ^to  overcome  circumstances,  to  achieve  honour  by 
his  own  strength,  unbeholden  to  any  man,  and,  in  spite  ot 
birth-wrong,  to  make  a  name  which  his  family  might  be  proud 
to  acknowledge, — ^this  had  for  the  time  become  as  nought 
All  other  hopes  were  put  aside  in  the  supreme  enterprise  of 
Love.  To  win  this  one  girl  was  to  win  everything ;  to  lose  her 
was  to  make  all  things  worthless.  Formerly  he  had  fought 
for  his  life :  now  he  felt  that  the  fight  was  the  only  thing  that 
made  the  life  he  had  won  of  any  moment  Then,  in  his 
darkest  moments,  he  had  been,  if  not  the  '  master  of  his  fate,' 
at  least  the  '  captain  of  his  soul ' —  he  would  have  died  and 
felt  that  victory  had  been  his :  now  he  knew  that  this  was  so 
no  more.     He  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  himself. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  June.  Creina  had  mentioned 
August  or  September  as  the  probable  date  of  her  marriage. 
She  had  returned  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  Martin's  intention  to 
follow  her  without  delay.     Every  hour  of  the  two  months  that 
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remained  was  precious.  He  knew  that  the  chances  were 
against  him,  and  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  had  to  face 
was  Creina's  own  sense  of  honour,  and  her  loyalty  to  the 
promise  she  had  made ;  but  when  fears  whispered,  he  allowed 
them  no  heariilg,  and  now  as  always  he  fought  to  win. 

His  book  on  the  Soudan,  and  especially  those  parts  of  it 
which  disclosed  the  present  weakness  and  disorganisation  of 
the  Khalifa's  government,  had  been  an  influence  in  determining 
the  new  campaign,  and  had  also  led  the  Egyptian  Government 
to  offer  him  a  definite  appointment  in  the  expedition.  He 
had  refused  at  once,  but  added  that  if  two  months  hence  it 
were  not  too  late,  and  the  offer  were  made  to  him  again,  he 
would  accept  Two  months  hence  he  knew  that  Creina  would 
be  either  won  or  lost  If  lost,  active  service  would  be  the 
only  thing  possible  for  him;  if  won,  he  must  not  lose 
the  chance  of  advancement  for  her  sake.  He  would  have 
followed  her  to  Ireland  instantly,  but  for  two  difiSculties — ^the 
want  of  money  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  Mab's  wel&re 
in  his  absence.  A  commission  from  a  firm  of  geographical 
publishers  to  make  a  new  map  of  the  Soudan,  giving  all 
the  information  he  possessed  as  to  roads,  wells,  strength  of 
towns,  and  so  forth,  such  as  might  be  made  use  of  in  the 
campaign,  promised  provision  of  funds  sufficient  for  the  next 
couple  of  months.  He  returned  to  his  old  rooms  in  Loiidon 
and  set  himself  to  the  task  with  untiring  industry.  But  how 
to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  Mab  perplexed  him. 
He  felt  a  disinclination  to  take  her  with  him  to  Ireland,  but 
he  could  see  no  alternative. 

One  evening,  about  a  week  after  the  Bristol  meeting,  Roger 
Wynkin  came  to  Martin's  rooms  without  any  previous  announce- 
ment He  was  at  work,  with  Indian  ink  and  colours,  at 
his  map  which  was  nearly  finished.  There  was  a  lamp  on 
the  table,  but  Mab  was  seated  at  the  window  still  reading  by 
daylight,  and  her  eyes  constantly  left  her  book  to  watch  the 
rift  of  bright-coloured  sky  above  the  housetops — a  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  wonder  of  a  sunset  far  away  beyond  the  town. 
She  looked  troubled,  and  not  without  good  reason.  She  had 
that  morning  received  a  brief  anonymous  note  stating  that  her 
father  was  ill,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  she  should  come 
to  him.     An  address  was  given — not  the  same  as  that  at 
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which  she  had  previously  sought  him — but  no  other  infor- 
mation. She  had  thought  it  over,  and  quietly  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  go.  Her  experiences  on  the  occasion  of  her 
previous  visit  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her;  she 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  any  repetition  of  them ;  and  she 
feared  that,  if  she  once  left  Martin  to  join  her  father,  she 
might  be  parted  from  him  altogether.  She  had  determined  to 
say  nothing  to  Martin  about  the  message  she  had  received, 
but  the  burden  of  it  was  heavy.  And  this  was  not  her  only 
trouble.  Since  their  return  from  Badger,  Martin  had  been 
preoccupied  and  had  given  her  less  attention  than  formerly. 
She  had  been  happier  in  those  winter  days  when  they  were  so 
poor,  and  the  happy  land  was  out  of  reach  and  unexplored. 
Now  she  had  visited  it  It  was  more  beautiful  than  she  had 
anticipated,  but  she  had  seen  that  she  was  not  the  companion 
with  whom  Martin  wished  to  explore  it.  It  was  foolish  to 
fancy  that  she  could  be ;  but  they  had  talked  of  it  together  so 
often  that  she  had  pictured  a  partnership  with  him  in  those 
undefined  territories. 

Whatever  trouble  there  might  have  been  in  Roger  Wyn- 
kin's  heart,  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  in  his  manner.  He 
always  brought  an  atmosphere  of  content  with  him ;  his  person 
was  suggestive  of  a  fruit  slowly  ripening  under  favourable 
conditions.  He  now  wore  a  gray  frock-coat  and  carried  a 
white  hat,  but  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  this  unwonted  attire 
as  in  his  camp  costume.  Martin  welcomed  him  with  acclaim, 
laughed  at  his  grandeur,  and  put  away  his  own  work  at  once. 

'  Business,'  said  Roger,  '  the  serious  business  of  a  trustee, 
has  brought  me  to  London.  I'll  tell  you  about  that  directly. 
The  last  I  hear  of  you  is  as  a  politician.  I  have  read  columns 
in  the  newspapers  of  a  speech  delivered  in  Bristol.  You 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  yourself.' 

'  I  did.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  take  much  interest  in  these  things.  I  never 
voted  for  any  one  in  my  life,  though  I  did  at  one  time  own  a 
corrupt  thing  called  a  Badger  ground-rent ;  but  it  did  please 
me  to  see  that  that  smug  old  Macey  and  his  party  did  not 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  I  hear  curious  rumours  about  their 
business  affairs,'  Roger  continued ;  '  they  talk  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  big  smash.     If  there  is  anything  in  it,  Court-de- 
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Field   will    be   in   the   market      Send   the   child   away   for 
awhile.' 

'  Mab,'  said  Martin,  '  we  have  some  business  to  talk  over. 
We  want  to  be  alone  for  a  bit  Don't  go  to  bed,  but  come 
back  in  half  an  hour.' 

*  And  you  might  buy  it,'  said  Roger,  after  she  had  gone. 
'Now  don't  be  high  and  mighty,  but  just  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  tell  you.  I  have  brought  a  copy  of  your  uncle's  will, 
and  also  a  letter  from  him.' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  through  all  this,  is  there  ? 
Boil  it  down,  tell  me  the  gist  of  it,  Roger.' 

He  did  so.  As  far  as  Martin  was  concerned  it  came  to 
this,  that  property  amounting  to  some  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  would  be  his  if  he  claiped  within  ten  years  of  the 
Captain's  death.  Martin  seemed  unmoved  by  the  information, 
but  the  farewell  letter  which  the  Captain  had  written  to  him 
touched  his  heart. 

'  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him  before  he  died,'  said  he. 
*  He  must  have  loved  my  mother  very  much.' 

'  Now  the  dear  old  man  is  dead,  Martin,  is  not  your  chief 
reason  for  not  coming  to  life  removed  ?  You  said  he  was  the 
one  of  all  others  you  did  not  wish  to  know  about  your  birth. 
Ought  you  not  to  keep  the  property  in  the  family  ?  Would  it 
not  be  really  your  mother's  wish,  in  spite  of  the  disclosure 
it  might  entail?  And  you  could  buy  Court-de-Field  if  you 
wished,  and  be  free  to  choose  your  career.' 

'  I  know  all  about  that,'  said  Martin  impatiently.  '  I  thought 
you  understood  me  better.  My  mother  might  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  good  name  for  my  sake,  but  would  you 
have  me  dishonour  her  memory  ? ' 

*  But  no  one — no  one  whose  opinion  she  valued — would 
see  any  dishonour  to  her  name.  We  understand  and  appre- 
ciate what  she  did.  Why  should  you  mind  what  outsiders 
think  ? ' 

'  I  do.  And  I  wUl  not  have  her  good  name  dragged  in 
the  dirt  and  scandal  talked  about  her  after  she  is  dead  to  put 
money  in  my  pocket  My  uncle's  death  puts  it  finally  out  of 
the  question.  If  I  had  gone  to  him  and  told  him,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  would  have  been  the  worst  I  should  have 
had  to  face,  bad  as  that  would  have  been ;  but  now  if  I  claim 
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I  must  do  so  as  Martin  Grenville,  my  father's  eldest  son,  while 
my  brother  keeps  the  title,  and  everything  would  come  out, 
and  I  should  feel  like  Judas  with  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver.' 

Roger  saw  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  say ; 
indeed  Martin's  view  won  his  sympathy,  if  not  his  approval, 
and  he  was  half  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  advocated  the 
policy  of  expediency. 

^  Well,  old  fellow,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  so  no  more  about 
it  Except  one  thing,  by  the  way.  The  death  of  Martin 
Grenville  puts  three  himdred  a  year  into  my  pocket.  If  you 
had  turned  up  you  would  have  been  your  uncle's  sole  trustee 
without  a  doubt,  while  I  now  get  three  hundred  a  year  for 
acting.  Under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  you  won't  hesitate 
to  take  a  hundred  or  two  when  you  want  it  from  me.' 

*  Indeed,  I  won't,'  Martin  laughed ;  *  and  at  once,  if  you 
can  manage  it.  In  a  couple  of  months  I  expect  to  join  the 
Soudan  expedition,  if  they  mean  to  go  beyond  Dongola  ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  a  hundred  would  be  very  acceptable. 
We've  run  very  low  again.' 

*  All  right ;  I  am  very  glad.  I  will  send  it  over  to-morrow 
morning.  And  what  are  your  plans  for  the  next  two 
months  ? ' 

*  I  am  going  to  Ireland  next  week.' 

*  Ireland  ? '     Roger's  look  showed  surprise. 

*  I  am  interested  in  my  mother's  part  of  the  country.  I 
have  friends  there  now,  and  I  may  see  something  of  Miss 
Moriarty.* 

'Oh!'  Roger's  tone  suggested  that  he  had  guessed  the 
reason  for  the  Irish  visit. 

'  What  about  the  business  matters  of  the  Maceys  ? '  asked 
Martin. 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  definite,  but  there  are  rumours.' 

'  It  might  mean  a  postponement,  or  perhaps  a  hurrying  on 
of  the  son's  marriage.' 

'Yes;  it  would  affect  Miss  Gifford  too.  Monkton  is  a 
partner.' 

*  Miss  Gifford ! '  Martin  repeated.  *  We  used  to  call  her 
"  Nancy,"  I  think.' 

'Yes,  "Nancy."     I  should  be  sorry  for  Monkton.' 

*  Would  you  really,  Roger  ? ' 
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'  Yes,'  he  replied  stoutly.  '  I  should  be  sorry  for  anything 
that  affected  the  happiness  of  Nancy.' 

'  She  is  not  in  love  with  him.     It  is  obvious.' 

'  You  cannot  possibly  tell,'  Roger  answered,  almost  angrily, 
though  Martin's  remark  gave  him  definite  satisfaction. 

'I  can  tell;  but  I  suppose  she  likes  him,  and  wants  a 
husband  who  can  give  her  a  comfortable  establishment  There 
seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  worship  of  the  Belly-god. 
Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  see  her  fall  in  love 
with  a  man  who  had  not  a  penny,  and  run  away  with  him. 
Perhaps  she  will  when  it  is  too  late.  There  is  Raleigh,  her 
political  friend.' 

'It's  too  bad  to  speak  about  her  like  that  Even  if  she 
is  not  in  love  with  Monkton,  she  has  promised  to  marry  him, 
and  she  is  an  honourable  girl  and  will  be  true  to  him.' 

'I  suppose  our  standards  of  morality  are  quite  different,' 
said  Martin.  '  Yours  is  British.  It  means  Expediency  and 
Respectability.  I  have  been  away  from  its  influence  so  long 
that  it  has  no  hold  on  me ;  indeed  a  great  deal  of  it  looks 
like  a  mixture  of  laziness  and  cowardice.  Now  you  consider 
it  would  be  right  for  me  to  take  my  uncle's  fortune,  and  sacri- 
fice my  mother's  good  name,  but  it  would  be  wrong  if  I  were 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prevent  a  charming  girl  like 
Nancy  from  marrying  a  man  she  would  probably  not  love. 
Yours  is,  perhaps,  the  modern  Anglo-Christian  view ;  and  yet  I 
thought  the  most  beautiful  flower  of  Christianity  was  chivalry 
for  women.* 

'  If  you  appeal  to  Scripture,  there  is  a  commandment  about 
coveting  your  neighbour's  possessions,'  said  Roger. 

'  Yes,  I  know.  "  Possessions ! "  property  !  that  idea  is  rooted 
in  your  English  minds,  as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  those  for  whom 
the  Commandments  were  first  made — the  women  part  of  the 
possessions.  Look  you !  You  shall  not  covet  your  neighbour's 
house,  nor  his  wife,  nor  his  ass.  The  wife  and  the  ass  are 
coupled  :  it  is  as  wrong  to  want  one  as  the  other.  But — even 
if  I  agree  that  when  a  woman  is  once  married  she  is  pretty 
well  out  of  reach  and  you  had  better  go  your  own  way — as 
long  as  she  is  unmarried  she  is  free  for  the  winning  of 
any  man  strong  enough  to  do  it,  even  if  she  has  made  a 
promise.' 
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*  I  disagree  with  every  word  you  have  said,'  replied  Roger. 
'And   what    constitutes    possession?'   continued    Martin. 

'Buying,  you  think  in  England.  But,  tell  me,  does  the 
brook  by  your  camp  or  the  view  of  the  moor  belong  more 
to  you  or  old  Macey  ?  Did  that  nightingale  belong  to  Keats 
or  to  the  citizen  in  whose  garden  it  was  singing  at  Hampstead  ? 
A  girl  belongs  to  the  man  who  loves  her  best  and  can  make 
her  love  him.' 

'The  nightingale  did  not  care  a  damn  either  about  the 
citizen  or  John  Keats,'  said  Roger ;  '  but  I  understand  your 
drift.  One  man  may  hold  the  debentures,  as  it  were,  in  a 
woman — a  husband  always — while  another  may  hold  prefer- 
ence shares.  Still,  say  what  you  like,  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  respect  a  promise,  and  to  think  more  highly  of  the 
woman  who  is  true  to  one.  Of  course  if  a  good  girl  were 
engaged  not  to  a  man  who  loved  her  deeply,  but  to  a  cad  who 
was  likely  to  make  her  unhappy,  there  might  be  something 
to  justify  an  attempt  to  cut  in.  Now,'  he  added  slyly,  *I 
shouldn't  mind  seeing  a  fellow  like  Horton  Macey,  who  has 
been  philandering  after  Miss  Gifford  while  he  is  engaged  to 
another  girl — I  shouldn't  mind  seeing  him  cut  out.' 

He  had  carried  the  skirmish  into  Martin's  camp.  There 
was  no  want  of  confidence  between  them,  but  on  the  one 
great  theme  they  found  it  difficult  to  be  opea  Nothing  else 
was  said,  but  each  had  learned  something  of  the  other's  secret ; 
Roger  more  than  Martin. 

'  In  case  you  go  to  Egypt  in  a  couple  of  months  shall  I  see 
anything  of  you  in  the  meanwhile  ? '  Roger  asked 

*  I  hope  so.     Where  will  you  be  ? ' 

'Oh,  back  in  my  camp  at  Badger,  I  expect  I  want  a 
little  quiet  and  rest' 

There  was  sincerity  in  his  remark,  absurd  as  it  sounded. 
He  hoped  to  find  a  cure  for  the  trouble  which  was  perplexing 
his  heart  in  a  return  to  his  old  tranquil  life,  in  renewing  that 
good  understanding  between  himself  and  the  universe  which 
came  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  simple  things,  of  interest 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  welfare  of  the  crops,  the 
home- life  of  woodland  creatures,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
humble  people  who  were  his  neighbours. 

*  Rest ! '  Martin  repeated.    *  Poor  hard-worked  man  I    Now 
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/  want  more  activity ;  this  writing  does  not  suit  me.  What 
you  want  is  stirring  up,  Roger,  not  rest' 

'  Ah ! '  Roger  replied,  '  I  expect  we  both  want  a  good  many 
things  that  are  out  of  reach.  I  think  there  is  something 
rather  sweet  and  plaintive  about  our  lives.' 

Martin  laughed.  'You  absurd  old  fellow.  It's  time  we 
had  a  drink  after  all  this  disputing.' 

Mab  had  come  downstairs  and  was  about  to  enter  the  room 
when  the  sound  of  her  own  name  stopped  her.  The  door  was 
slightly  open  and  she  stood  a  moment  hesitating  whether  to 
come  in  or  retire,  but  what  she  heard  arrested  her.  Roger 
had  returned  to  the  subject  of  Martin's  movements. 

*  If  you  are  going  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps  to  Egypt,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  Mab  ? '  he  asked. 

'It's  on  my  mind  dreadfully,'  said  Martin  anxiously. 
'  Really,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  her.' 

*  What  about  her  father  ? ' 

'  Out  of  the  question.  It  would  break  her  heart  to  live  in 
his  surroundings,  the  infernal  old  scamp;  besides,  I  don't 
know  where  he  is.  He  wrote  once  or  twice  for  money,  and  I 
sent  him  what  I  could ;  but  I  have  not  heard  from  him  now 
for  three  months.' 

'  Did  he  approve  of  your  retaining  his  daughter  ? ' 
'  He  pretended  he  did  not,  but  that  was  hypocrisy.' 
'  I  must  tell  you  what  Lady  Macey  remarked  at  that  visit  I 
paid  her,'  said  Roger.  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  repeated  it, 
but  it  cannot  hurt  you  or  the  child.  She  referred  to  your 
visit  to  Badger,  and  asked  some  questions  about  Mab.  *'  I 
consider  it  highly  improper,"  says  she,  "  that  a  girl  of  that  age 
should  live  alone  with  a  man  who  is  no  relation  of  hers,  and 
whose  morals,  I  am  convinced,  are  un-English.  Sir  Parkes 
agrees  with  me,  and  our  vicar's  wife  shares  my  views,  but  my 
son  felt  it  most,  and  we  have  forbidden  Creina  to  continue 
her  friendship  with  this  Mr.  Martin  so  long  as  that  girl  is 

under  his  roof."     I  answered ' 

'That's  your  British  matron  and  your  respectability,' 
Martin  burst  out  angrily.  'I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
more  about  the  old  baggage.' 

'  Yes ;  it's  too  contemptible  to  make  it  worth  while  getting 
angry  about,'  said  Roger,  now  sorry  that  he  had  repeated  Lady 

u 
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Macey's  remarks;  'but  the  difficulty  for  providing  for  Mab 
remains.  Perhaps  the  hundred  pounds  we  spoke  of  may  help 
for  awhile.' 

'  Yes,'  Martin  agreed ;  '  one  of  my  friends  here  has  a  wife 
I  thought  of  consulting.  I  might  take  Mab  to  Ireland,  but  I 
had  rather  not.  And  then  if  I  go  to  Egypt,  of  course  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done,  but  the  hundred  pounds  will 
certainly  help  to  make  matters  easier.  By  the  way,  I  wonder 
she  has  not  come  back.  I  said  half  an  hour,  and  that  was  an 
hour  ago.' 

He  rose  to  call  her,  and  as  he  reached  the  passage  heard 
her  step  on  the  stairs  followed,  a  moment  after,  by  the  sound 
of  her  bedroom  door. 

'  Mab,'  he  called,  '  are  you  coming  down  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  replied  quietly ;  I  am  too  tired' 

He  returned  to  Roger.  '  Poor  little  girl  1  I  suppose  she 
expected  me  to  call  her  before  and  she  got  tired  of  waiting  and 
has  turned  in.' 

But  Mab  had  not  gone  to  bed  AVhile  Martin  and  Roger 
continued  their  conversation  downstairs  she  was  standing,  pale 
and  trembling,  in  her  room.  She  remained  where  she  stood 
for  a  long  time  without  moving,  and  at  last,  without  undressing, 
lay  down  on  her  bed.  There  was  despair  in  her  heart  It 
was  not  the  scandalous  tongue  of  Lady  Macey  which  had 
dealt  the  wound,  but  Martin's  wo.rds.  There  was  no  failure 
in  his  love  for  her;  there  had  been  no  unkindness  in  his 
remarks  about  her  to  Roger ;  but  he  had  spoken  impatiently 
for  the  moment  about  the  difficulty  she  caused  him.  'He 
does  not  really  love  me ;  I  am  a  burden  to  him ' — this  was  her 
one  recurring  thought ;  and,  as  she  lay  awake,  she  determined 
that  she  would  not  be  a  burden  and  a  difficulty  any  longer  to 
him,  the  one  being  whom  she  loved  beyond  all  others.  The 
anonymous  note  she  had  received  that  day  telling  of  her 
father's  illness  suggested  her  course  of  action,  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  go.  She  had  the  address  and  Martin  did  not 
know  it,  so  he  could  not  follow  her.  Early  the  next  morning 
she  put  a  few  things  into  a  bag  and  left  the  house,  unnoticed, 
before  any  one  was  stirring.  The  great  dty  was  adeep  as  she 
took  her  way  along  the  empty  streets. 

Martin  breakfasted  alone,  and  supposing  Mab  to  be  tired 
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and  still  in  her  room  was  unconcerned  at  her  absence.  It 
was  not  until  some  hours  later,  when  he  sent  his  landlady  to 
inquire  how  she  was,  that  he  learned  that  she  was  not  in  the 
house,  and  also  that  her  bed  had  not  been  slept  in  the  night 
before.  His  anxiety  became  alarm  when  the  day  had  passed 
without  tidings  of  her.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her 
departure,  equally  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  means  of  finding  her. 
A  hundred  fears  as  to  what  might  have  happened  to  her  beset 
him,  and  the  best  he  could  hope  was  that  she  had  been  taken 
away  by  her  father.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  start  at  once 
for  Ireland  and  see  Creina,  but  he  now  abandoned  the  project 
and  spent  the  next  ten  days  in  fruitless  search.  He  called  at 
the  address  from  which  her  father  had  previously  written  to 
him  but  found  no  sign  of  him;  he  communicated  with  the 
police,  put  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  walked  the 
streets  of  neighbourhoods  in  which  he  thought  it  possible  Mr. 
Holt  might  choose  his  lodging,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
loss  of  the  little  friend  who  had  been  so  dear  to  him,  the 
doubt  as  to  what  fate  had  befallen  her,  was  a  new  sorrow 
added  to  the  burdens  he  already  had  to  bear.  Eager  as  he 
was  to  be  with  Creina  and  make  the  most  of  the  precious  days 
which  still  allowed  him  a  chance,  however  small,  of  winning 
her,  it  was  not  imtil  he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  further  he 
could  do  on  Mab's  behalf,  that  he  gave  up  the  search  for  the 
time  and  set  out  on  that  other  quest  which  looked  almost 
equaUy  hopeless. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

THE   CONFINES   OF   FRIENDSHIP 

In  a  village  called  Ballyhay,  some  fifteen  miles  eastward  of 
Clogher  Haven,  lived  a  very  old  lady,  Miss  Bridget  Moriarty, 
who  was  Creina's  great  aunt  In  former  years  it  had  been  her 
custom  to  spend  a  summer  month  at  Erinna,  but  lately  the 
journey  had  been  too  much  for  her  and  Creina  had  paid  her 
an  annual  visit  instead.  On  her  return  from  England  after 
remaining  a  short  time  at  home  she  went  to  Ballyhay  for  the 
last  time  before  her  marriage,  and  while  there,  having  little 
society  but  that  of  the  old  lady,  and  much  leisure  for  solitary 
walks,  her  mind  was  constantly  occupied  with  memories  of  her 
visit  to  England  and  thoughts  of  her  approaching  marriage. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  discontented.  Her  love 
of  Nature  did  not  make  the  same  good  fellowship  for  her  in 
lonely  places  as  beforetime ;  the  mountain  path  might  bring 
its  old  recognitions  and  surprises,  its  welcome  of  familiar  flowers, 
and  greetings  of  unexpected  odours  and  colours,  but  there  was 
something  she  looked  for  and  missed.  The  love  of  life  was 
in  her  heart;  she  responded  to  the  kind  influence  of  the  earth's 
blossoming  time ;  but  not  with  her  old  unperplexed  joy. 

If  she  did  not  realise  the  cause  of  her  discontent  a  good 
opportunity  of  discovering  it  was  given  to  her  one  evening  in 
the  unwonted  gloom  which  oppressed  her  consequent  on  the 
performance  of  a  duty.  A  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  her  from 
Martin  Grenville  informing  her  that  he  was  coming  to  Ireland 
and  hoped  to  see  her  within  a  week,  and  she  had  replied,  saying 
that  she  was  away  from  home,  and  that,  as  her  movements  were 
uncertain  she  could  not  see  much  chance  of  their  meeting. 
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The  letter  was  almost  formal,  but  the  '  Dear  Martin,  don't 
come,'  which  she  added  as  a  postscript,  was  significant  She 
felt  like  many  others  who  have  seen  their  duty  clearly,  climbed 
a  stage  towards  fulfilling  it,  and  then  kicked  away  the  ladder 
lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  she  did  not 
like  the  higher  level,  and  showed  a  preoccupation  of  mind 
during  the  evening  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  her 
aunt 

Creina's  decision  had  been  made,  not  in  obedience  to  a 
known  wish  of  Horton  Macey,  but  because  she  herself  desired 
to  be  loyal  to  him,  and  knew  that  Martin's  influence  over  her 
was  growing.  She  was  not  without  a  spirit  of  independence, 
seldom  asserted,  but  active  when  stirred.  It  had  shown  itself 
when  she  had  been  forbidden  to  visit  Lady  Grenville  during 
her  illness,  and  it  had  shown  itself  again  when  Horton  had 
prohibited  her  friendship  with  Martin.  It  was  on  the  day 
after  the  Bristol  meeting  that  he  had  done  so,  prompted  by 
personal  hostility;  but  the  reason  he  had  given — Martin's 
moral  character  and  the  objectionable  presence  of  Mab  in  his 
establishment — ^had  made  Creina  indignant  She  quietly  and 
firmly  refused  to  discontinue  seeing  him,  and  she  won  her 
battle.  Her  independence  gave  her  a  new  value  in  Horton's 
eyes  at  a  time  when  his  self-love  had  been  mortified  by  some 
rough  handling ;  for  Nancy  had  led  him  on  to  recall  the  words 
in  which  he  had  congratulated  himself  on  not  being  en- 
gaged to  her ;  she  had  brought  him  to  a  point  at  which  he 
hinted  that  he  was  still  not  disinclined  to  be  her  suitor; 
and  he  had  received  ample  punishment  for  his  rashness. 
Creina,  after  all,  he  said  to  himself,  is  worth  ten  of  her. 
She  could  appreciate  him,  and  when  he  saw  signs  of  rebellion 
in  her  he  hesitated  to  enforce  his  request.  Besides,  he 
thought,  she  was  going  to  Ireland  and  would  not  see  Martin 
again,  and  when  once  they  were  married  she  would  have  to  do 
as  he  pleased. 

But  though  Creina  would  not  promise  to  break  off  her 
intercourse  with  Martin,  though  the  reasons  given  by  Horton 
rather  stimulated  her  to  foster  it,  she  had  nevertheless  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  for  her  not  to  see 
him.  She  knew  that  he  occupied  a  far  greater  share  of  her 
thoughts  than  was  good  for  her.     Their  walks  together  at 
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Badger  had  given  a  colour  and  warmth  to  their  relationship 
which  she  had  never  contemplated  when  their  friendship 
began.  As  a  friend  only  she  strove  to  think  of  him ;  as  a 
lover  she  would  not  think  of  him ;  but  fancies  of  what  might 
have  been  arose  and  were  lingeringly  rejected,  for  indeed  they 
were  welcome  company.  His  persistent  determination  not  to 
lose  sight  of  her,  the  news  that  he  was  coming  to  Ireland, 
filled  her  with  joy  and  misgiving.  It  was  a  kind  letter  from 
Horton,  received  on  the  same  day  as  Martin's,  that  had  turned 
the  scale  of  her  deliberations  on  the  side  of  conscience  against 
her  wishes,  and  caused  her  to  write  to  Martin  as  she  had  done ; 
but  directly  the  letter  had  been  sent  off  she  longed  to  recall 
it,  and,  though  she  did  not  write  again,  for  several  days  after- 
wards the  barrier  she  had  set  up  between  herself  and  him 
was  a  barrier  also  between  her  and  her  old  joy  in  the  beauty 
of  the  earth. 

Two  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  Creina's  departure  she 
received  another  letter  from  Martin.  No  postman  visited 
Ballyhay,  and  letters  were  delivered  from  Castletown  by  any 
messenger  who  happened  to  be  going  in  the  direction  of  Miss 
Moriarty's  house.  On  this  occasion  it  was  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  Creina  was  walking  in  the  garden  before 
supper,  that  Martin's  letter  was  given  to  her  by  old  Doolan, 
her  aunt's  factotum. 

'  Of  course  I  shall  come,'  wrote  Martin ;  '  and  what  is  more, 
I  cannot  wait  until  you  are  at  home.  I  shall  come  to  Bally- 
hay. I  shall  start  at  once,  and  you  may  expect  me  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.' 

This  was  Tuesday ;  there  was  no  time  to  put  him  off  if  she 
had  wished  to  do  so,  and  she  did  not  wish  it.  Her  heart  leapt; 
she  could  not  conceal  her  delight  from  her  aunt  when  she 
came  in  to  supper. 

'  Come  now,  tell  me  what  has  made  you  look  so  merry, 
child  ? '  she  said. 

The  old  lady  was  deaf  and  did  not  catch  Creina's  reply. 

'  And  it's  blushing  you  are ! '  she  continued. 

*  No,  I'm  sure  I'm  not' 

'  You  think  that  my  old  eyes  are  too  old  to  see,'  said  hei 
aunt  'Now,  I'll  go  bail  you  have  had  a  letter  to-night 
Now,  haven't  you  ? ' 
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Creina  confessed  that  she  had. 

*  And  'tis  from  himself  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  aunt,  it  is  not  really ! ' 

Miss  Moriarty  did  not  hear.     '  I  knew  it ! '  she  cried. 

*  It  is  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Martin,'  Creina  continued  with 
hesitation.  '  He  is  on  a  visit  to  Ireland ;  he  will  perhaps  call 
here  to-morrow  and  see  me.' 

'  Coming  here  !  I  thought  it  was  some  fine  news  you  had 
to  bring  all  that  mischief  into  your  eyes.  And  so  he  had  to 
follow  you  so  soon,  though  he  is  to  keep  you  altogether  in  a 
month  or  two.* 

*  But  it  isn't  Mr.  Macey,  it's  Mr.  Martin,'  said  Creina  in 
difficulty. 

'  I  never  remember  his  name,'  said  the  old  lady  with  an  air 
of  injury.  '  It  begins  with  an  M — ^that's  as  near  as  I  can 
get  to  it  But  Martin's  a  good  name.  Now,  just  run  upstairs 
to  your  room  like  a  good  girl  and  bring  me  his  photograph.  I 
was  meaning  to  ask  you  to  show  it  before.' 

'  I  haven't  one  here,  aunt  There  is  one  at  home,  but  I 
didn't  bring  it' 

*  Shame  1 '  cried  the  old  lady.  '  But  I  suppose  you  keep  his 
picture  safe  in  your  heart  Well,  I  shall  be  seeing  him  myself 
and  I'm  glad  of  it' 

Creina  made  one  more  attempt  to  set  right  the  misunder- 
standing. *  It  is  not  Mr.  Macey,  not  Horton,  who  is  coming,' 
she  said,  speaking  clearly,  *  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Martin.' 

'  Ah !  what  nonsense  is  this  you're  talking  to  me  ? '  replied 
her  aunt  rather  testily.  '  Is  it  likely  you'd  be  having  visits 
fromany other  bachelor  but  your  own?  But  I  saw  the  fun  in  your 
eyes  awhile  ago,  and  I  see  it  is  just  trying  to  play  a  trick  on  me 
you  are.  Well,  well!  you  are  young  and  full  of  mischief, 
but,  thank  God,  as  good  as  gold  with  it  all ! ' 

Creina  made  no  more  effort  to  enlighten  Miss  Moriarty, 
but  waited  for  a  better  opportunity  of  explanation.  As  long 
as  she  remained  with  her  aunt  she  discreetly  tried  to  avoid 
showing  her  excitement,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  she 
read  her  note  again,  and  then  ran  down  to  Doolan's  cottage  to 
tell  him  to  call  at  Castletown  early  in  the  morning  for  letters, 
in  case  there  should  be  a  later  note  from  Martin  to  say  what 
time  he  would  arrive.     As  she  returned  to  the  house,  her  mind 
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was  occupied  in  reviewing  the  dresses  she  had  brought  with 
her  and  in  deciding  which  of  them  she  should  wear  next 
day. 

Creina  opened  her  eyes  next  morning  with  a  feeling  of 
happiness  undefined  in  the  first  moments  of  wakefulness.  She 
heard  the  sound  of  rain  and  went  quickly  to  the  window, 
anxious  for  the  promise  of  a  fine  day,  but  there  was  no  break 
in  the  gray  cloud  and  the  mountains  were  shut  out  in  mist 
If  Martin  had  not  been  coming,  she  would  have  welcomed 
the  rain,  for  the  season  had  been  unduly  dry  and  the  odour  of 
the  garden  and  meadows  which  greeted  her  at  the  window 
were  in  themselves  full  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
sunshine  and  the  loss  of  a  morning  dip  in  the  river.  Not  the 
least  part  of  her  disappointment  about  the  weather  was  its 
influence  on  her  attire.  She  had  wished  to  wear  a  certain 
cotton  frock  which  she  knew  suited^  her,  and  she  was  now 
obliged  to  choose  a  thicker  one ;  there  was  a  straw  hat,  too, 
which  went  well  with  the  cotton  frock,  and  this  had  to  be 
renounced.  She  had  thought  little  about  her  appearance  at 
their  previous  meetings,  and  this  new  conscious  desire  to  look 
her  best,  this  indication  that  she  not  only  wished  to  be  dear  to 
him  as  a  friend  but  attractive  to  him  as  a  girl,  showed  that 
Love  was  taking  the  management  of  many  affairs  which  she 
believed  she  had  under  her  own  control. 

After  all,  she  had  her  desire  about  the  frock,  for  by  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  rain  ceased  and  the  sun  shone  again  over  a 
refreshed  land.  As  it  was  her  last  day  at  Ballyhay  she  could 
not  leave  her  aunt  for  long,  but  after  lunch  she  walked  a  short 
way  towards  Castletown  on  the  chance  of  meeting  Martin. 
The  joy  of  sunshine  after  rain  glorified  the  coimtry.  Never 
had  she  seen  the  tracts  of  furze  bloom  and  the  fields  of  butter- 
cups look  so  gold,  or  the  mountains  so  blue.  The  rain 
endowed  the  afternoon  with  the  odours  of  the  e^rly  morning, 
the  birds  were  singing  songs  of  the  springtime  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  Creina  was  one  with  the  gladness  of  the  earth. 
She  was  hardly  even  an  observer,  for  she  knew  all  the  details 
unconsciously ;  she  had  no  thoughts  of  her  own  separate  from 
her  surroundings,  for  in  them  was  spoken  the  expression  of  her 
heart's  desire. 

If  she  had  met  Martin  now  it  would  have  been  without 
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fear  or  questionings ;  she  could  have  welcomed  him  merrily, 
glad  of  his  presence,  unburdened  by  the  thought  of  to-morrow ; 
but  when  the  time  came  to  turn  back  alone  graver  thoughts 
possessed  her.  Her  feeling  of  disappointment,  her  anxiety 
lest  something  should  after  all  prevent  his  coming,  were  so 
great  that  she  could  not  help  questioning  her  heart  If  it 
were  Horton  she  expected,  the  thought  came,  could  not  she 
wait  till  to-morrow  ?    Or  again,  if  Martin  were  coming  as  her 

lover  and  not  as  her  friend,  would  it  not She  would 

not  allow  herself  the  liberty  of  completing  the  picture  of  her 
greeting  of  him,  but  hurried  homeward,  knowing  that  there  was 
something  wrong  and  beginning  to  understand  clearly  what  it 
was.  She  was  taking  tea  in  the  garden  with  her  aunt  an  hour 
or  so  later  when  Martin  at  last  appeared  at  the  gate.  She  ran 
to  meet  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome  and  undisguised  delight 

'  Then  you  are  glad  to  see  me  ? '  he  said.  '  I  see  you  are. 
It  is  no  use  saying  you  are  vexed  with  me  for  coming.' 

'  I  am  angry  with  you  for  coming,  but  I  am  glad  you  have 
come,'  she  replied.  '  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  you.  You 
must  tell  my  aunt  who  you  are.  I  can't  persuade  her  that  you 
are  not  Horton.' 

'  I  wish  I  were ;  at  least,  I  am  very  thankful  I  am  not' 

'  My  aunt  is  deaf,  but  if  you  talk  too  loud  to  her  she  will  be 
offended.     She  would  rather  not  hear.' 

'Then  I  can't  explain  who  I  am,'  said  Martin  laughing. 
*  Does  it  matter  ? ' 

'  Yes,  of  course.    Come,  she  will  wonder  why  we  are  so  long. ' 

The  old  lady  surveyed  Martin  critically  but  not  without 
approval  in  her  look.  She  received  him  with  old-fashioned 
dignity.  'You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  my  cottage,  and  it  was 
kind  of  you  to  come.' 

'It  is  you  who  are  kind  in  giving  such  a  welcome  to  a 
stranger.' 

She  caught  his  last  words.  *  Indeed,'  said  she,  '  how  could 
I  think  you  a  stranger  ?     No,  but  one  of  oiu:  own  family.' 

Martin  and  Creina  exchanged  glances,  neither  of  them 
spoke. 

'  And  where  is  Mr.  Macey's  luggage  ? '  the  old  lady  con- 
tinued, addressing  Creina. 

*  Mr.  Martin,'  corrected  Creina. 
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*  Ay,  Mr.  Martin,  of  course ;  it's  very  deaf  I'm  getting  and 
names  bother  me.  You  will  have  left  your  things  at  Castle- 
town ? '  she  suggested. 

'  I  have  a  room  at  the  inn,  there,'  he  replied. 
Creina  repeated  this  to  her  aunt   who  always  heard  her 
without  much  difficulty. 

*  At  the  inn  at  Castletown — that  shebeen  shop  ?  *  she  ex- 
claimed almost  indignantly.  Riordan's  indeed !  What  credit 
you  give  us  for  hospitality,  sir !  Creina,  be  off  this  minute  and 
send  Doolan  for  Mr.  Martin's  luggage,  for  'tis  at  Ballyhay  he'll 
stay  and  nowhere  else.' 

They  accepted  the  situation — Martin  with  great  content, 
Creina  with  timidity.  She  went  to  find  Doolan,  and  during 
her  absence  Martin's  conversation  with  the  old  lady  made 
subsequent  explanation  still  more  difficult 

'Tis  a  quiet  place  and  dull  after  London,'  said  Miss 
Moriarty,  believing  herself  to  be  addressing  a  future  baronet ; 
'  but  I  have  no  need  to  be  anxious  about  your  entertainment 
while  Creina  is  under  the  same  roof.' 

Martin  assented  warmly,  and  if  his  words  were  not  all  heard, 
the  look  in  his  eyes  was  sufficient  assurance  to  the  old  lady 
how  well  her  darling  was  appreciated. 

'  But  I  like  the  place  in  itself,'  Martin  added ;  '  I  like  this 
mountain  country  better  than  any  place  I  know.' 

'  And  you  an  Englishman  ! ' 

'But  I  am  half-Irish;  my  mother  belonged  to  a  Kerry 
family.' 

'  Indeed,  it  is  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  and  glad  I  am  toa 
What  a  strange  quiet  girl  she  is  not  to  have  told  me  !  Twas 
a  cold,  proud  Englishman  I  was  expecting  to  see.' 

'  And  didn't  she  talk  about  me  ? ' 

•Hardly  a  word,  but  thafs  her  way — and  who'd  know 
her  way  better  than  you  ?  But  'twas  not  for  want  of  thinking. 
Ever  since  the  letter  came  to  say  you  were  coming  she's  been 
another  creature,  running  about  the  place  and  singing  and 
watching  for  the  sun,  and  now  you're  here  she  is  just  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse  again.  Take  a  walk  round  the  place.  Show  Mr. 
Martin  the  fruit-garden,'  she  said  to  Creina  as  she  returned, 
•and  111  stay  here  awhile  longer.  I  know  'tis  just  longing 
you  are  to  be  alone  together.' 
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If  Creina  had  been  a  properly  constituted  Irish  girl — that 
is,  according  to  the  English  fancy,  which  accepts  only  one  type 
— she  would  have  enjoyed  the  situation,  revelled  in  the  mis- 
understanding, and,  with  no  disloyalty  to  her  lover,  have  made 
the  most  of  her  opportunity  of  entertaining  her  friend.  But 
she  was  ill  at  ease  and  troubled  about  the  misconception,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  difficult  as  it  was  she  determined  to  end  it. 

'  You  ought  to  have  helped  me  to  explain  who  you  are,' 
she  said  to  Martin. 

*  Why  ?     Isn't  it  rather  good  fun  ?     Does  it  matter  ? ' 
'Yes,   it  does  matter — ^to  me  at  least    I  don't  like  it, 

Martin,  I  don't  like  it.' 

'  Well,  dear,  we'll  tell  her  when  we  go  back ;  it  will  be  easy 
enough.' 

'  And  you  mustn't  call  me  "  dear  " ;  don't  fancy  I  am  angry 
with  you,  but  you  ought  to  understand.    Please,  dear  Martin.' 

'  But  you  said  "  dear  "  also,'  he  said  triumphantly.  '  Now, 
don't  be  an  unkind  girl  any  more.' 

'  Well,'  said  Creina,  laughing  half-shyly,  half-mischievously, 
*  what  business  have  you  here  ? ' 

'  How  delightfully  well  you  are  looking.' 

'  But  answer  my  question.' 

'  You  see  I  /uid  to  come ;  there  is  so  much  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  so  many  things  we  began  to  talk  about  and  left  un- 
finished.' 

'  It  was  you  did  all  the  talking,  and  I  just  agreed  to  all  you 
said.  And  so  you  have  come  all  the  way  to  Ireland  because 
you  like  a  good  listener.' 

*  To  see  my  dearest  friend.' 

*  Wasting  your  valuable  time  when  you  ought  to  be  hard 
at  work  achieving  those  ambitions  we  know  about,  or  on  your 
way  to  Egypt  to  serve  your  country.' 

*  To  Egypt ! '  he  repeated.  *  I  spoke  to  you  about  it  at  the 
meeting.     You  asked  me  not  to  go.' 

'  Did  I  ?  Well,  it  seems  a  pity  you  should  go  back  there 
after  all  you  have  suffered.' 

With  the  growing  consciousness  of  the  new  element  in  her 
friendship  for  Martin,  Creina  was  shielding  her  feelings  with 
words.  She  had  spoken  more  frankly,  had  shown  no  care  to 
conceal  her  interest  when  last  they  met 
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'  And  how  much  am  I  going  to  see  of  you  ? '  Martin  asked. 
*  When  do  you  leave  here  ? ' 

*  To-morrow.' 

*  To-morrow  !     For  Erinna  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and  where  are  you  going  ? ' 

*The  same  way  of  course — ^to  Clogher.  We  might  go 
together  perhaps.' 

'  I  drove  here  in  my  cart,'  said  Creina,  '  and  am  going  to 
drive  back.  There  might  be  room  for  you  if  you  have  no 
heavy  luggage.' 

'  Oh,  I  think  that  is  a  good  arrangement ! ' 

'  And  now  I  shaU  go  and  get  the  explanation  over  with  my 
aunt.     She  is  just  going  in.' 

Creina  took  the  old  lady's  hand  and  went  to  the  house 
with  her. 

'Doolan  has  not  yet  started,'  she  said  when  they  were 
indoors ;  '  and  before  he  goes  I  must  explain  to  you.  It  is  Mr. 
Macey  I  am  engaged  to,  not  Mr.  Martin.  He  is  only  my 
friend.'  The  old  lady  looked  bewildered.  'Dear  aunt,' 
Creina  continued, '  I  tried  to  explain,  but  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing. Mr.  Martin  is  a  great  friend,  my  greatest  friend, 
but  he  is  not — he  is  not  Horton.' 

'  Then  what  does  he  want  here  ? '  her  aunt  asked  sharply. 

'  I  don't  know.  At  least,  he  was  going  to  stay  at  Clogher, 
and  heard  I  was  here  and  came.     We  are  great  friends.' 

'  Indeed,  I  see  that,  and — well,  'tis  just  an  afternoon  call 
to  be  sure.'     She  smiled  significantly. 

'  So  I  think  he  had  better  not  stay  here,'  said  Creina. 

'  Poor  young  man ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Moriarty,  really  sorry 
that  Martin  was  not  the  right  man,  for  she  was  favourably 
impressed  by  him.  'Wouldn't  it  be  inhospitable  to  send  him 
away  after  asking  him  to  stay.     An  old  freind  you  say  too.' 

'  His  mother  was  my  dear  friend,  aunt' 

'  And  do  you  think  there  is  any  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  stay  here  to-night  ?  Could  we  let  him  go  to  Riordan's  ? 
Not  at  all ;  let  Doolan  go.  This  is  your  last  night,  and  he'll 
help  to  make  us  merry.  Ah ! '  she  laughed,  '  what  a  sly  child 
it  is.' 

'  Indeed,'  Creina  pleaded,  '  I  could  not  help  his  coming ;  I 
did  not  want  him  to  come.' 
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*  Then  will  we  send  him  away  ?  * 

*Yes,  I  think  we  had  better — to-morrow  morning,  aunt. 
Perhaps  it  will  seem  unkind  to  do  so  to-night' 

Creina's  engagement  had  placed  a  restraint  upon  her  spirit 
at  the  time  when  it  was  ready  for  generous  growth.  She  had 
been  loyal  to  Horton,  and  had  allowed  her  fancies  no  liberty 
of  flight ;  but  the  checked  forces  of  the  blossoming  time  were 
at  work  the  while — there  were  stored  treastires  of  love,  accumu- 
lated energy  of  mischief,  waiting  for  expression.  The  know- 
ledge that  this  meeting  with  Martin  was  contraband  gave  her  a 
new  and  unexpected  pleasure,  due  to  the  revolt  of  her  spirit 
from  an  artifidal  relationship,  its  assertion  of  that  element  of 
wickedness  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  every  good  girl ; 
but  she  could  not  bear  pretence.  Her  pleasure  in  the  meeting 
with  Martin  would  have  been  injured  if  he  had  been  mistaken 
for  her  betrothed.  Now  she  felt  a  right  to  welcome  him,  and 
she  was  ready  almost  to  presume  on  her  aunt's  half-sanction 
of  an  unusual  friendship— the  '  what  a  sly  child  it  is '  of  the 
old  lady. 

They  looked  forward  to  having  a  long  evening  together,  she 
with  hardly  less  delight  than  he ;  but  they  reckoned  without 
their  hostess.  Miss  Moriarty,  either  in  honour  of  her  guest  or 
because  it  was  Creina's  last  night,  or  perhaps  from  a  .sense  of 
propriety,  instead  of  retiring  to  her  room  immediately  after  the 
evening  meal,  remained  with  them.  A  short  stroll  in  the  garden, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  old  lady  was  awaiting  their  return, 
was  the  only  chance  they  had  of  being  alone  together  until  she 
went  to  bed ;  and  then,  as  she  left,  it  was  with  an  injunction 
to  Creina  to  follow  almost  immediately. 

'I  hope  you  will  not  be  lonesome,'  she  said,  accepting 
Martin's  arm  as  she  rose  to  go ;  '  but  we  are  early  people,  and 
Creina  has  a  journey  before  her  to-morrow.  Come  to  my  room 
and  say  good-night  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  my  dear,'  she  added. 

'  Quarter  of  an  hour ! '  repeated  Martin  ruefully  to  Creina 
when  he  returned ;  '  how  shall  I  make  the  most  of  it  ? ' 

'  But  we  have  all  to-morrow,'  said  Creina,  sitting  down. 

'Yes,  but  the  evening  is  the  best  time.  To-morrow  we 
shall  be  driving  along  a  road.' 

'  I  was  thinking — mightn't  we  walk,  perhaps,'  she  suggested, 
*  over  the  mountains  ? ' 
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'Walk!    Could  you?     How  far  is  it?' 

*  Not  more  than  fifteen  miles  over  the  mountains ;  but  I 
don't  know  the  first  half  of  the  path.  It  is  twenty-five  miles 
by  the  road.' 

'  Oh  1  we  can  find  the  path,'  said  he  with  delight  '  Fifteen 
miles — we  can  start  early,  and  do  it  comfortably.  It  will  be 
the  best  day  I  ever  had.  Another  stage  of  the  journey  we  began 
that  day  on  the  moor  at  Badger.  How  much  longer  have  I 
now  before  you  go  ? ' 

'  A  minute,'  she  said,  laughing. 

*  Five  at  the  least ;  how  I  wish  it  were  an  hour.  Well,  here 
we  are  together  again,  Creina ;  and  if  you  knew  how  happy  it 
makes  me  to  see  you,  you  would  quite  forgive  me  for  disobey- 
ing your  orders  and  coming.' 

'  I  think  I  have  forgiven  you.     Do  I  look  displeased  ? ' 

*  You  look — I  never  saw  you  look  so  sweet  before.' 

'If  you  say  things  like  that  I  shall  drive  by  myself  to- 
morrow,' said  Creina  smiling;  'and  I  must  resdly  go  now. 
Good-night,  Martin.' 

'  Do  you  mind  my  being  so  fond  of  you  ? '  he  said  as  she 
was  going. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  like  it,'  she  answered ;  '  I  am  q/raid  I  do,' 
and  she  hurried  away,  wondering  at  herself,  and  troubled  at 
what  she  had  said. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

A   NIGHT   ON   THE   MOUNTAINS 

The  mists,  which  in  the  early  morning  hid  the  mountains  and 
threatened  to  bar  the  path  to  Martin  and  Creina,  lifted  as  the 
sun  rose  higher,  and  melted  along  the  outline  of  the  higher 
peaks  and  above  the  passes  of  Vonaire.  The  first  part  of  their 
way  followed  the  river  through  a  region  of  half-cultivated 
country,  where  little  belts  of  fir-trees  marked  scattered  home- 
steads, and  the  fields  were  enclosed  by  low  walls  of  gray  lime- 
stone and  great  banks  grown  thick  with  furze  in  full  bloom. 
It  was  a  morning  of  bright  light  and  colotir;  a  country  of 
yellow  foregrounds  and  blue  distances.  On  one  side  of  the 
river  the  upward  slope  of  the  fields  hid  the  stretch  of  moorland 
between  them  and  the  far  barrier  of  mountains;  and  here, 
owing  to  the  dryness  and  warmth  of  the  season,  which  had  been 
retarding  to  the  grass  and  kind  to  the  meadow  flowers,  the 
buttercups  completely  covered  the  green  undergrowth,  and 
made  of  the  river-banks  golden  foothills  against  the  blue  sum- 
mits in  the  west  Farther  down,  where  the  waters  of  the  stream 
were  not  discernible,  its  windings  could  be  traced  for  long  dis- 
tances by  the  lines  of  alders  and  young  oaks,  dull  green  and 
dusky  orange,  and  the  beds  of  blue  monk's-hood  which  grew  on 
its  banks ;  but  upward  its  course  was  visible  for  miles,  leaping 
among  boulders,  and  narrowing  until  it  was  but  a  flash 
of  falling  water  on  the  mountain  side.  This  way  lay  their 
path. 

Here  was  a  day,  here  an  opportunity,  for  a  lover  1  The 
world  was  far  away,  the  mountain  girl  was  in  her  mountain 
home,  free  from  artificial  restraints;  the  happy  lonely  path 
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climbing  to  the  edge  of  the  old  world,  was  theirs  alone,  and 
beyond  it,  to-day  or  never,  a  sight  of  Eldorado ;  for  Martin 
knew  that  another  day  of  their  old  relationship— on  his  side 
love  trying  to  play  at  friendship,  on  hers  of  genuine  friendship, 
so  it  seemed  to  him,  so  sweet  that  it  only  differed  from  love  by 
reason  of  the  giver^s  own  unconsciousness  of  its  warmth — 
another  day  of  uncertainty  was  impossible,  and  yet  he  delayed 
the  hour  of  plain  speech,  loath  to  trouble  her  happy  mood  or 
disturb  the  freedom  of  their  intercourse  by  disclosure  of  the 
passion  which  was  crying  for  expression  in  his  heart.  Indeed, 
her  high  spirits  troubled  him.  She  seemed  so  readily  to  accept 
the  relationship  of  an  ideal  friendship  with  content ;  she  was  so 
simply  glad  to  be  with  him,  so  merry  at  the  thought  of  their 
expedition;  and  thus  it  happened  that  for  awhile  their  talk 
was  the  talk  of  friends  well  pleased  to  be  together  again  after 
parting,  interested  in  one  another  and  in  the  simple  incidents 
of  their  journey.  He  told  her  the  story  of  Mab's  disappear- 
ance and  of  his  fruitless  search,  and  found  her  even  more  con- 
cerned than  he  had  expected.  She  gave  some  relief  to  his  fears 
by  her  confidence  that  Mab  had  returned  to  her  father  guided 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  would  no  doubt  communicate  with  him 
before  long,  and  she  was  eager  with  suggested  plans  for  his 
renewed  search  when  he  returned  to  London. 

At  a  little  upland  farm  at  the  farthest  edge  of  cultivation  on 
the  mountain  side  they  took  their  midday  meal.  Some  provi- 
sion for  the  way  contained  in  Martin's  knapsack,  helped  by  the 
milk  and  oatcake  and  kettle  at  the  farmhouse,  made  good  fare 
for  hungry  travellers,  and  a  nook  in  the  heather  among  the 
rocks  hard  by  good  resting-place  for  loving  wayfarers.  They 
both  remembered,  at  the  same  moment,  their  last  picnic  to- 
gether on  the  moor  above  Badger. 

*  How  much  better  this  is ! '  said  Creina ;  *  I  mean  the  scene, 
the  mountains,  and  the  great  horizons.' 

'  And  there  we  had  to  turn  back,'  said  he ;  '  here  we  are 
going  on.* 

'  Yes,  and  up.  The  mountain  air  excites  me.  I  feel  happier 
every  step  we  climb.' 

*  When  you  are  by  yourself,  do  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  indeed,  I  always  do ! ' 

'  But  never  so  much  as  now  ? ' 
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*No/  she  admitted,  'not  often — well,  perhaps  never  so 
much  as  now.' 

'  Creina,  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you.' 

'  And  I  am  always  so  ready  to  listen,  Martin.' 

*  But  you  are  happy.' 

'  And  do  you  wish  me  not  to  be  ? ' 

'  What  I  said  might  make  you  unhappy.' 

'  Nothing  you  could  say  would,  even  if  it  made  me  sad,  like 
your  news  about  Mab.  Unhappiness  and  sadness  are  so  differ- 
ent; and  if  you  are  unhappy  about  anything,  might  not  I 
help  you  ? ' 

'  How  dear  you  are  I '  he  said,  looking  at  her,  and  imable  to 
repress  his  admiration.     '  There  is  no  one  like  you.' 

'  You  are  always  praising  me  too  much,'  she  answered, '  and 
all  the  time  I  don't  feel  half  worthy  to  be  your  friend.' 

'  Creina,  it  is  like  coming  back  to  England  after  banishment 
to  be  near  you,'  he  continued ;  '  it's  home,  and  springtime  at 
home.  When  I  cannot  see  you  I  think  of  you,  just  as  I  used 
to  think  of  the  springtime  at  home  when  I  was  in  the  desert ; 
and,  oh,  dearest  girl !  every  one  must  love  you,  but  no  one  can 
love  you  as  I  do.' 

He  was  standing  close  beside  her,  and  he  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it.  She  did  not  take  it  away,  but  her  hand  trembled, 
and  she  did  not  look  at  him.  His  words  suddenly  gave  her 
clear  sight,  but  she  felt  helpless  in  face  of  the  revelation.  She 
saw  the  nature  of  his  love  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time  of  hers 
for  him,  and  a  great  delight  filled  her  heart  and  a  great  fear. 
Martin  was  even  more  deeply  moved,  but  he  compelled  himself 
to  be  calm. 

'  I  have  shown  you  my  heart  at  last,  dear,'  he  said,  '  and  it 
is  all  yours.     If — if  you  love  me  as  I  have  sometimes  hoped 

'  he  saw  her  trouble  and  checked  himself.     Her  eyes 

were  full  of  tears,  and  she  tried  to  speak  but  could  not 

'  Come  let  us  walk  on,  Creina,  and  talk  about  it  quietly. 
It  is  such  a  great  thing — ^the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  for 
me,  and  perhaps  for  you.  Now,'  he  continued,  as  she  came 
to  his  side,  and  they  walked  slowly  along  the  mountain  path, 
'  shall  we  be  friends  again  just  as  we  were  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  talk  about  it  quietly  like  chums  ? '  He  took  her  hand 
again,  and  they  went  along  in  silence  for  a  minute. 

X 
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'  Have  I  made  my  friend  unhappy  ? '  he  then  asked. 

*  Yes/  she  answered. 

'  Does  she  love  him  less  than  before  ? ' 
'  Oh  no !  no  ! ' 

*  More  ? ' 

'  No,  not  more.  But  dear,  dear  Martin,  it  is  impossible. 
Why  cannot  you  let  me  love  you  in  my  own  way  ?  * 

*  Your  own  way  ?  You  mean  the  old  way.  Is  it  possible  ? 
Creina,  don't  you  love  me  better  than  you  thought  ?  Better 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world  ? ' 

'  You  must  not  ask  me ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  love 
you,'  she  cried  desperately.  *  There  are  others  to  think  of, 
and  it  is  not  right  of  you.' 

*  Creina,  you  do  love  me  ? ' 

'Yes,'  she  answered,  *you  know  I  do.  I  love  you  too 
much ;  but  it  is  wrong ;  it  b  not  honourable.' 

He  was  confronted  with  the  difficulty  he  had  feared.  He 
had  to  face  unknown  intangible  forces.  He  had  not  to  fight 
for  her,  to  win  or  lose,  but  against  her.  For  his  own  part  he 
saw  as  timidity  rather  than  as  honour  the  decision  of  a  woman 
to  marry  one  man  when  she  loved  another,  because  she  had 
promised  to  do  so ;  but  if  Creina  had  been  a  girl  ready  to 
thrust  aside  such  scruples  she  would  have  been  different  in 
other  ways  also,  another  girl,  not  the  Creina  he  loved. 

'Everything  depends  upon  how  much  you  love  me,'  he 
said  '  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  yourself.  But  it  is  a  cruel 
thing  and  a  hopeless  thing  for  a  girl  to  marry  a  man  if  she 
loves  another  better.  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  could  give 
you  up — I  know  I  could — ^if  I  believed  that  there  was  any 
one  else  that  you  loved  better.' 

'  Horton  loves  me,'  she  replied,  trying  to  hide  her  distress, 
'and  I  love  him  too,  and  I  have  promised.  Oh,  Martin, 
cannot  you  see !  why  won't  you  see  ?  I  can  love  you  too ; 
nothing  can  alter  my  love  for  you.  Why  won't  you  let  me 
love  you  in  my  own  way  ? ' 

'  In  your  own  way,  my  darling ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  that  is 
just  the  way  I  want  you  to  love  me.  Your  own  way,  if  you 
knew  it,  is  not  the  way  you  are  trying  to  love  me.  Wben  you 
made  that  promise  you  did  not  know  me,  or  you  would  never 
have  made  it,  and  I  claim  you  for  my  own.     Because  another 
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man  happened  to  be  first  why  should  that  give  you  to  him 
if  he  cannot  hold  your  love  against  all  the  world  ?  He  had 
the  best  chance.  No  one  else  ought  to  have  any.  But  I 
know  now  that  he  has  no  right  to  you,  and  if  you  married 
him but  you  will  not,  Creina;  you  cannot' 

'  I  must,'  she  said.  '  I  will.  And  I  love  him  too,  and  he 
trusts  me.  Please,  please,  say  no  more.'  She  could  bear  the 
strain  no  longer,  and  ended  in  a  flood  of  tears.  Her  whole 
manner  contradicted  her  words.  He  understood  the  conflict 
that  was  going  on  in  her  heart ;  but  he  saw  also  that  her  love 
had  not  that  authority — had  not  yet  at  least  grown  to  that 
strength  when  it  gives  a  new  commandment  to  the  soul,  and 
that  her  sense  of  honour,  all  the  simple  truth  of  her  nature, 
was  calling  her  away  from  him. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  flUed  him  with  a  longing  to  take  her 
in  his  arms  and  comfort  her,  but  he  refrained:  there  was 
little  indeed  in  his  manner  to  show  how  deeply  he  was  stirred. 

*  Come,  sweetheart,'  he  said,  *  I  will  not  trouble  you  any 
more  now.  Come  along  and  be  friends ;  we  have  a  long  way 
before  us.' 

He  talked  deliberately  for  awhile  on  other  things — of  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  of  his  own  work,  and  of  Mab — while 
she  remained  silent  or  gave  occasional  brief  assents  to  his 
remarks ;  but  after  a  while  their  eyes  met  in  a  sudden  smile, 
such  as  those  who  have  quarrelled  without  cause  give  each 
other. 

'  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  have  just  been  talking  about,' 
said  he. 

'  And  I  have  not  been  listening,'  she  answered. 

'What  I  said  before — the  other  subject,  when  you  were 
listening — is  not  finished  yet ;  is  it,  Creina  ? ' 

'  No.  Perhaps  it  can  never  be  finished,  Martin.  I  know, 
I  see,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  quite  the  same  as  before.  We 
must  understand  each  other  better,  but  please  say  no  more 
about  it  now.' 

'  All  right,  well  forget  it  for  a  while,  and  let  us  have  one 
of  our  great  expeditions.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  said ;  '  I  think  we  might' 

'  There  were  others  with  us  the  last  time,  but  we  left  them 
behind,  you  remember.     I  have  come  over  to  see  you,  and 
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we  have  just  met     You  have  come  to  meet  me  on  the  moun- 
tain path  in  your  own  country,  and * 

*  Oh  Martin,  don't,'  she  interrupted ;  *  it  only  makes  the 
reality  seem  harder  afterwards.' 

*  And  I  was  wondering  when  I  should  meet  you,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  and  whether  you  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me.  And 
when  you  caught  sight  of  me  you  ran  to  meet  me,  and  then  I 
knew  how  glad  you  were,  and  it  made  me  so  happy  and  so 
proud  that  I  would  not  have  exchanged  that  minute  for  all 
the  other  triumphs  the  world  could  give.  And  what  made 
me  proudest  was,  that  you  had  been  forbidden  to  come  and 
the  path  was  dangerous.  And  you  did  not  think  of  the 
blame  or  the  danger,  and  came  to  me  because  you  loved  me 
better  than  everything  else.' 

At  first  the  picture  had  gladdened  her,  but  now  she  was 
pained.  'And  supposing  I  had  not  come  ?'  she  asked.  '  If 
I  had  promised  I  would  not,  and  had  been  true  to  my  pro- 
mise even  if  I  had  longed  to  come — then  you  would  not 
have  cared  for  me  ?  It  is  not  really  me  that  you  love  but  the 
picture  of  what  you  want  me  to  be.' 

'  I  could  not  love  you  more  than  I  do,  and  I  think  nothing 
could  make  me  love  you  less,'  he  answered ;  '  but  I  believe 
my  picture  is  the  real  Creina,  though  perhaps  she  does  not 
know  it,  and  I  see  you  have  not  yet  found  out  how  much  I 
love  you.  Why,  I  often  wish  you  were  half  as  beautiful  and 
half  as  lovable  as  you  are,  for  I  could  still  give  up  everything 
else  for  you,  and  feel  poor  in  having  so  little  to  give.' 

'  Don't,  don't  say  such  things,'  she  pleaded  again.  '  I 
feel  so  unworthy,  and  you  make  me  love  you  so  much.' 

*  Don't  you  wish  to  ? ' 

'  No.  I  don't  know.  You  promised  to  say  nothing  more 
about  it  for  a  while.' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  I  hate  troubling  you.  I  want  to  be  on 
your  side  in  everything ;  but  I  can't  help  it  Looking  at  you 
makes  me  forget  my  promise,  but  I  will  try  to  remember.' 

For  the  first  time  for  an  hour  he  took  note  of  his  surround- 
ings. The  windings  of  a  glen  through  which  they  were  climb- 
ing completely  shut  out  the  view  of  the  valley  below.  They 
were  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  peaks  and  ravines  and  rocky 
buttresses,  and  enfolded  by  the  solitude  of  mountain  cloisters. 
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The  lonely  note  of  an  ouzel,  the  distant  rash  of  falling  waters, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness.  The  world  of 
men  was  far  away,  and  they  had  come  into  that  other  world 
of  silence  and  mystery  unawares  without  noticing  the  steps  of 
transition.  After  a  few  miles  of  walking  along  a  path  which 
constantly  grew  rougher,  it  occurred  to  Martin  to  ask  Creina 
if  she  knew  where  they  were.  The  afternoon  was  getting  late, 
and  the  forming  of  mist  on  the  distant  mountain -summits 
caused  him  some  anxiety. 

^  I  thought  we  were  on  the  Pass  of  Vonaire,'  she  replied, 
'  but  now  I  am  sure  we  are  not  I  think  we  are  getting  too 
far  north  and  ought  to  climb  up  here  on  the  left.' 

'  It  is  pretty  steep,'  he  said,  looking  at  the  rocky  moimtain- 
side.     '  Are  you  tired  at  all  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  she  answered ;  *  but  look  1 ' 

While  they  were  speaking  a  mist  came  rolling  down  the 
side  of  the  glen,  and  the  change  it  made  in  the  scene  was 
strangely  sudden.  Directly  overhead  was  still  a  space  of  blue 
sky  across  which  thin  wisps  of  fog  were  chased  by  the  wind ; 
but,  where  a  few  minutes  ago  peaks  had  stood  clear  in  the 
sunshine,  there  were  now  but  transient  glimpses  of  purple 
slopes  set  in  the  clouds,  and  ghostly  outlines  of  rocks  menacing 
above  obscured  abysses.  Creina's  delight  in  the  mysterious 
beauty  of  the  transformation,  her  interest  in  Martin's  wonder, 
was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  apprehension. 

'  We  cannot  go  up,'  she  said. 

'  Will  it  clear? '  he  asked.  '  You  know  the  ways  of  these 
mountains.' 

*  It  may  go  as  quickly  as  it  came,  or  it  may  stay  on  the 
peaks  all  night  We  cannot  go  up ;  we  must  keep  to  the 
lower  path  even  if  it  is  longer.' 

Every  minute  the  mist  grew  thicker  until  the  mountains 
were  entirely  obscured,  but  the  path  along  the  glen  was  still 
visible  for  some  distance  ahead.  At  the  next  turn  in  its 
windings  Martin  caught  sight  of  a  cottage  and  gave  an  excla- 
mation of  delight. 

'  Here  is  a  bit  of  luck,'  he  cried.  ^  Now  we  shall  find  out 
where  we  are,  and  perhaps  get  that  cup  of  tea  you  were  crying 
out  for.' 

'  Oh/  she  laughed,  '  they  never  have  tea ;  we  are  far  too 
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poor ;  but  I  don't  want  it ;  all  I  want  is  to  know  where  we 
are  and  to  get  on.' 

When  they  reached  the  cottage  they  found  it  empty, 
though  there  were  signs  of  recent  occupatioa  It  was  a  little 
one-roomed  cabin  of  the  roughest  building,  its  window  un- 
glazed,  its  floor  of  mud,  and  for  chimney  nothing  but  a  hole 
in  the  roof  above  the  hearth.  It  contained  neither  chair  nor 
table,  but  there  was  a  bed  of  dried  heather,  and  a  pile  of  peat 
sods  on  the  floor,  and  an  iron  pot  stood  in  the  whit8  embers 
of  a  burned-out  Are.  After  a  glance  round,  Martin  went  to  the 
door  and  gave  a  loud  halloo  on  the  chance  of  the  occupant 
being  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  there  was  no 
reply. 

'  I  expect,'  Crdna  said,  '  it  is  a  hut  used  sometimes  by  a 
shepherd  or  a  keeper,  and  he  has  gone  away  down  to  Clogher 
or  somewhere.     What  a  disappointment ! ' 

'  Yes ;  but  it  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  all  the  same,' 
Martin  replied.     '  Look  at  the  glen  now  ! ' 

The  mist  had  descended  and  completely  filled  it ;  there 
was  no  path  discernible.  '  We  could  not  have  gone  on,  you 
see,  at  present,  and  you  would  have  got  wet  through.  It 
might  have  been  much  worse.  We  might  have  been  lost  on 
the  mountain.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it.  First  we'll 
have  tea,  and  then  we'll  hold  a  council'  She  could  not  but 
respond  to  his  cheerfulness,  though  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  anxious. 

*  Where  is  the  tea  to  come  from  ? '  she  laughed. 

He  took  off  his  knapsack  and  produced  its  contents  with 
some  pride.  There  were  biscuits  and  chocolate,  a  flask  ot 
spirits,  and  a  small  packet  of  tea.  *  Your  aunt  put  them  in,' 
he  explained,  ^  on  the  chance  of  our  finding  a  kettle  on  our 
travels.     I  wonder  if  there  is  one  ? ' 

There  was  no  kettle,  but  they  agreed  that  the  iron  pot 
would  do  nearly  as  welL  Martin  made  a  fire  of  heather  and 
peats,  and  went  out  for  water  to  the  little  stream  that  ran 
beside  the  cabin,  while  Creina  explored  the  room,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  cupboard  which  contained  a 
plate,  a  mug,  and  a  large  cake  of  whole-meal  bread.  Before 
long  they  had  the  pot  boiling  over  a  glowing  fire  of  peats,  and 
were  seated  in  front  of  it  on  piles  of  dry  heather.      They 
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found  neither  milk  nor  sugar,  and  had  to  drink  their  tea  out 
of  the  same  mug,  but  they  assured  each  other  that  they  found 
it  excellent,  and  were  hungry  enough  to  enjoy  the  cake  of 
wheatmeal  without  butter. 

*  How  jolly  it  would  be,'  said  Creina,  *  if  it  were  not  for 
the  anxiety.' 

*  It  is  the  best  picnic  we  ever  had,  Creina ;  now  isn't  it  ? ' 
he  asked  ;  '  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  anxious  about ;  we  are 
all  right  here.' 

'  But  if  the  mist  should  not  clear  ? ' 

'  We  won't  bother  about  that  now ;  it  is  light  until  nearly 
ten  o'clock ;  the  evening's  young  yet.' 

'  That  is  what  you  said  at  the  Bristol  meeting.' 

*And  it  turned  out  all  right  How  jolly  of  you  to  re- 
member what  I  said.' 

'  I  was  very  nervous.     I  was  afraid  you  might  not  succeed.' 

*  But  you  were  not  on  my  side  ? ' 

'  Yes  I  was,'  she  said ;  ^  it  is  possible  to  be  on  both  sides.'  ' 

'  Do  you  think  it  is,  really  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  know  I  could 
not  I  am  always  strong  for  one  side  or  the  other  in  every- 
thing.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you  are.  But  suppose  the  side  you  wish  to 
be  on  is  the  wrong  side  ? ' 

'  The  side  you  wish  to  be  on  is  always  the  right  side,'  he 
replied. 

'  Even  if  you  think  it  is  wrong  ? ' 

'  Yes,  of  coiurse.  What  we  want  is  to  find  something  we 
can  put  our  hearts  into  and  fight  for  that ;  find  out  the  people 
we  can  love,  the  friends  we  can  trust,  and  stand  by  them, 
though  they  may  be  all  on  the  wrong  side — that  is,  the  world 
may  think  so,  or  perluq)s  your  conscience  may  say  so.  But 
I  believe  it  is  a  greater  thing  to  be  loyal  to  your  heart's 
prompting  than  obedient  to  your  conscience  or  the  world's.' 

'  No,'  she  objected,  'your  conscience  must  be  your  guide.' 

'Yes,  if  you  wish  to  stand  well  with  the  world ;  but  the 
world  is  sometimes  wrong,  Creina.  I  believe  a  brave  man  is 
greater  than  his  conscience :  he  is  its  master  and  must  train  it, 
not  its  slave ;  but  a  weak  man  is  perhaps  smaller  than  his, 
and  would  do  well  to  respect  it' 

'  And  do  you  think  the  same  of  women  ? '  she  asked. 
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^No,'  he  admitted;  'I  am  afraid  not  I  have  seen  this 
difference  between  man  and  woman.     She  is  not  bom  to  ! 

fight  like  a  man.  It  is  good  for  her  that  her  heart's  desire 
and  her  conscience  should  lead  the  same  way.     Only  one  in  ^ 

a  hundred — one  in  a  thousand — can  take  sides  with  one 
against  the  other  without  injury.  Either  course  means  suffer- 
ing for  her,  but  in  the  end,  if  she  has  strength  enough  or  love 
enough  to  face  it '  he  stopped  abruptly. 

^  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  one  of  those  women,  Martin.' 

*  I  have  often  wondered,'  he  answered.  *  Perhaps  you  are 
not;  perhaps  you  would  be  happier  in  doing  what  others 
approve,  and  what  you  think  right  yourself,  in  forgetting  me 
perhaps,  than  in  forgetting  everything  else  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater  love.  It  all  depends  on  how  much  you  love  me. 
Perhaps  I  am  believing  that  you  love  me  more  than  you 
really  do.' 

'  No^'  she  replied  quickly,  '  but  the  truer  I  am  to  what  is 
right  the  better  I  shall  love  you.' 

'  I  wish  you  were  not  such  a  pretty  girl,  Creina.' 

'  Indeed,  I  am  not,  Martin,'  she  said,  blushing ;  '  but  why 
do  you  wish  it  ? ' 

'Oh,  it  would  make  it  so  much  easier.  If  you  were  plain 
I  might  be  able  to  love  you  in  the  way  you  seem  to  wish ;  I 
don't  know,  but  I  might  We  might  be  splendid  friends,  and 
I  should  be  able  to  be  separated  from  you  without  lying  awake 
at  night  to  think  of  the  light  in  your  eyes  when  you  smile,  or 
I  might  be  able  to  sit  near  you  without  wanting  to  touch  your 
hair  when  the  gold  waves  come  through  the  brown,  as  I  do 
now.  That  is  how  you  would  like  me  to  love  you,  isn't  it  ? 
without  wanting  to  come  any  nearer  when  I  am  near  ? ' 

'  Martin,  please  do  not  say  such  things,'  she  again  begged 
him.  '  You  promised.'  But  though  his  words  troubled  her 
they  gave  her  keen  pleasure. 

Hers  was  a  nature  in  which  the  stronger  feelings  were 
hidden,  even  from  herself — one  of  the  few  in  which  passionate 
love  is  possible,  but  more  often  than  not  remains  unknown 
and  unexpressed  because  it  needs  a  clearer  call  for  its 
awakening  than  is  heard  on  the  common  path  of  experience. 
Creina  had  given  love  to  Horton  Macey ;  she  had  believed 
herself  to  be  in  love  with  him ;   but  his  voice  had  never 
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brought  the  love-light  to  her  eyes,  and  his  kiss  had  never 
stirred  her.  Now  the  touch  of  Martin's  hand  on  hers  follow- 
ing his  last  words  made  her  tremble,  and  the  barrier  which 
her  conscience  had  set  against  her  heart's  desire  was  growing 
weaker  than  she  knew.  He  was  so  little  able  to  trust  himself 
near  her  longer  without  forgetting  her  entreaty  for  silence 
that  he  rose  and  went  to  the  door  on  the  pretext  of  observing 
the  weather. 

'  Would  it  trouble  you  very  much  if  you  had  to  stay  here 
all  night  ? '  he  asked 

'  Do  you  really  think  it  is  probable  ? ' 

'  The  mist  is  as  thick  as  ever,  and  it  will  soon  be  too  late 
to  think  of  moving.     Do  you  mind  much  ? ' 

^Not  for  myself/  she  answered  hesitatingly.  'But  they 
would  be  anxious  perhaps,  and — ^being  with  you — Horton 
might  not  like  hearing  it.' 

Her  reference  to  Horton  Macey  displeased  him:  it  was 
jarring  to  know  that  consideration  for  his  wishes  or  fear  of  his 
displeasure  influenced  her  at  such  a  time,  and  that  she  should 
openly  express  her  feeling  about  it  to  him.  He  would  have 
liked  her  to  welcome  the  situation  thus  thrust  upon  her,  and 
he  showed  some  lack  of  intuition  in  assuming  hastily  from  her 
words  that  she  did  not 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  of  course  it  is  useless  to  try  and  get  on, 
but  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  other  inhabited  house  in 
the  glen,  and  I  think  I  will  explore  a  little  farther.' 

'  Let  me  come  too,'  she  said. 

'  No,  it  is  no  use  your  getting  damp  for  nothing.  I  won't 
leave  the  path  or  go  very  far ;  but  it  is  worth  trying.' 

He  had  no  wish  to  And  fellow-creatures,  but  his  first 
thought  was  for  her,  and  he  made  an  honest  attempt.  It  was 
nearly  two  hours  later,  when  the  last  of  the  daylight  was  gone, 
that  he  returned  He  found  Creina  asleep  on  a  pile  of  dry 
heather  before  the  Are  when  he  entered  the  cabin.  She  looked 
very  beautiful  to  him,  more  beautiful  than  she  would  have 
looked  to  any  other  man;  for,  though  sometimes  blind  to 
faults,  there  is  no  sight  so  clear  as  Love's  in  reading  beauty. 
Martin  stood  for  awhile  watching  her  quietly,  but  with  some- 
thing of  pain — the  pain  of  unspoken  admiration,  of  unex- 
pressed love  on  his  face.     The  longing  to  draw  near  to  her, 
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to  gather  her  to  his  arms,  to  awaken  her  with  a  kiss,  was  intense. 
It  was  their  very  isolation,  his  recognition  of  her  complete 
dependence  upon  him,  that  deterred  him.  He  turned  away 
almost  impatiently,  took  off  his  coat  which  was  wet  and  spread 
it  on  a  stone  to  dry,  filled  his  pipe  but  did  not  light  it,  put 
some  fresh  turfs  on  the  fire,  and  at  last  sat  down  near  Creina 
in  the  heather.  She  remained  asleep  for  a  long  time,  wasted 
time  it  seemed  to  Martin,  until  at  last  he  took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  unconsciously  it  answered  slightly  to  his  pressure. 
Then  he  was  content  Though  she  was  asleep  he  felt  aware 
of  a  closer  bond  between  their  spirits  than  had  ever  been 
before.  He  was  led  by  that  touch  of  her  hand  to  the  hidden 
treasuries  of  her  heart ;  he  feared  her  awakening  lest  the  joy 
of  their  union  should  pass  with  it. 

She  awoke  at  last  and  started  up  with  bewildered  eyes,  not 
knowing  for  a  moment  where  she  was.  Then  she  remembered 
and  laughed,  as  people  do  who  have  been  caught  asleep  at 
odd  times. 

*  I  think  I  have  been  asleep,'  she  said.  '  When  did  you 
come  back  ? ' 

<  Some  hours  ago ;  I  found  no  other  house.' 
'  Is  it  late  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Yes.  Of  course  we  are  in  for  the  night  here.  The  mist 
has  cleared,  but  it  is  too  dark  to  think  of  moving.  We  can 
make  an  early  start ;  it  will  be  light  at  half-past  three.' 

*  Have  you  been  asleep  too,  Martin  ?  * 
'No.' 

'What  have  you  been  doing?' 
'  Nothing  but  worshipping  you  all  the  time.' 
Again  his  words  made  her  heart  beat  quicker,  and  words 
of  answering  love  almost  came  to  her  lips.  The  feeling  of 
their  isolation,  the  strangeness  of  the  situation,  began  to  in- 
fluence her  imagination.  The  voice  of  conscience  which  had 
been  so  clear  to  her  in  the  world  far  away  grew  faint,  and 
here  in  the  mountains,  alone  with  the  man  she  loved,  the 
voice  of  nature  was  stronger.  Still  stronger  was  the  influence 
of  the  situation  on  Martin ;  but  while  she  was  asleep  he  had 
held  stem  council  with  himself,  and  decided  that  he  must  not 
take  any  advantage  of  the  circumstances  to  pursue  his  wooing. 
His  heart  told  him  it  would  be  unchivalrous,  his  head  that  he 
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was  more  likely  to  win  her  deeper  respect  and  her  ultimate 
capitulation  by  restraint  than  by  expression  of  his  feelings — if 
indeed  he  could  succeed  in  this.  He  took  her  hand  for  a 
moment  and  kissed  it ;  then  he  rose  hastily. 

'  I  shall  walk  about  outside  and  smoke  a  pipe,  Creina,'  he 
said  'I  am  not  tired,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  to  think 
about  Suppose  you  try  to  go  to  sleep  again,  and  I  will  come 
and  call  you  directly  it  is  daylight' 

She  would  have  liked  to  have  bidden  him  stay,  but  could 
not  venture.  Sh&  knew  why  he  had  left  her,  and  knew  also 
how  small  a  word  from  her  would  have  broken  down  all 
barriers  between  them. 

The  mid-summer  night  was  clear  and  still  and  soft  with 
starlight,  and  the  stars  that  watched  above  the  dark  walls 
of  the  mountains  looked  greater  and  lonelier  and  more  remote 
than  those  which  shine  above  the  world  of  men.  The 
mystery  of  the  night  woke  a  memory  in  Martin's  heart  of  the 
desert,  where  he  had  looked  out  in  the  northern  sky  for  the 
same  stars  that  now  shone  above  him.  '  And  still  they  were  the 
same  bright,  patient  stars,'  and  still  he  was  the  same  restless 
man  with  his  goal  unreached.  Then  life  had  but  one  aim  for 
him — to  win  freedom,  to  return  home ;  and  he  had  returned 
and  found  that  freedom  was  not  yet  won,  and  that  there  was 
no  home  for  him  but  in  the  arms  of  one  girl.  In  that  year  since 
his  escape  he  had  changed  more  than  he  thought  possible. 
He  had  fallen  easily  into  the  customs  of  his  native  land,  and 
speedily  ceased  to  wonder  at  all  that  he  had  at  first  found 
most  startling.  But  the  wonders  that  we  have  with  us 
always — the  mystery  of  life  itself  the  romance  of  human 
relationship,  the  marvel  of  love — ^Uiese  had  constantly  grown 
more  absorbing.  To-day  love  had  become  his  faith.  With- 
out love  it  seemed  to  him  that. there  was  no  goal  to  seek, 
and  that  until  he  had  found  it  a  man  had  no  soul  to  com- 
mand. It  was  but  yesterday  that  he  had  said  that  a  man  was 
sufficient  for  himself,  that  he  was  the  master  of  his  own 
fate,  the  captain  of  his  soul.  To-morrow  might  bring  a 
further  test  If  his  heart's  desire  were  denied  to  him,  then 
it  would  be  found  whether  he  were  indeed  captain  of  his  soul, 
whether  his  faith  in  love  were  strong  enough  to  hold  it  still 
with  all  its  rewards  withdrawn. 
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The  thought  of  that  possible  to-morrow  tormented  him 
now  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  dark  path.  Every 
moment  that  he  was  absent  from  Creina  when  he  might  be  at 
her  side  seemed  wasted,  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  was  pleading 
his  cause  better  by  keeping  away.  He  was  cool-headed  at 
critical  times,  but  his  head  was  hard  beset  by  his  heart  now. 
Every  time  he  drew  near  the  cabin  he  had  to  combat  a 
passionate  longing  to  go  in  and  take  this  girl  in  his  arms  and 
claim  her  as  his  own.  He  pictured  her  wakeful  at  the  fireside, 
thinking  of  him,  perhaps  hoping  that  he  would  come  back — a 
fancy  to  unsettle  good  resolutions ;  but  he  did  not  enter.  He 
swore  to  himself  that  he  would  obey  her  wishes  and  remember 
her  dependence  on  him  that  night  He  quickened  his  pace 
and  walked  further  afield,  longing  for  the  morrow  and  the 
time  when  he  might  again  be  free  to  speak  all  his  heart.  He 
had  done  his  part  chivalrously,  and  if  there  were  any  sub- 
sequent failure  it  was  at  a  time  when  anything  else  would 
have  been  contemptible. 

Creina's  unrest  was  hardly  less  than  his.  So  long  as  he 
had  been  persistent  she  was  on  the  defensive — she  felt  a 
certain  strength  in  resistance;  now  that  he  had  obeyed  her 
wishes  loyally  reaction  came.  She  was  touched  by  his  con- 
sideration for  her,  but  instead  of  accepting  it  thankfully  she 
was  discontented,  and  longed  to  be  near  him.  All  those 
influences  which  directed  her  conscience  were  £sur  away  in  the 
world :  here  in  the  remote  mountains  her  heart's  desire  b^an 
to  triumph.  '  I  have  been  unkind  to  him,'  she  thought ;  ^  he  is 
lonely;  to-morrow  we  must  be  parted ;  to-night  might  not  I  give 
him  a  little  love?'  Every  time  she  heard  his  step  on  the 
path  outside  she  hoped  he  would  come  in,  but,  as  he  did  not, 
she  at  last  went  out  to  him. 

'  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  felt  lonely,'  she  said  to  him  timidly. 
'  May  I  stay  with  you  a  little  while  ? ' 

^  May  you  ? '  he  exclaimed  '  I  want  nothing  else  in  the 
world  but  to  have  you  near  me.' 

He  placed  her  arm  in  his  and  they  walked  slowly  along  the 
path  for  some  distance  without  speaking.  The  mystery  of  the 
mountains  enfolded  them ;  the  magnificence  of  the  starry  sky 
was  overhead,  but  they  did  not  look  upwards. 

•  Are  you  lonely  now,  dear  ? '  he  asked. 


■ 

I 
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'  No,  Martin.' 

*  I  don't  think  there  is  any  rest  for  either  of  us  in  this  world 
except  when  we  are  together.' 

'  No ;  I  don't  know !  it  is  all  so  difficult' 

'  If  there  had  been  no  barriers  ? ' 

'Oh,  it  would  have  been  too  happy,  but  there  are — 
and ' 

'  Creina,  remember  my  picture  of  this  afternoon.  Suppose 
you  and  I  were  going  to  be  married,  and  I  had  come  over  to 
see  you,  and  you  had  come  to  meet  me,  and  we  had  been  on 
our  way  over  the  mountains  to  your  home,  and  were  lost 
in  the  mist  and  had  to  stay  here  just  as  it  has  happened.  Let 
us  stay  and  think  of  it' 

He  stopped  and  leant  against  a  bank  of  heather  that  rose 
from  the  path  and  drew  her  arm  closer  in  his. 

*  Now,  dearest,'  he  whispered,  *  try  and  picture  it  /  can. 
I  know  what  it  would  have  been  like.  I  know  what  a  sweet 
way  you  would  have  had  of  showing  your  love.' 

She  had  allowed  her  fancies  to  follow  his.  Almost  without 
knowing  it  she  let  her  cheek  touch  his  shoulder  a  moment,  and 
in  that  involuntary  touch  the  barrier  between  them  was  broken 
down.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  drew  her  closer  to  him, 
and  she  made  no  protest  He  kissed  her,  and  all  the  passionate, 
unspoken  longing  in  his  heart,  all  the  unknown  store  of  love 
in  hers,  found  expression.  Currents  of  being  moving  from 
undiscovered  sources  in  their  separate  lives  converged  and 
mingled  in  that  moment  Love,  older  than  the  stars  above 
their  heads,  younger  than  the  mountain  iBowers  at  their  feet, 
dowered  them  with  ancestral  treasures  and  whispered  to  them 
eternal  secrets.  Their  spirits  were  wedded  in  that  long  embrace ; 
the  joy  of  perfect  rest,  the  oblivion  that  waits  not  on  death 
but  on  immortal  moments,  enfolded  them.  Awakening 
brought  to  him  a  glow  of  triumph,  of  strength,  of  fuller 
life ;  to  her  a  feeling  of  bewilderment,  of  happiness  mingled 
with  pain. 

'You  are  my  own  now,'  he  said 

She  could  not  answer. 

'  Nothing  can  part  us  now.' 

'  Oh,  Martin !  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  Let  me 
go,  dear  Martin.' 
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He  still  held  her  close ;  he  bent  over  and  kissed  her  again ; 
he  whispered  words  of  happy  love  to  her.  She  had  no 
strength,  no  wish  to  leave  him.  Her  will  was  absorbed  in 
his,  and  for  a  little  while  she  forgot  all  her  trouble  in  the  joy 
and  restfulness  of  surrender. 

'And  our  day-dream  is  true  after  all/  he  said ;  'there  are 
no  barriers  now,  and  we  are  never  to  be  parted.' 

His  words  startled  her  and  brought  back  a  cold  memory 
of  besetting  difficulties.  *  I  must  go,'  she  whispered.  '  Let 
me  go,  dear.  I  cannot  bear  it  I  cannot  stay  with  you  any 
longer.  You  must  not  think  because  I  could  not  help  show- 
ing my  love  this  once  that *     Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes ; 

words  would  not  come ;  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder  and 
sobbed,  feeling  like  a  helpless  child  in  the  safety  of  his  strong 
arms. 

Her  tears  touched  him  deeply  and  gave  him  an  insight 
into  the  trouble  which  her  sense  of  duty  and  her  love  brought 
to  her  sensitive  nature — a  trouble  from  which  he  was  exempt. 
He  did  not  try  to  keep  her  longer  with  him  nor  to  win  a 
further  expression  of  love  from  her,  but  led  her  back  towards 
the  cottage. 

'Try  and  rest  for  a  while,  dearest,'  he  said,  when  they 
reached  the  door,  '  and  I  will  come  for  you  when  it  is  light. 
Good-bye.' 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  once  more  he 
kissed  her.  Then  she  ran  into  the  cabin,  and  he  turned 
away  down  the  path.  He  was  glad  with  unspeakable  joy. 
He  felt  that  the  battle  was  won  which  gave  him  a  kingdom 
greater  than  any  in  the  world;  that,  in  his  travelling,  the 
country  over  the  hills  was  reached,  and  he  had  found  his 
Eldorado.  As  he  walked  to  and  fro,  in  those  mountain 
cloisters  under  the  stars,  the  atmosphere  of  her  love  enfolded 
him,  the  memory  of  her  touch  thrilled  him.  He  felt  en- 
nobled by  her  love,  but  nevertheless  unworthy  of  her  —  so 
lovable,  so  beautiful,  so  worthy  of  all  devotion  did  she  seem 
to  him.  And  she  was  won.  There  could  be  for  him  no 
question  about  it;  he  would  not  listen  to  any  whisper  of 
doubt  But,  in  truth,  the  battle  which  seemed  to  him  won 
had  yet  to  be  fought  To-night  she  was  his,  and  while  the 
stars  still  shone  above  the  mountains  he  might  call  her  his 
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own ;  but  to-morrow  is  no  man's  servant ;  and  Martin's 
Happy  Country  was  still  behind  the  hills.  Even  while  he 
was  rejoicing  in  his  triumph^  the  stars  of  his  golden  night  were 
growing  pale^  and  the  first  rose  of  the  dawn  was  unfolding 
beyond  the  mountains  in  the  north-east. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 

THE   MORROW 

In  the  morning  Creina  met  Martin  at  first  shyly.  There  was 
an  understanding,  a  recognition  of  a  new  relationship  in  her 
smile  of  greeting,  but  immediately  afterwards  she  became 
perplexingly  irresponsive.  He  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the 
same  girl  who  had  clung  passionately  to  him  a  few  hours  before 
who  now  laughingly  put  aside  his  attempts  at  renewed  tender- 
ness. She  would  not  even  allow  him  to  speak  lovingly  to  her 
without  protest — not  with  the  serious  protest  of  the  day  before, 
but  with  the  light- heartedness  which  touches  on  ridicule. 
Martin  found  it  hard  to  interpret  her  mood ;  it  was  completely 
unexpected.  If  she  had  be^n  unhappy  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  previous  night,  oppressed  by  the  feeling  that  she  had 
failed  in  her  duty,  or  if  love  and  its  responsibilities  had  made 
her  serious,  he  would  have  understood;  but  this  unsympathetic 
light-heartc^ess  was  inexplicable.  That  she  was  happy  was 
evident ;  her  good  spirits  were  not  assumed ;  but  she  deliber- 
ately ignored  the  existence  of  that  new  bond  between  them 
which  he  was  intent  on  confirming.  It  was  indeed  a  mani- 
festation of  the  complexity  of  a  girl's  nature,  and  in  her 
unexpected  demeanour  she  was  unconsciously  defending 
herself  from  facing  the  issues  involved  by  her  recent  capitula- 
tion. In  vain  he  tried  to  follow  up  his  triumph  of  the  previous 
night,  and,  failing,  he  made  no  attempt  to  fall  into  her 
mood. 

'You  are  teasing  me,  Creina,'  he  said  at  last  ' Don't  you 
know  how  much  every  word  of  yours  means  to  me  ?  Tell  me 
at  once  and  then  I  can  be  happy ;  tell  me  that  you  are  my  own 
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now.  You  are — of  course  you  are !  Last  night  gave  you  to 
me ;  but  tell  me.' 

'Things  look  so  different  by  daylight,  Martin,'  she  said, 

*  and  I  am  so  hungry  and  so  untidy.' 

*  Creina,  just  say  what  I  want  and  I  promise  you  I  will  not 
be  serious  any  longer.     I  shall  be  as  jolly  as  you  like  then.' 

His  earnest  words  made  her  serious  for  a  minute.  *  Don't 
ask  me,  dear  Martin,'  she  said ;  '  I  do  not  know  what  to  say. 
You  must  not  think  too  much  of  last  night  I  could  not 
help  it  And  you  must  not  think  too  much  of  what  I  say 
now.  Be  a  dear,  generous  boy,  and  let  me  be  happy  this 
morning.' 

He  yielded  discontentedly,  seeing  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
persist,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  homeward  way  made  no  further 
attempt  to  win  a  promise  from  her.  Indeed,  as  they  drew 
nearer  their  destination  and  her  good  spirits  began  to  yield  to 
an  obvious  anxiety,  he  foigot  his  own  discontent  in  concern 
about  her,  and  did  all  he  could  to  keep  her  in  her  light-hearted 
mood.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  coming  down  towards 
her  home  she  suddenly  asked  him  where  he  was  going  to  stay. 

'  I  have  not  thought,'  he  answered. 

'I  ought — I  should  like  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  it 

would  be  with  us,  but ' 

'  Oh  no,  Creina,  I  had  better  not  There  is  the  litde  inn, 
or  perhaps  Father  Douane  would  give  me  quarters.' 

*  And  to-morrow  my  brother  will  ask  you  to  come  to  Erinna. 
How  long  do  you  think  of  staying  ? ' 

*  I  can't  tell     Of  course  it  depends  on  you,'  he  replied. 

*  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  come  in  with  you 
now  and  see  your  brother  and  explain  about  our  getting  lost 
Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  replied  in  the  negative.  '  No, 
if  it  does  not  se^m  inhospitable  to  send  you  away,  I  think  I 
would  rather  go  by  myself.  You  will  come  up  to  see  me  later 
on?' 

*  If  you  want  me.' 

*  If  I  want  you !  How  can  you  ask  ?  Well,  tell  me  what 
time  will  you  come  ? ' 

'Wouldn't  you  like  to  rest  to-day,  and  I  will  come  up 
to-morrow  ? ' 
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*  No,  no,  I  will  rest  this  morning.  Come  in  the  afternoon, 
about  tea  time.' 

*  All  right   Are  you  glad  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  journey  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  wish  it  could  have  gone  on  for  ever ' ; 
and  with  a  smile  that  did  something  to  reassure  him  she  left 
him  and  went  down  the  path  towards  the  garden  gate. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Creina  found  on  entering 
the  house  that  her  brother  was  away  from  home.  After  the 
refreshment  of  a  bath  and  breakfast  she  felt  little  fatigue  and 
went  out  to  visit  her  friends  of  the  farmyard  and  dairy,  looking, 
in  her  crisp  cotton  frock,  so  fresh  and  comely  that,  in  spite  of 
the  ordeal  of  the  night,  she  deserved  the  flattering  greetings  she 
received :  *  Tis  proud  I  am  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  Miss,' 
and  'Sure  he's  the  lucky  gentleman  that  your  honour  is 
thinking  of  this  day,'  and  so  forth.  From  the  farm  she  went 
to  the  garden,  and,  while  there,  some  letters  which  had  come 
in  her  absence  were  brought  to  her.     One  of  them  was  from 

,  Horton  Macey ;  it  was  the  first  and  the  only  one  she  read. 

!  It  was  as  follows : — 

*  My  dearest  I-tOve — I  am  in  great  trouble,  and  the  only 
thing  I  have  in  the  world  to  cheer  me  is  the  thought  of  your 
sympathy  and  devotion.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
before,  but  I  wished  to  spare  you  and  I  hoped  the  difficulties 
might  be  tided  over.  Creina,  your  lover  is  a  poor  man  !  I 
had  almost  said  a  ruined  man — ^but  no !  Thank  God  I  have 
youth  and  strength  and,  above  all,  the  help  of  the  truest  girl 
on  earth  on  my  side,  and  I  can  face  the  world  and  defy 
misfortune.  But  disaster  has  overtaken  us,  the  business  is 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  weeks  before 
every  one  knows  it  My  father  may  have  been  at  fault,  but 
we  will  not  blame  him,  his  burden  is  hard  to  bear.  For  a  man 
of  his  position  the  downfall  is  a  crushing  blow,  and  my  poor 
mother  and  the  girls  are  heart-broken.  Of  myself  I  will  not 
speak,  but  as  the  heir  to  the  title,  with  all  I  have  been  brought 
up  to  expect,  you  will  understand  what  it  means  to  me.  The 
friends  of  my  prosperous  days,  men  glad  of  the  privilege  ot 
knowing  one  in  my  position,  will  no  doubt  turn  their  backs  on 
me,  and  I  have  no  friend  now  but  you.  After  all  I  am  rich 
beyond  all  others  in  possessing  your  love.     I  ask  myself  if  it 
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were  possible  to  give  you  up  in  exchange  for  the  prospects  I 
have  lost  whether  I  would  do  so,  and  I  answer  without 
hesitation,  No !  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel,  as  an  honourable 
man,  that  I  have  not  a  right  now  to  hold  you  to  your  promise 
to  marry  me,  a  poor  man,  who  cannot  give  you  the  position 
or  even  the  comforts  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  I 
was  so  proud  to  know  I  could  give  you.  Creina,  darling,  you 
are  free,  but  while  I  write  it  I  have  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
feeling  you  will  not  wish  to  be  free,  and  that  your  dear  true 
heart  will  love  me  no  less  in  my  hour  of  misfortune  than  in 
my  hours  of  prosperity.  I  need  all  my  strength  and  all  your 
love  to  help  me  to  face  the  futm-e  bravely.  Good-bye,  my 
dearest,  I  cannot  write  more  now.  I  shall  look  out  eagerly 
for  a  letter  from  you. — ^Your  own,  Horton.' 

Creina  read  and  felt  as  if  prison  walls  were  closing  round 
her.  She  did  not  realise  until  now  how  near  she  had  been  to 
freeing  herself  from  the  bonds  she  had  made,  and  the  greatest 
blow  that  could  have  fallen  upon  her  seemed  to  be  dealt  in 
that  letter,  Now  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  escape  from  her 
obligations.  If  it  had  been  dishonourable  to  break  her  word 
to  the  man  she  had  promised  to  marry  while  he  was  prosperous 
and  able  to  give  her  wealth  and  position  in  the  world,  to  for- 
sake him  now  that  he  was  poor  and  unfortunate  would  be 
disgraceful  She  saw  clearly  and  instantly  that  there  was  only 
one  course  possible  for  her,  and  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness 
and  misery  came  with  it — inconsistently  it  might  seem  at  first, 
for  only  yesterday  she  had  been  pleading  with  Martin  to  let  her 
love  him  in  her  own  way  as  his  friend ;  but  while  she  had 
pleaded  with  her  lips  her  spirit  had,  unknown  to  herself,  out- 
nm  the  hours  and  was  whispering  freedom  to  her  from  the 
morrow.  This  it  was  that  had  made  her  light-hearted  and 
happy  even  while  she  was  refusing  to  admit  a  new  allegiance. 
She  read  the  letter  through  a  second  time.  The  pain  it  gave 
her  had  little  to  do  with  the  calamity  it  told  of,  and  she  would 
have  been  as  ready  to  marry  Horton  Macey  without  money  or 
prospects  as  with  wealth  and  high  position  in  society.  It  was 
his  love  that  hurt  her,  his  faith  in  her.  Every  word  in  his 
letter  that  told  of  these  was  a  rivet  in  a  chain  that  had  grown 
slack.     Her  heart  felt  cold,  her  trouble  found  no  relief  in  tears. 
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She  dared  not,  she  would  not  think  of  Martin.  She  saw  her 
duty  inevitably  before  her  and  made  no  attempt  to  evade  it 
She  noticed  that  the  letter  had  been  written  three  days  before 
she  received  it,  and  it  was  one  that  required  immediate  reply. 
She  determined  to  write  at  once,  in  time  for  the  post  which 
left  that  day  at  noon,  and  went  to  her  room  at  once  with  this 
purpose.  It  was  difficult  writing  in  her  present  state  of  feeling. 
Horton's  letter  asked  her  warmest,  most  generous,  response ; 
but  how  without  hypocrisy  could  she  make  a  glowing  answer  ? 
At  last  she  wrote  this : — 

*  My  dearest  Horton — I  only  returned  home  to-day,  and 
am  writing  immediately  after  reading  your  letter.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  and  how  I  feel  for  you,  but  I  know 
you  will  face  it  bravely  and  meet  all  your  difficulties  with  a 
good  heart  and  win  your  battle  in  the  end.  I  wish  I  could  do 
something  to  help  you,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to.  Of 
course  your  misfortune  only  makes  the  bond  between  us  closer, 
and  I  shall  pray  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  strengthening  our 
love  for  each  other.  I  must  send  this  off  at  once  to  catch 
to-day's  post,  but  I  will  write  again  to-morrow. — ^Your  loving 

Creina.' 

When  the  letter  was  written  and  sent  off  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  bed  and  broke  down  in  unchecked,  uncomforting 
tears. 

AVhen  Martin  returned  in  the  afternoon  he  found  Creina 
in  the  garden.  She  met  him  without  her  usual  smile  of 
greeting,  and  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  there  was  something 
wrong. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked,  *  was  your  brother  vexed  ? ' 

*  No,'  she  answered,  *  he  is  away  from  home.* 
'  What  is  it,  Creina  ? ' 

*  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Horton.' 

'  Does  he  write  things  that  make  you  unhappy  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  was  wrong  in  letting  you  see  how  much  I  loved 
you,'  she  exclaimed ;  '  but  you  made  me,  Martin,  how  could 
I  help  it  ?  but  if  I  had  kept  it  to  myself  as  I  ought  it  would 
have  been  easier  for  you.' 

'I  see  your  letter  has  bothered  you  and  made  you  feel 
your  obligations.     Let  us  put  our  troubles  away  for  a  while — 
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till  to-morrow,  and  then  we  can  talk  everything  over  quietly. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  sail  in  your  boat  this  evening  ? ' 

*No,  I  don't  feel  inclined  for  a  sail.' 

'Well,  let  me  sit  here  and  talk  of  other  things.* 

'I  cannot  talk  of  other  things,'  she  said,  sitting  down  at 
his  side.  *  I  feel  as  if  there  could  never  be  any  more  happi- 
ness for  us.' 

'  Because  we  have  found  out  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
and  know  that  we  love  each  other  so  much  ? ' 

She  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  telling  him  of  the  new 
barrier  that  had  been  placed  between  them,  but  by  degrees, 
in  broken  sentences,  and  in  reply  to  his  questions,  she  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  news  in  Horton  Macey's  letter.  The 
unexpected  blow  staggered  him  :  he  saw  at  once  how  formid- 
able his  rival  had  become  through  his  misfortunes. 

'  Martin,  I  could  not,  and  you  would  not  ask  me  to  desert 
him  now,'  she  said  pleadingly. 

'Did  you  say  ruined,  Creina,  or  is  it  perhaps  only  some 
heavy  losses  ? ' 

*  The  business  is  completely  ruined,'  she  replied,  *  and  in  a 
few  weeks  Horton  says  every  one  will  know  it,  and  he  is  a 
poor  man  and  will  have  to  face  the  world  and  earn  his 
living.' 

'  And  he  still  wants  you  to  marry  him  ? ' 

'Yes,'  she  said,  almost  proudly,  'but  nothing  could  be 
nobler  than  his  conduct;  he  has  offered  to  break  off  our 
engagement  if  I  wish.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  that  sort  of  nobility,'  said  Martin  contemptu- 
ously;  but  seeing  Creina's  misery  he  changed  his  tone  instantly. 
'Yes,'  he  added,  'it  makes  it  much  harder  for  you — but 
still ' 

'  Martin,  there  is  no  doubt — no  doubt  at  all  about  my  duty 
now.  I  have  written  to  tell  him  he  may  trust  me,  and  that  I 
do  not  wish  the  engagement  to  be  broken  off.' 

*  Has  the  letter  gone  ? '  he  asked  quickly. 
'Yes.' 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments.  He  had  no  plea  to 
urge.  He  had  little  faith  in  Horton  Macey  or  his  love,  but  he 
knew  Creina's  nature  too  well  to  ask  her  to  be  disloyal  to  a 
man  in  the  hour  when  she  heard  of  his  fallen  fortunes. 
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'  Well,  Creina,'  he  said  presently,  *  this  is  a  bit  of  bad  luck, 
isn't  it  ? ' 

She  questioned  him  with  her  eyes. 

'  I  mean  for  me  and  for  you,  too.  I  think  it  is  rather  lucky 
for  Macey.' 

*  You  would  not  wish  me  to  act  differently,  Martin.' 

*  Yes,  I  should  But  if  you  did,  it  would  not  be  you,  not 
the  true-hearted  girl  I  love  so  much.' 

'  It  seems  so  natural  to  love  you,'  she  said  simply. 

*  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  and  everything  that  stands  between  us  is 
artificial.  I  should  like  to  claim  the  right  that  love  gives  me 
to  you,  even  now,  and  take  your  burden  on  myself — but — '  he 
checked  himself,  '  I  can't  expect  you  to  look  at  it  as  I  do. 
What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  To  go  away  at  once  ?  How 
can  I  help  you  ? '  He  spoke  calmly,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  touch  a  pathetic  note. 

*  How  can  you  help  me,  dear  ? '  she  repeated.  *  Only  by 
loving  me.  Though  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  I  cannot  do  with- 
out your  love.' 

*My  life  is  yours,  whatever  happens,'  he  replied.  *But, 
Creina,  I  have  not  given  up  hope  of  winning  you  yet. 
Remember  this  when  I  am  gone;  remember  that  until  you  are 
another  man's  wife,  I  shall  think  of  you  as  if  you  were  going  to 
be  mine.     Remember  it  every  day,  Creina.' 

She  was  glad  of  his  words,  though  they  gave  her  little  hope. 
To  her  the  barrier  between  them  was  final;  to  him  more 
formidable  than  anything  he  had  expected,  but  still  not  insur- 
mountable :  and  thus  her  pain  was  deeper  now  than  his. 

*  It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  misfortune  will  postpone  the 
date  that  was  fixed  for  your  marriage,  and  who  can  tell  what 
may  happen  in  a  short  time.' 

A  sudden  thought,  the  germ  of  a  plan  of  action,  had  flashed 
into  his  mind  and  made  his  heart  beat  quickly. 

*  Suppose  you  found  that  Horton  Macey  really  cared  more 
for  position  and  money  than  for  you ;  if  you  knew  for  certain 
that  he  would  give  you  up  to  get  back  what  he  has  lost ;  would 
you  send  me  away  then  ? ' 

*You  wrong  him,  you  don't  know  him  when  you  say  such 
things,  Martin.  If  only  you  could  have  seen  his  letter,  you 
would  understand  how  he  loves  me.' 
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*  Well,'  he  said,  *  perhaps  you  will  have  the  chance  of  proving 
it  before  long.' 

'  No,  Martin,  it  is  no  use  raising  up  false  hopes,  we  must 
face  it  all  bravely.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you,  but  I  shall 
love  you  all  the  while.  It  would  be  wrong  to  see  you  now  I 
love  you  so  much,  but  it  is  right  to  love  you.  I  feel  it  is,  and 
I  know  it  is.' 

'  My  dear  girl,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  hers,  '  keep  a 
good  heart  Our  way  is  not  lost  yet.  Though  the  mists  have 
come  down  on  us  we  may  still  find  our  country  over  the  hilL' 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  at  once,  Creina — 
to-morrow,  I  think.'  He  caught  sight  of  the  old  priest  coming 
up  to  the  house.  '  Here  is  Father  Douane,'  he  said,  rising. 
'  I  don't  want  to  see  him  or  any  one  now.  I  will  get  out  of  the 
garden  on  to  the  mountaia  Good-bye,  Creina,  dear,  I  will 
come  up  in  the  morning  before  I  go.' 

Martin's  enigmatical  remark  about  testing  Horton  Macey's 
relative  valuation  of  worldly  prosperity  and  Creina's  love  was 
prompted  by  a  thought  which  flashed  through  his  mind. 
Might  I  not  ransom  her?  he  asked  himself.  It  was  an 
inspiration,  a  temptation  not  to  be  set  aside;  and  directly 
he  had  left  her  it  began  to  shape  itself  to  a  definite  plan. 
He  was  convinced  that  to  Horton  Macey  social  position 
and  worldly  ambition  were  dearer  than  Creina's  love,  and 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  retain  the  former  by 
sacrificing  the  latter  he  would  willingly  do  so.  With  his 
uncle's  fortune  at  his  disposal,  Martin  believed  that  he  would 
be  able  to  free  her. 

In  his  determination  to  win  Creina,  if  it  were  possible, 
whatever  the  cost,  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  before  that  his 
honour  might  be  the  sacrifice  involved.  There  was  conflict 
in  his  soul :  he  detested  the  weapon  he  was  tempted  to  use, 
but  without  it  he  saw  himself  unarmed  and  almost  without 
hope. 

The  world,  naturally  enough,  judges  a  man's  conduct  by  his 
attitude  to  its  standards,  though  really  his  attitude  to  his  own, 
if  he  have  any,  is  much  more  important.  Martin  had  ignored 
the  accepted  code^   without  a  qualm  of  conscience,  in  his 
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endeavour  to  win  the  love  of  a  girl  who  was  betrothed  to 
another  man,  and  who  felt  her  promise  to  be  binding ;  he 
refused  to  admit  any  sacred  rights  to  a  first  comer ;  for  him 
the  point  of  honour  was  not  here  touched ;  he  saw  only  a  trial 
of  strength  in  which  the  advantage  of  position  was  with  the 
other ;  and  there  was  a  lady  to  be  delivered  from  captivity. 
But  while  in  this  instance  he  had  acted  in  a  way  to  deserve 
the  censure  of  the  conventional  moralist,  on  certain  points  his 
sense  of  honour  was  more  exacting  than  the  world  would  have 
demanded.  To  protect  his  mother's  name  from  insult  he  had 
given  up  the  wealth  which  was  within  his  reach,  he  had  endured 
the  extremity  of  privation  and  remained  poor  and  imknown. 
Here  he  had  seen  clear  duty,  an  ideal  to  act  on  unhesitatingly ,' 
and  not  even  the  earnest  contrary  advice  of  an  honest  man 
with  a  good  average  conscience,  like  Roger  Wynkin,  had 
shaken  his  resolution. 

His  choice  had  braced  him  for  endurance,  sweetened  his 
poverty,  enlarged  his  faith  in  life ;  and  he  had  felt  in  his  wooing 
of  Creina  that  he  came  to  her  a  richer  man  than  if  he  had  had 
Captain  Grenville's  thousands  at  his  back.  With  him,  there- 
fore, to  sacrifice  his  loyalty  to  his  mother  for  his  own  gain 
entailed  a  moral  humiliation  akin  to  that  which  might  have 
been  felt  in  times  of  religious  persecutions  by  one  who  abjured 
his  faith  to  secure  bodily  safety.  He  felt  this :  he  did  not  try 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  recalling  Roger  Wynkin's  arguments 
or  seeking  excuses  for  his  conduct  Honesdy  he  believed  it 
to  be  contemptible  in  itself,  and  yet  unavoidable.  He  would 
have  faced  starvation  without  yielding,  but  he  could  not  face 
the  loss  of  Creina. 

When  once  a  plan  had  grown  clear  in  his  mind  he  was 
eager  for  instant  action ;  and,  not  wishing  to  meet  Creina  again 
with  its  secret  on  his  mind,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  of  farewell 
from  the  inn  and  started  for  England  the  same  evening. 
During  the  two  days  of  his  return  journey  his  mind  was  con- 
stantly occupied  with  his  enterprise.  He  determined  to  go 
straight  to  Roger  Wynkin,  his  uncle's  trustee,  and  at  once 
make  the  necessary  declarations  to  enable  him  to  inherit. 
This  done,  he  would  have  an  interview  with  Horton  Macey, 
make  his  proposal  to  him  in  plain  speech,  and  offer  to  place  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  business  without  security, 
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nominally  as  an  investment  but  practically  as  a  gift,  on  condition 
that  he  broke  off  his  engagement  with  Creina.  He  had  little 
doubt  that  his  proposal  would  be  accepted  by  Horton  Macey, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  Creina  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
her  freedom.  A  *  ransom  *  was  the  word  he  chose  in  thinking 
about  it ;  a  *  bargain '  was  the  uglier  word  that  obtruded  itself, 
and  was  rejected  as  fit  only  to  describe  that  side  of  the  trans- 
action which  belongs  to  those  who  receive  in  exchange  for 
captives,  not  to  those  who  give — 2l  doubly  detestable  word  when 
a  girl  like  Creina  was  concerned. 

He  knew  that  his  uncle's  fortune  would  not  all  be  needed 
for  his  purpose.  There  would  be  a  large  residue,  and  this  he 
resolved  not  to  touch.  He  might  sacrifice  his  honour  to  free 
Creina,  but  not  to  enrich  himself.  He  would  devote  the 
surplus  to  the  charities  named  in  the  will.  He  would  remain 
a  poor  man  to  fight  his  battle  with  the  world  as  hitherto,  and 
Creina,  he  knew,  would  approve.  Perhaps  his  most  disquieting 
thought  was  a  doubt  as  to  how  she  would  regard  his  conduct 
in  the  whole  affair  when  she  knew  of  it,  even  though  love  of 
her  was  his  motive  and  excuse.  This  and  the  many  other 
unpleasant  consequences  entailed  by  his  plan  of  action  had  to 
be  faced,  but  he  was  unshaken  in  his  resolution.  Moments  of 
self-reproach  and  humiliation  came,  but  his  elation  at  the 
prospect  of  winning  Creina  gave  his  spirit  wings  to  escape 
them.  He  was  eager  for  his  destination,  restless  until  he  had 
put  his  plan  into  action.  His  whole  outlook  of  life  was 
changed.  To  Martin  Grenville,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
family,  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  heir  to  a  tide,  whose 
captivity  had  been  talked  of,  who  had  been  thought  dead  and 
had  now  returned,  the  world  was  not  the  same  place  as  it  had 
been  to  John  Martin,  the  unknown.  With  his  change  of  name 
his  old  part  passed :  the  stimulus  he  had  found  in  his  days  of 
obscurity  in  the  thought  that  he  was  one  against  the  world  and 
did  not  mean  to  be  beaten  was  still  his,  but  without  the  old 
feeling  of  heroic  exaltation.  He  had  still  the  world  against 
him ;  he  still  fought  to  win,  and  was  near  winning  his  great 
victory.  Why  count  the  cost  of  a  victory  which  gave  him  such 
a  prize  ?  And  yet  again,  because  it  was  so  rare  a  prize,  he 
was  troubled  that  the  winning  should  be  inglorious.  He  was 
obliged  to  take  a  lower  stand,  content  to  decorate  himself  with 
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such  self-respect  as  he  could  find  in  the  recollection  that,  if  he  • 

had  allowed  this  opportunity  of  winning  Creina  to  pass  for  the  ^\ 

sake  of  his  own  soul's  stature,  he  would  be  a  thing  beneath  | 

contempt.  \ 

It  was  not  without  a  sort  of  pride,  however,  that  he  first 
used  his  own  name.  *  Grenville,'  he  gave  it  to  a  fellow-traveller. 
'  One  of  the  Somersetshire  family  ? '  he  was  asked,  and  replied 
in  the  affirmative ;  for  now  that  he  had  definitely  made  up  his 
mind  he  had  no  cause  for  further  concealment  He  was 
proud  of  his  family,  proud  of  its  past  traditions,  and  he  did  not 
know  until  now,  when  he  again  claimed  it  as  his  own,  how 
much  he  had  felt  his  nameless  isolation,  how  hard  it  had  been 
at  the  mention  of  his  mother  or  his  uncle  to  remain  silent  as 
one  who  had  no  connection  with  them.  Though  the  revela- 
tion might  bring  shame  with  it,  it  also  brought  a  certain  relief. 
Disguise  was  no  longer  necessary ;  he  could  meet  old  friends 
without  fear,  and  revisit  his  old  haunts  at  Badger,  not  as  a  , 

stranger,  but  as  one  who  returned  to  his  home.     With  the  ^ 

restitution  of  the  name  the  memory  of  his  family  motto  returned 
to  him.  *  Win  love,  lack  gold  ! '  His  application  of  it  to  him- 
self, at  first  in  its  converse  reading  of  *  Win  gold,  lack  love,'  was 
a  reproof,  a  suggestion  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  loyal  love  to 
his  mother  for  the  sake  of  his  uncle's  money ;  but,  as  all  men 
who  fight  to  win  are  prone  to  read  the  stars  to  suit  their  own 
circumstances,  his  second  thought  was  that  he  was  not  taking 
his  uncle's  gold  but  giving  it  up  for  love's  sake,  and  to  win 
Creina. 
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SIR    MARTIN   GRENVILLE 

On  the  second  evening  after  leaving  Creina  Martin  arrived  at 
Badger,  and  having  ascertained  that  Roger  Wynkin  was  still  in 
the  neighbourhood,  though  not  camping  out,  he  took  a  room 
at  the  inn.  While  he  was  strolling  in  the  village  street  before 
dinner  he  was  attracted  by  the  figures  of  two  elderly  gentlemen, 
one  clad  in  a  yachting  suit,  the  other  dressed  with  great  care 
in  somewhat  tight-fitting  clothes,  and  wearing  a  white  hat  with 
a  broad  black  band.  The  inn  was  their  destination  also,  and 
before  entering  they  looked  back  and  paused  to  wait  for  a 
young  lady  who  had  stopped  to  speak  to  one  of  the  village 
children.  Though  he  had  not  seen  the  Lieutenant  since  the 
evening  of  his  encounter  with  his  uncle  on  board  the  Pegasus^ 
Martin  at  once  recognised  him,  and  was  the  next  minute 
introduced  to  him  and  the  General  by  Nancy  as  Mr.  Martin, 
a  friend  of  Martin  Grenville. 

'And  what  brings  you  here?'  she  asked,  with  evident 
pleasure  at  meeting  him.  'You  are  always  appearing  and 
disappearing.  And  what  are  you  now?  An  author,  or  a 
politician,  or  a  traveller  ?  I  have  heard  nothing  of  you  since 
you  upset  all  our  friends  by  your  speech  at  Bristol.' 

*  I  have  been  in  Ireland.' 

'  Oh  I '  said  Nancy,  significantly. 

*  And  now  I  am  looking  for  Roger  Wynkin.' 

*  He  dines  with  us  to-night,'  said  the  Genejal.  *  Will  you 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  joining  us.  Captain  Grenville,  poor 
Martin's  uncle,  was  our  dearest  friend.' 

'  He  was,'  agreed  the  Lieutenant,  '  and  it  is  with  the  object 
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of  offering  a  little  tribute  to  his  memory  that  we  are  here  now — 
a  stained-glass  window,  in  fact,  for  Badger  church.' 

The  sound  of  the  Lieutenant's  voice,  the  sight  of  his  kind 
face,  but  little  changed  by  the  interval  of  time,  brought  to 
Martin  a  vivid  picture  of  his  memorable  evening  on  the  Pegasus, 
He  determined  to  tell  the  Lieutenant  who  he  was,  and  took  an 
opportunity  which  came  a  few  minutes  later  when  Nancy  and 
the  General  had  retired  to  dress  for  dinner.  The  effect  of  his 
revelation  was  more  remarkable  than  he  expected.  At  first  the 
Lieutenant  thought  he  was  not  serious :  the  simple  man  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  fooling  during  his  life,  and  was  quick 
to  resent  when  he  suspected  it. 

'  It  is  a  painful  subject,  sir,'  he  said,  '  and  no  matter  for 
jesting.' 

With  Martin's  further  assurances  a  look  of  amusing  solemnity 
came  over  his  face,  and  his  swivel  eye,  which  in  moments  of 
emotion  was  under  control,  slowly  revolved  and  rested  on  his 
companion.  With  final  conviction  his  amazement  and  bewilder- 
ment were  so  great  that  he  could  find  no  words  to  express  his 
feelings.     '  Come  and  have  a  peg,'  he  managed  to  say  at  last. 

As  soon  as  he  had  got  over  the  shock  of  the  news  his  joy 
was  almost  childish.  He  laughed  and  shed  tears  in  turn. 
*If  only  your  uncle  had  been  here  to  see  you,  my  boy,  it 
would  have  been  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,'  he  cried ;  *  but 
we'll  do  all  we  can  to  welcome  you  home.  It's  amazing,  amazing. 
Damned  if  he  wasn't  right  in  this  too.' 

*  Who,  sir  ? '  asked  Martin. 

*  Your  uncle,  of  course.  I  hardly  ever  knew  that  man  make 
a  mistake,  and  he  stuck  to  it  you  would  come  back.  I  never 
met  his  equal  in  anything,  and  I'd  give  ten  years  of  my  life  if 
he  were  here.  Thighe  always  took  the  view  that  you  were 
dead,  though  he  dared  not  say  so  to  Grenville, — ^to  your  imcle, 
and  he'll  be  upset  when  he  finds  he  was  wrong.' 

Martin  laughed. 

'I  don't  mean  to  say,'  the  Lieutenant  continued  hastily, 
•  that  he  will  not  be  glad  you're  alive,  but  it  will  annoy  him : 
he's  a  most  obstinate  old  fellow  in  his  opinion.' 

*  He  looks  young,'  said  Martin. 

*  At  a  little  distance,  my  boy,  but  not  close.  You  see  the 
cracks  in  the  clay,  then,  as  your  uncle  used  to  say.     Look 
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here,  Martin,  we  must  have  a  surprise.  It's  a  great  occasion, 
a  wonderful  occasion.  We'll  keep  the  secret  until  after  dinner, 
and  let  it  out  on  them  with  the  wine.  There's  good  wine 
here,  bought  at  the  Court-de-Field  sale,  and  we'll  have  the 
best  of  it  up  to-night.  Thighe  orders  the  wine,  but  I'll  go  to 
the  landlord  and  have  a  say  in  it  myself  to-night,  and  I'm 
damned  if  I  won't  get  drunk  when  Nancy's  gone  to  bed.* 

There  were  no  other  guests  of  any  importance  in  the  land- 
lord's eyes  at  the  iim,  and  General  Thighe's  party  had  its  chief 
chamber  to  themselves.  Martin  and  the  Lieutenant  appeared 
without  change  of  garments,  but  the  General  was  attired  with 
his  usual  care,  and  Nancy  in  a  black  evening  dress,  with 
scarlet  geraniums  in  her  hair  and  bosom,  endowed  with  bright- 
ness the  mourning  she  wore  for  Captain  Grenville.  Just  as 
dinner  was  announced  Roger  Wynkin  appeared,  and,  whatever 
he  may  have  felt,  showed  no  outward  sign  of  surprise  at  seeing 
his  friend. 

'  Does  he  know  ? '  the  Lieutenant  found  an  opportunity  of 
whispering  to  Martin  as  they  were  taking  their  seats,  and  so 
disappointed  did  he  look  at  the  nod  he  received  in  the  affirma- 
tive that  Martin  added,  '  but  no  one  else  except  you.'  It  was 
perhaps  the  very  closeness  of  his  union  with  Creina  that  made 
him  forget  her  in  his  count. 

The  high  spirits  of  the  Lieutenant  were  so  marked,  the 
importance  of  his  manner,  the  significance  of  his  glances,  and 
the  perturbations  of  his  roving  eye  so  unusual,  that  he  became 
the  centre  of  attention. 

*  I  believe,'  said  Nancy,  *  he's  been  doing  something  wicked. 
My  uncle  can  be  wicked,  Mr.  Martin,  without  doing  wrong. 
I  think  it  does  him  good.' 

The  Lieutenant  was  greatly  flattered. 

*  That,'  said  Martin,  '  is  my  idea  of  heaven.  To  be  able 
to  do  all  the  pleasant  things  that  are  harmful,  and  be  the  better 
for  them  instead  of  the  worse.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Roger.  '  If  you  have  drunk  too  much  over- 
night, instead  of  having  a  headache  next  day  to  feel  as  if  you 
had  been  for  a  month's  holiday.  To  break  an  inconvenient 
promise  and  become  ennobled  in  character  thereby — ^to ' 

'  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,'  laughed  the  Lieu- 
tenant.    '  Don't  you  see  that  they  are  only  joking.' 
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'  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  a  lady  in  the  case,' 
said  Nancy.  '  He  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Miss 
Nodes  by  his  charming  manners.' 

*  And  I  met  them  to-day,  and  happened  to  mention  your 
name,  sir,'  said  Roger,  '  and  Miss  Victoria  blushed  deeply.' 

*  Oh,  uncle ! '  cried  Nancy. 

'  God  forbid,  my  dear,'  replied  the  Lieutenant  seriously. 

'Well,  what  is  it?    You  have  some  secret,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Oh  no,'  he  protested,  winking  at  Martin. 

'You  must  look  at  the  design  for  the  window,'  said  the 
General,  addressing  both  Roger  and  Nancy.  '  We  wanted  a 
sea  subject,  but  they  couldn't  get  a  suitable  one  from  the 
Bible,  because,  you  know,  the  Jews  were  dwellers  in  tents  and 
had  no  ships.' 

*  Regular  swabs,'  said  the  Lieutenant. 

'And  the  parson  wanted  saints  with  halos,  but  we  knew 
that  Grenville  would  not  have  liked  that.  '  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity '  is  the  design  that  seems  best,  on  the  whole,  for  he 
was  a  noble  example  of  all  three,  sir.'     This  to  Martia 

'  And  I  insist  that  there  ought  to  be  something  more,'  said 
the  Lieutenant,  speaking  with  a  courage  he  had  not  hitherto 
ventured  on  in  discussing  the  subject  with  the  General.  '  He 
loved  his  profession,  and  it  ought  to  be  shown.  An  anchor  in 
one  comer,  and  a  pile  of  cannon  balls  in  the  other,  for  instance.' 

'Cannon  balls!'  repeated  the  General  with  contempt. 
'  Modem  instmments  of  destruction  in  a  sacred  design  ! ' 

'  Well,  the  Union  Jack  then,'  persisted  the  Lieutenant 

'  Absurd.' 

'  It's  not  absurd.' 

Both  the  old  gentlemen  were  showing  signs  of  annoyance, 
and  Nancy  suggested  a  compromise.  'I  don't  think  the 
cannon  balls  would  do,  Uncle  Davy,  but  the  anchor  seems  a 
very  good  idea.     It  could  be  lying  at  the  feet  of  Hope.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Thighe  ? '  asked  the  Lieutenant. 

'  I  agree,  Gifford.' 

'  Well  then,  we'll  have  it.  Fill  your  glass,  Wynkin.  Not 
bad  claret,  is  it,  Mr.  Martin  ? ' 

'  It  was  bought  at  the  Court-de-Field  sale,'  said  the  General ; 
'  and  the  port — ^you  shall  judge  for  yourself  directly — is  really 
a  WINE.     There  is  not  much  of  it,  but  we  have  made  the 
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landlord  promise  to  keep  what  little  there  is  for  us,  so  that 
whenever  we  come  down  here  to  see  our  friend's  window — 
once  or  twice  a  year  we  thought  of  doing  so,  did  we  not, 
Gifford?' 

'Twice  at  least,'  replied  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  not 
thought  about  it  at  all  before. 

'  We  shall  then  be  sure  of  a  good  glass  of  wine  in  which  to 
drink  to  our  dear  comrade's  memory.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
not  much  of  it' 

*  You  ought  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  future,'  said 
Nancy.  'You  have  years  and  years  to  live  and  make  this 
pilgrimage.  I  look  upon  you  both  as  young.  You  must  lay 
some  wine  down.' 

.  '  Not  a  bad  idea  that,'  said  the  General. 

*  There  is  something  very  soothing,'  observed  Roger ;  *  in 
the  thought  of  colouring  one's  declining  years  by  a  good  port 
wine.' 

*  And  we'll  do  it,'  said  the  Lieutenant.  *  It's  curious  to 
think,  Mr.  Martin,'  he  added,  slyly,  '  that  this  wine  was  in  the 
cellars  at  Court-de-Field  when  your  poor  friend,  your  cousin 
rather,  Martin  Grenville,  was  a  child  in  petticoats.' 

*  Poor  fellow ! '  the  General  sighed.  '  What  a  pity  he  died  ! 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  good  Madeira  on  the  Pegasus  that  can't 
be  touched,  I  suppose,  until  the  ten  years  have  gone — it  will 
spoil' 

'Did  you  know  your  cousin  as  a  boy?'  Nancy  asked 
Martin. 

'  A  little,'  he  answered. 

'  What  a  high  spirited,  handsome,  charming  boy  he  was.' 

'Yes,'  said  Martin,  'wasn't  he,'  the  Lieutenant  almost 
choking  with  amusement  the  while. 

'I  don't  know  about  all  that,'  said  Roger.  'He  was — 
well,  he  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow.' 

'  Not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow ! '  Nancy  repeated  indignantly ; 
'he  was  one  of  the  very  best.  When  I  think  of  him,  and 
compare  him  with  the  friend  who  came  on  board  the  Pegasus 
with  him  that  day ' 

'  Because  he  let  you  have  your  own  way  and  I  would  not,' 
said  Roger.  '  Of  course  I  did  not  get  a  look  in — he  was  a 
plausible ' 
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*  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,'  quoted  the  General  solemnly. 

*  But  supposing  he  should  not  be  dead?'  said  the  Lieutenant. 

*  We  know  he  is  dead,  sir,  and  why  cling  to  a  ridiculous 
hope.  Mr.  Martin  was  with  him  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
has  expressed  a  definite  opinion  as  to  his  fate.  I  always  was 
convinced  about  it,  but,  of  course,  poor  Grenville  was  obstinate 
on  the  subject,  and  it  did  not  do  to  annoy  him.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Nancy,  *  how  I  wish  he  were  here  now.  If  I 
had  three  wishes  one  of  them  would  be  that  Martin  Grenville 
was  alive,  and  that  he'd  buy  Court-de-Field,  and  take  us  for  a 
voyage  on  the  Pegasus.     We'd  have  splendid  times.' 

*  He  does  not  know  how  much  he  has  missed  by  being 
dead,'  said  Roger,  rather  enviously ' ;  and  I  would  not  mind 
being  dead  myself  if  I  thought  it  would  make  Miss  Gilford 
take  so  much  interest  in  me.' 

*0h,  that  would  be  quite  another  matter.' 
'Then  my  resuq-ection  wouldn't  have  been  one  of  your 
three  wishes  ? ' 

*  You're  one  of  those  fellows  who  don't  die,'  said  Martin. 
'  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  got  to  say  against  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Lieutenant  '  You're  one  of  those  fellows 
who  doesn't  get  married.' 

Roger  and  Nancy  were  looking  at  each  other  as  he  said 
this,  and  they  both  instantly  dropped  their  eyes. 

*  And  quite  right,  too,  my  boy,'  added  the  General.  '  Well ! 
here's  our  port,  and  we'll  drink  to  our  old  friend's  memory.' 
He  passed  the  decanter  to  Martin,  and  when  the  others  filled 
their  glasses  rose  and  spoke. 

*  To  the  memory  of  William  Grenville,  a  fine  sailor,  a  brave 
servant  of  his  Queen,  an  honourable  gentleman,  a — a — noble 
fellow,  a  damned  kind-hearted  friend,'  and  having  drunk,  he 
sat  down  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

*  Nevermore,'  said  the  Lieutenant,  unintelligibly,  but  with 
deep  emotion. 

As  the  result  of  the  performance  of  this  solemn  rite  it  was 
some  minutes  before  the  conversation  was  resumed  in  its 
former  gaiety,  but  after  drinking  another  glass  or  two  of  the 
Court-de-Field  port  the  Lieutenant's  eye  began  to  wander  in 
a  way  that  was  ominous.     At  last  he  rose. 

'I   feel,'  said   he,    'that  this   is  the  most  overwhelming 
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occasion  on  which  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  express  my 
feelings.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  and  what's 
more,  in  the  midst  of  death  we  come  to  life  again.'  Nancy 
looked  amused,  and  the  General  felt  a  pity  for  the  head  that 
could  stand  so  Uttle  wine.  ^  Our  dear  friend's  greatest  wish 
was  that  his  nephew,  Martin,  would  return.  He  believed  that 
he  would  come,  and  he  made  him  his  heir.  For  myself, 
I  suspended  judgment  My  good  friend,  General  Thighe, 
believed  he  was  dead ;  but  as  usual,  when  he  differed  from 
Grenville,  he  was  wrong,  for  Martin  has  returned.' 

•  Sit  down,  Gilford,'  said  the  General  impatiently. 

Roger  gave  Martin  a  look  of  astonished  inquiry,  and  Nancy 
began  to  share  the  General's  view  of  her  uncle's  capitulation  to 
the  port 

'  I  shall  not  sit  down  yet,'  said  the  Lieutenant  without 
annoyance,  for  he  was  prepared  and  pleased  to  be  heard  with 
incredulity.  *I  have  more  to  say.  Martin  GrenviUe  left 
home  when  he  was  a  lad ;  he  was  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  he  was  a  captive  among  the  enemies  of  his  country ; 
he  passed  through  perils  by  land  and  perils  by  water,  perils  of 
beasts  and  perils  of  earthquakes,  perils  of  men  and  perils  of 
women ' — here  in  spite  of  his  concern  and  amazement  Roger 
laughed  heartily — *  and  he  survived  them  all' 

*Sit  down,'  said  the  General.  *  Nancy,  make  him  sit 
down.' 

*  He  survived  them  all.  The  prodigal,  I  mean  the  exile, 
has  returned,  and  he  is  alive  now  and  he  is  here.  In  this 
young  man,'  he  continued  with  emotion,  laying  his  hand 
on  Martin's  shoulder,  'you  see  the  long-lost  heir.  This  is 
Martin  GrenviUe.' 

The  General's  face  grew  crimson.  *  You  may  make  your- 
self as  ridiculous  as  you  like,  but  you  need  not  try  to  do  the 
same  of  your  guest,'  said  he. 

'Speak!'  said  the  Lieutenant  in  a  dramatic  tone  to 
Martin. 

'  I'm  afraid  it  is  true,  sir,'  said  Martin  to  the  General. 

'You  have  chosen  a  poor  occasion  on  which  to  make  a 
fool  of  me,  gentlemen,  and  I  resent  it  I  shall  trust  you  to 
acquit  me  of  discourtesy,  Mr.  Martin,  if  I  leave  the  room,'  he 
said  rising. 

z 
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*  Thighe,  it  is  true,  on  my  honour ! '  cried  the  Lieutenant, 
*  ask  Wynkin.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Roger.  '  It's  true  enough,  but  I  do  not 
understand  it  I  mean  I  was  the  only  person  who  knew  and 
I  was  pledged  to  keep  the  secret,  and  here  it  is  out.' 

^  I  meant  that  no  one  should  have  known  I  was  alive,'  said 
Martin.  '  For  some  reasons  it  seemed  far  better  that  I  should 
be  thought  dead,  but  other  reasons  have  made  me  change  my 
mind.' 

*  I  am  jolly  glad  of  it,  old  fellow,'  said  Roger  enthusias- 
tically. '  It  seems  as  if  we  really  have  you  back  now.  Before 
it  did  not' 

The  Lieutenant  had  resumed  his  seat  well  pleased  with  the 
effect  he  had  produced.  The  General  was  slowly  becoming 
convinced  that  what  he  had  heard  was  true,  and  by  the 
expression  of  his  face  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  felt  more 
resentment  or  surprise.  Nancy's  face  had  flushed  at  Roger's 
corroborative  words  and  she  looked  at  Martin. 

'  And  you  had  been  at  home  nearly  a  year,'  she  said 
reproachfully,  *  before  your  uncle  died,  and  you  knew  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  finding  you.  It  would  have  saved  his  life. 
Why — why  were  you  so  cruel  ? ' 

*  I  could  not  help  it,'  he  answered  *  Believe  me,  I  had 
sufficient  reason  though  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  You  will 
know  before  long,  and  perhaps  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had  never  let  the  secret  out' 

'  I  confess  I  am  puzzled  and  somewhat  hurt,'  remarked  the 
General ;  '  but  let  it  pass  now ;  this  is  a  time  for  rejoicing,  not 
regret  In  my  old  friend's  name,  Martin  Grenville,  I  bid  you 
welcome.     Give  me  your  hand,  sir.' 

*  And  we'll  drink  his  health,'  said  the  Lieutenant 

*We  will,'  acquiesced  the  General  cordially.  *I  was 
wrong  for  once,  but,  by  Gad,  I'm  delighted !  Here's  to  you, 
Martin  Grenville  I ' 

Martin  was  touched  by  the  affectionate  welcome,  but  there 
was  shame  and  sorrow  in  his  heart.  He  remembered  the 
price  by  which  it  was  obtained ,  he  wondered  what  these 
friends  would  think  when  the  secret  of  his  birth  became  known  ; 
but  no  time  was  allowed  him  now  for  reflection.  References 
to  the  past,  questions  about  his  career,  renewed  congratula- 
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tions,  followed  each  other.  A  third  bottle  of  port  was 
decanted,  a  fourth  contemplated  by  the  General  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  old  gentlemen  was  communicated  to  the  whole 
party  and  Martin  ceased  to  think  of  to-morrow. 

*And  you,'  said  Nancy,  *you  are  the  same  unprincipled 
boy  who  shot  at  our  flag  and  whom  I  afterwards  made  my 
prisoner/ 

'  Oh,  she's  a  good  hand  at  making  prisoners ! '  laughed  the 
Lieutenant  '  She  began  young,  but  some  of  them  don't  get 
off  as  easily  as  you  did,  Martin.  What  is  this  she  calls  you 
now  ? — an  unprincipled  boy  !  That  was  not  what  she  said  just 
now  when  she  thought  you  were  dead.  What  was  it  ?  A  dear, 
beautiful,  brave,  high-spirited ' 

*  Hold  your  tongue  this  minute,'  Nancy  interrupted ;  *  I 
never  said  so,  and  it  would  not  have  been  true  if  I  had' 

*  And  after  dinner,'  continued  her  uncle,  '  we  lost  you — and 
— you  were  discovered  in  the  topmast  cross-trees.' 

Martin  and  Nancy  laughed.  Roger  felt  for  a  minute 
almost  jealous  of  his  friend  ;  he  was  glad  to  remember  how 
deeply  he  was  in  love  with  Creina. 

*  The  old  ship  is  lying  at  Southampton,'  said  the  General 

*  She'll  be  at  your  disposal  I  am  certain  it  would  have  been 
one  of  Grenville's  dearest  wishes  that  you  should  keep  her 
going.' 

*  Oh,  of  course  he  will!'  cried  Nancy.  '  We  shall  have  old 
times  back  again ;  it  would  have  pleased  Uncle  William  beyond 
everything.     Will  you  take  us  all,  Mr. — Mr.  Grenville  ? ' 

'  Oh,  call  him  Martin,  girl ! '  said  her  uncle. 

*  Well,  Martin.' 

*  Of  course,'  he  replied,  wishing  indeed  that  it  might  have 
been  so,  and  unable  in  the  present  jovial  company  to  disclose 
his  real  intentions  as  to  his  uncle's  property. 

^And  what  about  showing  him  the  way  to  the  topmast 
after  dinner,  eh,  Nancy  ? '  asked  the  Lieutenant,  chudding. 

*  Wouldn't  quite  do  now,  eh  ? ' 

Nancy  blushed.  The  old  gentleman  was  becoming  in- 
supportable. '  I  must  be  going,  I  think.  I  am  staying  with 
Mrs.  Monkton  at  the  cottage,'  she  said,  addressing   Martin. 

*  Wh6  will  walk  home  with  me  ? ' 

Roger  and  Martin  instantly  rose. 
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*  I  must  not  take  the  guest  of  the  evening  away/  she  said 
*  Must  I  ?     So  if  you  will  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Wynkin  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  my  boy,'  said  the 
Lieutenant ;  *  we've  only  begun  the  evening.' 

*  Good  -  night ! '  said  Nancy.  *  And  again  welcome,  Mr. 
Grenville — Martin — or  why,  what  were  we  all  thinking  of? 
— Sir  Martin — we  forgot  that.' 

'  So  did  I ! '  shouted  the  Lieutenant. 

*  By  Jove,  yes  ! '  cried  the  General. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Martin  hastily ;  *  I  shall  not  claim  the  title ; 
my  brother  has  taken  it.' 

*But  you  can't  help  yourself!'  exclaimed  the  General 
'The  law  wouldn't  let  you  forego  it  You  are  Sir  Martin 
Grenville,  and  nothing  can  make  you  anything  else.' 

'  Hard  lines,'  said  Roger ;  *  it's  bad  enough  to  have  the 
sins  of  our  fathers  without  their  titles  visited  upon  us.  Good- 
bye for  half  an  hour.  I  should  like  to  have  another  look  at 
those  designs  for  the  window  when  I  come  back.  I  don't 
really  see  why  the  Union  Jack  should  not  be  worked  in.' 
This  he  added  to  divert  attention,  for  he  understood  Martin's 
predicament  about  the  title. 

It  was  a  night  without  stars.  Beyond  the  village  street  the 
road  struck  into  the  dark  country.  A  sea  wind  tossed  the 
invisible  woodland,  and  filled  the  air  with  soft  whispers  and 
wandering  voices.  The  way  was  too  short  for  Roger.  To  be 
near  Nancy  was  his  greatest  happiness.  He  had  no  hope 
whatever  of  making  her  his  wife.  She  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  good  man,  who  loved  her  with  devotion,  and 
whose  love  she  no  doubt  reciprocated,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  The  difference  between  his  character  and  that  of 
Martin,  who  had  been  placed  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances and  fought  with  all  his  soul  against  their  ruling,  was 
shown  in  his  acceptance  of  the  situation.  But  it  was,  never- 
theless, both  a  true  and  a  deep  love,  if  not  a  great  passion, 
that  he  gave.  He  loved  while  he  believed  his  love  unretumed 
and  knew  he  could  not  possess ;  but  friendship  he  counted 
on.  He  had  schooled  himself  to  feel  hardly  jealous  of 
Monkton,  and  yet  he  was  almost  jealous  of  Martin  because 
she  had  shown  so  much  interest  in  him.  There  was  no  man 
for  whom  he  cared  so  much  as  for  Martin,  but  Nancy  was, 
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even  as  a  friend,  far  more  to  him.  All  seemed  right  with  the 
world  when  she  and  he  were  on  one  of  its  roads  together. 

For  the  greater  part  of  their  way  home  their  talk  was 
naturally  of  Martin,  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  replying  to  her 
question,  to  tell  her  Martin's  reason  for  not  hitherto  revealing 
his  ideritity ;  he  saw  that  every  one  must  before  long  know  the 
secret  of  his  birth,  and  he  preferred  that  Nancy  should  hear  it 
first  from  himself. 

'  It  is  very  interesting,'  she  said,  '  and  it  was  a  fine  thing 
of  him  to  act  as  he  did ;  but  why  has  he  been  untrue  to 
himself  now  ?    Why  has  he  changed  ?  * 

*  I  have  no  idea  at  all,'  replied  Roger.  *  He  stuck  to  it 
when  he  was  almost  starving,  and  against  my  advice,  and  now, 
when  he  is  almost  out  of  difficulties,  he  suddenly  yields.  I 
don't  know  a  bit  what  to  make  of  it.' 

*  He  has  just  been  in  Ireland.  Don't  you  think  he  is  in 
love  with  Creina  Moriarty  ? ' 

*  Yes.     But  what  could  that  have  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

*  With  a  fortune  he  might  be  a  more  formidable  rival.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  she  is  a  girl  to  whom  money  would 
make  the  smallest  difference  ? ' 

*  No,  I  do  not,'  replied  Nancy. 

'  Now  to  you,'  said  Roger  laughing,  '  money  would  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  difference.' 

To  his  surprise,  instead  of  replying  in  her  usual  light- 
hearted  careless  way,  she  said  seriously,  '  You  seem  to  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  me,  but  I  believe  you  are  right  I 
like  money.  If  a  man  comes  courting  without  it  he  needs  to 
be  a  hero.' 

Roger,  perhaps  dreaming  of  himself  for  a  moment  as  a 
lover,  felt  very  humble,  knowing  that  he  had  no  money,  and 
feeling  that  he  could  under  no  circumstances  appear  a  hero. 
He  remembered  with  some  comfort  that  he  could  nevertheless 
be  a  good  friend. 

*  Nancy  I '  he  said  suddenly. 

*  When  did  I  give  you  permission  to  call  me  Nancy  ? '  she 
said. 

*  This  is  not  the  first  time.  I  did  one  night  when  we  were 
last  on  the  Pegasus,     Do  you  remember  off  Gibraltar  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  remember.     Well — ^you  may  if  you  like.' 
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*  Don't  you  think  we  are  really  awfully  good  friends  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  suppose  so  1 ' 

*  Well,  I  want  to  feel  we  always  shall  be.  I  mean  you  are 
not  one  of  those,  are  you,  who  think  a  man  and  a  girl  cannot  be 
real  friends  without — I  mean  that  he  can  be  her  friend  and 
love  her  without  any  nonsense — ^without  wanting  to  make  love 
to  her  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  some  men  can,'  she  said,  *  I  don't  know.' 

*  Well,'  he  continued,  trying  to  speak  without  showing  how 
deeply  he  felt,  *  I  never  had  any  friend  I  cared  so  much  for  as 
you,  and  I  would  do  anything  for  you,  and  I  want  to  feel  that 
our  friendship  will  grow  stronger  still,  and  that  your  marriage 
will  not  make  any  difference  to  it,  and  that  you  will  know  you 
can  trust  me.' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Wynkin— Roger— it  sounds  so  funny ! '  she  laughed 
'  This  is  a  proposal  of  friendship,  almost  as  serious  as  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage.     Well,  I  suppose  I  must  accept  it' 

'  You  see,  Nancy,  it  is  all  I  can  ask,  and  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  your  friend,  as  I  can  never  be  anything  more.' 

*You  always  seem  to  be  very  certain  about  that,'  she 
replied.     '  Good-bye,  and  thank  you  for  coming.' 

They  were  at  Mrs.  Monkton's  gate,  and  she  left  him  and 
ran  up  the  path  without  waiting  to  hear  how  he  received  her 
words. 

Indeed,  Roger  failed  to  grasp  for  the  moment  their  import, 
and,  when  he  did  do  so,  he  hardly  ventured  to  think  they  were 
seriously  spoken ;  and  yet,  given  as  Nancy  was  to  irresponsible 
speech,  he  could  hardly  believe  her  capable  of  trying  to 
mislead  him  as  to  the  nature  of  her  affection  for  him.  Taken 
literally,  her  words  implied  that  he  who  sought  to  be  her 
friend  might  have  been  her  lover  if  he  had  not  been  backward. 
The  thought  that  she  might  possibly  be  serious  disturbed  his 
steady  pulses ;  the  joy  of  it  was  too  wonderful  to  contemplate^ 
the  responsibility  too  enormous  to  face.  Instead  of  returning 
directly  to  the  inn  he  walked  on  to  Badger  Quay,  revolving 
Nancy's  words  in  his  mind,  and  endeavouring  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  and  face  calmly  the  alternative  outlook  of  either  the 
serious  or  the  jesting  interpretation. 

He  had  been  absent  at  least  an  hour  when  he  again  found 
himself  in  the  village  street  and  had  a  thought  to  spare  for  the 
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party  he  had  left  reveUing.  The  sound  of  cheers  greeted  him 
as  he  neared  the  inn,  and  he  was  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
conclusion  of  a  ceremony — an  impromptu  welcome  of  the 
village  to  Martin ;  for  the  secret  of  his  return  had  been  re- 
vealed by  the  Lieutenant  to  the  landlord,  accompanied  by 
an  order  to  serve  all  comers  with  grog  at  his  expense  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Roger  joined  the  little  gathering 
outside  the  open  window  of  the  coffee-room.  Martin,  who  had 
already  spoken  a  few  words  of  thanks,  was  sitting  at  the  table 
looking  anything  but  joyful,  and  the  Lieutenant,  steadying  him- 
self against  a  chair,  was  adding  some  incoherent  valedictory 
remarks  accompanied  with  tears.  A  little  behind  him  stood 
the  General,  dignified,  with  head  erect  and  arms  folded  across 
his  breast,  but,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  Httle  unwitting  de- 
partures of  his  body  from  the  perpendicular  and  the  quick 
steps  of  readjustment  imposed  in  consequence  upon  his  feet, 
hardly  less  generously  admitting  obligation  to  the  port 

Roger  remained  outside  until,  the  Lieutenant's  speech 
having  ended  like  one  of  those  streams  that  loses  itself  in 
desert  sands,  Martin  again  came  to  the  window  and  said  good- 
night to  his  well-wishers.  Whatever  amusement  Roger  had 
found  in  the  scene  was  changed  to  vexation  when  the  peopFe, 
on  their  departure,  gave  three  final  cheers  for  'Sir  Martin 
Grenville,'  and  he  noticed  the  look  of  pain  which  the  greeting 
brought  to  his  friend's  face. 
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creina's*  price  in  the  market 

The  next  morning  Martin,  accompanied  by  Roger,  went  up  to 
London  to  see  his  uncle's  lawyers  and  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  establishing  his  claims  to  the  property.  He  had  almost 
hoped  to  find  some  message  from  Mab  at  his  lodgings,  but 
there  was  nothing.  He  put  an  advertisement  in  several  daily 
papers  requesting  the  Reverend  Christopher  Holt  to  com- 
municate with  a  certain  firm  of  lawyers  *  in  connection  with 
matters  which  deeply  concerned  his  interests,'  hoping  that  if 
Mab  were  with  her  father  he  might  thus  find  her,  and,  whether 
she  returned  to  him  or  not,  at  all  events  have  the  opportunity 
of  helping  her.  His  own  legal  business  took  a  couple  of  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  he  went  down  to  Bristol  and 
called  at  the  office  of  Macey  and  Co. 

Nothing  less  than  the  winning  of  the  girl  he  loved  could 
have  nerved  him  to  face  an  interview  which  imposed  shame  on 
himself  and  humiliation  on  his  rival.  He  was  ill  at  ease 
beforehand,  as  a  man  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  duel,  but  when 
at  last  he  found  himself  in  Horton's  presence  his  confidence 
returned ;  he  had  a  man,  not  scruples,  to  deal  with  now,  and 
his  fighting  instinct  was  aroused. 

Horton  had  been  closeted  with  his  father,  discussing  a 
desperate  situation ;  he  was  worried  and  irritable,  he  disliked 
Martin,  and  he  greeted  him  with  little  courtesy. 

'  As  you  sent  up  word  that  your  business  was  important  I 
have  decided  to  see  you,'  he  said,  offering  him  a  chair ;  '  but 
I  must  ask  you  to  make  the  interview  short,  as  my  time  is 
much  occupied.' 
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'Nothing  but  important  business  could  have  possibly 
brought  me  here,'  said  Martin. 

'  Oh,  every  bagman  who  calls  says  his  business  is  important, 
but — well,  fire  away.' 

'  Mine  is  more  important  than  any  other  you  have  or  are 
likely  to  have.  Unfortunately  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  refer  to  it  without  appearing 
offensive.' 

Horton  suspected  that  what  he  had  to  say  might  refer  to 
Creina,  possibly  to  his  own  endeavour  to  discourage  her 
friendship  for  him,  and  his  look  of  irritation  increased:  'My 
endurance  in  interviews  which  involve  impertinence  is  not 
great,'  said  he. 

'  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  present  state  of  your 
business  affairs,  Mr.  Macey,  and  I  also  happen  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  proposal  to  you  which  may  prevent  the  ruin  of 
your  firm.     I  am  compelled  to  be  brutally  frank.' 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  know  about  my  business,  and  how 
dare  you  speak  to  me  like  this,  sir  ? '  said  Horton  rising.  '  Im- 
pertinence is  a  mild  word.  Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way 
out.' 

*  You  had  better  listen  quietly,'  said  Martin.  •  I  told  you  I 
should  not  have  come  here  unless  I  had  a  proposal  to  make 
which,  as  a  business  man,  you  might  be  ready  to  accept  I 
know  that  your  business  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  yet  I  am 
prepared,  under  certain  conditions,  to  become  a  large  share- 
holder in  it.  Though  you  are  not  aware  of  it  I  am  a  rich 
man,  and  could,  if  necessary,  invest  a  hundred  or  even  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  your  company.' 

Horton  looked  bewildered,  and  his  manner  showed  signs 
of  nervousness.  'If — it  might  be  desirable  for  you  to 
see  my  father,'  he  said. 

*No,  my  business  is  entirely  with  you.  I  am  ready  to 
invest  a  sum  such  as  I  have  named  in  your  company  without 
security.  I  want  something  in  return,  and  you  are  the  only 
person  who  can  give  it' 

'  Well,'  said  Horton  more  affably  and  with  a  slight  smile, 
*  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  There  have  been  rumours, 
I  know,  about  the  business,  but  they  have  been  exaggerated. 
Still,  I  admit  that  things  have  not  been  going  as  we  wish,  and 
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an  addition  of  capital  at  the  present  time  would  be  useful — 
extremely  useful.' 

'  I  wish  first  that  you  should  know  who  I  am,'  said  Martin. 
*  My  name  is  not  Martin  as  you  suppose,  but  Grenville.  I  am 
Sir  William  Grenville's- elder  son  who  was  supposed  to  be 
dead,  and  I  am  Captain  Grenville's  heir.' 

*  The  devil  you  are ! '  exclaimed  Horton  Macey.  *  By  the 
way,  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  a  paper  only  yesterday  about  you.* 

*  Yes — these  papers  make  every  one's  affairs  public  property 
now ;  but  I  have  told  you  this  chiefly  to  show  that  I  have  the 
money  for  this  enterprise  at  my  command.' 

Horton  became  almost  genial.  'This  is  really  a  very 
romantic  story.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  being  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  and  a  rich  man,  instead  of  food  for 
vultures  in  the  desert  as  we  imagined  you.  Possibly  in  think- 
ing of  this  investment  you  have  in  view  some  political  or  other 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  the  machinery  and  organisa- 
tion of  a  large  and  established  industry.' 

'  No,  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind  I  should  place  this  money 
entirely  at  your  disposal  and  ask  no  security,  but  only  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  I  have  come  not  to  confer  a  favour,  but  to 
make  a  bargain.  I'll  put  it  as  plainly  as  I  can.  My  money 
will  save  your  firm  from  bankruptcy.  My  only  condition  is 
that  you  break  off  your  engagement  with  Miss  Moriarty.' 

Horton  gave  a  start  and  his  face  flushed.  Martin  was  cool 
and  regarded  him  stedfastly;  his  shot  was  fired,  but  there 
was  a  recoil  that  shook  him. 

Now,  if  Horton  Macey  could  have  calmly  asked  himself 
whether  he  would  have  chosen  poverty  and  humiliation  before 
the  world  with  Creina  at  his  side,  or  good  report  with  men 
and  prosperity  without  her,  he  would  have  undoubtedly  chosen 
the  latter ;  but  at  the  moment  calm  calculation  was  impossible. 
All  that  was  true  man  in  him  was  aroused;  he  had  been 
struck,  and  to  strike  back  was  his  only  thought 

*  You  infernal  cad  ! '  he  said. 

Martin  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  his  receiving  his  pro- 
position at  first  with  indignation,  but  he  counted  on  his 
accepting  it  after  reflection.  He  replied  quietly,  *You  had 
better  think  it  over  and  write  to  me.  I  am  a  rich  man  and 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  you  are  engaged  to  a  lady 
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whose  love  I  value  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Do 
youf  I  am  ready  to  change  places  with  you.  I  give  you  my 
wealth  in  exchange  for  her  freedom.  I  should  become  a  poor 
man  and  be  the  happier.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  Miss 
Moriarty  was  more  to  me  than  to  you,  and  that  her  happiness 
would  not  be  injured  by  your  engagement  terminating,  I 
should  not — on  my  honour  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you.' 

*  Your  honour  I '  Horton  exclaimed  contemptuously.  *  Let 
me  ask  you  whether  Miss  Moriarty  is  aware  of  this — that  you 
propose  to  purchase  her  ? ' 

'  She  knows  neither  of  my  changed  fortunes  nor  of  the  use 
I  propose  to  make  of  them.' 

'  Thank  you ; '  he  rose  and  rang  a  bell.  '  I  have  no  more  to 
say  and  I  wish  to  hear  no  more,  and  I  must  request  you  not 
to  communicate  with  me  again.  Nor  shall  I  allow  you  to  do 
so  with  Miss  Moriarty.  At  least,  I  have  the  privilege  left  of 
guarding  her  from  the  society  of  adventurers  and  cads.' 

'  My  address  is  written  on  that  card,  sir,'  said  Martin  rising. 
'  A  letter  will  find  me  there  during  the  week.  My  offer  stands 
good  for  that  time.' 

'  Show  this  gentleman  out,'  said  Horton  to  the  clerk  who 
answered  the  bell. 

For  some  time  after  Martin  had  left,  Horton  Macey  re- 
mained alone  in  his  office.  He  felt  uplifted  in  spirit ;  he  had 
humiliated  a  man  who  had  sought  to  humiliate  him ;  he  was 
proud  of  his  own  conduct  and  saw  it  in  all  its  nobility. 
'  Another  in  my  place,'  he  thought,  *  might  have  sacrificed  a 
girl's  happiness  to  his  own  interests,  but  /  am  made  of  differ- 
ent stuff.'  And  again,  'I  am  almost  thankful  for  my  mis- 
fortunes, since  they  have  shown  me  my  true  self;  the  best  side 
of  my  character  might  never  have  been  awakened  otherwise.' 
It  was  easier  to  feel  this  while  the  glow  of  his  immediate 
triumph  over  Martin  was  still  present  than  a  little  later  on, 
when  he  returned  to  his  father's  office  to  continue  their  inter- 
rupted conference. 

Sir  Parkes  Macey  looked  old :  his  fighting  power,  which 
had  remained  so  long  as  there  was  hope,  had  failed  him  at 
last.  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the  private  ledger  he  was 
examining  when  Horton  entered  and  said  wearily:  'Things 
are  worse  than  you  know.     I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  boy.' 
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*  How  can  they  be  worse  ? '  Horton  asked. 

'They  can't  be  worse  financially,  but  there  is  something 
more.  We  shall  have  to  face  the  investigation  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy court — and — there  will  be  accusations.  We  have  not 
been  quite  straight  with  the  bank.  That  last  balance-sheet 
they  saw  was — open  to  criticism.  And  Monkton  stands  to 
lose  everything,  and  up  to  this  moment  he  knows  nothing  of 
what  is  impending.' 

Horton's  face  flushed.  *  You  mean,  sir,  we  can  be  accused 
of  dishonesty  ? ' 

'  Hardly,  hardly,  but  we  can  be  discredited.  Those  specu- 
lations of  yours  in  "  futures  " — ^who  could  have  foretold  their 
disastrous  failure  ?  My  own  speculations  at  the  time  outside 
the  business  in  South  African  shares  which  I  hoped  would 
have  helped  to  right  us !  Another  calamity.  What  is  there 
left  ?  Nothing  but  the  forty  thousand  pounds  settled  on  your 
mother  in  the  funds.' 

'  But  the  disgrace ! ' 

*  Well !  humiliation.  There  are  things  done  in  every  busi- 
ness which  no  one  knows  about — things  that  no  smart  business 
man  would  scruple  to  do ;  but  if  he  fails  and  the  public  eye 
is  directed  on  them  they  look  different.'  His  pompous  tone 
returned  for  a  moment  *  No  one  is  more  looked  up  to  in 
this  city  than  I.  I  have  been  chosen  as  one  of  its  representa- 
tives to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  my  services  to 
my  party  have  been  recognised  by  a  title ;  I  have  been  the 
patron  and  supporter  of  philanthropic  movements ;  and  to  be 
ruined  !  bankrupt !  to  have  all  my  private  affairs  published  in 
the  papers,  with  political  enemies  ready  to  represent  every- 
thing in  its  worst  light — and  you,  my  boy,  whom  I  have 
worked  for,  hoped  to  see  one  day  a  peer,  you ' 

*  What  sum  would  save  us  ? '  Horton  asked  impatiently. 
'If  I  had  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  know  I  could 

steer  through  the  rocks,'  replied  Sir  Parkes.  'Even  fifty 
would  keep  the  bank  quiet  and  give  us  breathing  time  to  pull 
together.  If  only  you  had  married  as  you  might ! ' 
« Oh,  rot ! '  said  Horton.  '  What  about  Monkton  ? ' 
'Don't  speak  in  that  tone,  Horton.  Monkton  must  be 
told  or  he  will  hear  for  himself.  I  can  prove  that  I  consulted 
him  before  cabling  to  you  about  these  disastrous  purchases, 
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but  still  much  will  depend  upon  his  attitude  at  the  inquiry ; 
he  could  make  it  very  awkward  for  us.  I  almost  think  you 
would  be  the  best  person  to  break  it  to  him,  Horton.' 

*  No,  I'm  damned  if  I  will ! '  replied  his  son.  *  Put  Povey 
on  to  him.' 

Horton  left  the  office  abruptly.  In  the  corridor  he  met 
Monkton  looking  unusually  happy. 

'  Oh,  Horton ! '  he  said,  '  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about 
our  autumn  holiday,  you  know.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be 
away  conveniently  at  the  same  time,  and  if  it  will  suit  you,  I 
want  to  go  at  the  beginning  of  September.' 

*  Very  well ;  I  have  no  plans  at  present,'  replied  Horton. 
He  was  going  on  but  Monkton  stopped  him. 

'  I  am  going  to  be  married,'  he  said  with  a  smile.  '  I 
have  got  Abbot's  Court  on  a  seven  years'  lease.  Nancy 
doesn't  care  about  Clifton.  There  is  a  very  good  train 
service  to  Bristol — under  the  half-hour.  I'm  going  down  this 
afternoon  to  see  about  repairs.' 

*  Look  here,  Monkton,'  returned  Horton,  'before  you  make 
any  more  plans,  go  and  see  my  father.  Go  into  his  office 
now ;  he  is  alone ;  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  exactly  how  the 
affairs  of  the  business  stand.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  how  much 
your  shares  are  worth,  and  say  I  sent  you  in.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE   NOBILITY   OF   HORTON   MACEY 

For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  Horton  Macey  was  uplifted 
in  spirit.  The  secret  of  his  own  nobility  was  indeed  almost 
a  burden  to  him.  The  commercial  instincts  of  the  family 
found  expression  in  many  ways,  and  for  Horton  to  keep  a 
virtue  hidden  within  his  own  breast  seemed  a  folly  compar- 
able with  the  locking  up  in  a  safe  of  money  which  might  be 
invested.  He  saw  in  his  conduct  an  inspiring  example  to 
others ;  he  saw  also  that  if  it  were  known  how  great  a  sacrifice 
he  had  made  to  love  and  honour,  he  would  be  applauded,  not 
criticised,  in  his  hour  of  misfortune. 

After  Martin's  departure  he  had  sent  an  urgent  telegram 
to  Creina  begging  her  to  come  to  England  at  once.  She,  if 
only  she,  must  share  his  secret  and  know  him  as  he  really 
was ;  she  must  see  that  the  man  who  claimed  her  was  richer 
now  than  she  had  believed  him  to  be  in  his  prosperous  days ; 
she  must  know  how  fortunate  she  was  in  the  allegiance  of  one 
who  for  her  sake  had  refused  the  chance  of  enrichment.  But 
next  day  his  spiritual  exaltation  supported  him  less,  the 
sacrifice  he  was  making  looked  greater,  the  impending  ruin 
uglier.  At  the  office  he  learnt  that  all  attempts  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  time  from  the  bank  directors  had  failed,  and 
that,  on  the  first  of  the  month  following,  the  state  of  their 
affairs  would  be  public  property;  also  that  Monkton  had 
shown  almost  unexpected  indignation  and  hostility,  and  had 
refused  to  confer  with  Sir  Parkes  except  through  his  lawyers 
whom  he  had  gone  to  London  to  consult  The  foretaste  of 
impending  calamity  was  even  bitterer  outside  the  office  than 
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within  it.  It  was  his  habit  to  lunch  daily  at  a  club  in  Bristol, 
used  by  influential  citizens  and  men  of  his  own  standing,  and 
here  from  force  of  habit  he  continued  to  go  after  the  clouds 
had  descended  on  his  prospects.  Every  greeting  he  received 
to-day  was  a  buffet  '  Mr.  Macey,  you  are  just  the  man  I 
was  in  search  of,'  from  one.  *  We  want  you  to  become  one 
of  our  cathedral  restoration  committee.  We  know  that  you 
have  not  only  the  right  sort  of  influence,  but  also  the  artistic 
taste  which  will  be  of  such  value  in  our  councils.'  And, 
'  Hullo,  Macey ! '  from  another,  '  will  you  join  us  on  the  first 
of  September  for  a  week  at  my  place  in  Wiltshire?'  And 
again,  *  Don't  forget  that  the  first  of  next  month  is  the  date  of 
Lord  Bedminster's  meeting  and  you  are  to  take  the  chair.' 
The  first  of  next  month ! — that  was  the  date  his  father  had 
mentioned  for  the  publication  of  their  downfall  He  could 
stand  no  more  of  it  and  returned  to  his  office  to  brood  in  its 
gloom  over  his  wrongs,  and  find  what  consolation  he  might  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  worth.  He  confided  his  secret 
the  same  evening  to  his  sister  Ivy.  They  had  already  several 
times  discussed  the  position  of  the  family  affairs;  she  had 
shed  bitter  tears  in  solitude,  but  she  kept  a  good  heart  before 
her  brother ;  it  was  on  his  account  that  she  was  most  deeply 
troubled.  There  was  a  piano  in  the  library  and  he  asked  her 
to  play  to  him  there  after  dinner.  *  Quiet,  restful  music,'  he 
requested.  He  lighted  a  cigar  and  made  himself  comfortable 
in  an  armchair  while  his  sister  played  from  memory  in  the 
twilight  A  sweet  melancholy  possessed  his  soul ;  the  pathos 
of  his  own  life  seemed  to  him  to  have  foimd  a  voice  in  music ; 
he  became  conscious  of  depths  of  feeling  within  him  which 
possibly,  he  thought,  might  never  have  been  touched  if  he  had 
not  been  fated  to  suffer  more  than  other  men.  When  his 
sister  had  finished  playing,  he  called  her  to  him  and  told  her 
of  his  interview  with  Martin  Grenville. 

'I  am  proud  of  your  decision,  dear,'  she  said;  'but  of 
course  you  could  not  have  acted  otherwise.' 

'  Why  ? '  said  he, '  most  men  would  have  accepted  his  offer.' 

*  You  could  not.' 

'No,  Ivy,  you  are  right,  noblesse  oblige/  and  it  is  no 
small  thing.  You  see  what  it  means.  We  are  ruined — 
bankrupt — ^that  is  the  word.     You  heard  what  father  said  to- 
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night  about  having  to  leave  this  place  and  go  into  a  small 
house  at  some  seaside  town  until  better  times.  You  may 
marry,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  jolly  good  thing  for  Gladys  that 
she  is  comfortably  settled,  but — well,  I  don't  wish  to  com- 
plain, but  it  comes  hardest  of  all  upon  me/ 

'  It  does ;  I  know  it  does,'  said  his  sister  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.     '  It  is  cruel — cruel.' 

'  We  must  suffer  and  be  strong,'  he  said.  '  I  am  made  of 
stem  stuff' 

*Yes,  you  are.  You  are  a  brave,  noble  fellow,  Horton. 
Oh,  how  proud  Greina  should  be  of  you  1  How  happy  the 
girl  who  knows  that  a  man  has  sacrificed  wealth  and  prospects 
and  everything  for  her  !     Does  she  know,  Horton  ? ' 

*  Not  yet ;  I  have  sent  for  her.' 

*  And  is  he — this  Mr.  Grenville — in  love  with  her  ? ' 

'  Probably.  A  man  is  not  likely  to  offer  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  a  woman  otherwise.' 

'  How  horrible  and  vulgar  it  sounds  !  I  wonder  if  he  has 
seen  her  lately  and  said  anything  to  her.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  in  Ireland.' 

*  No  I  Greina  would  have  told  me.  She  never  keeps 
anything  from  me,  I  am  sure.     If  I  thought — but ^ 

'What?' 

*  I  mean,  if  she  had  been  anything  but  absolutely  loyal  to 
me  I  might  feel  differently  about  it,  but  I  know  she  has  not 
a  thought  undevoted  to  me.  She  lives  for  me.  It  would 
break  her  heart  if  our  engagement  were  broken  off.' 

Ivy  became  reflective.  *Are  you  quite  absolutely  sure 
about  that,  dear  ? '  she  said  after  a  pause.  '  You  know  I  love 
Greina  as  a  sister,  and  admire  her  too ;  but  I  have  sometimes 
thought — don't  be  offended  at  what  I  say — sometimes  it 
seemed  to  me  that  she  did  not  quite  understand  you ;  that  she 
did  not  perhaps  appreciate  her  great  good  fortune  as  she 
should.' 

*  She  is  undemonstrative  in  manner,'  replied  Horton  rather 
uneasily,  *  but  she  feels  deeply.' 

'  Who  should  know  so  well  as  you  ? '  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  girl  must  love  you  who  has  not  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  don't — don't  think  I  am  undervaluing  dear  Greina.  I 
was  only  thinking  that  with  so  much  at  stake — all  your  futun 
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that  possibly  you  might  overestimate  the  depth  of  her  feeling. 
I  mean — in  your  generous  way  you  speak  of  the  effect  upon 
her,  not  on  yourself.' 

'  I  don't  quite  see  what  you  mean,  Ivy.' 

*  I  mean  that  you  speaJc  about  its  breaking  her  heart,  not 
yours.  And  you — ^you  love  her  so  truly  that  she  is  more  to 
you  than  everything  else,  your  own  future  and — and — the 
position  of  the  family  ? ' 

*Yes,'  he  said,  but  not  very  fervently.  *My  love  once 
given  is  eternal ;  and  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  my  honoiu:  is 
not  to  be  bought' 

She  perceived  that  the  loss  of  Creina  would  be  a  matter  of 
less  importance  to  her  brother  than  the  ruin  of  his  prospects. 

*No,  of  course,  of  course.  I  would  rather  give  music 
lessons,  I  would  rather  live  with  mother  and  father  in  seaside 
lodgings  and  be  foigotten  by  our  friends,  than  see  my  brother 
humiliated,  but ' 

'  What,  Ivy  ?  Don't  hesitate  to  say  whatever  is  in  your 
mind  to  me.' 

'  Isn't  it  almost  a  duty  to  think  it  over  before  you  refuse  ? 
In  refusing  you  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  love — a  noble 
sacrifice — ^but  might  it  not  be  even  nobler  to  sacrifice  love 
for  the  sake  of — of  your  family  and  your  own  future,  for  your 
father  whose  gray  hairs  will  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
and  mother,  and  all  the  use  you  might  be  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  position  you  ought  to  hold  ?  It  is  perhaps 
selfish  of  me  to  suggest  it,  because  I  should  be  a  gainer  too, 
and  you ! — ^you  only  would  be  the  sufferer  in  giving  up  love. 
I  could  not  have  hinted  it  to  you  if  I  thought,  as  you  think, 
that  it  would  break  Creina's  heart ;  but  I  fancy  she  is  not  one 
of  the  natures  that  suffers  keenly.  I  only  beg  of  you  to  think 
it  over,  dear,  before  you  finally  decide.  I  shall  pray  that  you 
may  be  guided  to  choose  the  best  course.' 

'I  cannot  give  her  up,'  said  Horton.  'I  cannot;  it  is 
impossible.  Putting  love  aside  altogether,  I  cannot  humili- 
ate myself  before  that  man.'  But  he  was  disturbed  by  what 
she  said,  the  more  so  that  it  answered  to  a  voice  in  his  own 
heart. 

'What  does  Mr.  Monkton  think  about  this  calamity?' 
asked  Ivy. 

2  A 
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'  I  have  not  spoken  to  him.  I  believe  he  is  half  fnad,  and  he 
will  lose  that  girL  She  will  never  marry  a  poor  man.  Now 
there  you  see  the  difference  between  Creina  and  Nancy  Gifford.' 

*Nol  There  you  see  the  difference  between  Horton 
Macey  and  Henry  Monkton/  said  .his  sister.  *  Would  Nancy 
have  given  you  up  because  you  were  poor  ?  Never !  I  used 
to  hope  that  she  would  be  the  girl  you  would  choose.' 

*  We  should  not  have  done  for  each  other,'  Horton  replied 
coldly.  *  Well,  I  feel  all  the  better  for  our  talk,  Ivy.  I  think 
I  will  go  over  to  the  club  and  play  a  game  of  billiards.  It  will 
take  me  out  of  myself,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  think  more  clearly 
afterwards.' 

Up  to  the  time  of  Creina's  arrival,  two  days  later,  Horton 
suffered  the  discomfort  of  indecision  in  addition  to  his  other 
troubles.  He  would  go  to  bed  at  night  with  the  heroic  mood 
on  him,  determined  to  face  the  cruellest  buffets  of  the  world 
rather  than  capitulate  to  his  rival,  and  in  the  morning  he  would 
appear  to  himself  a  fool  for  neglecting  an  easy  opportunity  of 
saving  himself  and  his  family  from  humiliation.  When  he  re- 
membered that  she  for  whom  he  proposed  to  sacrifice  himself 
was  only  a  simple  girl,  without  fortune  or  position  in  society, 
and  not  generally  admitted  to  possess  unusual  attractions,  his 
nobility  almost  awed  him.  Again,  when  he  considered  the 
desirability  of  renouncing  her,  her  attractions  were  magnified 
in  his  fancy,  and  he  pictured  himself,  not  quite  convincingly, 
as  a  lonely  man  robbed  of  his  greatest  treasure,  suffering  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  duty  to  his  family.  To  be  penniless  and  with- 
out a  career,  and  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy !  The  discredit  would 
not  end  with  himself  and  his  family,  it  would  reflect  on  his 
class ;  and  he  owed  something  to  the  nation  which  was  proud 
of  its  aristocracy,  and  expected  much  of  it  While  in  this  mood 
he  went  so  far  as  to  draft  a  letter  to  Martin,  in  which  he  said 
that  if  he  should  find  any  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Moriarty's 
happiness  would  not  be  affected  as  seriously  as  he  had  thought 
by  a  termination  of  their  engagement,  he  would  sacrifice  his 
own  feelings  for  the  good  of  his  firm  and  of  the  city  which 
benefited  by  a  great  industry,  and  reconsider  the  proposal; 
but  when  he  read  it  over,  his  pride  again  rebelled,  and  he 
determined  to  wait  until  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with  Creina 
before  further  action. 
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She  came  to  a  troubled  household,  disinclined  to  welcome 
her.  Lady  Macey  was  preparing  for  departure  to  London, 
where  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  remain  until  after  the 
crisis  in  the  family  affairs  was  passed,  and  Ivy  was  going  to  stay 
with  an  old  school-friend  in  Scotland.  Sir  Parkes  had  ex- 
pressed some  annoyance  to  his  wife  at  Creina's  appearance, 
and  called  Horton  a  fool  for  sending  for  her.  Lady  Macey 
shared  his  annoyance,  but  she  was  always  quick  to  find  excuses 
for  her  son. 

*  Poor  dear  boy ! '  she  sighed.  '  At  such  a  time  one  can 
understand  that  he  should  feel  the  need  of  love.' 

*  Love,  fiddle-de-dee ! '  said  Sir  Parkes.  *  He'll  soon  find 
that  it  is  money,  not  love,  that  he  wants ;  and  he  might  have 
had  it  with  his  wife  if  he  had  not  been  a  fool' 

Ivy  greeted  Creina  with  demonstration  of  sisterly  affection. 
'  You  come  to  a  sad  house,  dear,'  she  said ; '  but  we  must  help 
each  other  to  bear  our  troubles.  You  hardly  know  what  this 
means  for  dear  Horton.' 

It  was  almost  a  surprise  to  Creina  to  find  no  outward  sign 
of  the  changed  fortunes.  She  had  unconsciously  pictured  the 
family  in  humble  surroundings — her  imagination  had  even 
shown  Horton  in  a  suit  of  old  clothes — and  the  sudden  remem- 
brance of  this,  when  she  found  herself  at  the  dinner-table  waited 
on  by  two  servants  in  scarlet  livery,  gave  her  a  moment's 
amusement  She  observed,  too,  the  coldness  of  the  reception 
she  received  from  all  but  Horton.  Sir  Parkes  hardly  noticed 
her  beyond  a  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  route  by  which  she  had 
travelled. 

*  Direct  from  Cork  by  steamer,'  she  answered. 

'By  one  of  those  horrid  cattle-boats!'  exclaimed  Lady 
Macey.     *  Why  did  you  not  travel  by  Holyhead  ? ' 

She  forgot  that  allusions  to  economy  would  be  unfitting  at 
the  present  time,  and  replied,  '  On  account  of  expense.  Be- 
sides,' she  added,  'I  brought  over  a  fiock  of  sheep  for  my 
brother.' 

'  Creina !  what  can  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Well,'  she  said,  laughing,  '  my  brother  asked  me  to  keep 
an  eye  on  poor  Doolan  who  was  in  charge  of  them.  He  has 
never  been  away  from  home  before.  They  are  to  be  sold  at 
the  Bristol  market.' 
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Lady  Macey  was  much  annoyed.  '  Our  Horton  has  allied 
himself  to  the  sister  of  a  mere  cattle-dealer/  she  said  afterwards 
to  Ivy ;  '  and  to  speak  as  she  did  before  the  servants  too.' 

*  Poor  Horton ! '  murmiired  Ivy.  *  But  she  is  looking  very 
pretty,  mother;  and  you  know  how  much  men  think  about 
appearance.' 

'  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  any  beauty  in  her,'  replied  Lady 
Macey ;  '  and  if,  as  you  say,  she  knew  about  our  impending 
troubles,  I  can  only  express  my  siuprise  at  her  manner.  There 
was  nothing  subdued  or  sympathetic  about  her.  Horton  needs 
a  serious  comforter  just  now,  and  she  seems  to  me  quite  light- 
hearted,  almost  flippant' 

If  Creina  had  succeeded  in  being  cheerful  in  manner,  she 
had  certainly  never  felt  less  light-hearted.  Since  her  parting 
with  Martin  she  had  had  no  peace  of  mind.  Her  determina- 
tion to  be  true  to  the  man  she  had  promised  to  many  had  not 
altered ;  but  this  could  not  prevent  her  from  constantly  making 
pictures  of  what  her  life  would  have  been  if  she  had  given  her- 
self to  Martin.  Perhaps,  she  thought,  she  might  have  done  so 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Horton's  misfortunes  and  his  dependence 
on  her ;  but  these  calls  on  her  heart  had  made  hesitation  im- 
possible. The  loveliness  of  life  was  gone.  Moments  of  joy 
would  come  when  she  remembered  Martin's  love  for  her,  to  be 
followed  by  greater  pain  when  she  thought  of  the  barrier  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  uncertain  prospect  of  a  continued  com- 
radeship with  him  gave  her  now  but  little  satisfaction.  But 
she  was  not  one  of  those  who  make  others  suffer  for  their 
virtues,  who,  having  chosen  the  course  of  duty  against  their 
inclination,  make  their  discontent  obvious  to  those  they  have 
elected  to  assist  She  showed  herself  brave  of  heart,  less  in 
her  obedience  to  her  conscience  than  in  the  resolute  way  she 
set  herself  to  make  the  best  of  her  position,  and  give  such 
affection  as  she  could  siunmon  and  all  the  support  in  her  power 
to  the  man  who  relied  upon  her.  She  did  not  forget  that  he 
had  chosen  her,  and  that  she  had  taken  him  when  he  was  rich 
and  influential,  and  her  womanly  chivalry  was  kindled  by  the 
prospect  of  sharing  his  misfortimes  and  helping  him  to  face 
them.  It  would  have  been  easier,  perhaps,  if  she  had  been 
asked  to  accompany  him  to  the  gate  of  a  debtor's  prison,  or  had 
seen  some  signs  of  approaching  calamity  in  the  household  of 
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Sir  Parkes ;  but  she  saw,  of  course,  that  the  blow  had  not  yet 
fallen,  and  understood  how  sudden  and  cruel  it  would  be  for 
the  whole  family  when  it  did  fall  She  felt  able  to  do  her  part 
of  comrade  to  Horton  in  his  trouble,  but  she  dreaded  the  hour 
of  his  lover-like  attentions  and  the  necessity  of  responding  to 
his  demonstrations.  That  night  on  the  mountain  with  Martin 
was  constantly  in  her  thoughts.  In  those  moments  when  his 
arms  had  been  about  her  she  had  learned  for  the  first  time  and 
for  ever  how  much  can  be  expressed  in  the  clasp  of  hands  and 
the  touch  of  lips  when  there  is  mutual  love.  Now  the  prospect 
of  embraces  where  love  was  wanting  was  almost  unbearable. 
Horton  took  the  first  opportunity  of  bearing  her  off  to  the 
library.  Sight  of  her  had  done  something  towards  settling  his 
doubts.  Never  had  she  looked  more  attractive  to  him.  Her 
womanly  charms  supported  the  pleadings  of  his  noble,  against 
his  prudential,  mood ;  nor  could  he  resist  the  desire  to  show 
his  nobility.  Alone  in  the  library  the  demonstrations  Creina 
had  apprehended  were  gone  through.  She  could  hardly  have 
been  said  to  take  part  in  them;  but  Horton  was  little  the 
wiser.  Any  want  of  response  on  her  part  he  attributed  to  her 
shyness — a  reserve  which  perhaps  added  to  her  attractiveness. 
At  last  he  placed  her  in  a  chair  and  sat  by  her  side. 

'  Now  you  have  come,  my  darling,'  he  said,  '  my  troubles 
already  seem  lighter ;  but  you  hardly  know  what  I  have  had  to 
suffer.     You  are  to  be  a  poor  man's  bride,  Creina.' 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  be  rich,  Horton  ;  I  have  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  rich  ;  but  I  am  so  very  sorry  for  you.' 

'  We  must  face  the  world  together,  my  girl.     Others,  better 

men  than  myself,  have  had  to  suffer  reverses ;  but You 

know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  my  heart  does  not  fail 
me.  These  are  the  occasions  on  which  men  are  tested :  the 
weak  succumb,  the  strong  perhaps  grow  stronger  for  their  trials. 
And  I  have  someone  besides  myself  to  fight  for ;  a  little  girl 
who  is  ready  to  share  all  my  burdens,  eh  ? '  and  here  further 
expressions  of  his  great  love  followed.  He  presently  resumed 
the  conversation,  talking  at  some  length  of  the  state  of  the 
family  affairs,  and  the  ordeal  which  would  have  to  be  faced. 
He  did  not  blame  his  father,  he  told  her ;  it  was  one  of  those 
cruel  cases  in  which  circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
ruin  a  great  business.     Some  provision  had  been  made  for  his 
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mother ;  but  beyond  this  there  would  be  nothing  left,  and  he 
himself,  the  heir  to  the  title,  would  have  to  find  some  means 
of  earning  his  living.  Stockbroking  he  had  thought  of;  he 
hoped  there  were  some  friends  who  would  still  give  him  their 
support,  and,  thank  Heaven !  he  was  not  without  business 
ability.  Still  it  was  hard,  brought  up  as  he  had  been,  just  at 
the  time,  too,  when  he  was  entering  on  public  life  and  had 
hopes  of  achieving  political  distinction,  to  be  forced  to  earn 
bread  and  cheese  like  persons  of  no  account ;  and,  what  was 
almost  worse,  to  be  pitied  and  perhaps  patronised  by  the  men 
who  had  formerly  been  glad  of  a  nod  from  him. 

'  And  do  you  know,'  he  said  in  conclusion,  '  that  I  might 
escape  all  this,  that  our  ruin  might  be  averted  if  I  chose  ?  It 
has  something  to  do  with  you,  my  dear  one,  and  when  you  have 
heard  you  will  love  me  even  better  than  you  do  now,  if  that  is 
possible.' 

'  What  can  I  have  to  do  with  it  ? '  she  asked  anxiously. 

'  You  shall  hear  directly.  But  tell  me,  Creina,  could  you 
love  me  more  than  you  do  now  ? ' 

'  I  often  feel  that  I  do  not  love  you  so  much  as  you  deserve 
to  be  loved,  Hortoa' 

'  Nonsense  I  We  do  not  deserve  love ;  it  comes  like  "  Dian's 
kiss,  unasked,  unsought,"  you  know.  You  think  too  much  of 
me;  but  I  am  no  hero,  Creina.  I  try  to  face  my  troubles 
bravely ;  but  I  have  faults  you  don't  know  of,  known  only  to 
myself.  I  don't  want  you  to  have  any  impossible  ideal  of  me 
in  your  mind  but  to  see  me  as  I  am,  and  love  me  in  spite  of 
my  imperfections.' 

She  was  asking  herself  if  she  had  ever  loved  him,  even  in 
the  days  before  she  had  known  ACartin. 

'  But,'  he  continued,  '  I  have  one  or  two  qualities  of  which 
a  girl  may  be  justly  proud  in  her  lover.  1  am  true  to  my  love, 
and  I  can  hold  my  own  against  other  men.  I  will  tdl  you 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  it  was  in  my  power  to  save  the  busi- 
ness from  ruin.  It  will  seem  almost  incredible  to  you,  but  it 
is  true.  An  offer  was  made  to  me  of  such  a  sum  as  would 
save  us  from  ruin  and  perhaps  re-establish  our  prosperity,  on 
condition  that  I  broke  off  my  engagement  with  you.' 

'  I  do  not  understand,'  she  said. 

•On  condition  that   I  sacrificed   you.     This  fellow — he 
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is  no  gentleman — has  recently  acquired  a  fortune  and  appar- 
ently desires  to  possess  you  himself.  He  therefore  proposes 
to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  purchasing  you.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  contemptible  ? ' 

*No,'  replied  Creina  in  bewilderment  It  did  not  for  a 
moment  occur  to  her  that  Martin  was  the  person  referred  to. 
She  knew  and  thought  of  him  as  a  poor  man. 

*  Yes '  pursued  Horton,  *  he  made  the  offer  to  invest  a  sum 
in  the  business  which  would  save  it,  and  if  I  assented  our 
calamities  would  be  averted.  But  do  you  think  that  for  one 
moment  I  hesitated  ?  Give  up  you^  my  greatest  treasure,  for 
wealth  and  position  !  break  your  heart  for  worldly  prosperity ! 
He  little  knew  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  found  out 
though.  He  was  dismissed  with  the  contempt  he  deserved, 
and  if  there  had  been  a  horse-whip  in  the  room  I  am  afraid  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  use  it.' 

'  Did  he— did  he  seem  to  know  me  ? '  Creina  asked ;  '  it 
seems  so  extraordinary.' 

'Yes,'  said  Horton,  'and  that  is  one  of  the  unpleasant 
features  in  the  case.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  your  sake,  as 
I  know  it  cannot  but  pain  you  to  find  that  a  man  you  honoured 
with  your  friendship  and  treated  as  a  gentleman  could  behave 
so  disgracefully.     His  name  is  Martin  Grenville.' 

Creina  flushed  and  then  grew  very  pale. 

'  So  you  see,  Creina,  his  professions  of  friendship  were  all 
dishonest,  and  a  mere  pretext  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
love  to  you.' 

'  It  cannot  be  true,'  said  Creina  with  an  effort  '  He  is  not 
a  rich  man.' 

'  He  was  not,  but  he  has  become  rich — not  in  the  most 
creditable  way  either.  When  did  you  last  see  this  man, 
Creina  ? ' 

'  Quite  recently,  at  home.' 

*  What !  has  he  been  over  to  Ireland  sneaking  after  you  ? ' 
exclaimed  Horton. 

'  He  is  my  friend,  my  greatest  friend  still,  and  that  is  not 
the  way  for  you  to  speak  of  him,'  said  Creina,  with  a  flash  of 
anger  in  her  eyes. 

'  Creina ! '     Horton's  tone  was  one  of  sorrow  not  of  anger. 

'  I  don't  like  it,  Horton.' 
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'  My  burden  is  too  heavy  to  bear  the  addition  of  any  mis- 
understanding with  you,'  he  said  with  forbearance.  'There 
must  be  perfect  sympathy  between  us;  we  must  see  things 
from  the  same  point  of  view ;  but  are  you  not  unreasonable  ? 
I  am  incapable  of  jealousy,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  you 
from  the  false  friendship  of  a  dishonourable  man.  You 
perhaps  hardly  see  him  yet  in  his  true  colours,  but  you  will  do 
so.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  that  he  had  seen  you  in 
Ireland  ?    Your  letters  did  not  mention  it' 

'  I  meant  to  tell  you.  I  thought  you  had  other  things  to 
occupy  you  just  now,'  she  said  wearily. 

'  I  don't  wish  to  be  inquisitorial ;  but  has  he  been  making 
love  to  you  ? ' 

'I  can't  tell;  I  don't  know.  I  have  told  him  we  can 
only  be  friends.' 

'  I  see  then  he  has  been  trying  to  undermine  your  love  for 
me.'  He  restrained  the  words  of  anger  that  were  on  his  lips, 
but  the  jealousy  he  professed  himself  incapable  of  feeling  had 
him  in  its  grip.  His  dislike  to  Martin  grew  to  hatred.  He 
would  not  have  given  up  Creina  to  him  at  that  moment  for 
any  bribe  on  earth.  '  Friends  I '  he  repeated,  forcing  himselt 
to  be  calm.  '  You  must  see  that  this  is  impossible;  that  I  could 
not  consent  to  it  Friendship  is  not  what  he  wants.  You 
are  a  pure-minded,  high-souled  girl,  and  may  be  able  to  give 

friendship  without  love,  but  you  can  see  that  he in  fact  it  is 

impossible,  and  I  must  insist,  Creina,  on  your  seeing  no  more 
of  him.' 

She  had  come  to  perceive  herself  that  it  was  impossible. 
*  Very  well,  if  you  wish  it,*  she  said  coldly. 

He  was  for  rewarding  her  capitulation  with  an  embrace, 
but  she  eluded  it  by  a  movement  of  dissent 

'I  don't  think  you  should  be  angry  with  me,'  he  said 
reproachfully.  *  For  you  I  have  given  up  everything  else,  for 
you ' 

'  I  know.     I  know.     I  am  over-tired  and  cross,  I  suppose.' 

'  1  think  it  only  right,'  he  went  on,  '  that  you  should  know 
this  man  whom  you  allowed  to  be  your  friend  in  his  true  light 
You  have  heard  of  his  offer  to  me — ^that  is  bad  enough.  But 
you  shall  also  learn  how  he  came  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
the  offer.     *  Listen  to  this,'  he  continued,  taking  up  a  news- 
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paper  from  the  writing-table.  '  This  is  an  influential  society 
newspaper,  The  Eavesdropper:  his  conduct  is  public  property/ 

'  It  is  usual/  ran  the  paragraph,  '  in  our  country,  for  the 
eldest  son  of  a  baronet  to  inherit  the  title  on  his  father's  death, 
but  a  curious  instance  to  the  contrary  has  just  been  furnished 
in  connection  with  the  GrenviUes  of  Court-de-Field.  I  have 
recently  seen  many  references  in  the  daily  papers  to  the  sudden 
reappearance  of  Mr.  Martin  Grenville,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  was  in 
reality  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  the  Mahdists.  On  his  father's 
death,  the  second  son,  the  present  Sir  Geoige  Grenville, 
inherited  the  title  and  estates,  and  gave  satisfactory  proof  of 
his  brother's  death.  ^  But  now  appears  our  eldest  son,  not  to 
claim  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father,  but  the  fortune  of  his 
uncle.  Captain  William  Grenville,  under  whose  will  the  bulk 
of  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  him  in  the  event  of  his 
appearing  within  ten  years  of  the  Captain's  death.  My 
curiosity  was  naturally  aroused,  and  led  to  inquiries  which 
enable  me  to  satisfy  that  of  any  reader  interested  in  this 
romance  of  that  very  dull  institution,  the  Baronetage.  Sir 
George  Grenville  has  been  compelled  by  his  brother's  appear- 
ance to  speak  plainly ;  he  retains  his  title  and  estates  because 
his  brother  was  not  bom  in  wedlock.  The  unhappy  lady 
whose  name  is  thus  dragged  before  the  public  was  in  her 
youth  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  she  retained  many  of  her 
attractions  up  to  the  hour  of  her  death.  It  was  known  that 
she  left  her  first  husband.  Count  Alessano,  and  afterwards 
married  Sir  Henry  Grenville,  but  it  was  not  known  that  she  had 
borne  him  a  son  before  the  marriage.  It  is  a  painful  revela- 
tion, but  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  Sir  George  Grenville — 
he  does  not  publish  his  mother's  shame ;  it  is  made  public  by 
the  reappearance  of  his  brother,  by  his  brother's  claiming  the 
fortune  of  Captain  Grenville.  Men  might  have  been  found 
who  would  have  preferred  to  remain  poor  and  unknown  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  the  name  of  a  mother  from  disgrace, 
but  hardly  in  our  age.  Captain  Grenville  leaves  a  quarter  of 
a  million,  I  believe.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  his  heir 
to  sacrifice  so  laige  a  sum  to  an  ideal  of  filial  duty.' 

'  You  can  now  see  the  situation  clearly,  dear,'  said  Horton. 
'  The  gentleman  first  sacrifices  his  mother's  good  name  for  the 
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sake  of  inheriting  his  uncle's  fortune,  and  then  proposes  to 
spend  a  portion  of  it  in  an  attempt  to  purchase  you  at  the 
expense  of  my  honour.  Don't  be  upset,  Creina.  I  have  put 
it  plainly ;  it  is  right  you  should  hear  it ;  but  we  will  say  no 
more  about  it  You  have  promised  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.' 

Creina  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer,  she  was  pale  and 
trembling,  and  rose,  and  hurried  away  to  her  room  without 
speaking. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI 


nancy's  lovers 


The  morning  after  Roger  Wynkin  had  walked  home  with 
Nancy  from  the  inn  she  awoke  somewhat  dismayed  at  the 
recollection  of  her  parting  words  to  him.  She  knew  that  they 
had  conveyed  a  clear  hint  that  if  he  were  dissatisfied  at  being 
nothing  more  than  her  friend  he  had  only  his  own  backward- 
ness to  blame.  She  was  provoked  with  herself,  more  provoked 
with  him  for  needing  such  a  hint  She  did  not  wish  him  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  she  was  ready  to  accept  him  as  her 
lover,  nor  did  she  wish  him  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  joke  on 
her  part.  In  short,  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind  or 
heart,  nor  could  she  understand  his.  At  first  she  was  pleased 
to  hear  that  he  had  left  the  next  morning  with  Martin ;  on 
second  thoughts  she  was  displeased.  If  he  had  been  really 
concerned,  she  thought,  no  business  would  have  taken  him 
away  before  following  up  his  advantage ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  had  remained  to  do  so  she  would  probably  have  laughed 
at  him.  *  What  do  I  want  ? '  she  asked  herself.  *  If  Henry 
were  as  good-looking  as  Martin  Grenville,  or  if  Roger  were  as 
rich  as  Henry,  or  if  Martin  had  the  sense  to  admire  me  more 
than  Creina  Moriarty !  Henry  is  too  noble  and  too  serious, 
and  Roger  is  too  poor,  and,  besides,  he  has  an  impossible 
name.     Nancy  Wynkin !     How  could  I  live  under  it  ?     And 

he  has  no  more  notion  of  how  to  win  a  girl  than Why, 

if  he  were  a  man  like  Martin  Grenville  and  wanted  me  he 
would  have  tried  to  run  away  with  me  long  ago,  and  I'd  have 
gone.  After  all,  Henry  cares  more  for  me  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world,  and  he  would  do  more  for  me ;  but Oh,' 
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she  cried,  seeing  her  uncle,  '  I  am  such  an  unreasonable, 
foolish,  discontented  creature,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
uncle.  If  I  can  have  a  perfect  uncle  why  cannot  I  have  per- 
fect others. 

*  Perfect  others! '  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant 

'  I  don't  mean  that  you  are  perfect,  really,'  she  laughed, 
*  for  I  know  how  wicked  you  are ;  but  I  don't  want  you  any 
different,  and  I  am  always  wanting  others  different  from  what 
they  are.' 

*  Who  ?  bless  me,  not  the  General  ?  * 
•No.' 

« Who  then  ? ' 

'Almost  every  one  else.  What  are  you  doing  to^lay, 
uncle  ?  I  am  tired  of  Mrs.  Monkton  and  Gertrude,  and  they 
have  a  sewing  meeting  this  afternoon  for  viUage  women ;  it 
would  choke  me,  so  I  shall  say  you  specially  want  me  to  go 
somewhere  with  you.     Where  is  it  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  the  Pegasus  may  be  in,'  suggested  the  Lieutenant, 
'  and  if  so  we  must  go  aboard.     The  General  leaves  for  town.' 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  old  ship  should  be  brought 
to-  her  last  anchorage  at  Badger  Quay,  and  that  the  services  of 
the  skipper  and  the  few  men  necessary  for  keeping  her  in 
order  should  be  retained ;  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  to  be 
dismissed,  with  a  present  of  ten  pounds  a-piece,  according  to 
a  provision  in  the  Captain's  will. 

Roger  returned  from  London  three  days  later  and  found 
awaiting  him  a  note  from  his  co-executor,  the  Lieutenant, 
suggesting  a  meeting  on  board  the  Pegasus  for  the  transaction 
of  certain  business  in  connection  with  their  trust  '  We  can 
do  it  comfortably  after  dinner  over  a  bottle  of  the  old 
Madeira,'  he  said,  '  and  Nancy  who  is  on  board  and  writes  a 
capital  hand  can  enter  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  log- 
book.' 

Nancy's  parting  words  had  been  troubling  Roger  ever 
since  she  had  spoken  them.  He  thought  it  most  probable 
that  she  was  in  jest,  and  that  he  was  a  fool  for  giving  them 
serious  attention ;  but  possibly  she  was  in  earnest  If  so,  the 
part  he  was  called  upon  to  play  dismayed  him.  It  meant,  in  the 
first  place,  the  winning  of  her  from  another  man  who  loved  her 
deeply  and  whom  she  had  promised  to  marry;  and  afterwards, 
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if  this  should  be  ventured  and  achieved,  the  entertainment  of 
a  capricious  lady  for  life,  and  her  maintenance  on  an  income 
which  was  hardly  enough  to  pay  her  milliner's  bill  Such 
considerations,  which  would  have  been  dismissed  as  trifles  by 
Martin  GrenvUle  if  he  had  been  similarly  placed,  seemed  in- 
superable difficulties  to  Roger.  And  yet,  supposing  her  words 
to  have  been  serious,  supposing  this  incomparable  girl  to  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  other  advantages  for  the  sake  of  marrying 
him  ?  He  laughed  outright  at  the  absurdity.  And  yet,  sup- 
posing it  were  so,  would  he  not  be  a  contemptible  laggard  if 
he  allowed  the  great  opportunity  to  pass?  It  was  certain 
that  he  loved  her  more  than  he  loved  any  one  else  in  the 
world.  He,  a  bachelor  who  cared  little  for  women's  society, 
enjoyed  her  companionship  beyond  that  of  Martin  or  any 
other  man,  but  his  love  had  but  little  passion  in  it :  if  it  had, 
there  would  have  been  no  hesitation.  Her  affection  for  him 
was  very  similar  in  character.  She  too,  perhaps,  cared  more 
for  him  than  for  any  one  else,  and  yet  she  was  hardly  in  love 
with  him.  Such  a  bond  of  comradeship,  however,  is  no 
poor  equipment  with  which  to  begin  married  life,  and  the 
promise  of  a  yet  warmer  relationship  is  often  concealed  in  it. 
The  affairs  of  Macey  and  Co.,  which  had  exercised  so 
definite  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Martin  and  Creina, 
now  touched  those  of  Roger  and  Nancy.  Roger  in  the 
midst  of  his  dubitations  heard  from  Martin  of  the  impending 
disaster,  and  knew  that  Monkton  would  be  involved  in  it. 
Considerations  as  to  how  this  might  affect  himself  did  not  at 
first  enter  his  head ;  his  feeling  was  one  of  genuine  regret,  of 
sorrow  for  a  calamity  which  would  affect  Nancy's  happiness. 
Afterwards,  when  he  did  see  that  it  touched  himself  also,  the 
doubt  which  had  previously  perplexed  him  was  removed,  for 
he  would  have  been  as  incapable  of  striking  a  wounded  man 
as  of  acting  as  Monkton's  rival  at  such  a  time.  Moreover,  he 
had  faith  in  Nancy's  soundness  of  heart,  and  believed  that  the 
effect  of  Monkton's  misfortunes  would  be  a  strengthening  of 
her  allegiance  to  him.  *  No,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  must  be 
content  to  be  her  friend     It  is  better  for  me  to  be  her  friend 

only,  and  yet '    A  picture  of  her  brightness,  the  memoiy 

of  her  parting  words,  came  to  his  mind  and  saddened  him. 
He  saw  a  lonely  path  ahead. 
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The  trustees  met  that  evening  on  the  Pegasus  but  discussed 
no  business.  When  the  time  came  for  it,  after  dinner,  the 
Lieutenant  was  inclined  for  a  nap,  and  Nancy  for  a  talk  with 
her  friend ;  so  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  council  till  next 
day. 

The  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging  of  the  Pegasus 
awakened  sea  memories  for  Roger  and  Nancy  as  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck.  They  both  loved  the  old  ship,  and 
began  talking  of  the  Captain  and  of  their  last  voyage  with 
him,  and  of  stormy  nights  at  sea. 

'  I  hope,'  said  she,  *  that  Martin  will  not  lay  her  up.  We 
might  all  have  many  more  pleasant  voyages  together.' 

'  Yes,  perhaps  some  day,'  said  Roger. 

*  But  why  do  you  say  it  so  gloomily,  why  not  soon  ? ' 

*  He  has  too  much  to  think  of.  There  is  so  much  to 
settle.     He  is  not  a  very  joyful  heir.' 

*  But  why  ? ' 

'  I  believe  he  is  almost  sorry  he  inherited.  He  feeb  he 
has  sacrificed  his  mother.  There  are  paragraphs  in  the  papers 
which  make  him  ready  to  murder  the  editors,  and  yet  he 
knows  that  he  has  only  himself  to  blame.  I  advised  him  all 
along  to  do  as  he  has  done — his  mother  herself  would  have 
wished  it — but  he  feels  that  he  has  acted  dishonourably ;  and 
there  is  another  thing  on  his  mind.  I  believe  he  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Moriarty.' 

*  With  Creina  Moriarty  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

'  And  I  think  she  is  in  love  with  him,  if  she  had  the  sense 
to  know  it  and  let  him  see  it' 

'  But  she  is  engaged  to  be  married ! '  said  Roger. 

*  What  matter  ? ' 

'  I  think  it  does  matter.' 

*  You  are  not  a  woman  and  so  you  know  nothing  about  it 
It  means  everything  to  a  woman :  she  has  to  give  herself.  A 
man  does  not  give  himself;  he  takes  her.  It  makes  all  the 
difference.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,  unless  you  mean  that  the  choice 
of  a  husband  is  more  serious  than  the  choice  of  a  wife.' 

*■  So  I  do.  A  man's  happiness  is  ^  less  affected  by  his 
choice  than  a  woman's.     He  makes  his  career  independently 
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of  marriage ;  hers  is  made  by  it ;  and  there  are  ten  women 
who  make  good  wives  for  one  man  who  would  be  a  satisfactory 
husband.' 

'A  satisfactory  husband  should  be  well  off,  I  suppose. 
But  until  the  other  day  Martin  was  a  poor  man.' 

'  That  would  make  no  difference  to  a  girl  if  she  were  in 
love.' 

'  He  had  nothing  but  what  he  earned  precariously  by  his 
pen.     Fancy  you  listening  to  such  a  lover ! ' 

'  You  make  it  very  clear  what  a  poor  opinion  you  have  of 
me,'  she  said  with  indignation. 

*  I  am  sorry,  but  I  fancy  it  is  true,  and  somehow  it  makes 
you  no  less  charming.' 

*  I  don't  care  in  the  least  what  you  think  of  me,  but  it 
shows  you  don't  understand  me  one  bit,  and  so  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  be  friends  with  you.' 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  was  wrong,'  said  Roger. 

*  You  always  are  wrong  about  me.' 

^  And  you  think  Creina  is  really  in  love  with  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and  if  I  were  Martin  I  would  get  her  on  board  this 
ship,  and  when  she  was  asleep  in  her  berth  I  would  weigh 
anchor  and  sail  away  and  marry  her  at  the  first  port  we  came 
to ;  and  if  I  were  Creina  I  would  consent' 

^  And  if  I  were  Martin,'  said  Roger,  forgetting  his  resolu- 
tion for  a  moment,  'I  should  do  the  same,  except  that  I 
should  not  run  away  with  Creina  Moriarty  but  with  Nancy 
Gilford.' 

His  unreadiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  little  opportunities 
she  had  given  him  of  making  love  had  annoyed  Nancy ;  now 
his  sudden  rashness  made  her  blush.  'Perhaps  she  would 
not  have  come  with  you,'  she  replied,  but  in  such  a  tone  as  to 
give  him  ample  encouragement  to  continue  the  theme.  It 
was  a  trying  moment  for  Roger,  and  only  the  recollection  of 
Monkton's  troubles,  which  were  evidently  unknown  to  Nancy, 
deterred  him  from  declaring  himself  her  lover. 

'  No,'  he  said,  laughing,  '  I  suppose  she  would  not — that  is 
of  course  she  would  not.' 

At  this  moment  the  Lieutenant  came  on  deck.  He  looked 
round  and  saw  Roger  and  Nancy  leaning  over  the  bulwarks 
with  their  heads  close    together.      He    smiled    knowingly 
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^  She's  flirting  with  him,'  he  said  to  himself;  Mt's  in  our  blood 
to  be  wicked,  but  no  real  harm  in  us.  Ill  let  'em  alone.' 
He  retired  again  to  the  cabin  to  write  a  note  and  enclose  a 
cheque  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  poor  naval  friend.  Captain 
Grenville's  l^;acy  had  added  a  new  joy  to  his  life,  for  now  he 
was  able  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness  which  before  had  been 
impossible. 

Presently  the  skipper  came  aft  and  told  Roger  that  the  gig 
was  alongside  waiting  to  take  him  ashore  whenever  he  was 
ready. 

'  Oh,  not  yet,'  said  Nancy. 

*  Ready  in  five  minutes,'  said  Roger.  <  I  will  just  go  and 
say  good-night  to  your  uncle,  Nancy.' 

*  I'U  come  too  and  steer,'  said  she.  '  111  get  a  hat  and  be 
with  you  in  a  minute.  I  can  say  good-bye  for  you  to  Uncle 
Davy ;  it  is  a  pity  to  disturb  him  if  he  is  having  a  nap.' 

The  twilight  lingered  in  a  streak  of  stormy  sky  over  dark 
waters,  and  in  the  windy  night  the  shore  lights  had  a  homely, 
comfortable  look.  As  they  rowed  for  the  quay  a  boat  neared 
them  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Pegasus.  They  did  not 
notice  the  occupants,  but  as  they  passed  a  voice  called 
*  Nancy.' 

*  Henry ! '  she  replied,  and  gave  an  order  to  stop  the  boat 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  *  I  am  late,  but  I  want  to  see  you  particularly. 
Are  you  going  ashore  ? ' 

*  No,  I  am  taking  Mr.  Wynkin  back.' 

*  How  are  you,  Monkton  ? '  Roger  called. 

*  I  shall  not  be  very  long,'  Nancy  continued  '  You  will 
find  my  uncle  on  board' 

When  they  reached  the  quay  Roger  said  good-bye,  but 
Nancy  seemed  in  no  hurry.  '  I  want  to  post  a  letter,  and  I'll 
walk  up  the  street  with  you,'  she  said.  *  I  love  walking  in 
this  light  with  the  wind  rising.' 

It  was  the  most  miserable  hour  of  Heniy  Monkton's  life 
While  any  hope  remained  that  the  ruin  of  the  business  might 
be  averted  he  had  hidden  his  trouble  from  Nancy ;  now  he 
had  come  to  tell  her  that  he  would  be  a  poor  man.  He 
would  have  borne  the  shock  manfully  for  himself,  but  its 
recoil  on  her  was  almost  more  than  he  could  stand  His  own 
altered  position  gave  him  a  new  conception  of  her  character-— 
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one  which  tortured  him.  While  he  was  prosperous  he  had 
not  divided  himself  from  his  fortune ;  he  had  flowed  himself 
to  believe  she  loved  him  for  his  own  sake  only.  Now  as  he 
saw  himself  stripped  of  worldly  advantages  he  felt  a  pang  of 
mistrust.  '  Would  she  have  accepted  me  if  I  had  come  to  her 
at  first  as  I  am  now  ? '  he  asked  himself.  The  loss  of  money 
and  position  in  society  was  the  veriest  trifle  to  him  compared 
with  the  loss  of  her.  He  could  have  laughed  at  misfortune  if 
he  had  thought  she  would  have  been  ready  to  laugh  with  him, 
ready  to  see  with  him  heavenly  prospects  on  a  few  hundreds 
a  year  seasoned  with  true  love.  It  was  perhaps  a  pity  that  he 
was  not  betrothed  to  a  different  type  of  girl.  His  love  had  a 
feminine  quality:  it  was  subjective,  and  any  one  among  a 
hundred  forms  of  fair  womanhood  might  have  awakened  it  and 
brought  it  to  its  full  blossoming.  A  girl  with  more  nobility 
and  less  attractiveness,  one  who  would  have  been  glad  of  a 
chance  of  proving  that  she  loved  him  and  not  the  position 
that  he  offered  her,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  appropriate 
mate ;  and  he  would  have  loved  her  no  less  ardently  than  he 
loved  Nancy.  But  once  having  loved  Nancy  there  was  no 
other  woman  in  the  world  for  him ;  if  she  turned  from  him 
now  he  was  widowed.  He  did  not  know  till  now,  when  the 
time  had  come  to  appear  before  her  as  a  man  who  had  little 
to  offer  beyond  his  love,  how  much  importance  his  former 
position  had  given  him  in  his  own  eyes.  He  was  the  same 
man  but  there  was  a  difference,  as  between  a  statue  on  its 
pedestal  and  the  same  when  you  see  it  dismounted  in  the 
street.  And  now  that  he  was  belittled  in  his  own  estimation 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  Roger,  which  he  had  sometimes 
felt  but  refused  to  tolerate  in  the  past,  began  to  torment  him. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  engagement  he  had  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  Nancy's  friendship  for  Roger.  He  wished  her  to 
see — he  wished  to  demonstrate  to  himself — the  completeness 
of  his  trust  in  her,  the  interest  that  he  felt  in  all  that  added  to 
her  enjoyment  He  expressed  his  scorn  for  the  mean  of  soul 
who  speak  of  the  danger  of  friendship  between  man  and  woman. 
He  openly  encouraged  Nancy's  friendship  for  Roger,  and  in 
doing  so  he  had  been  wise :  Nancy  would  have  known  how 
to  repay  his  opposition.  But,  though  he  at  first  welcomed 
and  afterwards  submitted  quiedy  to  the  intimacy,  it  often  gave 
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him  unhappy  moments.  '  She  is  true  as  steel,'  he  would  say 
to  himself,  '  and  Wynkin  is  an  honourable  man ; '  but,  never- 
theless, the  thought  of  their  being  together  on  the  deck  of  the 
Pegasus  on  moonlight  Mediterranean  nights  had  been  troubling. 
And  he  had  gradually  come  to  see  with  feelings  of  envy  that 
Roger  had  a  way  of  interesting  her  which  he  did  not  possess 
himselfl  He  noticed  that  they  always  had  something  to  talk 
about,  something  to  laugh  about,  whenever  they  met  He 
had  conquered,  or  rather  thrust  aside,  his  dislike  to  their 
attachment,  and  had  striven,  even  prayed,  for  a  more  generous 
spirit.  *  She  is  many-sided,'  he  said  *  I  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
everything  to  her.  I  have  her  love,  her  woman's  love,  and  if 
there  is  something  of  comradeship  which  he  can  give  and  / 
cannot,  why  should  I  selfishly  complain  ? '  But  now  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  give  her  the  advantages  and  comforts 
she  had  expected  in  her  marriage — ^now  that  he  was  no  less 
poor  a  man  than  Roger — ^he  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in 
her  love  by  an  increase  of  jealousy.  As  he  rowed  onward  to 
the  Pegasus  the  thought  that  Nancy  had  been  spending  the 
evening  with  Roger,  and  was  now  accompanying  him  to  the 
shore  troubled  him  even  more  than  the  burden  of  his  bad 
news.  He  found  the  deck  of  the  Pegasus  deserted  and 
unlighted.  He  did  not  go  to  the  cabin  in  search  of  the 
Lieutenant,  but  remained  leaning  on  the  rail  looking  shore- 
ward. The  cessation  in  the  sound  of  rowing  told  him  that 
the  gig  was  alongside  the  quay ;  he  strained  to  catch  the  first 
sound  of  the  dip  of  returning  oars.  Nearly  half  an  hour  passed 
and  the  waiting  became  almost  unbearable.  Cruel  fancies 
tortured  him;  it  was  evident  that  Nancy  had  gone  ashore 
with  Roger ;  and  why  should  she  do  so  when  she  knew  he 
was  waiting  for  her?  He  pictured  her  walking  with  him  along 
the  dark  road  towards  Badger — ^pictured  tendernesses  between 
them  which  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  deem  possible 
before.  He  paced  the  deck  in  a  passion  of  jealousy ;  feelings 
of  hatred  and  ill-will  hitherto  unknown  to  him  were  aroused ; 
he  was  on  the  point  of  looking  for  the  skipper  and  asking  to 
be  put  ashore  in  one  of  the  other  boats  so  that  he  might  find 
her,  but  he  controlled  himself  by  a  great  effort  '  Where  is 
my  faith  in  her  and  my  faith  in  God?'  he  groaned.  He 
sought  for  strength  in  prayer.     On  the  dark  deck  aft,  in  the 
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shelter  of  the  chart-room,  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and 
became  lost  to  all  around  him. 

He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  hear  the  gig  when  she 
at  last  came  alongside  His  first  knowledge  of  Nancy's 
presence  was  to  find  her  standing  beside  him.  He  seemed 
bewildered,  and  did  not  rise  for  a  moment,  and  she  let  her 
hand  rest  kindly  on  his  head.  He  rose  but  stood  irresolute 
without  offering  to  embrace  her. 

'  I  have  bad  news  for  you,  dear,'  he  said 

*  I  expect  I  can  guess  what  it  is,'  said  Nancy.  *  I  heard 
from  Roger — Mr.  Wynkin — just  now  when  we  were  ashore 
about  the  Macey  trouble.     I  suppose  you  are  involved  in  it' 

'  Yes,  I  am  a  poor  man  now.' 

'  I  can  bear  it,  old  fellow,'  said  she. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

DEFEAT  OR   VICTORY? 

Martin  had  returned  to  his  old  rooms  in  London.  They 
were  curious  quarters  for  the  inheritor  of  a  great  fortune  to 
choose,  but  he  had  a  sort  of  affection  for  them,  and  it  was  to 
this  address  he  had  referred  Horton  Macey.  During  the  week 
following  his  interview  with  his  rival,  life  became  for  him  a 
succession  of  postman's  knocks.  As  the  period  drew  to  its 
close  his  anxiety  became  feverish,  and  when  it  expired  without 
bringing  him  the  expected  letter  he  began  for  the  first  time  to 
face  the  possibility  of  defeat.  He  hardly  once  thought  of 
Mab  in  these  days. 

Nothing  but  the  conviction  that  Horton  Macey  would 
accept  his  proposal  had  made  him  break  a  sacred  silence,  and 
now  that  he  had  broken  it  and  the  scandalmongers  were 
wagging  their  tongues  and  dishonouring  his  mother's  name,  he 
found  himself  in  a  worse  position  than  before ;  for  he  saw  that 
his  conduct  might  lower  him  in  Creina's  estimation,  and  that 
Horton  would  make  the  most  of  his  own  nobility  in  rejecting, 
for  her  sake,  the  chance  of  being  saved  from  ruin.  His  great 
hope  was  in  Creina's  love.  He  believed  that  where  there  is 
conflict  between  Love  and  Duty  the  longer  the  contest  lasts 
the  better  is  the  chance  for  Love,  since  Duty  is  a  fixed,  but 
Love  a  constantly  growing,  power.  And  if  this  were  so,  he 
reflected,  might  not  Creina  be  now  ready  to  listen  to  the  plead- 
ings she  had  before  rejected  ?  The  hope  was  a  slender  one, 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  leave  it  untested ;  he  determined 
to  see  her  again  at  the  first  opportunity,  and,  believing  her  to 
be  still  in  Ireland,  sent  her  a  brief  note,  addressed  to  Erinna. 
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*  My  dear  Creina,'  he  wrote,  *I  must  see  you  again  at  once, 
if  it  is  only  to  say  good-bye.  I  am  thinking  of  joining  the 
Soudan  expedition,  and  if  I  have  to  go  it  is  not  likely  I  shall 
return  to  England  I  shall  come  next  week  if  I  do  not  hear 
from  you.  Martin.' 

Nothing  but  a  surmise  that  she  might  be  in  England  pre- 
vented his  following  his  letter  immediately.  He  had  to  wait 
several  days  for  his  answer.  It  was  written  from  lodgings  in 
London  where  Creina  was  staying  with  Lady  Macey. 

*  My  dear  Martin — ^Tell  me  where  to  meet  you  to-morrow 
or  next  day.  It  can  only  be  for  a  short  time,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  must  be  to  say  good-bye.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  write  it, 
but  it  must  be  so.  Creina. 

*  Don't  write,'  she  added  in  a  postscript ;  *  I  will  try  to  be 
outside  Westminster  Abbey  to-morrow  night  at  half-past  eight' 

She  chose  the  late  hour,  as  she  remembered  that  Lady 
Macey  was  going  to  spend  the  evening  with  her  cousin,  the 
Bishop  of  Pipi-riki,  who  was  now  residing  in  London ;  but  her 
intention  of  keeping  her  meeting  with  Martin  a  secret  was 
altered  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Horton.  On  the  whole 
she  preferred  that  he  should  know,  and  was  quite  determined 
that  she  would  not  be  prevented  from  keeping  her  engagement 
She  told  him  quietly  but  with  decision,  expecting  opposition 
on  his  part  '  It  is  to  say  good-bye,'  she  added.  '  He  is 
going  out  to  the  Soudan  again.' 

Horton  was  unexpectedly  gracious.  ^  You  know  my  opinion 
about  him  and  my  dislike  to  your  having  anything  to  do  with 
him,'  he  said ;  '  but  if  you  wish  to  go  I  make  no  opposition. 
I  wish  you  to  see  that  I  am  no  tyrant  My  love  is  not  selfish. 
You  are  free,  Creina.  And  why  can  I  assent  so  readily? 
Because  I  trust  you ;  because  I  know  you  are  true  to  me  when 
I  am  absent  as  when  I  am  present' 

'You  are  very  good  to  me,  Horton,'  she  said,  almpst 
wishing  that  he  had  opposed  her  going. 

'If  I  thought  your  happiness  depended  in  any  measure 
upon  it,  I  would  even  endeavour  to  conquer  my  dislike  of  him 
and  approve  of  your  continuing  to  be  his  fnend,'  said  Horton ; 
'but  after  his  recent  conduct,  he  himself  will  probably  see 
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that  this  is  impossible.  I  am  going  back  to  Bristol  this  even- 
ing ;  but  I  shall  leave  you  as  happily,  as  sure  of  your  loyalty 
and  devotion,  as  if  you  were  by  my  side.' 

His  apparent  magnanimity  was  not  quite  disinterested,  as 
his  subsequent  remarks  showed.  *  If  our  friend  should  make 
any  allusion  to  that  disgraceful  proposal,  you  may  find  it  hard 
to  avoid  showing  indignation,  but  I  would  not,  if  I  were  you. 
It  proved,  of  course,  that  your  happiness  is  not,  or  was  not  his 
first  consideration.  He  should  have  remembered  that  your 
happiness  is  bound  up  in  your  love  for  me,  and  that  if  I  had 
agreed  to  his  proposals,  it  would  have  broken  your  heart  If 
he  had  really  wished  to  show  his  love  for  you,  he  might  have 
invested  his  money  in  the  business — and  it  would  be  no  such 
bad  investment — and  have  made  no  conditions.  However, 
we  won't  be  hard  on  him.  He  laughs  who  wins.  I  have  lost 
my  fortune,  but  I  have  you.' 

His  commercial  instincts  were  at  work.  A  meeting,  he 
reflected,  in  which  Martin  Grenville  should  see  that  Creina's 
happiness  was  bound  up  in  himself,  might  possibly  determine 
him  to  serve  her  even  without  reward.  He  might  renew  his 
offer  without  conditions ;  it  was  not  likely,  but  it  was  a  chance 
not  to  be  n^lected. 

He  said  good-bye  to  her  with  almost  effusive  affection. 
'Think  of  me  while  I  am  away,'  he  said;  'I  need  all  my 
little  girl's  sympathy  to  keep  my  pluck  up  these  times.' 

*  I  think  you  are  very  brave  about  it,  Horton.' 

'  Some  men  could  not  have  stood  it.  What  is  the  prospect 
before  me  ?  A  solitary  journey,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  meetings 
with  lawyers,  humiliating  interviews  with  people  who  once 
thought  it  an  honour  to  know  me^  and  now  patronise,  the 
necessity  of  seeing  others,  Monkton,  for  instance,  involved  in 
our  misfortunes  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  worry  and 
shame^  and  nothing  but  ruin  at  the  end  of  it  Yes,  I  have  to 
face  this  instead  of  being  able  to  stay  here  and  dine  with  you, 
and  take  you  to  the  theatre,  and  while  I  am  in  the  train,  I 
shall  think  of  you  and  know  you  are  with — I  cannot  be  jealous 
— but  with  another.  Creina ! '  he  exclaimed,  so  overcome  by 
the  picture  of  his  own  sorrows  and  magnanimity,  that  for  a 
moment  he  really  felt  what  he  said,  '  if  I  did  not  trust  you,  if 
I  thought  you  did  not  love  me  as  I  know  you  do,  I  should 
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have  no  strength  to  go  through  this.  If  you  failed  me^  I 
think  my  best  friend  would  be  a  revolver  I  keep  in  my 
room.' 

He  spoke  dramaticaUy,  with  emotion,  and  her  heart  was 
touched  at  the  thought  of  his  suffering,  and  the  sacrifice  he 
had  made  for  her.  She  felt  something  like  contrition,  too, 
in  remembering  that  she  did  not  feel  for  him  the  love  he 
counted  on.  She  gave  him  such  words  of  comfort  as  she 
could  summon,  the  best  love  she  could  create;  but  how 
different  was  this  from  that  expression  her  love  would  have 
found,  if  he  had  been  as  dear  to  her  as  Martin.  Horton  could 
never  know.  She  gave  him  her  best,  she  did  her  duty,  but 
she  felt  no  reward.  There  is  no  victory  that  duty  can  win 
without  acclaim,  except  the  victory  over  love :  that  triumph  is 
often  a  sorry  one. 

In  the  dusk  of  a  cloudy  August  evening,  Creina  went  out 
to  keep  her  appointment  She  was  more  depressed  than 
excited.  She  loved  Martin  more  than  ever,  and  she  knew  it 
well,  but  the  barrier  between  them  had  been  doubled  When 
they  had  been  together  in  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
long  tramp,  and  the  night  on  the  mountains,  her  own  con- 
science, her  duty  to  the  man  she  had  promised  to  marry,  was 
the  barrier.  Impassable  it  had  seemed,  and,  nevertheless,  for 
a  brief  space  it  had  been  broken  through,  crossed,  and  then 
so  lightly  built  up  again  that  it  seemed  formidable  no  longer. 
There  had  been  joy  in  those  hours,  the  happiness  of  a  hope 
which  existed,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  the  foretaste  of 
love  hidden  in  the  dream  of  friendship.  Now  she  had  looked 
on  the  love  and  lost  the  hope.  Then,  when  she  had  first 
refused  to  listen  to  Martin's  pleadings,  he  had  been  the  poor 
man,  Horton  the  rich ;  now  he  was  rich,  and  Horton  poor, 
and  about  to  undergo  trials  such  as  few  men  have  to  bear. 
And  he  had  bravely  remained  loyal  to  her.  He  had  been 
tempted  to  save  his  own  credit,  to  save  his  family  by  giving 
her  up,  and  he  had  refused.  Last  of  all,  he  trusted  her ;  he 
was  willing  that  she  should  see  Martin,  even  be  his  friend 
She  was  bound  to  him  irrevocably.  She  could  not  but  feel 
respect  and  kindness  for  him,  but  she  did  not  love  him.  Her 
heart  was  wholly  Martin's,  and  now  that  she  knew  this  herself, 
she  recognised  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  meet  him  as 
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a  friend.  She  was  going  to  say  good-bye  to  him,  and  her 
spirit  died  within  her. 

She  found  him  waiting  for  her  outside  the  Abbey,  and 
when  she  caught  sight  of  him,  a  quick  smile  of  pleasure  lighted 
her  face.  He  hurried  to  her,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
like  the  meeting  of  happy  lovers. 

'  Well,  sweetheart  1  *  he  said,  just  as  if  he  had  seen  her  an 
hour  before;  but  the  smile  only  lingered  on  her  face  for  a 
moment — tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  said  his  name. 

*  It  seems  a  year  since  I  saw  you,  Martin.' 

'  It  seems  yesterday  to  me.  I  don't  count  the  time  that 
parts  us.  And  this  is  you,  Creina,  your  own  dear  self,  dearer 
than  ever.' 

They  were  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  *  Where 
shall  we  go,'  he  asked,  'out  of  the  crowd?'  I  suppose  you 
could  not  come  to  my  rooms  ? ' 

'  Oh  no.' 

'  Not  for  half  an  hour  ? ' 

'  No.     I  cannot     I  must  not' 

*  Why  ?     It  is  only  me ! ' 

'  I  promised.  Horton  would  not  like  it  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  meet  you,  and  he  was  so  good  about  it  Do  not  ask 
me,  Martin.' 

The  knowledge  that  she  had  come  with  Morton's  consent, 
and  was  thinking  of  his  wishes,  was  like  an  untimely  drenching 
of  cold  water  to  Martin. 

'  Oh,  come,  let  us  walk  along  the  embankment  then ! '  he 
said.  'Did  Mr.  Macey  tell  you  about  my  interview  with 
him?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  his  noble  refusal  of  my  offer  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Creina,  do  you  despise  me  for  it  ?  I  don't  mean  my  offer 
to  him,  but  my  forgetfulness  of  my  mother.' 

*  No,  Martin,'  she  answered ;  '  I  was  sorry,  but  I  knew  you 
did  it  for  me.  I  know  what  you  must  have  suffered  in  doing 
it ;  but  I  was  sure  of  the  reason,  and  I  was  proud  of  it' 

'  Well,  thank  God  for  that,  anyhow  ! '  said  Martin.  <  You 
understand.  I  thought  you  felt  bound  to  stand  by  him  when 
he  was  in  difficulties,  but  that  if  he  were  flourishing  again,  it 
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would  be  different  I  never  counted  on  bis  refusing.  I 
didn't  believe  he  loved  you  enough.  I  don't  now.  I  believe 
it  is  his  vanity.' 

'  Ohy  you  do  not  know  him,  Martin  !  He  has  proved  his 
love  for  me  in  every  way.' 

She  could  have  said  nothing  more  displeasing  to  him.  He 
was  for  a  moment  almost  angry  with  her,  but  he  held  his 
tongue.  A  look  at  her,  the  sight  of  the  distress  in  her  face 
made  him  forget  everything  but  his  love  for  her,  and  her  need 
of  his  help. 

There  were  but  few  people  passing  along  the  embankment. 
The  noise  of  the  streets  came  here  as  a  distant  hum,  their  glare 
was  hidden,  and  the  city  shone  above  the  dark  river  marked 
by  a  thousand  points  of  soft  light  Martin  and  Creina  leaned 
over  the  parapet  in  silence.  Though  little  had  been  said,  they 
understood  each  other.  Her  few  words  had  shown  Martin 
that  she  felt  herself  severed  from  him;  she  knew  that  no 
assurance  of  her  love  would  bring  him  comfort,  and  that  he 
had  come  to  ask  her  once  more  to  give  herself  utterly  to  him. 
His  silence  now  was  almost  harder  to  bear  than  the  pleadings 
she  had  feared,  and  her  heart  longed  for  some  expression  of 
tenderness  from  him. 

'Creina,'  he  said,  at  last  pursuing  the  current  of  his 
thoughts ;  '  you  are  thinking  of  Macey  as  poor  and  down  in 
his  luck,  and  of  me  as  rich.  That  is  all  wrong.  I  still  mean 
to  save  him  from  ruin.  I  shall  put  the  money  into  the  busi- 
ness. His  father  will  be  glad  enough  to  take  it,  and  he  shall 
be  prosperous,  so  do  not  think  of  him  as  a  poor  man  needing 
your  help.  I  shall  be  the  poor  man  still,  for  I  shall  not  touch 
a  penny  of  it'  - 

For  one  quick  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  might 
open  to  her  a  loophole  of  escape,  but  in  the  next  she  saw  that 
it  made  no  change  in  the  relationship  between  herself  and 
Horton. 

'  May  not  this  be  some  help  to  us  ? '  he  said. 

'  No,  Martin,  oh  no !  there  is  no  help.' 

'  Then  it  is  good-bye  to-night  I  must  go  to  the  Soudan. 
I  shall  not  come  back.' 

*  I  cannot  let  you  go,'  she  said  passionately. 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his.    '  Come  to  me,  dearest,'  he 
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said.  *  Let  me  take  you  away  now — to-night — to-morrow 
morning  we  can  be  fiar  away.  Come  back  to  Ireland  with  me, 
or  home  to  Badger.  Nancy  GifTord  will  take  you  in.  Come, 
Creina,  forget  everything  but  our  love.  Come — tell  me  you 
will  come.' 

The  strain  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
tried  in  vain  to  answer  him ;  a  faintness  came  over  her,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  catch  his  arm  for  support  He  saw  that 
she  was  deeply  moved,  but  misread  the  cause,  believing  that 
she  was  yielding. 

'  You  wiU  be  all  right  in  a  minute,  dear,'  he  said,  drawing 
her  arm  through  his ;  and,  seeing  a  passing  hansom,  he  hailed 
it  and  put  her  in.     '  Euston  station,'  he  directed  the  driver. 

To  many  girls,  placed  as  she  was,  the  masterfulness  of  a 
man  at  a  critical  moment — a  solution  of  difficulties  such  as 
Martin  proposed  by  flight — ^would  have  been  irresistible.  It 
was  all  that  Nancy  GifTord  would  have  needed,  but  Creina's 
conduct  was  not  shaped  by  impulse.  Behind  her  gentleness 
of  nature  was  a  strength  not  common  in  women.  She  had 
already  gone  through  her  ordeal  and  chosen  her  course. 
Martin's  foot  was  on  the  step  of  the  cab,  but  she  had  heard 
the  direction  he  gave  and  understood. 

'  No,'  she  said  rising,  as  if  to  get  out 

It  was  no  time  for  pleading.  He  gave  another  address,  the 
first  that  came  into  his  head,  that  of  his  own  rooms,  and  the 
cabman  wheeled  about  with  a  grin  on  his  face. 

Martin  and  Creina  were  playing  unhappy  unnatural  parts. 
They  were  fitted  for  accord  and  not  contention  with  each  other. 
There  was  no  danger  he  could  not  have  faced,  no  trial  he 
could  not  have  endured  with  the  hope  of  winning  her  at  its 
end;  but  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  continue  no 
longer  striving  against  her.  He  was  disheartened,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  lost  hope  in  his  fight  He  asked  nothing  more 
of  her,  and  she  found  his  silence  harder  to  bear  than  his 
pleading,  so  bitter  were  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  her 
conscience  over  her  heart's  desire. 

'Oh,  Martin,  my  dear,  my  dear!  don't  blame  me^'  she 
said. 

*  How  can  I  blame  you  for  not  loving  me  enough  to  do 
what  you  think  wrong  ? '  he  said. 
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'  I  love  you  enough  to  die  for  you,  Martin,  but  I  am  bound. 
Oh,  cannot  you  see  how  I  am  bound  ?  And  if  I  could  act 
disgracefully,  I  should  not  be  worthy  of  your  love.  You 
would  not  love  me  so  much.' 

'  I  should  love  you  more.' 

'  And  I  should  despise  myself,  and  should  not  have  the 
same  love  to  give  to  you.  I  should  feel  that  there  would  be 
no  truth  left  in  me.  Now  I  can  give  you  all  that  is  best  of 
me.' 

'  And  marry  another  man  ? ' 

The  cab  stopped  at  Martin's  rooms.  'These  are  my 
quarters,'  said  he ;  '  but  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  drive  on 
home.     Shall  I  come  with  you  ? ' 

'  I  will  come  in  with  you  for  a  moment,'  she  replied.  '  I 
should  like  to  see  your  rooms.     Tell  the  man  to  wait' 

He  led  her  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  his  little  barely  fiunished 
sitting-room. 

'  You  see,  Creina,  there  are  not  many  indications  of  the 
rich  man.' 

'  I  have  tried  to  picture  it  It  was  here  you  worked  all 
last  winter  when  Mab  was  with  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,  poor  Mab  I ' 

He  closed  the  door  and  came  to  her  side.  '  What  a  sad, 
sad,  hopeless  business  this  is,  Creina  1 '  said  he.  '  I  am  not 
going  to  bother  you  any  more,  but  it  is  all  wrong.' 

She  was  never  nearer  yielding.  One  glimpse  of  Horton 
Mace/s  real  character  would  have  decided  her,  but  she 
believed  that  in  his  adversity  he  relied  upon  her,  and  that  if 
she  were  unfaithful  to  him,  it  would  break  his  heart.  A 
memory,  too,  of  his  reference  to  the  revolver  frightened  her. 

'  You  don't  doubt  my  love  for  you,  Martin.' 

He  was  silent 

'  You  do  doubt  it  1 '  she  cried.  *  You  will  not  understand. 
Cannot  you  see  that  I  love  you.better  than  everything  else  in 
the  world,  but  I  cannot  come  to  you?  Oh,  believe  me,  I 
shall  think  of  you  day  and  night,  and  love  you  more  and  more, 
even  though  I  don't  see  you.  Won't  you — oh,  won't  you  do 
the  same  ?     Dear  dearest,  promise  me  you  will' 

'  How  can  I  help  it,  sweetheart  ? '  he  said. 

*  Will  you  go  away  ?    Are  you  going  to  the  Soudan  ? ' 
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'  I  suppose  so,  I  don't  know  when.  No !  As  long  as  you 
are  unmarried,  I  will  not  give  up  the  chance  of  winning  you, 
and  I  will  stay.' 

'  Oh,  don't  say  things  like  that !  It  only  makes  it  worse  and 
harder  to  bear  for  both  of  us.  Martin,  we  must  say  good-bye. 
Before  I  go,  tell  me  you  forgive  me  and  love  me  more  than 
ever,  and  never  will  love  any  one  else.' 

He  understood  her,  and  accepted  his  defeat  without 
attempting  to  distress  her  by  unmanly  reference  to  his  own 
misery.  He  saw  that  her  pain  was  not  less  than  his,  and  he 
tried  to  help  her. 

'  If  I  lose  you,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  still  be  more  fortunate  than 
any  one  else,  since  I  keep  your  love.' 

*  Good-bye,  Martin.' 

*  Good-bye,  darling.' 
'  Kiss  me,'  she  said. 

Five  minutes  later  she  tore  herself  from  him  and  hurried 
away  trembling  and  hardly  knew  whither  she  went  He,  too, 
hardly  knew  that  she  was  gone,  and  when  he  followed  her  to 
the  door,  the  cab  had  already  driven  away.  Martin  returned 
to  his  room  and  sat  down  with  little  power  to  think.  He  had 
lost  his  fight  for  her,  so  much  he  understood ;  it  was  defeat ; 
but  with  the  blessing  of  her  love  resting  upon  him,  with  the 
memory  of  her  kisses  uplifting  him,  the  defeat  seemed  akin  to 
victory. 
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UNBEATEN 

Martin's  sole  object  in  claiming  his  uncle's  fortune  had  been 
the  winning  of  Creina.  Now  that  it  had  failed  to  serve  this 
purpose,  he  detested  the  wealth  he  had  inherited  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  mother's  good  name,  and  was  determined  not  to 
touch  it  himself.  He  recognised,  however,  that  whatever 
remnant  of  hope  might  still  remain  for  him,  it  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  improved  fortunes  of  his  rival,  and  he  decided 
to  lose  no  time  in  investing  such  a  sum  in  the  Maceys'  firm  as 
would  save  it  from  collapse.  He  had  another  and  more  gener- 
ous object,  too,  in  doing  this — the  desire  to  help  Creina,  even 
though  his  own  chances  of  winning  her  were  gone.  Her  fate 
would  be  involved  with  her  husband's,  and  he  could  save  her 
from  poverty  and  humiliation. 

Roger  Wynkin,  glad  for  once  in  his  life  to  be  definitely 
occupied,  immediately  responded  to  Martin's  request  that  he 
should  come  to  London  to  assist  him  in  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs.  Some  final  business  in  connection  with  the  probate 
of  Captain  Grenville's  will  was  concluded,  and  an  arrangement 
made  with  a  bank  for  the  advance  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  cash  against  securities.  It  was  then  agreed  that  as 
Martin  did  not  wish  his  name  to  appear,  Roger  should  see 
Sir  Parkes  Macey,  and  invest  this  sum  in  the  company  on  his 
own  account 

'  I  wish  to  be  of  service  to  Miss  Moriarty,'  was  the  only 
explanation  Martin  gave,  and  Roger  asked  no  questions. 
<  We  shall  be  doing  a  service  at  the  same  time  to  your  friend, 
Nancy  Gifford,'  he  added. 
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He  was  too  much  preoccupied  to  be  reflective,  or  he  might 
have  wondered  how  it  came  that  Roger  received  without  com- 
ment or  criticism  so  extraordinary  a  proposal  as  the  giving 
away  of  a  great  sum — nearly  half  his  inheritance — without 
apparent  motive.  But  Roger  had  read  his  friend's  heart  He 
saw  that  his  pain  was  too  great  to  bear  even  the  touch  of  sym- 
pathy, and  though  he  would  have  welcomed  his  confidence, 
and  was  ready  to  give  his  own  in  return,  he  said  nothing  to 
let  his  friend  see  that  he  knew  his  secret  Directly  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  made  he  returned  to  Bristol  to  carry 
out  his  mission  to  Sir  Parkes  Macey^  and  was  able  to  tel^raph 
to  Martin  a  few  hours  later  that  this  had  been  done.  He 
wrote  him  a  letter  next  day  describing  his  interview  with  the 
baronet,  who,  it  appeared,  had  at  first  been  so  overcome  by 
surprise  and  emotion  that  he  had  forgotten  his  dignity,  but 
by  d^ees  had  resumed  his  pomposity,  and  in  the  end  had 
become  patronising.     Roger's  letter  gave  some  details. 

' "  I  don't  deny,  Mr.  Wynkin,"  says  he, ''  that  an  increase  of 
capital  is  welcome  in  our  business  at  the  present  time.  I 
might  have  got  it  by  going  to  the  public,  but  I  object  to 
making  my  family  business  into  a  public  company.  You 
become  one  of  us ;  your  money  will,  I  hope,  pay  you  a  good 
rate  of  interest,  but  that  will  not  be  your  only  return.  The 
influence  of  a  firm  like  mine  is  far-reaching.  Connection 
with  us  will  give  you  advantages  in  civic  life  if  your  ambitions 
lead  you  that  way,  and,  may  I  add  without  immodesty,  that 
there  may  also  he  social  advantages  arising  from  your  con- 
nection with  us."  This,'  Roger  wrote,  *  is  the  way  the  oily  old 
snob  had  the  cheek  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  believe  he  swal- 
lowed it  when  I  replied  that,  even  if  I  lost  the  money,  I  should 
still  feel  repaid  by  the  prestige  of  the  connection.  I  suppose 
he  thinks  something  of  the  kind  really  must  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  as  no  business-man  would  be  such  a  madman  as  to  make 
an  investment  in  this  blind  way.  Before  I  left  him  he  asked 
me  as  a  favour  not  to  mention  the  matter  just  at  present  either 
to  Monkton  or  to  his  son.  I  suppose  he  is  afraid  that  Monk- 
ton,  as  an  honest  fellow,  might,  to  his  own  hurt,  tell  me  the 
state  of  the  affiiirs  and  prevent  the  money  coming  in.' 

A  second  note  from  Roger  came  next  day  enclosing  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  Bristol  paper : — '  Many  rumours 
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have  recently  been  afloat  concerning  the  financial  position  of 
the  flrm  of  Macey  and  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  established 
and  most  respectable  houses  in  the  city.  These  reports  have 
been  so  persistent  and  so  slanderous  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  assure  our  readers  that  they  are  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. Sir  Parkes  Macey,  the  distinguished  head  of  the  firm, 
has  hitherto  preferred  to  ignore  these  malicious  reports,  but 
we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  he  is  now  determined  to  take 
the  matter  up,  and  that  legal  proceedings  will  be  instituted 
against  any  one  to  whom  the  authorship  of  such  libellous  state- 
ments can  be  traced.  We  heartily  sympathise  with  Sir  Parkes 
in  his  intention,  and  we  are  glad  in  the  interests  of  the  city 
and  a  great  industry  to  be  able  to  assure  Bristolians  on  direct 
authority,  that  the  firm  of  Macey  and  Co.  was  never  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present  time.' 

Martin  read  the  letter  with  indifference.  The  only  thing 
that  interested  him  was  as  to  how  the  tidings  would  affect 
Creina.  His  shadow  of  hope  that  Horton  Mace/s  restoration 
to  prosperity  might  diminish  Creina's  obligation  of  allegiance 
to  him,  was  confronted  with  the  fear  that  his  improved  fortunes 
might  precipitate  the  marriage.  He  endured  some  days  of 
wretched  inactivity  and  then  wrote  to  Creina  again.  '  Was  there 
not  something  left  unsaid  the  other  night? '  he  asked.  'I  cannot 
think  it  was  all.     Let  me  see  you  once  more,  if  only  once.' 

He  hardly  anticipated  that  she  would  consent,  and  when 
he  saw  the  beloved  handwriting  he  opened  the  letter  with 
little  hope. 

'  My  dear  Martin,'  she  replied, '  do  not  ask  me.  I  cannot 
come.  To  see  you  again  would  only  make  the  parting  harder. 
It  must  be  good-bye.  God  bless  you  always.  I  am  thinking  of 
you  all  the  time,  but  we  have  said  good-bye.  Creina.' 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  He  saw  at  last  that 
she  was  beyond  his  reach,  and  the  battle  he  had  to  fight  was 
not  henceforth  for  the  winning  of  her.  He  had  missed  his 
mark — ^he  had  lost  the  prize  he  had  staked  everything  on  gain- 
ing— ^but  it  remained  to  be  proved  whether  he  was  yet  beaten, 
whether  in  losing  the  one  dear  object  life  offered  him,  he  had 
also  lost  the  battle  of  life. 

For  some  days  his  course  was  like  that  of  a  ship  storm- 
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beaten  and  dismasted  in  a  wilderness  of  waters,  its  reckoning 
lost,  its  crew  disheartened,  but  the  captain  nevertheless  still 
at  his  post  The  precious  merchandise  was  overboard,  and 
the  ship  seemed  no  longer  worth  saving,  but  there  was  still 
the  honour  of  navigation.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  fight  for  or  work  for  or  care  for,  and  yet  he 
refused  the  capitulation.  He  took  long  walks  into  the  country 
and  set  himself  to  face  his  future  calmly.  His  cruellest  assail- 
ant was  his  own  imagination.  It  gave  him  pictures  of  Creina's 
winning  ways,  thrilled  him  with  the  touch  of  her  enfolding 
arms,  and  then  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  his  rival  At  one 
such  moment  he  bit  through  the  stem  of  the  pipe  that  was 
between  his  teeth,  and  the  ridiculous  incident  did  something 
to  show  him  that  his  emotions  were  getting  the  upper  hand  of 
his  will  His  only  course  was  to  try  and  banish  Creina  from 
his  mind,  and,  as  a  man  kept  awake  on  his  bed  by  the  in- 
sistence of  a  thought  rejects  it  by  listening  to  his  own  breath- 
ing, he  fixed  his  mind  on  the  deUuls  of  his  surroundings  in  the 
hope  of  foigetting  his  beloved  one.  It  was  all  but  impossible. 
If  she  had  been  married  he  might  have  done  it  more  easily, 
but  the  forlorn  hope  that  she  might  not  even  now  be  lost 
would  recur.  How  poor  was  this  remaining  hope  he  knew. 
If  Creina  could  be  strong  enough  or  cold  enough — ^he  hardly 
knew  which  it  was — to  be  firm  in  her  refusal  when  she  was 
with  him,  and  beset  by  all  his  forces  of  argument  and  passion- 
ate entreaty,  how  stnaJl  was  the  chance  of  her  changing  her 
decision  when  she  was  removed  from  his  influence  1  He  tried 
to  believe  that  her  love  for  him  was  without  the  compelling 
force  of  passion,  but  glowing  memories  of  generous  moments 
when  she  had  forgotten  to  be  discreet  denied  him  this  poor 
consolation,  and  tortured  him  afresh  with  fancies  of  what 
might  have  been. 

At  this  time  he  remembered  Mab  with  some  self-reproach. 
He  had  been  so  closely  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  that 
there  had  been  little  room  for  her  in  his  thoughts.  Now  he 
made  another  and  more  determined  effort  to  find  her.  He 
knew  how  much  the  sensitive  child  would  have  to  suffer  in 
the  society  of  her  father  and  her  father's  friends ;  and  when 
he  recalled  that  evening  when  she  had  returned  in  terror  from 
her  former  visit  to  her  father's  lodgings,  and  bagged  him  never 
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to  let  her  leave  him  again,  he  was  again  apprehensive  for  her 
safety.  To  find  her  if  possible  and  protect  her  was  a  clear 
and  immediate  duty,  and  he  welcomed  the  diversion  which 
the  attempt  to  perform  it  gave  to  his  thoughts.  Immediately 
after  Mab's  disappearance  he  had  called  at  the  address  from 
which  Mr.  Holt  had  previously  written  to  him,  only  to  find 
that  he  had  departed  without  having  left  any  clue  to  his 
destination.  He  now  returned  to  the  same  house  and  visited 
every  lodger  in  the  establishment  in  the  hope  of  tidings.  He 
learned  nothing,  and  for  some  days  afterwards  found  no  better 
means  of  search  than  constant  expeditions  among  the  streets 
of  the  same  district,  inquiries  at  post-offices,  and  visits  to  the 
clergy  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  last  the  idea  of  an  advertise- 
ment occtured  to  him.  '  Original  sermons,  of  modern  tone, 
wanted  by  cleigyman  much  occupied  with  duties  of  laige 
parish ;  liberal  terms,'  was  its  wording,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  if  it  were  seen  by  the  Reverend  Christopher  Holt  he 
would  receive  an  answer. 

His  quest  for  Mab  helped  him  to  bear  his  pain,  but  the 
pain  was  always  there.  So  long  as  Creina  were  unmarried 
he  had  determined  not  to  leave  the  country,  a  decision  which 
showed  that  his  hope  was  not  actually  extinct ;  but  it  was  so 
nearly  lost  that  he  watched  it  as  one  watches  at  a  deathbed 
while  breath  still  remains ;  and  at  such  times  the  pain  of  the 
watcher  is  perhaps  greater  before  than  after  the  last  breath  is 
drawn.  These  were  the  darkest  days  of  his  life,  and  though 
he  did  not  know  it  himself,  his  effort  to  get  through  them 
made  the  bravest  fight  he  had  fought.  Once,  before  he  had 
known  and  loved  Creina,  when  everything  had  been  against 
him,  he  had  said, ' "  I  am  master  of  my  fate,  I  am  captain  of  my 
souL"  No  misfortune  shall  bow  my  head  or  overcome  me.' 
He  had  gloried  in  his  consciousness  of  strength,  and  had  felt 
that  he  was  sufficient  for  himself.  Afterwards  Love  had  shown 
him  that  he  was  not  sufficient  for  himself,  but  that  all  his 
hope  was  bound  up  in  the  life  of  another.  Before  the  coming 
of  love  it  had  been  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  defy  defeat : 
now  it  was  the  most  difficult  that  a  man  could  have  to  face. 
And  to  this  Martin  set  himself.  He  recognised  that  he  had 
in  trust  some  inheritance  from  old  fighters,  and  could  not  be 
untrue  to  it.     'Though  my  heart  is  broken,*  he  swore  to 
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himself,  *  I  will  not  give  in.  If  1  had  the  choice  of  life  or 
death  I  should  prefer  death,  but  would  choose  life  for  the 
chance  of  proving  that  I  am  not  beaten.' 

He  had  money  enough  now  to  help  him  in  his  ambitions, 
to  equip  him  for  entry  on  a  public  career  with  the  object  of 
winning  a  name  which  might  do  honour  to  his  family ;  but 
he  would  not  have  the  money.  If  he  had  been  dishonourable 
in  claiming  it,  he  was  quixotic  in  his  refusal  to  touch  it  for 
himself.  He  would  not  even  take  such  small  sums  as  were 
needed  for  his  immediate  expenses,  and  went  to  work  with 
his  pen  again  to  earn  his  living.  He  set  himself  now  as 
before,  when  he  first  returned  to  England,  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  unaided,  to  conquer  difficulties,  and  to  win  his  way 
to  the  front  by  the  strength  that  was  in  him.  But  how  much 
harder  was  it  now  than  then !  and  how  poor  seemed  the 
reward  if  he  succeeded !  And  yet,  reward  or  none,  there  was 
the  glory  of  fighting;  there  was  the  chance  of  atoning  for 
past  dishonour,  of  proving  himself  less  unworthy  to  be  the 
son  of  her  to  whose  memory  he  had  been  untrue,  and  the 
lover  of  her  whom  he  had  lost  To  be  able  to  love  without 
possessing,  to  hold  fast  to  love  without  hope  of  its  rewards — 
this  is  to  love  indeed.  And  when  a  man  can  fight  for  the  girl  he 
has  lost  as  he  has  fought  to  win  her,  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
worthy  to  win.  *  I  will  live  my  life  and  laugh  at  misfortune, 
and  prove  that  I  am  not  beaten,'  Martin  had  sworn ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  less  the  instinct  of  his  fighting  blood,  less  the 
desire  to  show  himself  unbeaten,  than  the  love  which  blessed 
him  unawares,  that  gave  him  heart  to  go  bravely  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX 

AN   UNFINISHED   SERMON 

The  Reverend  Christopher  Holt  had  been  nursed  by  his 
daughter  through  a  dangerous  iUness,  and  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  work.  MaVs  presence  had  not  been 
without  effect  upon  him.  He  had  been  too  ill  when  she  had 
first  come  to  feel  the  shame  of  meeting  her,  and  the  shadow 
of  death  hid  from  her  his  degradation.  She  saw  his  helpless- 
ness and  his  danger,  and  gave  him,  not  the  contempt  he 
deserved,  but  ready  aiSfection.  As  he  was  recovering  he  made 
a  resolution  to  reform  his  habits  for  her  sake^  to  give  up 
drinking  and  avoid  his  former  associates ;  but  it  was  like  the 
resolution  of  the  sick  devil  to  be  a  monk — ^when  his  strength 
returned,  his  weaknesses  returned  with  it  He  perceived  the 
encroachment,  and  added  an  amendment  to  his  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  failed  in  his  intention  he  would  at  least 
do  what  he  could  to  prevent  her  finding  him  out.  He  was 
in  want  of  money,  and  suggested  to  Mab  that  she  should 
write  to  Martin  and  ask  him  for  a  small  loan,  to  be  repaid 
directly  he  was  at  work  again.  This  she  refused  to  do  with 
a  warmth  which  he  could  not  account  for.  He  consequently 
applied  to  one  of  those  friends  who  had  been  present  at  the 
supper  when  Mab  had  unexpectedly  appeared,  and  received 
a  loan  for  himself  and  an  invitation  for  her  to  spend  a  Sunday 
on  the  river.  He  was  prepared  for  and  perhaps  [relieved  by 
her  refusal,  but  he  foresaw  that  it  would  make  further  borrow- 
ing in  that  direction  difficult  MeanwhUe  he  resumed  work, 
and  earned  small  sums  in  making  contributions,  witty  enough 
for  a  better  destination,  to  a  third-rate  comic  paper.     The 
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sermon  he  eschewed  at  first  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution  to 
reform  ;  but  as  it  paid  better,  and  gave  him  more  satisfaction 
in  the  writing,  he  before  long  returned  to  it  *  I  am  by 
nature  a  humourist,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  This  comic  writing 
has  no  real  humour,  but  the  sermon  abounds  in  it,  and  the 
sermon  written  for  another  man  is  one  of  its  triumphs.'  Still, 
though  he  was  forced  to  play  the  hypocrite,  he  swore  that 
Mab  should  not  know  that  he  did  not  feel  what  he  wrote. 
He  let  her  see  a  sermon  that  he  had  written  on  Christian 
fortitude  in  adversity,  but  he  did  net  show  her  his  contribu- 
tions to  Risky  Tips,  Without  doubt  Mab's  presence  was  an 
influence  for  good  with  him  :  his  desire  to  appear  in  her  eyes 
other  than  he  was  tended  to  make  him  more  respectable  in 
his  conduct ;  but  his  moral  constitution  had  been  undermined 
by  years  of  cowardice,  and  it  was  sentiment  rather  than  will 
that  now  prompted  hioL  He  was  touched  by  her  affection, 
and  yet  half  afraid  of  her.  She  constantly  reminded  him  of 
her  mother,  and  the  recollection  was  painfiil ;  it  brought  back 
days  when  he  had  been  able  to  hold  up  his  head  amongst  all 
men,  and  marked  the  degradation  to  which  he  had  now  sunk. 
The  attempt  to  live  up  to  her  belief  in  him  was  an  effort ;  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  maintain  the  part,  and  while  he 
was  grateful  to  her  he  also  found  her  presence  irksome.  He 
was  anxious  about  her  welfare  too;  he  was  able  to  earn  a 
precarious  living  for  himself,  but  now  it  distressed  him  to 
think  of  her  being  driven  to  share  his  poverty.  His  sur- 
roundings were  bad  for  a  girl  of  her  nature  and  age ;  she  had 
no  amusements,  he  was  unable  to  entertain  her,  and  he  had 
not  a  friend  with  whom  he  cared  to  trust  her.  He  could  not 
fail  to  notice,  in  spite  of  her  attempts  to  be  bright,  that  she 
was  unhappy,  and  in  his  heart  he  sincerely  wished  that  she 
had  remained  under  the  care  of  Martin.  He  could  not 
suggest  that  she  should  return  to  him,  and  a  proposal  he 
made  to  her  that  she  should  see  him  was  met  by  as  com- 
plete a  refusal  as  had  been  his  previous  hint  about  a  loan. 
'  I  am  a  curious  creature,'  he  reflected,  *  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  philosopher,  a  clergyman,  a  drunkard,  and  the  &ther 
of  that  giri  I ' 

The  day  after  the  appearance  of  Martin's  advertisement 
Mr.  Holt  replied  to  it,  and  having  no  sermon  in  stock,  set 
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to  work  to  get  one  or  two  ready.  He  induced  Mab,  whose 
pale  face  troubled  him,  to  go  for  a  walk,  and  having  locked 
his  door,  got  out  his  writing  materials  and  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
<  Who  was  it  ?  Milton  ?  who  insisted  that  he  who  would  write 
heroic  poems  must  make  his  life  an  heroic  poem,'  he  said  to 
himself.  '  Well,  I  maintain  that  he  who  would  write  sermons 
must  make  his  own  life  a  sermon,  a  noble  example.  Now, 
look  at  me ! '  He  took  up  his  pen  and  glanced  at  the 
advertisement  *  Modem  in  tone,'  he  repeated.  *Yes,  I 
think  I  understand  what  you  want,  my  overworked  Christian 
friend.'  He  drank  a  glass  of  brandy  and  began  to  write  : — 
*  Once  again,  my  brethren,  we  are  assembled  in  the  house  of 
God.  Again  we  have  heard  read  the  beautiful  ritual  of  our 
Church ;  we  have  knelt  together  in  prayer,  and  lifted  up  our 
voices  in  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  And  are  we 
nearer  to  God  than  when  we  met  a  week  ago  ?  Next  week 
shall  we  be  nearer  than  we  are  now  ?  I  think  not  To-day 
I  will  speak  to  you  more  plainly  than  I  have  done  before ; 
and  not  with  censure,  for  who  am  I  that  I  should  find  fault  ? 
but  humbly  as  your  fellow-soldier  who  has  to  fight  the  same 
difHculties  as  yourselves.  A  great  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  modem  thought,  and  we  must  not  attempt  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  it  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  believe  all  that  our 
fathers  believed,  nor  is  it  necessary.  We  have  heard  with 
our  earSj  O  God,  and  our  fathers  have  dedared  unto  us  the 
noble  works  which  Thou  didst  in  their  days^  and  in  the  old 
time  before  them.  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  world  in  its 
childhood,  "  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  and  the 
simple  faith  which  was  easy  to  our  forefathers  is  difficult  to  us 
now.  It  is  a  faith  for  men  we  need,  and  where  our  teachers 
are  wrong  is  in  seeking  to  force  the  faith  of  the  world's  child- 
hood on  the  world's  manhood.  It  has  led  to  revolt,  to 
unbelief,  to  indifference.  In  the  glorious  tmth  of  Christianity 
is  still  our  only  hope,  but  this  tmth  must  be  interpreted 
anew.  Faith  is  still  our  own,  but  Faith  and  Creed  must  not  be 
confounded.  Therefore,  my  brethren,  I  would  not  say  to  you, 
"  Have  faith,  your  works  are  without  it  rotten  rags  of  righteous- 
ness " ;  this  would  be  as  though  I  should  say,  "  Add  a  cubit 
to  your  stature,"  or,  "  Take  the  prize  without  first  mnning  for 
it"     Faith  is  our  reward ;  it  is  faith  that  makes  us  whole. 
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complete  men  and  women ;  without  it  we  are  but  men  and 
women  in  the  making !  But  how  to  win  it  ?  We  cannot  sit 
still  and  wait  for  it  to  come ;  nay,  with  doubtii^  hearts  we 
cannot  pray  for  it ;  but  this  we  can  do :  make  Christianity  a 
working  hypothesis,  assume  that  it  is  true,  and  set  our  lives 
in  accordance  with  it  If  you  do  this  honestly  and  it  foils,  if 
conviction  of  its  truth  do  not  follow,  you  may  try  something 
else.  Try  agnosticism,  or  atheism,  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
and  see  whither  it  will  lead  you.  But  I  believe  that  Christianity 
will  not  fail  you,  and  that  you  will  be  rewarded  in  following 
the  Christian  life  by  inheriting  that  faith  which  you  now 
profess,  but  which  custom  and  convention  have  so  dwarfed 
that  it  appears  like  those  miniature  trees  of  Oriental  fame, 
which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  forest  giant  and  the 
proportions  of  the  garden  shrub.  I  do  not  stand  myself  apart 
from  you — above  you.  I  am  with  you  as  your  fellow-soldier, 
I  had  almost  said  your  fellow-doubter.  I  am  here  to-day,  not 
a  censor  but  as  a  sympathiser  with  you  in  your  difficulties. 
To  me  this  blessed  reward  of  faith  has  been  granted,  not  for 
the  asking  but  with  patient  effort ;  and  oh,  my  friends !  the 
reward  is  worth  all  the  others  that  the  world  has  to  give.  To 
be  able  to  praise  God  not  only  from  the  lips  but  from  the  heart ; 
to  see  the  world  not  as  a  little  homeless  planet  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  space,  but  to  know  it  as  a  gathering-place  of  brothers 
watched  over  by  the  Eternal  Love  ;  to  feel,  as  each  one  of  us 
who  has  found  the  faith  may  feel,  that  his  body  is  not  the 
dust  of  the  earth  made  conscious  of  its  own  mortality  but  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  be ' 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him.  He  hastily  drank 
off  the  brandy  that  was  in  his  glass,  replaced  the  bottle  in  the 
cupboard  and  the  manuscript  in  a  drawer,  and  unlocked  the 
door.     He  encountered  Martin  Grenville. 

'My  dear  fellow T  he  cried,  'this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure.'  The  brandy  had  given  him  confidence,  and  he 
showed  no  sign  of  embarrassment  at  the  meeting.  '  Sit  down,' 
he  continued.  'I  can  hardly  realise  that  it  is  you.  You 
came  upon  me  unexpectedly  and  surprised  me  in  a  moment  of 
spiritual  exaltation.  I  was  in  a  pulpit  addressing  earnest, 
solemn  exhortations  to  a  worldly  congregation :  writing  a 
sermon,  in  short,  for  bread  and  cheese.' 
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*  Where  is  Mab  ? '  asked  Martin. 

*  Mab  has  gone  for  a  walk.  Poor  dear  child,  she  has  been 
nursing  me  and  is  rather  overdone.  I  have  been  very  ill  and 
she  has  been  my  ministering  angel.' 

Martin  was  relieved.  *  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  ill,'  he 
said. 

'Yes,  I  have  been  at  death's  door,  but  my  life  has  been 
providentially  preserved.  Possibly  in  spite  of  my  shortcomings 
I  may  be  a  humble  instrument  for  good  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty.  While  unable  to  save  myself  I  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  others.' 

His  words  jarred  on  Martin's  nerves.  '  This  sort  of  talk 
does  not  mean  much  to  me,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  hope  you  spare 
Mab  your  profanities.' 

'  My  good  fellow,  I  am  her  father,  and  I  do  not  need  a 
lecture  from  you.  Well,  perhaps  I  deserve  it,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  be  angry  with  you.  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to 
her  and  I  have  been  a  bad  father.  But  I  assure  you,  Martin, 
that  she  has  not  found  me  out,  and  indeed  I  have  become  a 
very  different  man.     By  the  way,  how  did  you  discover  me  ? ' 

'  I  haye  looked  for  you  for  some  time,'  said  Martin.  '  I 
have  been  anxious  about  Mab.  I  never  knew  why  she 
disappeared,  and  she  did  not  let  me  know  where  she  was.' 

'  I  cannot  account  for  it  myself ;  she  is  a  strange,  mysterious 
child.  Let  me  offer  you  a  peg.  No  ?  not  for  old  acquaint- 
ance? Well  I  will  have  one.  I  am  weak  after  my  illness 
and  need  stimulant.  Merely  as  a  medicine  now  you  under- 
stand.' He  got  out  his  botde  of  brandy  and  carefully 
measured  a  dose.  '  No,'  he  continued,  '  I  cannot  understand 
her.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  written  to  you,  I  even  urged  her 
to  do  so,  but  she  refused.  I  wondered  whether  there  could 
have  been  any  misunderstanding  between  you,  or  if  perhaps 
she  had  heard  any  whisper  of  the  impropriety  of  her  living  in 
your  house.  You  see  she  is  hardly  a  child  now,  and  would 
of  course  be  sensitive.' 

'  Well,'  said  Martin,  '  if  she  cannot  come  back  to  me — I 
suppose  you  would  not  wish  that  yourself? ' 

'No,  I  could  hardly  consent.  You  understand  me  of 
course.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  you  as  an  honourable 
man.     I  know  you  feel  to  her  as  a  brother,  but ' 
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*  Yes,  I  know.  So,  as  she  cannot  come  back  to  me,  what 
can  I  do  for  her  ?  *  He  looked  round  *  You  must  see  that 
this  is  no  place  for  her.  Your  friends,  even  if  they  were 
changed  men  like  yourself,  would  still  not  be  fit  companions 
iGf  ber.     Does  any  lady  visit  her  ? ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  has  no  lady  friend.' 
Mr.  Holt  bore  Martin's  examination  with  submissiveness 
for  he  had  an  object  in  view. 

*  And  you  are  poor,  very  poor,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*So  poor  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  morrow.  Don't 
suppose,  Martin,  that  I  am  not  troubled  about  her,  that  I  do 
not  feel  the  torture  of  not  being  able  to  give  her  the  sur- 
roundings she  ought  to  have.  My  love  for  her  would  have 
conquered  any  feeling  of  pride  I  might  have  felt  in  asking 
assistance  for  myself.  I  should  have  written  to  ask  you  for 
help  but  for  her.     She  would  not  allow  me.' 

'  Why,  what  can  she  mean  ?  What  can  I  have  done  to 
cause  her  to  think  of  me  like  this  ? '  Martin  reflected  aloud. 
'  Well,  we  must  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  her  good. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  lend  you,  or  give  you  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  allow  me,  whatever  money  you  require.' 

'  You  lift  a  burden  fh>m  my  heart ;  you  dispel  a  hideous 
dream.  I  can  never  hope  to  repay  you,'  said  Mr.  Holt  with 
emotion. 

'  How  much  do  you  want  ?  I  suppose  there  are  doctors 
and  others  unpaid  ? ' 

<  That  is  the  worst  of  it,  Martin.  I  hardly  like  to  name  the 
sum  which  I  require  to  set  me  free.  It  is  not  what  I  owe  the 
doctor,  or  the  nurse,  or  our  good  landlady  that  weighs  most 
on  my  mind,  but  another  debt  which,  while  it  is  unpaid,  leaves 
me  at  the  mercy  of  a  despicable  man.  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing. He  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my  worst  hours,  a  rich, 
unprincipled  fellow,  part-proprietor  of  a  music  hall,  and  he  has 
lent  me  sums  from  time  to  time  amounting,  I  am  afraid,  to  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  pounds.'  Twenty  pounds  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark,  but  Mr.  Holt  was  like  the  unjust  steward 
in  his  registration  of  figures.  '  Well,  Martin,  this  gives  him  a  claim 
on  me  and  I  can't  shake  him  oflf,  and  he  has  been  kind  too 
while  I  was  ill  But  what  tortures  me  is  his  attention  to  Mab. 
He  has  offered  to  take  her  to  the  theatre,  and  on  the  river,  and 
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SO  forth ;  and  while  I  owe  him  this  money  it  becomes  very 
difficult  for  me  to  speak  my  mind  to  him  and  forbid  him 
the  house.  The  debt  demoralises  me;  if  it  were  paid  I 
feel  I  could  begin  life  again,  but  I  can't  expect  you — ^the  sum 
is  of  course  prohibitive.' 

Martin's  resolution  not  to  touch  his  uncle's  money  did  not 
make  him  hesitate  in  using  it  for  Mab's  welfare.  He  readily 
fell  into  Mr.  Holt's  trap. 

'  Pay  whatever  you  owe  him  and  get  rid  of  the  cur,'  he  said 
with  indignation.  '  I  will  send  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
to-night.     What  is  his  name  ? ' 

'Schmidt,'  replied  Mr.  Holt  promptiy.  'But,  my  dear 
Martin,  if  you  would  not  mind,  I  think  it  would  be  in  every 
way  preferable  if  your  name  did  not  appear.  The  cheque 
coming  from  you  to  him  would  seem  odd.' 

'  Well,  I  can  send  you  the  cheque  if  you  like.  How  much 
more  do  you  require  to  settle  with  the  others  ? ' 

'Another  fifty  pounds  would  cover  everything  and  leave 
me  some  cash  in  hand.  Mab,  poor  child,  may  want  a  few 
things.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Martin,  '  I  will  send  you  a  cheque  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to-night.  I  will  come  over  again  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  in  the  meantime  we  must  think  about 
what  is  to  be  done  for  Mab.' 

*  You  will  wait  to  see  her  now  ? ' 

'  Yes,  certainly,  or  come  in  s^ain.' 

'She  can't  be  long,  and  perhaps  you  would  not  mind 
taking  her  out  somewhere  this  evening.  She  has  had  no 
amusement  for  weeks.  A  little  change  would  do  her  a  world 
of  good.' 

For  half  an  hour  Mr.  Holt  exerted  himself  to  entertain  his 
somewhat  preoccupied  and  unresponsive  visitor.  He  was  in 
good  spirits ;  he  was  amusing  for  once  without  being  cynical, 
and  produced  a  less  unfavourable  impression  than  formerly  on 
Martin,  who  attributed  the  change  in  him  to  Mab's  influence. 

'Ah !  here  she  comes,'  he  said  at  last ;  ' I  know  her  step.' 

Mab  entered  the  room  quietly,  looking  tired.  The  moment 
she  saw  Martin  she  stood  still. 

'  A  surprise  for  you,  my  dear,'  said  her  father,  '  and  a  happy 
one.' 
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'Well,  dear  Mab/ said  Martin.  *So  I  have  found  my 
truant  at  last/ 

'  What ! '  said  her  father,  as  Mab  still  remained  silent, 
*  haven't  you  a  word  of  welcome  for  your  friend.  I  believe 
you  must  have  quarrelled,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  make  it  up 
together.     I  have  some  letters  to  post.' 

He  left  the  room  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  to  Martin,  and 
Mab  turned  as  though  half-intending  to  follow  him. 

'  What  is  it  ?  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me,  Mab  ? '  asked 
Martin,  when  they  were  alone.  *  I  have  been  very  Icmely 
without  my  little  friend.     Why  did  you  go  ? ' 

Her  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  to  tell  him  why  she  had  left  him  or  how 
deeply  her  heart  had  been  wounded  by  the  conversation  she 
had  overheard,  the  words  which  had  made  her  believe  herself 
a  burden  to  him.  She  could  not  tell  him  how  she  loved  him. 
She  was  too  young  to  love  as  a  woman  loves ;  but,  child  as 
she  was,  she  was  filled  with  jealousy  when  she  discovered  that 
he  was  in  love,  and  that  all  his  thoughts  were  cenjtred  in  Creina. 
It  had  nearly  broken  her  heart  to  leave  him ;  she  had  not 
been  happy  for  a  moment  since  they  had  been  separated ;  but 
her  pride  had  helped  her :  it  was  easier  to  bear  the  separation 
than  to  feel  that  she  was  in  his  way.    This  she  could  not  tell  him. 

He  went  over  to  her  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  '  Mab,' 
he  said, '  I  have  been  very  anxious  about  you,  and  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere.  Didn't  you  think  I  should  be 
anxious  ?     Didn't  you  know  how  much  I  oared  for  you  ? ' 

'  I  was  afraid — I  thought  you  felt  bound  to  take  care  of  me. 
I  was  afraid  I  was  in  the  way.' 

'  That  was  wrong  of  you.  Why,  you  are  almost  my  greatest 
friend.  But  now  I  have  found  you  we  shall  see  each  other 
nearly  as  much  as  ever.  Those  were  very  happy  days  last 
winter  when  we  were  so  poor,  I  think.  Happier  than  these, 
though  I  am  not  so  poor  now.' 

Her  perception  was  quick,  and  she  grew  alert  at  his  tone. 
'  Why  should  these  days  not  be  so  happy  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Life  is  full  of  disappointments,  Mab,  and  some  of  them 
have  come  to  me ;  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  You 
and  I  were  always  great  chums,  and  we  must  be  greater  friends 
than  ever.' 
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'  Oh ! '  she  said,  *  I  am  so  sorry  if  you  have  been  unhappy, 
and  I  never  knew — and  you  thought  me  worth  looking  for.' 

'  And  I  am  happier  now  I  have  foimd  you.  We  must  have 
an  expedition  into  the  coimtry  and  a  good  talk,  and  try  to  make 
it  seem  like  old  times.  You  remember,  Mab,  how  we  were 
going  to  look  for  the  Happy  Land  ?  I  thought  it  was  near,  but 
now  I  know  how  far  away  it  is.' 

Mr.  Holt  sat  up  that  night  and  meditated  for  long  over  his 
bottle  of  bnmdy.  The  loans  which  he  had  formerly  received 
from  his  discreditable  acquaintances  had  placed  him  under  a 
sort  of  obligation  of  dissipation  and  good-fellowship ;  the  help 
he  was  now  receiving  from  Martin  entailed  the  obligation  of 
reform ;  and,  of  the  two,  he  preferred  the  former.  Up  to  now 
he  believed  he  had  succeeded  in  concealing  his  true  character 
from  Mab,  but  he  knew  his  weakness  too  well  to  think  he 
could  continue  to  do  so.  He  was  oppressed  by  the  thought 
of  future  days  in  which  he  would  have  to  live,  not  only  under 
her  scrutiny,  but  also  imder  Martin's.  Out  of  his  misty  reflec- 
tions an  idea  shaped  itself  to  a  definite  resolve.  He  determined 
on  flight.  With  Martin's  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the 
largest  sum  he  had  had  in  his  possession  for  years,  he  could 
go  to  the  new  world  and  make  a  fresh  start,  unhampered  either 
by  the  fetters  of  his  present  degradation,  or  by  the  obligations 
of  parental  duties.  '  America,'  he  said  to  himself, '  is  the  place 
for  me.  I  rather  think  my  theology  will  suit  the  taste  of  its 
enlightened  people.  Chapel  or  church  will  be  all  the  same 
to  me,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  heard  of  yet  as  a  popular 
preacher.'  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  were  open  about  it, 
and  told  Martin  what  he  had  in  view,  his  plans  might  be 
approved  and  money  produced ;  but  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  act  straightforwardly,  and  he  also  feared  that  Mab 
would  refuse  to  be  left  behind  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
leaving  her  in  Martin's  care ;  he  believed  that  that  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  her ;  he  believed  him  to 
be  the  most  honourable  man  he  knew ;  he  perceived  that  he 
now  had  money  and  could  give  Mab  advantages  of  education 
and  so  forth  which  would  relieve  him  of  anxiety ;  and  if,  in 
course  of  time,  he  should  marry  her,  he  could  not  desire  a 
better  son-in-law.  With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  following  letter : — 
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*  My  dear  Martin — ^When  you  receive  this  letter  I  shall 
be  on  the  Atlantic.  I  am  sending  it  for  post  by  the  pilot  I 
am  seeking  a  new  world  I  begin  a  new  life.  I  am  flying 
from  my  past  self.  Before  you  condemn  me,  put  yourself  in 
my  place.  Mine  is  not  one  of  those  iron  natures  that  can  defy 
cruel  circumstances.  I  have  been  overcome  by  them.  So 
long  as  I  had  no  one  to  consider  but  myself  I  could  forget,  or 
at  least  endure,  the  degradation  of  my  surroundings,  but  with 
Mab  to  think  of  I  could  not  endure  them,  and  I  felt  powerless 
to  rise  above  them.  She  believed  in  my  goodness,  thought 
me  merely  unfortunate,  and  was  ready  to  share  my  poverty  and 
devote  her  life  to  me.  But  she  would  have  found  me  out,  and 
a  new  and  terrible  sorrow  would  have  been  added  to  her  young 
life.  I  leave  her  in  your  care,  knowing  full  well  from  what  you 
have  already  said  and  done  that  you  will  not  feel  this  as  a 
burden,  knowing  also  that  it  will  be  for  her  happiness.  I 
enclose  a  note  of  farewell  and  explanation  to  her.  The  money 
I  received  from  you  I  shall  regard  as  a  loan  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  repay  ere  long,  and  also  to  send  a  respectable  contri- 
bution towards  Mab's  expenses.  For  in  the  new  world  I  see 
scope  for  the  investment  of  a  certain  poor  talent  which  has 
hitherto  been  hidden  in  a  napkin.  You  are  the  best  friend  I 
have  had  for  many  years,  and  whatever  you  may  think  of  me 
there  is  no  insincerity  in  my  gratitude.  Seriously,  I  am  bent 
on  reform,  and  I  think  it  quite  possible  I  may  yet  blossom  into 
a  model  of  Christian  virtue,  and  perhaps  become  the  founder  of 
a  new  sect  in  some  Western  state.  If  I  succeed  you  shall  hear 
from  me ;  if  I  fail  and  die  in  my  sins,  well !  "  Le  bon  Dieu  me 
pardonnera;  c'est  son  metier." — Ever  yours  truly  and  gratefully, 

*  Christopher  Carrington.' 

To  Mab  he  wrote  thus : — 

'  My  dearest  Child — Do  not  think  me  unkind  or  wanting 
in  love  for  you  in  leaving  you  in  this  sudden  way.  In  my 
present  weak  state  of  health  the  strain  of  saying  good-bye  was 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  felt,  too,  that  you  might  b^  to 
accompany  me  and  that  would  not  be  for  your  good.  Nothing 
but  the  call  of  duty  would  have  taken  me  away — a  call  to  work 
in  far-off  vineyards,  where,  I  trust,  my  humble  labours  in  the 
cause  of  Righteousness  may  be  fruitful.     Martin  will  watch 
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over  you  till  I  return,  or  perhaps  send  for  you.  He  is  our  true 
friend.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  happy,  and  you  in  your 
prayers  will  not  forget  your  affectionate  father, 

*  Christopher  Carrington.' 

As  he  replaced  his  writing  materials,  the  sheets  of  his  un- 
finished sermon  caught  his  eye.  '  No  need  to  finish  this  now,' 
he  said,  tearing  the  paper  up  ;  '  and  yet,'  he  added  with  a  grin, 
<  who  knows  what  I  have  thrown  away.  Comfort  might  have 
been  brought  to  many  lives,  nay,  a  precious  soul  might  have 
been  saved  by  the  words  I  have  now  destroyed.'  He  sat 
reflecting  for  another  half-hour,  and  then,  warned  by  a  striking 
clock  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  finished  what  little  brandy 
there  was  in  the  bottle  and  bethought  him  of  bed. 

Passing  Mab's  room  on  his  way  to  his  own  he  felt  a  sudden 
wish  to  look  at  her.  He  entered  quietly,  and,  shading  the 
candle  with  his  hand,  looked  at  her  for  some  moments.  The 
pillow  was  almost  hidden  by  her  beautiful  sunny  hair,  and  her 
cheek,  usually  pale,  had  a  faint  flush.  Her  sweet  innocent 
face  troubled  him  and  gave  him  a  memory  of  her  mother. 
Tears  filled  his  eyes  as  he  turned  away,  but  he  had  drunk  a 
good  deal  of  brandy  that  night,  and  this  might  partly  account 
perhaps  for  his  emotioa 


CHAPTER   XL 

'THE   TRUE   PATHOS   AND   SUBLIME* 

Sir  Parkes  Macey  sat  at  the  head  of  his  dinner-table  and 
smiled  benignantly  on  his  assembled  family.  All  its  members 
were  there,  including  Gladys  (who  had  recently  made  Lady 
Macey  a  grandmother  and  had  brought  her  babe  with  her  to 
Clifton),  its  father,  Mr.  Bostock-Brown  (the  hyphen  was  his  own), 
of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Bishop  of  Pipi-rikL 

Creina  was  not  present,  for  she  had  been  severely  ill  with 
pneumonia,  but  she  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  up  in 
her  bedroom. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  since  Sir  Parkes  had  been  preparing 
to  meet  his  creditors,  but  he  looked  years  younger.  The 
storm  which  had  threatened  destruction  had  rolled  away ;  he 
stood  as  the  tree  which  escapes  the  lightning  and  is  refreshed 
by  the  rain,  the  stronger  for  its  trials.  Everything  was  going 
well.  Not  only  was  the  ruin  of  the  business  averted,  but 
certain  speculations  which  his  bankruptcy  would  have  prevented 
maturing  were  giving  promise  of  excellent  results.  'My 
prayers  have  been  heard,  Parkes,'  his  faithful  wife  had  said  to 
him,  and  he  himself  was  almost  disposed  to  believe  that 
Heaven  had  specially  intervened  to  prevent  the  shock  to  our 
social  stability,  which  would  have  followed  the  overthrow  of  a 
house  such  as  his. 

It  was  a  happy  gathering,  and  as  a  fit  adjunct  to  the  united 
family  of  the  living,  a  portrait  of  old  Dabbs,  the  founder,  hung 
on  the  wall  It  was  not  in  the  least  like  him ;  he  had  never 
sat  for  it ;  his  features  had  not  been  aristocratic,  and  his  linen 
seldom  clean ;  but  the  artist  commissioned  by  Sir  Parkes  had 
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treated  the  Daguerreotype,  furnished  to  him  as  a  guide,  in  a 
generous  spirit,  and  the  result  was  very  pleasing  to  the  family. 

'  There,  Reginald,'  said  Sir  Parkes,  addressing  his  son-in-law 
and  indicating  the  portrait,  *  you  see  my  grandfather  and  the 
baby's  great-great-grandfather.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so 
much  as  the  snobbishness  of  the  pedigree-monger,  but  we  may 
have  a  proper  pride  in  our  ancestry.' 

Mr.  Bostock-Brown,  the  founder  of  the  family  hyphen,  being 
himself  unprovided  with  ancestors  agreed  heartily. 

'I  think  baby  is  like  him,'  said  Lady  Macey,  nodding 
towards  the  portrait — '  the  same  sensitive  mouth.' 

'  Baby  is  far  handsomer,'  said  Gladys,  with  feigned  indigna- 
tion. '  Precious  darling !  to  compare  her  with  an  antediluvian 
old  creature  like  that ! ' 

'  Naughty  child ! '  her  mother  smiled  reproof,  '  to  speak  so 
disrespectfully  about  your  ancestor.  Reginald,  she  is  in  your 
care  now.     You  must  keep  her  in  better  order.' 

'  It  is  curious,'  said  the  Bishop  of  Pipi-riki,  '  how  family 
traits  reappear  sometimes  after  several  generations.  I  heard 
of  a  singular  case  of  an  Englishman  who  married  a  Maori 
woman.  His  grandchild,  a  young  lady,  was  brought  up  in 
England,  and  had  never  set  foot  on  New  Zealand  soil.  On 
one  occasion  when  greeting  her  lover,  I  think  it  was,  instead 
of  kissing  him  she  rubbed  her  nose  against  his,  which  you 
must  understand  is  the  Maori  mode  of  affectionate  greeting. 
The  instinct  had  skipped  a  generation.  In  my  own  case  as  a 
writer  of  hymns  it  is  also  singular,  for  neither  my  father  nor 
mother  were  poets,  but  a  maternal  aunt  wrote  verses  in  her 
school-days — Atavism.* 

*  I  think  our  baby  must  have  had  a  Maori  ancestor,'  said 
Mr.  Bostock-Brown,  who  was  numbered  among  the  Stock 
Exchange  wits. 

'  Not  on  our  side ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Macey. 

*  He  is  joking,  mother,'  said  Gladys.  '  He  means  because 
she  bobs  her  dear  little  nose  at  you.  She  bore  the  journey 
down  so  well,  and  really  she  seemed  to  notice  things.  We 
made  her  look  out  of  the  carriage  when  we  were  passing 
Windsor  Castle.' 

*  How  sweet,  wasn't  it  ? '  Lady  Macey  appealed  to  the 
Bishop. 
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'  It  was  both  loyal  and  motherly,'  he  replied. 

'  And  now  you  must  tell  me  sdl  the  news,  my  dears,'  said 
Gladys.  'First  of  all  there's  the  wedding.  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  it' 

'  What,  Monkton's  ? '  asked  Hortoa 

'Yes,  Nancy's.' 

'  It  was  very  quiet,'  said  Ivy.  '  Nobody  was  invited,  but  I 
was  at  the  church.  She  was  married  in  her  travelling  dress — 
a  green  doth  with  white  icings,  and  a  green  hat  trimmed  with 
white  feathers  and  pink  roses.  She  was  very  self-possessed, 
but  he  was  rather  nervous,  and  his  sister  cried  through  the 
whole  ceremony.  The  wedding  was  so  sudden,  and  we  were 
all  away  when  it  was  settled,  that  we  really  had  not  a  chance  of 
getting  them  presents.' 

'  It  doesn't  sound  very  interesting,'  said  Gladys.  '  Where 
have  they  gone  for  their  honeymoon  ? ' 

'  Down  to  Badger — ^to  Mrs.  Monkton's  cottage.' 

'  And  she  wasn't  an  heiress  after  all,'  said  Lady  Macey. 
'  Captain  Grenville  left  her  something  quite  small.' 

'  And  what's  the  story  about  a  brother  of  the  present  Sir 
George  turning  up  ? '  asked  Mr.  Bostock-Brown. 

'Oh,  I  told  you,  Reggie!'  replied  his  wife.  'A  dreadful 
scandal  I  told  you  about  that  wicked  Lady  Grenville  who 
was  married,  or  rather  was  not  given  in  marriage,  two  or  three 
times,  don't  you  remember  ?  The  whole  story  had  to  be  made 
public  when  this  elder  brother  claimed  his  uncle's  property.' 

'  It  is  a  painful  episode,  and  hardly  fit  for  our  discussion,' 
said  Sir  Parkes.  '  The  son  was  a  ne'er-do-weel  from  his  birth, 
and  noble  conduct  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  him.' 

Horton  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  which  had  saved  the  business  was  Martin's, 
and  Ivy  had  guessed  the  same. 

'  I  suppose  most  people  would  have  done  the  same  thing  in 
his  place,'  he  remarked. 

'  Horton !     You  would  not  1 '  exclaimed  his  mother. 

'My  dear,'  said  Sir  Parkes,  'you  suggest  an  impossible 
situation.  Let  us  change  the  subject  Monkton  is  not  going 
to  live  in  Clifton ;  he  has  taken  a  house  in  the  village  of 
Midsomer  Stoke,  about  seven  miles  out' 

'  Sounds  a  nice  warm  place,'  said  Mr.  Bostock-Brown. 
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'It  is  a  place  with  a  good  service  of  trains,'  said  Horton, 
'  and  is  inhabited  by  middle  class  Bristol  tradesmen.  They 
all  occupy  Courts  or  Granges,  and  they  think  they  live  in  the 
country.  It  used  to  be  the  country,  perhaps,  but  they  have 
made  it  a  suburb.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  use  a  train 
instead  of  a  tram.' 

*  Now  you  are  in  one  of  your  sarcastic  veins,'  said  his 
mother  reprovingly. 

'  I  daresay  you  may  have  noticed  the  same  sort  of  thing 
near  town,'  Horton  continued,  addressing  his  bro|her-in-law, 
for  whom  in  spite  of  his  prosperit]^  he  entertained  a  fine  scorn. 
He  was  aware  that  Mr.  Bostock-Brown,  who  could  not  ride, 
and  was  driven  to  the  station  by  his  coachman  in  the  morning, 
was  often  in  the  habit  of  appearing  in  the  city  in  riding-breeches 
and  boots.  '  You  know  the  sort  of  fellow  I  mean  who  apes  the 
country  gentleman.  Monkton  will  be  happy  enough.  He'll 
give  lectures  at  the  village  reading-room  or  organise  concerts, 
but  I  wonder  how  Madame  will  like  the  society  ? ' 

*0h  yes,*  said  Ivy,  *so  much  depends  upon  the  people. 
Trees  and  cows  do  not  make  the  country.  How  different  to 
our  dear  Badger  which  is  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the 
town,  where  the  people  are  so  simple  and  respectful,  and  every- 
thing is  mellow  and  old,  and  even  the  houses  look  almost  part 
of  Nature.' 

*  Ah,  Ivy,  the  poetry  of  the  family  finds  its  voice  in  you,' 
said  Lady  Macey. 

The  wine  was  now  on  the  table  and  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn. The  Bishop  sipped  his  port  with  approval,  and  asked 
Sir  Parkes  in  a  confidential  tone  whether  he  was  likely  to  buy 
Court-de-Field 

'  It  is  doubtful,'  Sir  Parkes  replied ;  '  he  is  asking  too  much, 
but  we  may  come  to  terms.  I  am  not  so  keen  about  it  as  I 
was.  You  see  I  am  wanted  here  both  politically  and  com- 
mercially. You  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
resigned  my  seat  to  make  room  for  Hartley — an  ex -Cabinet 
minister  of  course,  and  we  could  not  spare  him — but  I  still 
lead  the  party  here,  and  my  sacrifice  has  been  recognised  at 
headquarters.' 

'  I  think  we  have  sacrificed  enough  to  the  party  which  does 
nothing  for  us,  leaves  the  bounties  alone  and  wants  to  hamper 
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US  with  an  eight  hours  bill,'  said  Horton,  whose  Liberalism  was 
far  from  sound. 

*  It  ought  to  mean  a  peerage,'  said  Lady  Macey. 

'  Would  that  make  baby  an  *'  honourable  "  ? '  asked  Gladys ; 
and  the  others  laughed  at  her  ignorance. 

*Yes,  I  am  wanted  here,'  resumed  Sir  Parkes.  'The 
business  wants  me,  the  party  wants  me,  Bristol  wants  me.  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  done  something  towards  waking  the  old 
city  up.  We  were  getting  behind  the  times,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  do.  You  may  have  noticed  some  advance  since  you 
were  last  here,  Reginald — in  the  streets  as  you  drove  firom 
the  station,  for  instance.  We  have  electric  trams  for  our 
people,  we  have  enlarged  the  city  boundaries,  we  have  made  a 
boulevard  in  the  heart  of  our  thoroughfares,  and  amidst  its 
pleasant  leafage  you  may  see  appear  the  statues  of  our  states- 
men and  philanthropists.  No  sir,  Bristol  no  longer  lags 
behind  other  cities,  and  I  confess  with  some  little  pride 
that  I  have  been  an  instrument  in  its  advance.'  His  whole 
frame  seemed  to  expand  as  he  spoke,  as  though  he  were 
illustrating  in  his  own  person  the  enlargement  of  the  city 
boundaries. 

'  You  have  a  fine  public  park  in  the  Downs,  too,'  remarked 
Mr.  Bostock-Brown. 

'  It  has  no  equal,'  replied  Sir  Parkes,  '  and  its  benefit  to  the 
health  of  the  people  is  enormous.  Our  death-rate  is  among 
the  lowest  in  England     Bristol  makes  old  bones.' 

'  I  have  heard,'  observed  the  Bishop,  '  that  people  of  the 
greatest  age  are  to  be  found  not  on  high  ground  but  in  marshy 
districts.  The  vital  spark,  I  presume,  burns  more  slowly  there. 
Pipi-riki  is  the  most  invigorating  of  climates,  but  I  never  knew 
a  centenarian  there.  Perhaps  long  life  may  be  more  de- 
pendent on  constitution  than  on  surroundings.  Our  own 
family,  as  you  know,  Gertrude,  is  tenacious  of  life.  My  uncle, 
Benjamin,  when  over  eighty-five,  believed  his  time  had  come 
and  made  all  his  preparations  for  death,  said  farewell  to  his 
daughter,  my  cousin  Phoebe,  and  went  to  bed.  He  did  not 
die  for  three  years  afterwards,  but  having  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments he  refused  to  get  up  again — Longevity.^ 

'  I  dread  the  thought  of  old  age,'  murmured  Ivy. 

'  My  child,'  said  her  mother,  '  it  is  a  natural  sentiment,  but 
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you  will  find  that  as  life  advances  the  gains  are  equal  to  the 
losses.     I  was  never  happier  than  I  am  now/ 

Sir  Parkes  drank  a  glass  of  port  and  smiled  on  his  family. 
'  At  times  like  these,'  he  said,  '  my  heart  is  full  of  thankfulness. 
If  I  have  achieved  some  success  in  the  world  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  small  thing  in  itself.     I  feel  with  the  Scotch  poet — 
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<  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime  1 

For  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  1 

Of  human  life. ' 

*  Weans  / '  Gladys  echoed  meditatively.  *  All  of  us  except 
baby,  I  suppose  ?  that  is  if  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word.' 

'  Gladys  I  You  are  too  dreadful,'  said  Ivy,  really  distressed 
at  her  sister's  lack  of  delicacy. 

'  I  believe  you  have  said  something  naughty,  Gladys,'  said 
her  mother,  '  though  I  don't  understand  it  As  your  father 
was  saying,  such  scenes  as  these  make  '*  the  true  pathos  and 
sublime  of  human  life."  If  only  we  could  be  always  together. 
I  should  be  happy  indeed  if  it  were  not  for  Horton  having  to 
leave  us  again.' 

*  What  is  this  ? '  inquired  the  Bishop. 

'  Oh,  didn't  he  tell  you  ? '  said  Sir  Parkes.  '  He  is  off  again 
to  the  West  Indies  next  month.  We  have  large  interests 
there  in  plantations  and  so  forth  that  must  be  looked  after. 
Things  are  looking  well,  very  well,  but  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  firm  is  necessary,  and  he  has  been  out  before 
and  knows  the  ropes.  Possibly,'  he  added  confidentially,  '  we 
may  offer  the  business  to  the  public  next  year,  and  we  want 
everything  in  the  best  order.' 

'You  will  do  a  wise  thing,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Bostock- Brown. 
'  Money  will  be  cheaper  next  year  than  now,  and  the  public 
are  on  the  look-out  for  investments ;  they  might  as  well  keep 
it  in  a  safe  as  put  it  into  trust  securities  at  the  present  rate  of 
interest.' 

'  Oh,  don't  talk  such  nonsense  ! '  said  Gladys.  '  Tell  us 
about  your  going,  Horton.  What  does  poor  Creina  think 
of  it?' 

*We  have  a  surprise  for  you,'  said  Ivy.     *It  was  only 
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decided  this  afternoon — that  is  if  it  is  decided.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  think  about  it  yet  Shall  I  tell  them,  Horton  ? 
Shall  I,  mother  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said  he. 

*  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  Horton  thinks  the  time  has  come.' 

'  Well,  the  doctor  says  Creina  ought  to  have  a  change  of 
air,  and  suggested  a  sea-voyage  as  the  best  thing  for  her,  so  it 
is  proposed  that  she  should  go  with  Horton.' 

*  What ! '  cried  Gladys,  *  be  married  first,  within  a  month  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  of  course  her  health  would  not  permit  of  it,' 
said  Lady  Macey. 

*No,'  said  Ivy  quickly,  'she  will  be  married  when  she 
returns,  and  I  am  to  go  too,  to  chaperon  her.  I  am  dying  to 
see  the  tropical  forests  that  Kingsley  describes  so  beautifully. 
But  we  have  not  said  anything  about  it  to  Creina  yet.' 

'  She  knows  you  have  to  go,  Horton  ? '  asked  Gladys. 

'  Oh  yes.' 

*  How  did  she  bear  it  ? ' 

*  All  right' 

'Very  bravely,'  said  Lady  Macey. 

'  If  they  are  going  with  you,  you  ought  to  take  your  berths 
without  delay,'  Sir  Parkes  said  to  Horton.  '  Now  Creina  is 
so  much  better  you  might  put  it  to  her.' 

'  I  will  do  so  to-night,'  he  replied. 

The  departure  of  the  ladies  from  the  dining-table  is  one  of 
the  moments  in  which  the  grace  of  our  civilisation  is  shown. 
At  this  time  we  allow  woman  the  initiative.  We  do  homage, 
and  we  confess  ourselves  the  grosser  sex  in  our  disinclination 
to  relinquish  the  feast  when  she  asks  no  more.  Lady  Macey 
appreciated  this  as  the  supreme  moment  in  a  woman's  day, 
and,  even  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  became  gravely  dignified 
as  she  gave  the  signal  to  her  daughters  and  swept  from  the 
room.  To-night  Horton  was  not  long  in  following,  and  he 
went  direct  from  the  dinner-table  to  Creina's  room. 

After  her  last  parting  with  Martin,  Creina  had  gone  through 
the  most  wretched  hours  of  her  life.  She  had  not  even  the 
reward  of  feeling  that  she  had  done  right ;  for  she  had  allowed 
Martin  to  see  that  it  was  him  she  really  loved,  and  she  was 
going  to  marry  Horton  and  let  him  bdieve  that  her  truest 
love  was  his.     It   seemed  at  one  moment  a  duty  to  tell 
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Horton  how  dearly  she  loved  Martin,  and  in  the  next  she 
realised  the  impossibility  of  speaking  to  him  or  any  one  of  this 
love.  Now  she  would  recall  Martin's  words,  rejoice  in  the 
intensity  of  his  love  for  her,  and  ask  herself  whether  it  would 
not  be  nobler  to  break  her  promise  and  forget  her  duty  for  his 
sake  than  to  obey  her  conscience ;  and  again  she  would  feel 
that  her  promise  of  loyalty  to  Horton,  made  when  he  had 
everything  to  give,  she  everything  to  gain,  and  renewed  in  his 
days  of  misfortune,  was  so  binding  that  to  break  it  would  be 
to  lose  all  touch  with  truth  and  forfeit  all  right  to  be  respected 
by  another  man.  But  even  in  the  moments  when  she  con- 
demned herself  most  for  not  trying  to  check  in  its  growth  her 
love  for  Martin,  she  would  not  have  had  unsaid  those  words  in 
which  she  had  let  him  see  how  dear  he  was  to  her,  she  would 
not  have  cancelled  that  parting  when  she  had  allowed  him 
gladly  to  enfold  her  in  his  arms.  The  memory  of  that  parting  de- 
cided her  that  she  could  not  see  him  again,  and  that  her  old  hope 
that  they  might  continue  to  meet  as  comrades  was  impossible. 
It  determined  also  her  answer  to  his  note  asking  for  another 
chance  of  meeting  her ;  and  in  the  reflection  that  the  parting 
had  been  a  final  one  she  felt  somewhat  absolved  towards 
Horton  and  reproached  herself  less  for  having  allowed  it  to  be 
too  fond.  The  conflict  she  had  to  go  through  was  exceptional, 
for  there  are  few  girls  in  whose  nature  are  found  at  the  same 
time  so  great  a  power  of  love  and  so  strong  a  sense  of  duty. 
She  had  been  brought  up  far  from  our  world,  whose  ladies  are 
allowed  much  liberty  of  conscience  and  who  are  often  very 
properly  excused  from  blame  when  they  break  a  promise  for 
the  sake  of  love ;  she  had  been  brought  up  with  clear  and 
scrupulous  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  untruth. 
So,  with  her,  when  Love  came,  the  struggle  was  between  all 
that  she  instinctively  held  sacred  and  all  that  she  longed  for 
most  passionately. 

The  cruelty  of  Nature  in  attacking  the  flesh  when  the  world 
has  already  hurt  the  spirit  is  often  compensated  by  her  readi- 
ness in  helping,  by  her  own  unkindness,  to  heal  the  world's 
wounds.  In  the  state  of  weakness  resulting  from  her  illness 
Creina  felt  the  pain  of  her  parting  with  Martin  less  acutely. 
She  could  lie  and  think  of  him  for  hours  calmly,  wondering 
what  he  was  doing  and  whether  he  had  heard  of  her  illness. 
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with  no  change  in  her  love  for  him,  but  without  the  conflict 
of  emotion  which  had  before  torn  her.  Her  lowered  vitality 
also  affected  her  feeling  for  Horton,  and  made  the  prospect  of 
being  his  wife  less  unbearable  than  it  had  seemed  during  the 
days  which  followed  her  last  meeting  with  Martin.  The  news 
that  Horton  would  have  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  had  indeed 
troubled  her.  She  did  not  know  whether  she  welcomed  it  or 
not  She  was  glad  of  the  postponement  of  her  marriage,  glad 
of  the  prospect  of  spending  the  time  of  his  absence  in  her  own 
home ;  but  she  was  also  afraid,  uncertain  whether  she  would 
have  the  courage  to  refuse  to  see  Martin,  certain  that  if  she 
did  so  it  would  only  deepen  the  sorrow  of  their  final  parting. 
So  that  when  Horton  now  told  her  of  the  suggestion  that  she 
and  Ivy  should  accompany  him,  she  felt  first  a  pang  of  regret 
for  the  loss  of  the  little  period  of  liberty  she  had  foreseen,  and 
then  a  feeling  of  relief  in  the  deliverance  irom  temptation 
which  the  plan  offered.  She  signified  her  acquiescence  hardly 
so  enthusiastically  as  he  would  have  liked. 

'  Of  course,'  he  said, '  I  don't  press  it.  It  would  be  a  great 
delight  to  me,  but  that  is  nothing.  It  is  your  own  welfare 
I  am  thinking  of,  and  a  sea-voyage  has  been  prescribed  as  the 
best  thing.' 

'  You  must  not  think  me  ungrateful,  Horton,'  she  replied, 
'but  I  suppose  my  illness  has  made  me  indifferent  about 
things.     It  is  really  a  splendid  idea.' 

'  It  is  really  just  the  thing  for  you,'  said  he ;  '  and  you  are 
a  good  sailor.  You  are  getting  stronger  every  day,  and  in 
a  month  you  will  be  quite  up  to  it  The  winter  in  England 
might  be  injurious  to  you,  and  I  might  come  back  and  find 
you  delicate.  It  would  be  dreadful.  There  is  nothing  I 
value  so  much  as  health,  Creina.  My  wife  must  be  above  the 
suspicion  of  delicacy.' 

'  I  was  never  ill  before,  Horton,'  she  said  apologetically. 

'  No,  and  you  must  not  be  again.  We  will  be  married  on 
our  return,  or  perhaps — ^what  do  you  think  of  it  ? — while  we  are 
out  there.     If  you  are  quite  well  why  should  we  wait  ?  * 

She  made  no  protest  She  had  decided  on  her  course,  and 
it  really  mattered  little  whether  she  were  married  a  month  or 
two  sooner  or  later ;  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  her  now  when 
the  pulses  of  life  were  feeble  and  the  lights  low. 
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*  Yes,  the  voyage  will  set  you  up,  my  love,'  said  he  ;  *  and 
your  coming  will  make  it  pleasant  for  me  instead  of  a  hateful 
exile.  Of  course  I  am  bound  to  go ;  no  one  else  could  carry 
through  this  particular  business.  I  may  not  have  much  of  the 
commercial  instinct,  Creina,  but  I  have  always  said  that  a  man 
with  any  brains  can  do  a  thing  if  he  sets  his  mind  to  it  I  am 
a  good  business  man  in  spite  of  my  tastes.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  for  your  sake  that  the  worst  of  your  troubles 
are  over,'  she  said.  'How  did  it  happen?  I  suppose  I 
should  not  understand.' 

*  Oh,  the  Governor  worked  it,'  he  replied.  *  All  we  wanted 
was  a  little  more  capital  to  give  us  time  to  develop  certain 
enterprises  in  connection  with  the  business,  and  he  managed, 
most  unexpectedly,  to  get  hold  of  some  new  shareholder  at  the 
last  moment  But  I  won't  bother  your  dear  little  head  with 
dry  talk  about  the  business.  We  are  all  right  now.  You  will 
not  be  quite  such  a  rich  woman  as  you  thought,  perhaps,  but 
still  not  a  poor  one ;  and  now  the  trial  is  over  I  am  thankful 
and  proud  to  think  how  my  little  woman  stuck  to  me  in  my 
hour  of  trial' 

'  Any  girl  would,'  she  said,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  remark. 

*  You  think  too  much  of  me,  Creina.  You  think  every  girl 
must  love  me  as  you  do.  That  is  nonsense.  I  admit  I  get 
on  well  with  women,  and  when  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
cultivate  a  woman's  good  opinion  I  have  generally  succeeded ; 
but  my  nature  asks  for  something  more  than  appreciation,  it 
asks  understanding.  You  have  not  only  loved  but  understood 
me ;  you  have  shown  me  my  true,  better  self ;  you  made  me 
ashamed  of  being  faint-hearted  in  my  hour  of  trial ;  you  have 
not  only  given  me  yourself,  you  have  enabled  me  to  give  you 
a  better  meJ* 

She  could  not  disprove  or  doubt  his  nobility;  she  had 
indeed  every  reason  to  believe  in  it ;  it  was  her  ignorance  of 
his  true  character  which  had  safeguarded  her  allegiance  to 
him ;  but  his  talk  wearied  her.  It  should  be  a  proud  thing 
for  a  girl  to  feel  that  she  has  aroused  the  best  side  of  a  man's 
nature,  but  she  felt  no  pride. 

'  Have  you  heard  from  your  friend,  Martin  Grenville,  since 
you  were  ill  ? '  Horton  asked. 

*  No,*  she  replied  quickly ;  *  does  he  know  ? ' 
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'  I  have  no  idea.  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  or  I  would 
tell  him  you  are  convalescent.  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
see  him  and  say  good-bye  before  you  go  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  I  don't  know.  I  think  not,'  she  answered,  with  a 
flush  on  her  cheek  which  he  did  not  notice. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  after  what  has  passed ;  but  of  course 
you  understand  I  put  no  restraint  on  your  friendship  with  him  if 
it  is  for  your  happiness.  At  the  same  time  I  commend  your 
wisdom.' 

He  left  her  a  few  minutes  later  as  he  had  a  desire  for 
tobacco,  and  he  could  not  smoke  in  her  room.  She  could  not 
but  be  deceived  by  his  apparent  magnanimity  about  her  friend- 
ship for  Martin,  but  his  generosity  was  not  disinterested.  '  If,' 
he  whispered  to  himself,  'he  loves  her  enough  to  pay  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  through  Wynkin  to  save  the  business 
in  which  her  welfare  is  bound  up,  he  may  do  more.  A  little 
wedding  present  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  for  instance,  without 
letting  her  know  where  it  comes  from.  I  bear  him  no  ill 
will.  I  could  not  be  jealous  of  him.  I  might  even  make 
a  friend  of  him  myself.  I  reaUy  think  she  ought  to  see  the 
poor  man  again  before  she  is  married.' 


CHAPTER   XLI 

THE  DISPOSAL  OF   A   FORTUNE 

The  day  after  Mr.  Holt's  flight  Martin  took  Mab  back  to  his 
rooms.  For  her  sake  he  said  nothing  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  wretched  man,  and  when  the  letters  arrived  he  even 
spoke  kindly  of  him  and  endeavoured  to  make  excuses  for  his 
conduct  Mab  seemed  herself  disinclined  to  speak  of  him : 
he  had  asked  her  to  pray  for  him,  and  she  did  so  with  tears, 
but  she  could  not  pray  for  his  return. 

So  these  two  kept  house  together  again  in  their  old 
quarters,  everything  about  them  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
the  past  winter,  but  with  this  difference :  then  they  had  both 
seen  the  Happy  Land  ahead  of  them ;  now  for  Mab  it  was  still 
beyond,  waiting  to  be  discovered,  while  to  Martin  it  was  as 
some  region  left  behind — as  a  dream  that  could  never  be 
fulfilled. 

Mab  was  happy  again.  The  bonds  of  affection  allowed  to 
most  girls  of  her  age  had  been  denied  to  her.  For  her,  to 
love  was  to  love  Martin ;  to  be  separated  from  him  was  to 
dwell  in  darkness ;  and  now  that  she  was  with  him  she  was 
content. 

*  Why  did  you  leave  me,  Mab  ? '  he  asked  her  on  the  even- 
ing of  her  return.  *  And  why  did  you  not  let  me  know  where 
you  were  ?  * 

She  coloured,  and  did  not  answer.  She  could  not  tell  him 
the  reasons  which  had  combined  to  drive  her  away :  the 
passage  in  her  father's  letter  suggesting  the  impropriety  of  her 
living  with  Martin,  followed  by  the  words  she  had  overheard 
between  him  and  Roger  Wynkin — ^words  which  she  had  inter- 
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preted  to  mean  that  her  presence  was  not  only  an  anidety  to 
him  but  also  stood  in  the  way  of  his  winning  Creina.  She 
could  not  tell  him  she  had  been  jealous  of  this  other  on  whom 
his  heart  was  fixed. 

*  Tell  me,  Mab,'  he  repeated.  *  There  ought  to  be  no  mis- 
understanding between  two  such  real  friends  as  you  and  me.' 

*  I  thought  I  might  be  a  burden  to  you,'  she  ventured. 
*  It  was  wrong  of  me  not  to  let  you  know  where  I  was.' 

*  A  burden  !  you  silly  girL  Well,  you  don't  think  so  now. 
You  won't  run  away  again  will  you  ? ' 

*  I  don't  want  anything  in  aU  the  world  but  to  be  allowed 
to  stay  with  you  always.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  you  shall,'  he  said  '  At  least  as  long  as 
you  wish  to ;  but  you  will  be  getting  married  one  of  these 
days,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  do  as  well  as  I  can  without 
you.' 

'I  shall  never  want  to  be  married,'  she  said,  colouring 
again. 

'Oh,  wait  and  see!'  Martin  laughed.  As  he  looked  at 
her  he  thought  that  the  man  who  should  some  day  win  her 
love  and  make  her  his  wife  would  be  fortunate.  She  had 
grown  almost  to  her  woman's  height,  gracefully  and  with 
beautiful  outlines  promising  to  be  generously  fulfilled  in  the 
future.  Her  features  had  none  of  the  indefiniteness  of  child- 
hood; nose  and  mouth  were  exquisitely  formed,  severely 
faultless ;  and  though  her  eyes,  too,  were  graver  and  sadder 
than  her  age  justified,  there  was  still  a  childlike  expression  in 
her  face.  'A  year  or  two  of  happiness,'  Martin  thought, 
'  and  she  will  be  one  of  the  few  really  beautiful.'  Her  warm 
heart  he  knew. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  him  that  she  was  with  him  at  this 
time.  His  feeling  of  responsibility  for  her,  of  her  dependence 
upon  him,  did  something  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  own 
sorrow ;  and  her  gentle  comradeship  kept  open  the  gates  of 
sympathy  in  hours  when  he  was  in  danger  of  bitterness  of 
feeling  and  hardness  of  heart.  To  bear  calamity  with  forti- 
tude, to  take  the  hardest  blows  of  Fortune  without  submission, 
demands  strength  and  courage  given  to  few  men ;  and  those 
few  too  often  meet  the  world  with  heads  unbowed  at  the 
expense  of  all  that  is  kindest  in  their  hearts.     Martin  was  in 
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this  danger.  He  wilfully  fostered  doubts  as  to  the  depth  of 
Creina's  love,  measuring  it  against  her  desire  for  the  applause 
of  the  world  and  of  her  own  conscience.  In  doubting 
Creina  he  doubted  Love  itself;  and  it  was  Mab  who  saved 
him  from  this  great  unfaithfulness.  For  Love  is  not  a  finite 
divisible  thing,  the  little  more  given  to  one  meaning  the  little 
less  for  another.  The  more  given  the  more  there  remains  to 
give.  We  may  harden  our  sympathies  against  all  the  world, 
but  once  open  the  gates  to  the  least  of  Love's  angels  and 
Love  itself  will  follow.  So  while  Martin  was  trying  to  shut 
Creina  from  his  heart,  she  found  her  way  back  to  it  in  his 
love  for  Mab;  and  he  knew  that  the  pain  which  returned 
with  her  admission  was  better  than  the  barrenness  of  life  with- 
out her. 

More  than  once  he  recalled  Creina's  pleading  hope  that 
though  they  could  not  be  married  they  might  still  meet,  still 
have  the  delight  of  comradeship,  and  allow  their  love  to 
remain  without  the  forfeit  of  their  friendship— a  prisoner,  as  it 
were,  on  parole  of  honour;  but  for  this  he  knew  that  his 
strength  was  insufficient,  nor  did  he  feel  certain  that  hers 
would  be.  Every  time  they  had  met  there  had  been  an  added 
warmth  in  her  love.  If  they  continued  to  meet  might  not  that 
warmth  become  still  greater?  The  thought  of  it  quickened 
his  pulses  and  tortured  him  for  a  moment  with  the  picture  of 
her  personal  attractions.  The  whisper  of  a  seductive  tempta- 
tion suggesting  that  he  should  make  the  most  of  Creina's 
often-repeated  hope  of  a  friendship  unbroken  by  marriage, 
that  he  should  continue  to  see  her  afterwards  and  let  Fate 
decide  the  issue,  was  dismissed  angrily.  As  he  had  deter- 
mined to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  win  her  while  he  felt 
he  could  do  so  honourably,  so  he  was  determined  to  lose  her 
manfully,  to  accept  his  fate  and  set  himself  to  the  shaping 
of  plans  for  the  immediate  future.  If  he  had  erred  in  the 
past  he  had  done  well  now.  He  had  met  hard  fortunes,  not 
only  unbeaten  but  unembittered ;  and  he  had  proved,  not 
only  that  he  was  a  good  fighter,  but  also  that  he  was  a  true 
lover. 

There  had  been  a  tone  of  finality  in  Creina's  answer  to  his 
letter  asking  for  a  last  chance  of  seeing  her  which  had  decided 
him  not  to  repeat  his  request,  and  now  that  every  attempt 
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that  he  had  made  to  win  her  had  been  in  vain,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  the  thought  of  days  of  inaction, 
days  or  months  of  waiting  until  he  heard  that  she  was  married 
became  intolerable.  He  would  have  welcomed  the  hardship 
of  a  campaign,  and  could  have  flung  himself  gladly  into 
danger.  In  action  lay  his  only  hope  of  arousing  his  spirit  to 
face  the  future  as  he  had  determined  to  face  it  His  thoughts 
turned  again  to  the  expedition  in  the  Soudan  and  the  appoint- 
ment which  was  still  open  to  him.  He  was  becoming  rest- 
less, anxious  for  employment,  eager  to  be  away  from  his 
present  surroundings  where  the  pain  of  his  separation  from 
Creina  and  the  shame  of  his  position  as  Captain  Grenville's 
heir  constantly  oppressed  him.  Among  the  letters  forwarded 
to  him  daily  by  his  lawyers — ^prospectuses  of  public  com- 
panies, requests  for  subscriptions  to  charities  and  such  other 
communications  as  beset  a  rich  man — ^were  cuttings  from  a 
press  agency  of  newspaper  paragraphs  containing  allusions  to 
himself  and  his  mother's  history.  If  anything  had  been 
needed  to  strengthen  him  to  disown  his  misb^otten  money  it 
was  provided  by  these  paragraphs.  He  cursed  them  and  their 
anonymous  writers,  and  the  laws  which  sheltered  them  from  a 
horsewhip.  And  he  cursed  himself  for  having  stooped  to  an 
act  which  had  exposed  the  dear  memory  of  his  mother  to 
these  public  impertinences,  reading  ungenerously  in  the  light 
of  failure  conduct  which  success  would  have  excused.  He 
could  not  atone  for  his  misdeed,  but  he  would  not  double  his 
shame  by  benefiting  by  it  He  would  face  the  world  a 
poor  man,  and  make  what  figure  in  it  he  might  by  his  own 
strength  only.  He  had  to  earn  his  living.  Though  his  book 
on  the  Soudan  had  been  a  success,  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its 
novel  matter  and  opportune  appearance,  he  had  neither  power 
nor  ambition  for  literary  distinction.  Especially  in  his  present 
restless  mood  the  prospect  of  such  labours  was  detestable. 
He  felt  the  power  to  act,  he  knew  that  he  could  undergo 
hardship,  surmount  difficulty,  lead  men.  In  the  appointment 
oflered  to  him  by  the  Egyptian  Government  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  work  he  was  fit  for  and  using  his  past 
experience :  it  opened  the  way  to  a  career,  and  it  promised 
wholesome  distraction  to  his  thoughts.  He  would  have 
accepted  it  immediately  had  it  not  been  for  Mab.     It  was 
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impossible  to  leave  her  alone  and  friendless  after  all  she  had 
been  through.  He  therefore  applied  for  confirmation  of  the 
appointment,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  three  weeks' 
extension  of  time  for  which  he  asked,  hoping  meantime  to 
find  a  suitable  school  or  home  for  Mab  in  his  absence. 

The  task  of  breaking  the  news  of  his  departure  to  her  was 
made  the  more  difficult  by  her  apparent  conviction  that  they 
were  not  to  be  separated  again. 

*  Do  you  still  think  England  is  the  Happy  Land  where  all 
good  things  are  ? '  he  asked  her. 

'You  know  why  it  has  been  sad  for  me,  but — *  she 
hesitated — *  you  never  told  me  why  you  have  been  disappointed 
too.' 

'  No,  Mab,  I  do  not  care  to  talk  about  it' 

'  Couldn't  we  go  away,'  she  suggested,  '  for  a  voyage  some- 
where, far,  far  away?     We  might  find  the  Happy  Land' 

'  We  should  not  know  which  way  to  sail,  Mab.  We  mig^t 
sail  away  from  it.' 

'  But  wouldn't  it  be  beautiful  to  look  for  it  all  the  same  ? 
To  go  on  and  leave  the  stormy  seas  behind,  and  pass  beautiful 
calm  islands,  and  come  to  a  strange  country  in  the  twilight.' 

Martin  smiled.  'It  sounds  first-rate,'  he  said  'We 
should  go  in  a  sailing-ship  and  take  the  luck  of  the  winds  and 
seas.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  on  deck  when  it  was  blowing 
hard,  and  see  the  men  up  aloft  reefing  topsails  ?  Wouldn't  it 
be  good  to  be  in  a  gale  and  watch  the  great,  dark  blue  seas 
rolling  up  as  if  they  were  going  to  break  over  us,  and  then 
see  the  bowsprit  leap,  and  feel  the  ship  swing  up  the  slope  of 
the  waves,  and  a  moment  later  hear  them  rushing  away  beaten 
to  leeward  ?  Yes,  I  should  like  that  better  than  you,  I  expect ; 
I  don't  think  I  could  stand  the  calm  and  the  long,  monotonous 
days.  But  you  see  it  is  out  of  the  question,  Mab.  I  have  to 
work.' 

'  I  know,'  said  she. 

'  I  think  we  may  go  some  day ;  but  there  is  something  else 
I  must  do  now.  I  must  go  away ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  cannot 
come  too,  Mab.     It  will  only  be  for  a  while.' 

Her  frightened  look  and  the  pleading  of  her  eyes  distressed 
him. 

'Not  just  yet,  and   not   for  very  long;   only  for  a  year 
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perhaps,'  he  continued     'I  have  to  go  to   Egypt,  to   the 
Soudan.' 

'  Couldn't  I  come  with  you  ? '  she  implored. 

*  What !  a  vivandikre  f  I  shall  be  with  the  army.  You 
see  I  must  go  Mab,  and  it  will  not  be  a  bad  thing  really  for 
you  to  have  another  year  at  a  good  school,  where  you  can  be 
happy  and  make  nice  friends.' 

She  was  anxious  not  to  trouble  him  by  showing  her  distress, 
but  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  be  brave  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  Don't  let  it  trouble  you,  dear,'  he  said  affectionately.  '  A 
year  will  soon  pass,  and  then  I  shall  either  come  back  to  you 
or,  if  I  have  an  appointment  at  Cairo,  you  shall  come  out  to 
me  there.  We  are  sworn  friends  you  know,  and  are  always 
going  to  stick  together,  but  now  and  then  we  shall  have  to  be 
parted  And  I  am  not  going  to  start  for  three  weeks,  so  we'll 
have  a  little  holiday.  What  do  you  say  to  a  walking  tour 
through  the  country  ? ' 

She  made  a  great  effort  to  conceal  her  deep  disappointment 
from  him  and  smiled  assent  through  her  tears. 

*  Then  well  start  at  once.  I  have  to  see  my  friend  Roger 
Wynkin  first  about  some  business ;  he  is  coming  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  then  well  be  off.  Where  shall  it  be  ?  England 
or  Ireland  ?  No,  not  Ireland  Or  what  do  you  say  to  the 
north  of  France  ? ' 

He  gaily  proposed  and  she  cheerfully  responded,  each  with 
a  sad  heart  dissembling  for  the  other's  sake. 

Roger  Wynkin  arrived  the  following  evening.  He,  too,  was 
bearing  a  disappointment — small  compared  with  Martin's,  but 
deep  enough  to  colour  his  whole  outlook  on  life.  A  dis- 
appointment perhaps  it  could  hardly  be  called ;  rather  a  regret ; 
for  he  had  never  really  thought  that  he  could  marry  Nancy ; 
a  regret,  a  might-have-been,  a  feeling  of  something  left  behind, 
something  missed  which  could  never  be  found  He  sought 
comfort  in  philosophy,  and  laughed  at  himself,  not  for  loving 
unwisely — for  he  knew  that  to  be  an  unavoidable  weakness  of 
man — but  for  being  discontented  at  the  loss  of  a  prize  beyond 
his  reach.  He  laughed  at  himself,  but  he  had  never  felt  less 
merry ;  his  wound  was  deeper  than  he  knew.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  Nancy  had  disturbed  the  tranquil  tenor  of  life 
and  bewildered  the  philosophy  of  this  man  who  had  found  his 
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pleasure  in  the  love  of  Nature  and  the  study  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Her  marriage  provided  for  him  the  consolation  of 
repose  and  a  return  to  his  old  ways  of  living.  He  had  pitched 
his  tent  again  on  the  slopes  above  Badger,  when  the  village 
church  bells  drove  him  away.  He  learnt  that  they  had  been 
set  ringing  to  welcome  Monkton  and  his  bride,  and  accused 
Nancy  of  want  of  consideration  for  his  feelings  in  choosing 
this  place  for  her  honeymoon.  And  yet,  why?  Their 
relationship  had  never  be^  that  of  lovers ;  she  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  know  how  sore  his  heart  was ;  and  she  was  as 
ready  as  ever  to  meet  him  gladly  as  a  friend — ^as  a  dear  friend 
But  he  had  fled  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bells,  after  leaving 
a  note  for  the  disquieting  lady  to  say  that  his  mare,  stabled  at 
Badger,  was  at  her  disposal  during  his  absence  if  she  needed 
a  moimt  for  the  stag-hunting. 

When  he  appeared  in  London  in  response  to  Martin's 
letter  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner,  nothing  in  his  genial 
countenance,  to  suggest  the  disappointed  lover.  Martin, 
indeed,  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
Nancy,  and  spoke  of  her  and  her  marriage  casually. 

'  The  firm  is  really  on  its  legs  again  ? '  he  asked. 

'  It  looks  like  it,'  Roger  replied.  '  You  saw  the  paragraph 
in  the  papers.  I  am  informed  that  I  am  to  have  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  a  director.' 

'So  Nancy  has  married  that  excellent  combination  of 
common  sense  and  sentiment' 

'What  better  equipment  for  a  good  citizen  or  a  good 
husband  ? ' 

'Yes,  for  most  women,  who  don't  know  the  difference 
between  common  sense  and  philosophy,  and  cannot  distinguish 
between  poetry  and  sentiment — but  Nancy,  she  has  humour. 
Won't  he  bore  her  ? ' 

Roger  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  he  disliked  the  subject 

'  The  right  couples  hardly  ever  marry,'  said  Martin. 

'  But  what  do  you  mean  by  right  couples  ? '  Roger  answered. 
'  How  the  deuce  are  we  to  know  which  are  the  right  couples 
among  all  our  mOlions  ? ' 

'  They  don't  often  meet ;  when  they  do  there  is  not  much 
doubt  about  it  on  either  side.' 

'You  merely  mean  by  the  right  couples  the  two  who  prefer 
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each  other  to  any  other  man  or  woman  they  had  seen  up  to 
then;  but  elsewhere  there  may  be  a  still  fitter  mate  for  each. 
Doesn't  that  shake  all  feeling  of  security  in  love  and  drive  you 
to  philosophy?  Suppose  you  cut  a  man  out  and  win  your 
lady,  the  odds  are  enormous  that  there  is  a  fellow  somewhere 
who  could  cut  y<M  out  Your  triumph  is  made  by  the  small- 
ness  of  your  social  circle,  but  you  still  have  a  rival.  So  I 
submit  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finality  or  security  in 
Love,  and  if s  a  comfort  to  those  of  us  at  least  who  have 
nothing  to  lose.' 

Martin's  reply  sprang  out  vigorously.  ^  If  you  are  the  right 
man  at  the  right  time  you  become  so  for  ever.  That's  where 
we  see  a  comfort  in  human  weakness.  We  can't  go  on  loving 
and  forgetting  like  the  gods.  One  flower  will  not  open  to 
April,  but  it  opens  to  May,  and  there  is  nothing  for  June  to 
win  from  it  And  a  woman  has  her  blossoming  season.  If 
a  girPs  heart  was  once  mine,  not  half,  not  all  the  best  men 
among  your  millions  would  be  no  match  for  me.' 

'  Wouldn't  it  depend  a  lot  upon  what  sort  of  a  girl  she 
was  ? '  Roger  remarked.  He  was  thinking  of  Nancy,  wonder- 
ing whether  if  he  had  won  her  from  Monkton  he  would  have 
been  secure. 

'One  who  has  a  heart  to  win,  not  a  mere  gizzard,'  said 
Martin. 

'  Well,  perhaps  you  are  not  so  far  wrong  as  you  usually  are 
when  we  differ,'  Roger  conceded,  reflecting  again  that  he  had 
not  won  Nancy's  love,  that  no  one  had  won  it,  and  that 
perhaps  if  it  were  won  even  she  would  be  captured  for  ever. 
He  changed  the  subject 

'  And  you  have  really  made  up  your  mind  to  go  to  the 
Soudan,  Martin,  and  miss  the  chance  of  a  career  in  England  ? 
Look  what  you  might  do  now  as  a  rich  man.' 

'  I  am  a  poor  man,'  Martin  replied.  '  I  have  determined 
not  to  touch  the  money  for  myself.  You  know  what  I  felt 
all  along  about  claiming  it  I  had  one  object  at  least  for 
doing  so,  and  it  failed.  I  cannot  undo  the  disgrace,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  let  it  fill  my  own  pockets.  Others — ^those  I 
care  for — ^may  get  some  good  of  this  money.  I  cannot  It 
is  about  the  disposal  of  it  before  I  go  that  I  wanted  to 
see  you,' 
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Roger  had  guessed  that  the  winning  of  Creina  had  been 
the  object  which  had  decided  Martin  to  forego  his  scruples  as 
to  inheriting  his  uncle's  money,  though  he  had  hardly  under- 
stood how  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose.  Now  he 
gathered  that  there  had  been  failure.  In  spite  of  Martin's 
assumption  of  cheerfulness  he  had  at  once  perceived  that 
there  was  a  change  in  him.  He  was  preoccupied ;  in  repose 
his  expression  was  troubled,  and  at  a  word  his  eyes  had  the 
look  of  defiance  he  so  well  remembered  in  the  boy.  Roger 
would  have  been  glad  if  Martin  would  have  trusted  him  with 
his  secret,  and  he  had  a  special  fellow-feeling  with  him  just 
now;  but  he  knew  his  friend  too  well  to  try  and  force  his 
confidence. 

'Well,  old  fellow!'  said  he,  'I  suppose  you  are  the  best 
judge.     We'll  get  to  business  as  soon  as  you  like.' 

'How  much  is  there?'  Martin  asked.  'How  much  left 
now  the ;^ 1 00, 000  is  disposed  of?' 

'I  can  only  tell  roughly.  Say  another  ;^ioo,ooo  in 
investments,  and  a  little  property  in  Kent  that  is  let  for  four 
or  five  hundred  a  year,  and  the  Pegasus.  Perhaps  ;^i  20,000 
altogether.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  will,  but  I  am  going  to  dispose 
of  this  money.  We  can  do  it  before  Mab  comes  back;  it 
won't  take  long.  Here  is  some  paper  and  a  pen.  We'll  put 
it  down  in  black  and  white.' 

'Right  you  arel'  said  Roger,  taking  the  pen  and 
laughing. 

'  If  my  uncle  had  not  believed  that  Nancy  was  going  to 
marry  a  rich  man  he  would  have  left  her  a  good  bit,'  said 
Martin.     '  Write  "  Nancy  Monkton." ' 

Roger  could  hardly  write  the  two  names ;  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  them  wedded. 

'Nancy  Monkton,  wife  of  Henry  Monkton,  ;^2o,ooo,  to 
be  invested  in  her  own  name  and  to  be  secured  so  that  the 
principal  cannot  be  touched.' 

'Creina  Moriarty,  of  Erinna,  Co.  Kerry,  ;^2o,ooo,  similarly 
invested.' 

He  wrote  it  down,  and  Martin  added,  '  You  must  see  to 
this,  Roger ;  you  will  be  the  sole  trustee  in  both  cases.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Roger,  '  that  my  responsibilities  are 

2  B 
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becoming  very  grave.  What  with  being  a  director  of  a  com- 
pany, and  a  trustee  to — ^but  all  right  Who  is  the  next  lucky 
person?' 

*  Roger  Wynkin '  Martin  stopped  and  laughed.    *  How 

much,  Roger?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  won't  have  a  penny.  No,  I'm  damned 
if  I  will!' 

'  Then  youll  have  to  be  damned,  for  I  insist  Roger  Wynkin, 
;i£20,ooo.     That's  little  enough  to  satisfy  you.' 

Roger  submitted,  thinking  that  after  all  it  was  as  well 
to  save  from  the  scattering  something  which  he  might  at  a 
future  time  hand  back  to  Martin  when  he  was  in  a  saner 
mood. 

'  And  now  as  to  Mab,'  said  Martin.  '  A  sum  which  will 
bring  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  must  be  invested  for  her. 
In  consols,  I  should  think.' 

'  Am  I  her  trustee  too  ? '  exclaimed  Roger. 

'  In  case  of  my  death.  How  much  would  that  take  ?  Well, 
say  ;^i  2,000.' 

'  We  are  getting  through  our  fortune  at  a  tremendous  rate,' 
said  Roger. 

'There  is  only  one  more  provision  to  make,  and  that's  for 
the  Pegasus.  You  see,  Roger,  my  unde  loved  every  plank  of 
her  and  evidently  wished  her  to  be  kept  in  commission.  How 
much  a  year  do  you  suppose  that  would  take  ? ' 

'Well,'  Roger  answered  doubtfully,  'it  would  depend  on 
how  much  she  was  used,  the  frequency  of  her  voyages,  the 
number  of  guests  entertained,  and  so  on.  She  could  be  kept 
in  repair,  with  the  old  skipper  and  a  few  hands  to  look  after 
her,  for  very  little.' 

'  That  would  not  have  satisfied  him,'  said  Martin.  '  She 
must  still  go  to  sea.  If  I  am  not  here,  you  might  like  a 
voyage  occasionally,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  the  General,  for 
old  times'  sake — and  Nancy.' 

'  I  should  think  a  thousand  a  year  or  less  might  pay  for 
what  you  have  in  view,'  said  Roger.  'That  would  be  say 
;i£2o,ooo  invested.     Am  I  her  trustee  also?' 

'  If  you  please,'  replied  Martin.  '  I  think  that  is  all  Is 
there  anjrthing  left  ? ' 

Roger  put  the  figures  down  on  paper.     'You  have  in  the 
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last  few  minutes  disposed  of  ^92>ooo/  he  said,  *  out  of  a  total 
of  ;i£i  20,000.  Balance  in  hand  ^^28,000.  I  should  suggest 
leaving  that  for  future  consideration.' 

*  No,'  Martin  replied ;  '  we  can  deal  with  it  now.  Half  to 
the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  and  the  other  half  to  Sailors' 
Homes  wherever  you  think  desirable.  Now,  thank  God, 
there's  nothing  left ! ' 

'  I  suppose  you  know  you  are  acting  like  a  lunatic,'  remarked 
Roger. 

'For  casting  off  a  shameful  burden?  Even  you  are 
appalled  by  the  divinity  of  money.  I  feel  free  again.  We 
must  go  to  the  lawyers,  I  suppose,  to  get  all  this  put  into 
proper  shape.' 

'Yes,  there  are  some  details  to  go  through.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  difficulties.  Supposing,  for  instance,  Miss 
Moriarty  should  refuse  to  accept  the  gift  when  she  knows  who 
it  comes  from  ? ' 

The  remark  suggested  a  suspicion  as  to  their  relationship 
which  raised  Martin's  eyes  in  quick  scrutiny  of  Roger's,  but 
the  face  he  questioned  was  imperturbable. 

'  She  will  not  refuse,'  Martin  said.  '  I  will  write  to  her 
saying  that  I  believe  the  gift  would  be  in  accordance  with  my 
mother's  wish;  they  were  dear  friends,  though  Creina  was 
so  much  younger.  And  in  Nancy's  case  it  is  less  a  gift  of 
mine  than  a  bequest  of  my  uncle's — an  interpretation  of  what 
was  known  to  be  his  intention.  She  must  be  told  this.  We 
will  go  to  the  lawyer's  to-morrow  morning,  Roger.  I  can  give 
three  days  at  the  outside  to  business,  and  I  want  everything 
settled  up  definitely.  I  am  going  to  take  Mab  away  for  a 
week  or  two,  as  I  told  you,  and  I  am  off  to  the  Soudan  on 
the  twentieth  of  next  month.  Take  care  of  that  piece  of 
paper.  And  now  no  more  business  until  to-morrow.  How 
shall  we  spend  the  evening  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  Roger,  '  I  confess  I  feel  rather  depressed  for  a 
man  who  has  just  had  ;i£2o,ooo  unexpectedly  left  him.  Sup- 
pose we  spend  some  of  it     Come  and  dine  with  me.' 

'  There's  Mab,'  Martin  said. 

*  Oh  yes ;  we  can  take  mademoiselle  with  us.  I  will  enter- 
tain you  at  dinner  regardless  of  expense,  as  becomes  a  nouveau 
rtchey  and  afterwards  we  will  go  to  the  theatre.' 
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*  All  right,'  Martin  agreed ;  '  let  it  be  something  comic,  with 
no  sentiment  or  love  in  it.' 

'  But  love  looks  always  comic  on  the  stage.' 

'  No,'  said  Martin,  '  not  comic,  merely  ridiculous,  which  is 
depressing. 

'  Well,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  most  comic  element  in  real 
life,  judging  by  the  things  it  makes  people  do.  And  yet,  after 
all,  it  is  the  only  thing  worth  having.' 


CHAPTER   XLII 

NANCY   AND   CREINA 

Towards  the  end  of  her  honeymoon,  Nancy  invited  Creina 
to  spend  a  week  with  her  at  Badger.  Monkton,  urged  to 
devote  himself  for  his  wife's  sake  to  business,  had  reluctantly 
suggested  some  curtailment  of  their  holiday,  and  welcomed 
the  prolongation  made  possible  by  Creina's  visit  Thus  he 
could  leave  for  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  look 
after  his  interests  at  the  office,  and  return  at  its  end,  a  happy 
lover.  Creina  accepted  gladly  and  with  the  approval  of 
Horton.  The  date  fixed  for  the  voyage  was  very  near ;  she 
was  convalescent — ^well  out  of  the  doctor's  hands — ^but  with  a 
noticeable  lack  of  spirits,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  change 
of  air  and  scene  would  be  good  for  her. 

'  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you  two  friends,'  Horton  said  to 
her  before  parting ;  '  and  it  shows  a  generous  spirit  in  her. 
She  really  has  some  reason  to  be  jealous  of  you ;  but  I  must 
not  tell  tales  out  of  school' 

Creina  indicated  no  wish  to  hear  them. 

'  After  all,'  he  continued  discreetly,  '  I  think  I  must  tell 
you.  There  must  be  no  secrets  between  you  and  me.  I 
once  thought,  for  a  very  short  time,  that  I  was  in  love  with 
Nancy — before  I  saw  your  sweet  &ce.  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  before  perhaps.  I  actually,  in  a  silly  moment,  proposed 
to  her,  and  I  think  I  was  never  more  relieved  in  my  life  than 
when  she  refused  me.  But  she  was  only  playing  with  me. 
She  wanted  a  little  more  wooing,  and  I  fancy  when  she  heard 
of  my  engagement  she  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  herself. 
At  least  she  proved  it  afterwards.     She  may  not  have  meant 
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anything — it  may  have  been  merely  flirtation — a  pardonable 

jesdousy,  but '     He  smiled  and  nodded  in  a  way  to  suggest 

that  Nancy  would  have  willingly  become  Mrs.  Horton  Macey 
even  after  Creina's  engagement  '  Well,  she  is  married  now 
and  that  settles  everything.  What  I  have  said  does  not 
trouble  my  little  woman  ? ' 

He  was  almost  disappointed  that  Creina  showed  nothing 
of  jealousy  or  resentment  at  what  he  had  told  her,  but  he 
attributed  it  to  her  perfect  love  and  complete  confidence 
in  him.  She  did  much  to  increase  his  self-satisfaction ;  when 
he  was  with  her  he  became  to  himself  the  man  he  believed 
she  worshipped,  and  he  knelt  beside  her. 

Creina's  loss  of  spirits  was  at  once  noticeable  to  Nancy, 
and  before  she  had  been  with  her  many  days  she  formed  very 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  cause,  allowing  the  weakness 
after  illness  no  part  in  it.  All  her  life  Nancy's  heart  had 
been  well  under  the  management  of  her  head,  and  perhaps 
this  made  her  quicker  rather  than  slower  in  reading  the  hearts 
of  others.  Always  desiring,  ahnost  expecting  the  admiration 
of  men,  she  had  recognised  at  once  the  impossibility  of  claim- 
ing Martin's  attention  when  Creina  was  near,  and  had  felt  no 
resentment  She  saw  that  he  was  incurably  in  love.  She  had 
never  been  without  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  Horton  Macey, 
and  this  had  been  deepened  to  dislike  and  positive  hostility 
by  his  attempt  to  pay  court  to  her  at  the  time  he  was  engaged 
to  Creina.  She  liked  Martin,  she  admired  him ;  she  loved 
Creina,  and  detested  the  thought  of  her  marrying  Horton 
Macey.  She  had  speculated  a  good  deal  as  to  whether  Creina 
loved  him  or  not  The  reserved  girl  was  hard  to  read,  and 
though  she  had  unquestionably  shown  deep  interest  in  Martin, 
and  had  claimed  him  proudly  as  her  friend,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  she  had  dreamed  of  a  closer  relationship.  That 
she  would  love  Martin  the  better  of  the  two  if  she  saw  enough 
of  him  Nancy  had  no  doubt  She  had  felt  angry  with  Creina 
for  not  knowing  this  herself,  for  allowing  her  engagement  to 
blindfold  her,  and  had  proposed  to  make  some  effort  in  her 
friend  Martin's  interest,  to  improve  her  vision.  Creina's 
absence  in  Ireland  and  her  own  marriage  had  denied  her  the 
opportunity  hitherto.  Now,  when  it  was  perhaps  too  late, 
she  determined  to  try.     Creina  admired  Nancy,  looked  up 
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to  her  somewhat  as  a  younger  to  an  older,  though  there  was 
little  difference  in  their  ages ;  but  while  her  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  her  confidence  among  men  and  women, 
gave  Nancy  the  leadership  at  ordinary  times,  there  were 
certain  strong  and  simple  forces  in  Creina's  nature  which 
remained  outside  the  influence  of  Nancy's  character,  and  it 
was  these  she  now  had  to  encounter. 

There  is  usually  something  attractive  in  the  relationship 
(A  the  girl  about  to  be  married  and  her  friend,  the  bride, 
who  has  just  taken  the  great  step.  The  bride  laughingly 
holds  up  the  key  of  an  unrevealed  mystery,  and  the  girl's 
heart  warms.  In  seeing  Nancy  as  a  bride  Creina  was  un- 
kindled.  And  why?  Not  because  Nancy  accepted  her 
marriage  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  Would  it  have  been  so, 
would  the  mystery  have  been  absent  if  she  were  going  to 
marry  Martin  ?  She  had  to  submit  to  such  questionings  of 
her  spirit 

As  she  regained  strength  and  health  the  passive  mood  in 
which  she  had  looked  forward  with  less  misgiving  to  her 
marriage  with  Horton  passed.  Though  separated  from  Martin 
and  safe  from  his  pleadings,  the  days  of  sunshine  and  sweet 
air  were  at  work  on  his  side,  and  the  ideal  of  love  and  renun- 
ciation which  had  soothed  the  dreaming  patient  no  longer 
satisfied  the  girl  of  quickened  pulses  and  renewed  joy  in 
living. 

Nancy  moved  cautiously  in  her  campaign  against  Horton. 
A  remark  of  Creina's  gave  her  occasion  for  her  first  skirmish. 
Friends  from  Farinder  had  just  left  the  cottage  garden — a 
detachment  of  the  many  visitors  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
called  on  the  bride  in  these  days  of  felicitation  and  recogilition 
of  the  satisfactory  navigation  of  her  chief  business  in  life. 

'  You  are  married  and  settled,'  Creina  said,  with  a  sugges- 
tion of  envy  at  the  fortune  of  the  ship  arrived  in  port. 

'  Married  and  settled  1 '  Nancy  repeated.  '  How  old- 
fashioned  you  are,  Creina !  You  speak  as  if  they  were  the 
same  thing.  It  takes  time  to  find  out  whether  you  are  settled 
or  not  We  don't  know.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  saw  a 
man  you  liked  better  than  your  husband.' 

Creina  deprecated  such  a  profanity  from  a  happy  bride. 
'  But  you  are  joking,'  she  said. 
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*  No,  indeed,  dear.  For  myself  I  truly  hope  I  am  settled ; 
but  no  girl  ought  to  count  on  marriage  to  make  her  certain, 
if  she  has  any  doubt,  any  doubt  whatever  beforehand.  You 
see  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  break  an  engagement — an  unkind 
thing,  perhaps,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  free  afterwards, 
except  at  a  cost  we  won't  speak  about' 

Creina  had  as  usual  no  reply  to  the  remark  which  set 
her  thinking. 

*0f  course,'  Nancy  continued,  *it  depends  very  much 
upon  whether  your  object  in  life  is  to  establish  yourself  satis- 
factorily or  fulfil  your  dream  if  you  have  any.  Most  of  us 
have  none,  or  they  are  not  much  more  serious  than  those  of 
many  young  men  who  think  they  are  bom  poets  and  settle 
down  comfortably  in  their  fathers'  counting-houses.  But  the 
real  artist  cannot  do  this;  he  wriggles  on  the  office -stool, 
does  his  work  disgracefully,  and  finally  bolts.  The  difference 
is  that  a  woman  cannot  bolt,  or  if  she  does— ^ —  Well,  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  preach  to  you^  even  though  you 
have  a  great  gift  of  love,  for  you  are  making  a  real  love 
match.  Marriage  for  a  girl  like  you  means  so  much  more 
than  for  most  girls;  it  means  either  perfect  happiness  or 
downright  misery ;  and  it  would  have  been  nothing  less  than 
wicked  for  you  not  to  have  married  the  man  you  love.  But 
of  course  you  are  going  to,  and  it  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and 
your  dream  will  be  fulfilled,  and  you  will  be  happy  ever  after.' 

Creina  replied  \rith  a  flash  of  most  unexpected  anger, 
startling  to  Nancy.  '  You  don't  mean  what  you  are  saying  ! 
You  mean  the  opposite,  and  it  is  unkind  and  cruel  of  you  to 
talk  like  that ! ' 

*  Dearest  Creina ! ' 

*It  is  because  you  don't  like  Horton;  you  have  turned 
against  him ! ' 

'  I  never  mentioned  his  name,'  said  Nancy. 

*  He  is  too  fond  of  me.  I  am  not  really  worthy  of  him. 
He  loves  and  trusts  me  too  much,  and  you  are  trying  to  make 
me  undervalue  him.' 

'  It  ought  to  be  impossible.' 

*  So  it  is  impossible.' 

If  Nancy  had  wanted  confirmation  of  her  suspicions  as  to 
the  half-heartedness  of  Creina's  love  for  Horton  it  was  supplied 
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by  her  outburst  of  indignation,  her  feverish  emphasis.  She 
saw  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  any  more  on  the  subject  at 
present,  and  turned  the  talk  laughingly  aside ;  but  next  day  she 
returned  to  the  attack  ¥rith  greater  vigour.  They  were  facing 
homeward  in  the  afternoon  from  Farinder — Creina  riding 
Nancy's  horse,  and  Nancy,  Roger  Wynkin's.  It  was  a  day 
early  in  September  of  serene  beauty,  with  a  sky  of  deep  blue 
in  rifts  between  clouds  so  high  and  far  away  they  seemed 
neither  to  change  nor  move.  Sweet  scents  of  garden  and  field 
were  in  the  air,  and  a  cool  breeze  blew  over  the  warm  and 
mellow  land. 

'  You  look  quite  well  again,  Creina,'  said  Nancy,  as  they 
pulled  up  after  a  canter.  *  You  have  a  colour  like  a  wild  rose. 
What  a  pretty  child  you  are ! ' 

*  Indeed,  then,  how  ridiculous  you  are ! ' 

'  Listen  to  her  brogue,'  said  Nancy.  'And  to  think  of  you 
having  to  go^  and  in  three  days,  too,  with  the  bother  of  getting 
ready  for  this  absurd  voyage.  I  believe  it  would  do  you  far 
more  good  to  stay  at  home ;  and  what  am  I  to  do  without  you  ? 
I  really  think  I  shall  not  let  you  go.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  stay,'  said  Creina. 

*You  must' 

*  Of  course  I  cannot' 

*  It  would  be  much  better  for  you.  I  could  keep  you  under 
my  charge  while  they  are  away,  and  perhaps  go  over  to  Ireland 
and  pay  a  visit  to  your  home  with  you ;  and  you  could  be 
married  in  the  spring.  I  never  heard  anything  more  ridicul- 
ous than  the  idea  of  your  being  married  while  you  are  abroad 
— ^with  no  friends  at  the  wedding,  and  no  bridesmaids,  or 
anything.' 

'  I  should  prefer  to  be  married  without  all  that — away  from 
my  friends,'  she  said. 

'  Because  it  might  not  be  a  very  happy  day  for  some  of 
them,'  Nancy  ventured. 

*I  don't  know  why  you  should  think  that,'  said  Creina 
coldly. 

'  By  the  way,  one  of  your  friends  is  about  to  .forsake  England 
himself.  I  heard  from  Henry  this  morning,  who  has  it  from  Mr. 
Wynkin.     Probably  you  know.' 

It  was  no  longer  wild  rose  in  Creina's  cheeks     Nancy 
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noticed  the  deep  flush  and  added :  '  Martin  Grenville  is  going 
to  the  Soudan  again.'   She  paused  for  Creina's  comment,  which 
did  not  come,  and  continued :  '  Does  not  that  interest  you  ? 
But  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  it  yourself? ' 
'  I  have  not  heard  from  him.' 
'  I  thought  he  was  your  greatest  friend.' 
'  Nancy,  he  is ;  I  have  no  other  except  you.' 

*  And  you  count  on  keeping  his  friendship  ?  Speak  your 
heart  to  me,  Creina ;  trust  me,  dear.' 

'  I  know  I  shall  keep  it ;  I  must  keep  it.' 

'  Won't  it  be  impossible  ?  You  are  not  like  me,  Creina.  I 
could  be  simply  his  friend ;  he  would  not  wish  me  to  be  more 
— and  a  truer,  braver  friend  I  could  not  ask  for — but  you — 
you  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to  do  without  his  friend- 
ship when  you  are  married  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  reason  of 
his  leaving  England.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  how  much  he 
cares  for  you.' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  replied  Creina  proudly. 

'  I  think  you  do  not,'  said  Nancy,  warming ;  'and  I  am  cer- 
tain you  do  not  know  how  much  you  care  for  him.  I  mean  to 
speak  plainly,  even  if  you  are  offended  with  me.  Think  of  me 
as  a  sister.  You  have  no  one  to  advise  you  but  me,  and  I 
entreat  you,  Creina,  before  it  is  too  late  and  you  have  no  chance 
of  escape,  to  ask  yourself  which  man  you  really  love.' 

As  Creina  had  been  able  to  withstand  the  pleadings  of 
Martin  himself,  she  was  not  likely  to  be  changed  in  her  resolu- 
tion by  any  words  of  Nancjr's.  Her  belief  in  the  depth  of 
Horton's  love  for  her,  proved  by  a  great  sacrifice,  and  of  his 
trust  in  her  shown  by  his  willingness  to  sanction  her  friendship 
with  Martin,  kept  her  loyal  in  will  if  not  in  heart.  Nancy  spoke 
to  her  as  her  own  heart  had  spoken,  and  every  word  was  a 
wound ;  but  she  would  not  allow  her  kind  comrade  to  see,  or 
at  least  she  strove  to  conceal  from  her,  the  real  state  of  her 
feelings. 

*  And  not  only  which  you  love  best,  but  which  loves  you 
best,'  continued  Nancy,  misinterpreting  her  silence.  '  Martin 
Grenville's  love  is  brave  and  generous  like  himself;  Horton 
Macey  does  not  know  what  love  means.' 

'  He  loves  me  with  his  whole  heart,'  said  Creina ;  '  he  never 
loved  any  other  girL' 
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<Did  he  tell  you  that?' 

'  Yes.     I  don't  like  this  conversation,  Nancy.' 

*  He  never  loved  any  other  girl !  Very  likely ;  but  you  are 
not  the  first  he  has  said  that  to.  He  proposed  to  me,  and  I 
refused  him.' 

*  I  know,*  replied  Creina; '  he  told  me.    But  it  was  you ' 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  repeat  Horton's  confidence. 

'  He  told  you  I '  repeated  Nancy,  discomfited  by  the  failure 
of  her  best  card;  'and  yet  you  believe — and  did  he  tell 
you  that  he  tried  to  make  love  to  me  since  his  engagement 
to  you  ? ' 

*No,'  returned  Creina;  *and  I  do  not  believe  it' 

Nancy  was  angry.  She  said  no  more,  but  touched  her  mare 
with  the  whip  and  galloped  on.  Creina  held  her  horse  from 
following,  and  continued  at  a  walking  pace — a  little  action 
which  was  more  eloquent  to  Nancy  of  a  firm  and  steady  pur- 
pose than  anything  she  had  said.  During  the  rest  of  the  ride 
homeward  their  talk  was  of  other  things ;  but  the  same  evening, 
before  going  to  bed,  Nancy  put  a  loving  arm  round  Creina 
and  begged  her  forgiveness  for  any  words  which  might  have 
wounded  her. 

'  But  you  know  it  was  love  of  you  made  me  speak  so,'  she 
said. 

*  I  know — I  know,'  said  Creina. 

'  And  love  for  Martin  also.  I  am  bound  to  side  with  my 
friends.     I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  his  unhappiness.' 

Creina's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  Does  he  know,  Creina,  that  you  are  leaving  England  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  ? ' 

Creina  shook  her  head. 

'Are  you  going  away  without  saying  good-bye?' 

*  It  is  better,  Nancy.' 

*  You  must  say  good-bye  to  him.  You  may  never  meet 
again.  He  may  get  killed  in  that  hateful  desert.  You  owe 
something  to  a  man  who  gives  you  all  his  heart.  Even  if  you 
can't  marry  him,  you  must  have  some  love  for  him,  and  cannot 
let  him  go  away  without  a  kind  word.' 

*  We  have  said  good-bye.  He  would  have  written  if  he  had 
¥rished  to  see  me  again.     He  has  not  written  since  I  was  ilL' 

'He  could  not  have  heard  of  it     Write  to  him,  Creina. 
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Ask  him  to  come  here.  Stay  with  me  a  day  or  two  longer  and 
I  will  write  to  him  too.  As  he  has  got  to  do  without  you  all 
his  life,  give  him  one  day,  one  whole  day  to  himself,  while  you 
are  still — still  unmarried.' 

Creina  yielded.  She  knew  the  meeting  must  be  a  sad  one ; 
but  the  thought  of  another  day  ¥rith  Martin — sl  long,  beautiful, 
memorable  day — a  walk  through  the  woodland,  a  last  journey 
together  towaids  the  Eldorado  they  were  never  to  find  :  this 
was  more  than  she  could  resist,  whatever  the  cost  of  it.  She 
promised  Nancy  she  would  write. 

*  To-morrow  morning  ? ' 

*  Now — to-night,'  she  answered. 

Creina  wrote,  hating  the  coldness  of  her  words,  but  fearing 
to  mislead  him  by  any  fuller  expression  of  what  she  felt :  '  I 
am  leaving  England  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  may  be  married 
before  I  return.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  going  away 
without  seeing  you,  and  yet  I  feel  it  is  selfish  to  ask  you  to 
come.  As  I  cannot  give  you  what  you  asked,  and  I  know 
that  in  your  great-heartedness  and  pity  for  a  helpless  girl  you 
will  not  ask  it  again,  how  can  I  expect  you  to  give  me  the 
love  I  ask  of  you  ?     But  do  not  come  unless  you  can  give  it' 

She  had  little  sleep  that  night  Her  consent  to  see  Martin 
again  had  set  her  fancies  roaming.  The  battle  between  love 
and  duty  which  she  believed  decided  had  to  be  fought  again. 
Martin's  renewed  pleadings  had  to  be  heard  and  met,  but 
were  met  each  time  with  less  resistance,  until  at  last,  after  long 
hours  of  wakefulness,  sleep  came  with  capitulation,  and  her 
weary  head  was  laid  against  the  heart  she  had  striven  with. 
Morning  brought  back  the  cold  triumph  of  her  will,  but  she 
allowed  her  letter  to  be  posted. 

Nancy  did  not  write  to  Martin  but  to  Roger.  In  doing  so 
she  told  him  that  she  believed  that  Creina  had  only  to  see 
enough  of  Martin  to  be  won.  She  urged  him  to  bring  his 
friend  down  at  once  and  make  the  utmost  of  what  little  time 
remained.  '  You  and  I  must  put  our  heads  together  and  fight 
our  best  for  them,'  she  said.  *  The  whole  happiness  of  the 
two  people  we  care  most  for  is  concerned,  and  for  once  in 
your  life  you  must  please  to  stir  yourself  and  act,  for  philo- 
sophy is  no  use.  If  only  the  time  were  longer  I  should  have 
no  fear,  but  it  is  so  desperately  short.     She  will  be  with  me 
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three  days  longer,  and  I  shall  expect  Martin  the  day  after 
to-morrow — ^you  with  him.  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you,  too,  for  my  own  sake.  Marriage  seems  often  to  pull 
good  friendships  up  when  they  were  not  half  complete — ^not 
perhaps  with  full  stops,  but  with  semicolons,  or  notes  of  in- 
terrogation; however,  I  don't  think  I  need  assure  you,  my 
dear  Roger,  that  in  our  case  there  need  not  even  be  a  comma.' 
Reply  came  to  neither  letter,  for  Martin  had  already  started 
on  his  expedition  ¥rith  Mab,  and  Roger  had  left  London. 
Nancy  b^ed  Creina  to  stop  with  her  a  day  longer,  but  was 
met  with  a  firm  refusal  She  read  Creina's  calm  truly  as 
covering  pent-up  passion,  and  she  believed  it  needed  only 
Martin's  presence  to  set  it  free,  and  give  that  signal  for  re- 
bellion in  her  heart  which  would  speedily  end  the  oppressive 
rule  of  her  scruples — a  curious  conclusion  from  a  girl  whose 
own  conduct  had  never  been  influenced  by  nature's  disturbing 
forces ;  though  perhaps  while  unstirred  by  these  herself,  they 
were  dormant  in  her,  and  she  could  recognise  them  in  another 
and  sympathise,  even  as  childless  women  may  have  the  in- 
stinct of  maternity.  What  Nancy  could  not  understand  or 
sympathise  with  was  Creina's  continued  resistance,  her  almost 
superstitious  fidelity  to  an  obligation.  In  a  similar  position 
herself,  she  felt  she  could  have  cried,  '  Whistle  and  I'll  come 
to  thee,  my  lad'    Ay — 

Tho'  £either  an'  mother  an*  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O,  whistle  an'  I'll  come  to  thee,  my  lad  I 

and  no  doubt  she  would  have  done  so.  Of  Creina  she  would 
have  expected  the  same,  for  the  shy  moimtain  girl  had  shown 
her  glimpses  at  times  of  wilder  natural  forces  of  the  heart  than 
any  she  could  conceive  of  in  her  own.  Why,  then,  did  she 
resist  the  clear  call  of  love  ?  and  why  was  Martin  an  absentee 
at  a  time  when  he  should  have  been  a  wooer  ?  Though  the 
flag  still  fiew  upon  the  battlements  of  the  fortress  its  defences 
were  broken ;  it  could  not  hold  out,  and  the  besieger,  instead 
of  marching  in,  was  absent  She  was  impatient  with  Creina — 
angry  with  Martin.  It  was  left  for  her  to  think  for  them  when 
they  should  have  acted  for  themselves — ^for  her  to  attempt  to 
save  from  unhappiness  those  who  had  happiness  within  reach. 
And  how  to  attempt  it  ?    What  next  to  do  ?    One  thing  at 
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least  was  certain.  She  must  find  out  where  Martin  was  and 
communicate  ¥rith  him.  Nor  would  she  trust  to  letters ;  the 
time  was  too  short ;  she  would  see  him  herself.  So  on  the 
morning  of  Creina's  departure  she  sent  a  telegram  to  Monkton, 
asking  him  to  meet  her  at  Bristol,  instead  of  coming  down  to 
Badger  that  day  as  he  had  intended,  and  announced  to 
Creina  her  intention  of  accompanying  her.  She  made  up  her 
mind  to  confide  in  her  husband,  and,  though  her  enterprise 
was  not  one  to  appeal  to  his  sympathies,  she  had  supreme 
faith  in  her  power  over  him,  and  counted  rightly  on  his  help. 
He  might  or  might  not,  as  he  thought  fit,  go  with  her  to 
London,  but  to  London  she  intended  to  go  herself,  first  to 
find  Martin  and  then  to  send  for  Creina,  whom  she  relied  on 
being  able  to  secure  on  the  pretext  of  assisting  her  in  some 
final  purchases  for  her  outfit  for  the  voyage. 

Nancy  was  fighting  with  all  her  heart  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  great  love  in  another  life  which  she  had  missed  in  her 
own.  She  did  not  disclose  her  plans  to  Creina.  '  I  am  tired 
of  the  country.  I  should  be  lonely  without  you,  and  mean  to 
have  a  week  in  London,'  was  all  she  said.  But  Creina  guessed 
that  she  would  see  Martin,  and  was  more  moved  by  the 
thought  of  her  friend's  solicitude  for  her  welfiure  than  excited 
by  the  hope  of  meeting  her  lover  once  more.  She  was  weary, 
resigned,  almost  indifferent — ^no  longer  the  glad-hearted  moun- 
tain girl  of  a  year  aga  She  had  obeyed  the  dear  command 
of  conscience,  and  duty  brought  her  no  reward ;  the  futiire 
gave  her  no  happy  horizon.  She  was  oppressed  by  the 
thought  of  her  uselessness,  the  inefiectualness  of  her  life, 
shown  what  she  had  not  hitherto  recognised — that  she  had 
unconsciously  dreamt  of  being  identified  with  the  world's 
activities,  of  helping  in  the  pursuit  of  great  aims,  of  sharing 
in  noble  cares,  not  alone  but  in  the  comradeship  of  a  leader. 
This  had  been  a  prospect  which  had  shown  through  her 
dream  of  love,  and  was  now  blurred  in  mist  beyond  the  path 
of  duty.  She  was  weary ;  the  burden  of  coming  years,  which, 
in  her  fancy,  ran  between  narrowing  walls  instead  of  opening 
on  wide  horizons,  oppressed  her.  She  would  have  been 
almost  content  if  it  had  been  permitted  her  to  go  her  way 
alone.  She  was  in  the  mood  when  women  are  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  in  work,  to  slave  as  nurses  in  scenes  of  poverty 
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and  misery.  She  felt  a  reproach  of  the  selfishness  of  her  own 
life,  the  all-importance  which  her  own  feelings,  love  and  happi- 
ness, had  assumed.  Because  Fortune  had  not  given  her  what 
she  desired,  why,  she  asked  herself,  should  she  be  disheartened 
of  life  ?  Why  not  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  it  fruitful,  make 
it  happier  for  those  she  loved,  those  who  loved  her  ?  Her 
heart  made  little  response.  She  felt  the  bonds  of  her  sex.  If 
she  had  been  a  man  she  might  have  plunged  into  activities  for 
a  cure ;  but  for  her  it  was  only  to  accept,  to  do  the  duties 
which  were  appointed  to  her.  She  rebeUed  at  her  restrictions 
without  perceiving  a  remedy ;  she  felt  that  there  was  injustice 
without  being  able  to  say  where  it  lay — ^for  all  she  asked  was 
to  be  a  woman,  with  all  a  woman's  disabilities,  if  only  the  man 
she  loved  might  be  her  leader. 

There  was  one  light  for  her  darkness :  her  ideal  of  love 
remained.  Nothing  could  injure  it;  her  obedience  to  duty 
had  brightened  it;  come  what  might  she  would  be  true  to 
this,  and  by  meeting  the  future  bravely  show  herself  fit  to  be 
the  mate  of  the  brave  man  who  had  lost  her. 

So  at  the  same  time  these  parted  lovers  were  setting  their 
faith  on  the  same  purpose,  had  chosen  the  same  star  for  guide, 
though  the  girl  saw  it  in  clearer  skies  than  the  man,  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  humbler  footsteps.  Pride  in  his  own  strength, 
resolution  not  to  be  beaten  in  his  battle  of  life  despite  the 
hardest  blow  Fate  could  deal,  had  braced  Martin  to  face  the 
future,  and  it  had  been  followed  by  determination  to  do  such 
good  work  as  was  in  his  power.  He  had  been  playing  for  his 
own  hand,  and  he  had  lost  the  prize  he  had  striven  for.  Now 
he  might  serve  his  country.  '  What  have  I  done  for  England  ?' 
he  asked  himself.  '  I  have  been  railing  at  England,  finding 
fault  with  the  condition  of  society,  denouncing  the  worship  of 
the  Belly-god,  laughing  at  our  fatness  and  want  of  vigour,  our 
failure  to  run  the  race  against  other  nations,  and  who  am  I  to 
condemn  ?  What  have  I  done  to  help  ? '  The  work  he  had 
been  ready  to  do  as  a  distraction  he  saw  as  a  duty.  He  knew 
the  labour  of  delivering  the  people  of  the  Soudan  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Khalifa  to  be  for  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
to  the  interest  of  England,  and  here  he  could  help  as  it  was 
in  the  power  of  few  men.  He  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 
activity,  of  the  expending  for  the  sake  of  his  country  the 
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energy  which  he  had  used  vainly  for  his  own  good.  He  was 
eager  to  be  away,  and  if  his  date  of  sailing  had  not  been 
arranged,  would  have  shortened  his  holiday  with  Mab  and  left 
England  earlier,  for  she  seemed  thoroughly  happy  again,  and 
reconciled  to  the  thought  of  the  year's  separation  from  him. 

This  was  the  path  he  saw  and  would  have  followed  even 
under  a  cloudier  sky ;  but  the  star  which  shone  beyond  it  was 
given  by  Love,  and  the  exaltation  he  felt  in  the  prospect  of 
serving  his  country  was  blessed  unawares  by  the  fkith  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  living  for  Creina. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

THE  CHASE   OF   THE   RIO    TINTO 

The  day  on  which  Creina  was  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies  had 
come.  Nancy,  who  had  said  good-bye  to  her  a  few  hours 
before,  was  alone  in  her  sitting-room  in  a  London  hotel,  walk- 
ing restlessly  to  and  fro,  with  a  telegram  from  Roger  Wynkin 
saying  that  Martin  would  be  with  her  by  four  o'dodc  that  day, 
in  her  hand.  It  was  the  first  tidings  she  had  received,  though 
Roger  had  been  hard  at  work  during  the  last  ten  days  in  his 
search. 

Creina's  reserve  had  broken  down  at  farewell ;  she  had  had 
her  cry  in  Nancy's  arms,  and  in  a  few  impetuous  words  shown 
her  heart  to  her  friend. 

'  He  does  not  love  me  as  you  think,  or  he  would  not  have 
gone  away  now — ^he  would  not  have  gone  without  saying  good- 
bye,' she  had  sobbed 

'  He  knows  nothing  about  your  going,  dear,'  Nancy  had 
protested. 

*  But,'  Creina  had  answered,  with  eyes  flashing  through  her 
tears,  '  he  is  going  himself  to  Egypt  in  a  day  or  two.  I  knew 
he  would  not  come.  It  is  better.  I  could  not  have  borne  to 
see  him  again.  He  is  content  to  be  my  friend ;  it  is  what  I 
wanted.'  And  a  fresh  outburst  of  weeping  had  told  Nancy 
conclusively  that  that  was  not  what  she  wanted. 

She  was  confirmed  in  her  belief  that  if  Martin  had  been  at 
hand  to  plead  for  himself  Creina  could  have  held  out  no 
longer.  She  was  dispirited  and  full  of  bitter  regrets  at  the 
failure  of  her  endeavours  to  bring  them  together.  She  had 
tried  her  utmost,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done ; 

a  F 
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it  was  too  late.  Creina  would  in  all  probability  fall  in  with 
Horton*s  wish  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  while  they 
were  away — indeed,  it  looked  as  if  she  were  anxious  to  get  it 
over,  counting  on  it  perhaps  as  a  solution  of  difficulty,  an  end 
of  strife,  if  not  a  banning  of  happiness. 

The  telegram  from  Roger  excited  her,  though  it  did  not 
seem  now  that  Martin's  presence  could  be  of  any  avail  Even 
if  he  arrived  in  time  to  see  Creina  before  her  ship  sailed,  such 
a  meeting  would  probably  be  useless.  Still,  as  she  waited  for 
him,  she  pictured  this  meeting,  pictured  it  to  her  own  liking, 
made  Martin  outdo  the  young  Lochinvar,  saw  him  capturing 
the  maiden  after  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  dropping  her 
into  the  boat  he  had  waiting  alongside.  And  out  of  her 
fancies  a  definite  and  practical  plan  shaped  itself.  'If  it  is 
not  too  late  to  catch  the  ship  he  must  go  too ;  he  must  sail 
with  her,  and  he  will  win  her  still,'  was  her  inspiration ;  and 
the  more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  it  fascinated  her. 

She  had  just  returned  to  her  room  after  asking  one  of  the 
hotel  clerks  to  ascertain  from  the  Steamship  Company's  office 
the  latest  hour  at  which  passengers  might  embark  on  the  Rio 
TintOy  when  Martin  arrived.  She  had  half-expected  to  find 
him  eager  and  excited  like  herself;  his  quiet  friendly  greeting 
restored  her  composure. 

'  So  here  you  are  at  last  i '  she  said 

'  Here  I  am,  and  how  are  you  ? '  He  had  almost  called 
her  by  her  Christian  name  but  substituted  '  Mrs.  Monkton.' 
'  I  have  not  seen  you  since  your  marriage.' 

'I  am  " Nancy  "  to  my  friends,  and  I  hope  you  feel  you 
are  one  of  them,'  she  said.  '  Of  course  you  do.  And  first  of 
all,  I  have  to  thank  you — how  can  I  thank  you  for  your  wedding 
present?  Are  you  sane?  or  is  it  some  mistake?  I  only 
heard  of  it  yesterday  morning  from  your  lawyers.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Martin,  '  it  is  not  my  present,  it  is  my  uncle's. 
He  would  have  left  you  as  much  or  perhaps  more,  only  he 
thought  you  were  going  to  marry  a  rich  man.  I  have  only 
tried  to  carry  out  his  wishes.     Don't  thank  me.' 

'  Of  course  I  do,  you  dear,  kind,  old  fellow,'  she  said ;  *  and 
if  time  were  not  pressipg,  I  should  spend  at  least  half  an  hour 
thanking  you,  but  I  shall  really  thank  you  all  my  life.  You 
know  why  I  have  sent  for  you  ? ' 
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'Roger  gave  me  a  hint  I  know  that  you  have  both 
guessed  my  secret ;  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  and  my  heart  is 
touched  by  your  affection,  but  I  would  rather  not  speak  about 
it,  even  to  you.* 

*■  He  told  you  Creina  is  going  to  the  West  Indies — ^that  she 
sails  to-day  ? ' 

*  To-day,'  he  repeated. 

*  Yes,  toKiay.     This  afternoon,  or  this  evening.' 

The  news  agitated  him,  but  he  said,  '  What  difference  can 
it  make  ?     And  I  sail  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

'  I  am  surprised  at  you ! '  cried  Nancy.  '  Of  all  men  I 
thought  you  would  be  the  last  to  give  up  while  there  was  a 
chance  left  You  ought  to  have  been  here.  She  was  not 
lost.' 

'  Can  you  believe  that  if  there  had  been  a  chance  I  would 
not  have  been  here,'  said  Martin  almost  sternly. 

'There  was  a  chance,*  Nancy  answered  warmly.  *I 
know  it,  or  I  would  not  have  sent  for  you.  Creina  has  been 
staying  with  me.  She  has  been  trying  to  deceive  herself,  but  she 
could  not  deceive  me.  She  held  out  up  to  a  point ;  she  could 
not  have  held  out  any  longer.  I  know  it  If  you  had  been 
here,  if  you  had  seen  her  again  two  or  three  times — and  I 
had  arranged  how  you  should  meet  and  had  her  consent  to 
it — she  would  have  given  way  \  she  was  won.  A  wounded 
bird  may  fly  for  awhile  as  if  it  had  not  been  shot,  and  you 
were  blind  not  to  see  that  it  was  so  with  her,  and  now  there 
is  nothing  for  her  but  unhappiness,  and  for  you — perhaps  you 
can  b^ar  it  ? ' 

'  Nancy,'  Martin  replied,  '  you  little  guess  how  much  I  have 
borne  and  bear  still,  but  you  arc  mistaken  about  Creina. 
You  don't  know  what  passed  between  us,  and  when  the  last 
hope  of  all  was  gone  I  wrote  again  and  begged  for  a  chance  of 
saying  good-bye.' 

'  And  after  that  she  wrote  and  asked  you  to  come.  She 
wrote  from  Badger  when  she  was  with  me,  but  you  were  away, 
and  I  suppose  did  not  get  the  letter.' 

'  No ;  I  have  had  no  letter.  Did  she  expect  me  ?  Was  she 
troubled  at  not  hearing  from  me  ? '  Nancy  was  glad  to  see 
that  his  composure  was  deserting  him. 

'You  would  have  won  her,  be  sure  of  that     But,  Martin, 
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don't  let  us  waste  time  in  regrets.     Even  now  she  may  not  be 
lost' 

'  You  mean  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  her  refusing  to 
marry  him  after  all  ? '  he  asked  eagerly. 

*  It  depends  upon  you.  If  you  go  to  Egypt  she  will  be 
married  before  you  see  her  again.  She  will  marry  him  while 
they  are  abroad.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  you 
must  go  with  her  if  the  ship  has  not  sailed  already.' 

'  It  would  be  madness ! '  cried  Martin. 

*If  you  think  so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  The 
madness  seems  to  me  in  throwing  away  a  chance,  not  in 
taking  it' 

*  You  don't  know,'  he  replied,  *  how  I  fought  to  win  her  and 
what  pressure  I  put  upon  her.  It  would  have  been  useless 
and  unmanly  to  have  done  more.' 

'  Perhaps  at  the  time,  but  you  gave  up  too  soon.  She  held 
out  against  you  while  you  were  with  her,  she  broke  down 
afterwards  when  she  was  alone  and  thought  of  you.  She  is 
thinking  of  you  now.  You  could  do  what  you  liked  with  her; 
an  hour  with  her  on  deck  would  show  you.' 

Nancy  spoke  with  a  confidence  hardly  justified  by  what  she 
had  won  from  Creina,  for  though  she  had  read  her  heart 
she  had  not  measured  her  resolution.  Martin  believed  he  had 
done  both.  He  had  fought  for  her  with  all  his  strength — 
fought  not  only  for  her  but  also  against  the  gentle  garrison  of  her 
own  heart,  against  her  sense  of  truth  and  honour ;  and  he  had 
seen  that  it  would  have  been  unmanly  to  prolong  a  cruel  si^e 
threatening  privation  and  suffering  without  hope  of  victory. 
He  had  accepted  his  failure  and  braced  himself  to  face 
the  future;  he  had  found  a  new  and  stimulating  hope  in 
the  prospect  of  serving  his  country,  in  putting  his  strength  into 
brave  work  without  thought  of  reward.  He  was  not  easily 
shaken  in  his  resolutions,  but  Nancy's  words  shook  him  now. 
So  strong  beneath  all  the  other  forces  of  his  natiu-e  was  the 
passionate  love  of  the  one  girl  that  the  call  of  a  forlorn  hope 
was  enough  to  make  it  dominant  again  in  determining  his 
action,  as  it  had  previously  made  him  choose  a  line  of  conduct, 
shameful  in  itself,  redeemed  in  his  eyes  by  its  object,  which  no 
other  temptation  would  have  compelled  The  girl  lost,  he 
would  put  behind  him  despair  and  regrets  and    give    his 
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Strength  to  the  service  of  his  country  with  a  good  heart ;  with 
the  girl  not  yet  lost,  perhaps  waiting  to  be  freed,  depending 
apon  him,  there  was  no  call  of  duty,  no  claim  of  patriotism,  no 
rest  for  him  while  the  least  chance  of  ¥rinning  her  was 
untried. 

*  Once  more,  Nancy,*  he  said,  '  are  you  certain  you  are  not 
mistaken  ?  If  you  sent  me  in  vain  it  would  be  the  cruellest 
thing  you  could  do  to  me,  and  it  would  be  more  than  she  could 
bear.' 

*  If  I  cannot  be  certain  that  you  would  win  her  there  is^ 
at  least  a  great  hope,  a  hope  you  dare  not  neglect,'  she 
replied.  '  When  you  last  saw  her  she  did  not  know  how  much 
she  loved  you.  She  could  not  hide  it  from  me.  It  is  not 
only  your  own  happiness  that  is  at  stake.  You  may  save  her 
from  the  prison  she  is  making  for  herself,  from  chains  she  hardly 
yet  feels.' 

He  began  to  face  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
overcome  if  he  followed  her  counsel.  *  It  would  mean  giving 
up  my  appointment  in  Egypt,'  he  said,  '  but  what  of  that  ? 
And  Mab— there  are  arrangements  to  make.' 

'  I  promise  you  to  take  care  of  her  till  you  return,'  Nancy 
quickly  assured  him.  •  You  will  go — I  see  you  have  made  up 
your  mind     I  was  not  mistaken  in  you.' 

'  The  first  thing  is  to  find  out  what  time  the  ship  sails.  I 
will  go  straight  to  the  office  and  inquire.  Will  you  come  too ; 
it  may  save  time,  and  I  may  want  you  to  go  to  Mab  ? ' 

As  they  were  preparing  to  start  a  message  in  writing  was 
sent  up  to  Nancy  from  the  hotel  office :  *JRio  Tinto  advertised 
6.30  this  evening  from  Southampton.  Special  train  with 
passengers  left  Waterloo,  3  o'clock,  but  there  is  a  possibility 
she  will  not  sail  before  midnight' 

Nancy's  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement  as  she  handed  the 
message  to  Martin. 

*  It  might  have  been  worse,'  he  said  j  '  I  must  look  at  a 
railway  time-table.     Come  with  me.' 

He  found  that  there  was  a  train  that  left  Waterloo  for 
Southampton  at  about  eight  o'clock,  and  was  due  to  arrive 
shortly  before  eleven. 

'  And  what  if  you  are  too  late  ? '  asked  Nancy. 

He  disregarded  her  question ;  his  mind  was  fully  occupied 
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with  the  present.  *  It  is  half-past  four/  he  said.  *  That  leaves 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do.  You 
will  help  me  about  Mab.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
her  with  me.  I  want  you  to  go  straight  to  my  rooms  where  you 
will  find  her  and  tell  her.  Say  I  have  suddenly  changed  my 
plans  and  am  going  to  take  her  for  a  voyage.  It  will  be  the 
best  news  you  can  take  her,  and  you  can  help  her  to  get 
ready.  It  may  be  necessary  to  buy  things ;  you  will  know  and 
do  what  is  best  in  the  short  time ;  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can. 
I  must  go  first  to  the  Egyptian  Office  and  make  the  best  excuse 
I  can  for  backing  out  of  my  engagement ;  get  tliem  if  possible 
to  give  me  a  chance  of  going  later  on,  though  I  don't  deserve 
it  And  then  I  must  see  my  lawyers  and  get  some  money, 
and  call  at  the  Steamship  Office  for  clear  instructions  about 
the  quickest  way  of  getting  on  board  at  Southampton.  I  will 
telegraph  to  Roger  to  meet  me  at  my  rooms,  and  you  may 
expect  me  there  not  later  than  half-past  six.  And  you  will  be  off 
at  once.  I  am  making  no  excuse  for  ordering  you  about,'  he 
laughed.     '  No  time,  is  there  ? ' 

His  promptness  gave  Nancy  a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  and 
she  rejoiced  in  having  an  opportunity  of  actively  helping  the 
plan  she  had  inspired. 

'  What  can  Creina  be  made  of  to  have  withstood  him  ? ' 
she  said  to  herself  as  she  drove  in  the  cab.  '  I  would  have 
broken  a  thousand  promises  for  a  man  like  him.'  She  had 
little  doubt  that  if  circumstances  helped  him  he  would  win 
Creina  still,  but  now  she  was  alone  many  fears  unfelt  while 
she  was  urging  Martin  to  take  the  step,  began  to  trouble  her : 
that  he  might  be  too  late  to  catch  the  ship ;  that  if  he  were  in 
time  Creina  might  be  so  jealously  guarded  that  he  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  alone ;  that  even  if  he  found  the 
opportunity  her  old  scruples  might  not  be  overcome.  'And, 
if  so,  she  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved  by  him,  and  he  is  better 
without  her,  and  she  deserves  to  be  unhappy,'  was  the  im- 
patient reflection  aroused  by  the  picture  of  a  self-respecting 
passionless  girl.  The  fancy  passed  ¥nth  a  remembrance  of 
the  real  Creina,  warm-hearted  and  sensitive,  who  had  said  good- 
bye to  her  a  few  hours  before.  *  No,*  Nancy  assured  herself; 
*  he  will  win  her.  She  would  have  been  won  before  if  only 
she  could  have  known  Horton  Macey  in  his  true  character. 
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She  believes  in  him  though  she  does  not  love  him,  but  in 
spite  of  this  she  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out  any  longer.  The 
only  fear  is  that  he  may  be  too  late.'  In  her  eagerness  she 
ordered  the  cabman  to  drive  quicker,  as  though  the  result  in 
some  way  depended  upon  her  own  speed. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  Martin  and  Mab  left  London 
for  Southampton.  Roger  and  Nancy  had  come  to  the  station 
with  them  to  say  good-bye,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
cheering  than  the  sound  of  Nancy's  *  Good  luck,  old  fellow !' 
as  the  train  left  the  station.  They  had  a  compartment  to 
themselves.  Mab  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  compelled 
Martin  to  talk. 

'  What  a  transformation  I '  she  laughed.  '  Instead  of  having 
to  go  to  a  horrid  school  amongst  strangers,  and  be  away  from 
you  for  a  year,  to  be  off  to  see  the  world  with  you.  At  last 
we  are  going  to  find  the  Happy  Land.'  She  knew  nothing  of 
his  reason  for  the  expedition,  or  her  delight  might  not  have 
been  so  great. 

'  But  suppose  we  missed  the  ship  ? '  he  said. 

*  What  matter,  we  can  go  somewhere  else !  I  don't  care 
where  it  is.  We  are  leaving  this  unkind  old  London.'  She 
went  to  the  window.  *You  can  see  the  ugly  glare  of  it 
behind,  and  we  are  getting  into  the  beautiful  dark  country.' 
She  came  back  to  her  seat.  '  How  kind  Mrs.  Monkton  was 
to  me !  I  could  never  have  got  ready  without  her.  She  is 
the  most  beautiful  lady  I  ever  saw.' 

London  was  left  behind.  The  train  was  speeding  south- 
wards through  the  quiet  twilight  land.  Down  on  the  coast 
the  wind  blew  south-west  up  channel.  A  bank  of  clouds 
stood  up  from  the  horizon,  and  was  spreading.  It  was  still 
clear  overhead,  but  the  change  was  coming.  Behind  that 
bank  was  a  waste  of  five  hundred  miles  of  storm  and  driving 
rain  and  running  seas.  The  ships  going  down  channel  would 
soon  be  hidden  in  lonely  circles  of  blurred  sea,  shut  off  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  on  the  coast,  though  the  storm 
had  not  yet  come,  its  coming  was  known:  the  little  waves 
ran  faster  to  the  shore,  and  each  wave  had  the  same  voice, 
seemed  to  deliver  the  same  message,  telling  of  the  host 
behind  There  was  a  call  from  the  sea.  The  men  on  out- 
going ships   understood  it ;   the   old   fishermen   walking  on 
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Badger  Quay  listened  to  it;  even  the  herdsman,  whose 
thoughts  were  on  his  cattle,  could  not  but  turn  anxious  eyes 
seaward  as  he  crossed  the  darkening  fields  that  sloped  to 
the  shore. 

They  arrived  at  Southampton  at  eleven  o'clock.  Even 
while  he  had  been  in  the  train,  the  race  being  run  for  him, 
and  no  effort  of  his  own  available,  Martin  had  felt  its  excite- 
ment ;  he  had  chafed  at  the  stoppings  at  stations,  though  he 
knew  they  were  not  behind  time,  and  was  soothed  by  the 
rhythm  of  the  humming  wheels  when  their  speed  was  at  its 
highest  Now  when  the  train  stopped  the  excitement  grew 
keener,  the  goal  was  nearer,  and  the  movement  was  under  his 
own  control  To  make  sure  of  getting  a  carriage  to  take 
them  to  the  quay  he  had  tel^aphed  from  London,  and,  by 
arrangement  at  the  Steamship  Office,  and  a  substantial  pay- 
ment, secured  a  tender  belonging  to  the  Company  to  take 
them  out  to  the  steamer.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
the  arrival  of  the  train  they  drove  up  to  the  tender. 

'You  have  had  instructions  from  the  office.  JRio  Tinto. 
How  about  time  ? '  Martin  said  to  the  captain  as  he  came 
over  the  gangway. 

'  Tender  with  passengers'  friends  came  in  half  an  hour  ago^ 
said  she  was  just  off,'  replied  the  captain. 

'  Pitch  the  things  on  board,'  Martin  called.  '  You  may  do 
it  yet,  captain,  and  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while  to  try.' 

It  was  beginning  to  blow  hard  Even  in  the  protection  of 
the  harbour  the  wind  was  shrill  in  the  cordage  of  the  ships 
lying  along  the  quays,  and  the  steam  from  the  funnel  of  the 
tender  was  whipped  away  in  horizontal  gusts,  and  twisted 
fantastically  in  the  electric  light  of  the  docks.  There  were 
shouted  orders:  'Let  go  that  bow  rope!'  'All  dear,  sir!' 
and  away  the  tender  moved  through  the  line  of  lights  that 
guarded  the  black  waters  of  the  port  Mab,  with  her  arm 
through  Martin's,  was  standing  under  the  lee  of  the  funnel, 
enjoying  every  detail  of  the  scene,  every  moment  of  the  race. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  sheltering  darkness  she  bent  her  cheek 
to  touch  his  shoulder. 

And  now  it  was  full  speed  ahead,  and  they  were  in 
widening  waters,  with  the  glowing  lights  of  the  port  behind 
them,  and  all  darkness  and  doubt  beyond.     The  water  was 
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Still  smooth,  but  the  fuller  force  of  the  wind  was  felt     Far 
away  they  heard  the^hollow  note  of  a  steamer's  signal  whistle. 
'  Ten  to  one,  sir,  that's  the  Rio^  said  the  captain,  joining 
Martin. 

*  Can  you  catch  her  ? ' 

*  No,  if  that's  hen' 

*  Perhaps  it  isn't     We'll  stick  to  it  while  there's  a  chance.' 
Ten  minutes  later  they  reached  the  water  where  the  Rio 

Tinto  had  been  anchored     She  was  gone,  but  her  lights  were 
discernible  a  mile  ahead. 

*  We're  done,  sir,'  said  the  captain.     *  She's  away.' 

*  What's  her  speed  ? ' 

'  Sixteen  knots.     I'm  doing  ten.' 

*  Where  does  she  put  her  pilot  down  ? ' 

*  At  Yarmouth  or  the  Needles,  half  an  hour  from  now.' 

'  She'll  have  to  slow  down  or  stop.  There  may  be  some 
delay.     Drive  her  all  you  know,'  said  Martin. 

It  was  understood  on  the  tender  that  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  catch  the  Rio  lYnfo,  and  every  man  on  board,  from 
the  lookout  to  the  stoker,  felt  the  exhilaration  of  the  chase. 
With  a  change  of  course  to  the  south-westward  in  the  Solent 
they  met  a  head  wind  and  a  short  choppy  sea,  which  broke  in 
constant  spray  over  the  bows.  No  rain  had  yet  fallen,  and 
the  lights  of  the  liner  were  clear  in  the  distance.  Martin 
watched  them  with  increasing  excitement  It  was  hard  to 
tell  whether  they  were  gaining  or  losing  way.  For  a  test  he 
went  aft  with  Mab  and  looked  deliberately  for  some  minutes 
in  another  direction,  then  returned  to  the  post  of  observation. 

'  What  do  you  think  ? '  he  asked  Mab. 

*  Nearer ! '  she  answered. 

Martin  called  to  the  captain:  'They  could  hear  your 
whistle  from  here.' 

'  Much  notice  she'd  take  of  it,'  was  the  reply. 

*  No  way  of  signalling  ? ' 
'No.' 

*  We're  overhauling  her.' 

'  She's  going  half-speed.  As  soon  as  the  pilot's  out  shell 
go  full  Now's  about  his  time  to  go.  We'll  know  where  we 
are  in  ten  minutes.' 

'  Look  I '  cried  Mab  a  minute  later. 
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Three  blue  stars,  followed  by  three  red  ones,  shone  out 
and  died  over  the  black  waters.  It  was  a  Roman  candle 
from  the  steamer,  a  signal  to  the  pilot's  cutter.  The  liner 
slowed  down ;  her  lights  grew  nearer.  The  little  tender  drove 
on,  her  whistle  blowing  frantically.  Mab's  arm  tightened  on 
Martin's;  she  had  no  stake  like  his  in  the  race,  but  her 
excitement  was  intense.  The  liner  was  going  dead  slow,  and 
they  were  overhauling  her  rapidly ;  they  could  see  moving 
figures  on  her  deck,  and  hear  the  roaring  of  the  funnels  as 
she  blew  off  steam.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness  low  down 
on  the  water,  a  light  flashed,  and  the  sails  of  the  pilot  cutter 
were  seen  for  a  moment.  As  the  piu^uer  passed  under  the 
stem  of  the  Rio  Jinto  the  pilot  slipped  over  her  side  into  the 
small  boat  that  had  been  in  tow  ready  for  him,  and  his  cry  of 
'  All  clear,  sir,'  rang  out  as  the  tender  came  alongside. 

'  Passengers  I '  shouted  her  captain. 

A  coil  of  rope,  flung  from  the  bows  of  the  tender,  rattled  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  was  caught  as  it  unwound,  and 
made  fast ;  fenders  dropped  over  the  bulwarks ;  the  gangway 
was  let  down.  A  moment  later  Martin  and  Mab  were 
standing  on  the  Rio  Tintds  deck  beside  their  little  pile  of 
luggage ;  the  tender  fell  astern ;  the  engine-room  bell  of  the 
great  steamer  rang,  and  her  outward  voyage  began. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE   WRECK   OF   THE  RIO    TINTO 

The  smoking-room  was  still  lighted,  and  a  few  young  men 
remained  on  deck,  but  most  of  the  Rio  Tintc^s  passengers  had 
retired  for  the  night  when  Martin  and  Mab  came  on  board. 
Mab  went  almost  immediately  to  her  cabin,  but  Martin,  after 
going  below  and  inspecting  his  quarters,  returned.  He  was  rest- 
less and  had  no  inclination  for  sleep.  The  sea  was  rising  fast 
before  a  south-westerly  gale ;  a  thick  driving  mist  blotted  the 
horizon  and  hid  the  shore  lights ;  now  and  then  a  larger  wave 
struck  the  bows,  and  a  sheet  of  white  spray  was  swept  across 
the  ship;  the  men  on  duty  wore  oilskins  and  sou'westers. 
Presently  the  smoking-room  lights  were  turned  out,  and  Martin 
was  the  only  passenger  left  on  deck.  He  found  a  place  of 
shelter  under  the  captain's  bridge  and  lighted  a  pipe.  Now 
that  the  excitement  of  the  chase  was  over,  he  was  able  to 
think  quietly  of  the  strange  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself.  It  was  difficult  to  realise  that  Creina  was  also  some- 
where on  the  same  ship,  perhaps  thinking  of  him.  He  dreaded 
his  first  meeting  with  her,  and  foresaw  the  shock  it  would  give 
her  to  find  that  he  was  on  board.  He  wondered  where  their 
meeting  would  be.  The  bad  weather  might  perhaps  keep  her 
in  her  cabin  the  next  day,  perhaps  not,  for  she  was  a  good 
sailor,  and  Horton  Macey  might  be  a  bad  one.  Martin 
fervently  hoped  he  might  be  ill,  and  that  Creina  would  first 
appear  alone,  but  it  was  too  much  to  count  on ;  he  prepared 
himself  to  meet  her  with  Horton  and  his  sister  also  present 
The  only  course  he  saw  open  to  him  was  to  avoid  her  as 
much  as  possible  for  awhile,  greet  her  with  as  much  indiffer- 
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ence  as  he  could  assume  before  others,  and  wait  his  oppor- 
tunity. Even  when  he  was  with  Nancy,  he  had  not  felt  her 
confidence  as  to  the  success  of  his  venture ;  now  that  he  was 
embarked  on  it,  the  difficulties  seemed  greater  than  ever ;  but, 
small  as  he  counted  his  chance  of  winning  Creina,  he  would 
not  have  exchanged  that  untried  remaining  hope  for  any  prize 
the  world  could  have  offered  him. 

In  his  present  state  of  mind  there  was  something  con- 
genial, almost  soothing  to  him,  in  the  stormy  night  It 
gladdened  him  to  feel  the  movement  of  the  great  ship  as  she 
drove  her  steady  way  outward  against  the  forces  of  the  incom- 
ing seas  j  to  watch  the  waves  leap  out  of  the  darkness  ahead, 
showing  their  white  crests  for  a  moment  in  the  ship's  lights, 
and  then  rolling  away  into  the  darkness  behind ;  and  to  hear 
the  multitudinous  sounds  of  the  sky  and  the  deep,  their 
harmony  of  tumult,  the  forlorn  note  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging, 
the  wash  and  swirl  of  the  waves  against  the  ship,  the  deep 
undemote  of  the  seas  beyond.  And  through  these  sounds 
beat  the  strong  low  rhythm  of  the  steamer's  engines,  and 
mingled  with  them  was  the  roaring  of  her  funnels,  and  above 
them,  every  now  and  then,  voices  of  men,  the  shouted  order 
and  its  echoed  response. 

It  was  a  night  when  sailors  all  round  our  coasts  were 
doing  battle  with  the  sea ;  when  even  the  great  liner,  with  its 
saloons  and  bars,  its  staff  of  cooks  and  waiters,  and  its  crowd 
of  helpless  passengers,  lost  all  its  character  of  hotel,  and  was  a 
ship — a  sea  venturer,  fitted  for  brave  work,  demanding  the 
care  of  stout  hearts  and  the  command  of  vigilant  experience. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  midnight  the  weather  became  so 
thick  that  the  engines  were  slowed  to  half-speed  and  the 
whistle  was  kept  constantly  at  work.  The  captain  remained 
on  the  bridge  and  gave  up  any  thought  of  turning  in  for  the 
night.  At  last  Martin  went  below.  He  passed  along  the 
great  empty  saloon  into  the  dimly-lighted  corridor  leading  to 
his  cabin.  The  tumult  of  winds  and  sea  was  a  distant  mur- 
mur, the  sound  of  creaking  timbers  filled  the  ship.  He 
wondered  which  cabin  was  Creina's;  it  was  still  difficult  to 
realise  that  she  was  on  board.  A  brief  inspection  of  his  own 
cabin  sent  him  away,  as  every  inch  of  its  space  was  crowded 
with  baggage,  the  air  dose,  and  two  of  the  berths  occupied  by 
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persons  ill-at-ease.  The  smoking-room  promised  more  com- 
fortable quarters  for  the  night.  He  found  the  door  on  its  lee- 
side  open,  and  after  choosing  a  comfortable  comer,  took  off 
his  overcoat  and  boots,  removed  from  his  shoulder  a  strap 
which  held  a  revolver  and  cartridges,  a  parting  present  from 
Roger  Wynkin,  and  settled  himself  for  sleep.  But  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  a  long  and  arduous  day,  sleep  refused  to  come. 
His  imagination  was  active.  Now  he  was  back  in  the  tender 
again  chasing  the  Rio  Tinto ;  now  to-morrow  had  come  and 
he  was  about  to  see  Creina.  After  awhile,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  sleep,  he  lighted  another  pipe,  wrapped  himself  up,  and 
went  on  deck  again.  There  was  no  change  in  the  weather 
except  that  the  driving  mist  seemed  thicker  than  before  and 
the  night  had  grown  cold.  Passing  on  his  way  to  the  shelter 
and  warmth  of  the  funnels  he  exchanged  greetings  with  one 
of  the  engineers  who  had  come  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  air, 
and  gladly  accepted  his  invitation  to  visit  the  engine-room. 
The  descent  of  the  steep  ladder  was  a  transition  from  tumult 
to  order,  from  the  scene  of  warring  unchained  elements,  ten 
thousand  years  old,  to  one  of  our  own  day  where  those  forces 
are  conquered  and  titanically  at  work  for  man.  The  voices  of 
the  storm  were  lost  amid  the  sounds  of  the  great  engines,  the 
recurrent  beat  of  piston  rods,  the  swinging  cylinders,  the  con- 
tinued revolution  of  the  propeller  shaft.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  was  forgotten  in  that  bright  enchanted  cavern,  where  the 
polished  metal  of  the  moving  machinery  glanced  in  the  electric 
light,  where  little  stars  of  green  and  gold  trembled  about  the 
dynamos;  and,  in  the  inner  cavern  beyond  the  iron  doors, 
the  flare  of  the  row  of  boiler  fires  shone  red  on  the  bare 
breasts  and  shoulders  of  the  stokers.  Every  one  worked  in 
silence.  Here  a  man  stood  on  one  of  the  gratings  with  oil- 
can in  hand  waiting  to  oil  a  bearing  at  a  point  in  its  revolution. 
Another  was  watching  the  feed-pumps,  another  the  dynamos, 
all  absorbed  in  their  occupations.  The  chief  engineer  himself 
was  on  duty,  and  every  now  and  then  threw  a  half-unconscious 
glance  at  the  indicator,  which  still  stood  at  half- speed. 
Martin  had  been  below  about  half  an  hour  when  the  engine- 
room  bell  rang  out  with  startling  suddenness.  The  chief 
engineer  sprang  to  his  lever  and  every  eye  was  on  the  indi- 
cator.    It  read,   'Full  speed  astern.'     He  understood   that 
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nothing  but  imminent  danger  could  have  given  rise  to  such 
an  order.  He  was  about  to  go  on  deck  and  find  out  what 
was  wrong  when  a  tremendous  shock  threw  him  against 
the  side  of  the  ship.  It  was  followed  a  moment  after  by  a 
second.  There  was  a  jarring  vibration  in  the  machineiy, 
the  glasses  of  the  boiler  gauges  were  smashed,  all  the  lights 
were  instantly  extinguished.  A  couple  of  little  oil  lamps,  used 
for  inspecting  the  propeller  shaft  and  other  dark  places 
twinkled  in  the  darkness.  A  man  fixed  one  of  them  so  that 
its  light  should  fall  on  the  indicator;  others  were  hastily 
produced  The  chief  engineer  remained  motionless  at  the 
lever;  the  electric  engineer  was  on  his  knees  beside  his 
dynamo  engine,  trying  to  ascertain  what  had  gone  wrong. 
Not  a  man  left  his  post. 

Martin  sprang  up  the  ladder  and  reached  the  deck.  The 
lights  were  out  There  was  a  confusion  of  voices.  Orders 
were  being  roared  from  the  bridge,  passed  back  through  the 
ship,  answered.  Close  on  the  port  bow,  slowly  swinging  away, 
he  saw  the  black  bulk  of  the  steamer  that  had  struck  the  Rio 
Tinto,  He  heard  the  engine-room  bell  ring  again,  caught 
the  words,  'water-tight  compartments,'  and  eager  to  be  of 
service  iif  possible  joined  a  gang  of  sailors  running  aft  led  by 
one  of  the  officers.  The  next  moment  he  understood  that 
the  boat's  crews  were  being  mustered  to  their  stations.  What 
had  happened  was  known:  the  Rio  Tinto  had  been  struck 
amidships  and  the  sea  was  pouring  into  her.  What  was  going 
to  happen  was  unknown,  and  the  darkness  added  terrors  to  the 
uncertainty.  It  was  a  wonder  that  so  much  order  prevailed, 
and  that  men  found  their  appointed  places.  With  a  full 
recognition  of  the  imminent  danger,  Martin's  first  thought  was 
of  Creina  and  Mab.  At  the  head  of  the  companion  leading 
to  the  saloon  he  saw  a  dense  mass  of  surging  figures.  He 
tried  to  pass  through  them,  but  it  was  impossible.  Others 
were  forcing  their  way  up  from  below — half-clad  passengers, 
calling  for  information,  crying  for  help,  bewildered  and 
frightened  in  the  darkness.  The  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  sea 
was  louder  than  ever,  great  waves  broke  over  the  bows,  and 
the  lower  decks  were  flooded  with  water  that  washed  backwards 
and  forwards  as  the  ship  rolled.  One  by  one  lights  began  to 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  lanterns  and  improvised 
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torches ;  and  suddenly  a  blue  light,  a  signal  of  distress,  flared 
out  and  showed  dark  forms  of  men,  some  on  the  decks,  others 
hanging  out  on  the  davits  preparing  to  lower  the  boats.  It 
fell  for  a  moment  on  the  faces  of  the  throng  of  passengers 
crowded  about  the  saloon  entrance ;  it  showed  another  dim 
mass  aft  on  the  second-class  passengers'  deck.  Martin  scanned 
every  face.  He  caught  sight  of  Horton  Macey's,  pale  and 
terror-stricken,  but  neither  Creina  nor  Mab  were  to  be  seen. 
Again  he  attempted  to  get  through  to  the  cabin,  and  failing, 
remembered  that  there  was  another  entrance  from  the  lower 
deck. 

At  this  moment  the  captain  came  down  to  the  passengers 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  diem  :  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said  quietly, 
'there  is  no  immediate  danger,  but  the  boats  are  being  got 
ready  in  case  of  emergency.  Get  every  one  out  of  the  cabins 
on  to  the  main  deck.  Tell  the  ladies  not  to  be  alarmed.  If 
the  worst  comes  I'll  put  you  ashore  safely  if  you  keep  your 
heads  and  do  what  you  are  told.'  He  had  no  time  to  waste 
in  unnecessary  words,  for  he  had  instant  work  on  hand.  Such 
examination  as  it  had  been  possible  to  make  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  ship  had  convinced  him  that  she  was  doomed. 
The  pumps  made  no  headway  against  the  inflowing  water,  and 
already  there  was  a  list  a-port  sufficiently  marked  to  tell  its 
story  to  an  experienced  eye.  No  more  desperate  order  was 
ever  given  by  a  ship's  commander  than  his  'Hard  to  star- 
board,' which  meant  that  he  was  running  the  Rio  Tinto  for 
the  shore  or  shallow  water.  It  was  followed  by  one  to  the 
engine-room  for  the  raking  out  of  the  fires  so  as  to  minimise 
risk  of  explosion  if  the  water  reached  the  boilers.  Signal 
lights  continued  to  burn  on  the  steamer  that  had  run  them 
down.  She  had  remained  close  by  till  now,  ready  perhaps  to 
give  the  assistance  of  her  boats  if  needed,  but  she  made  no 
attempt  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Rio  Tinto  shorewards. 

The  captain's  words  did  something  to  quiet  the  passengers ; 
they  gave  Martin  a  fuller  sense  of  the  danger.  Holding  on 
by  rail  and  rope  he  reached  the  lower  deck  and  found  his 
way  into  the  saloon.  The  only  light  came  from  a  lantern 
which  had  been  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  companion.  Sea-water 
was  washing  about  over  the  floor ;  the  doors  of  empty  cabins 
were  banging  as  the  ship  rolled;  others  were  closed.     The 
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ship's  doctor,  carrying  a  lamp  and  shouting,  '  All  passengers 
on  deck  I '  ran  against  him. 

'If  you  are  going  up  yourself,  give  me  your  lamp,'  said 
liilartin,  grasping  his  arm,  and  the  doctor  relinquished  it 
without  a  protest 

Then  Martin  began  an  eager,  rapid  exploration  of  the 
cabins.  In  one  of  them  he  found  a  man  lying  helpless  in 
drunken  sleep;  he  shook  him  out  of  his  berth  and  ran  on. 
In  another  cabin  a  man  dying  of  consumption  was  in  his 
berth;  his  wife  was  beside  him  holding  his  hand*  Martin 
spoke  a  hurried  word  of  warning. 

'  He  can't  move,'  said  the  lady. 

*  I  will  come  back  for  him  in  five  minutes  and  carry  him 
up,'  said  Martin. 

'  It  will  kill  him  to  go  on  deck,'  was  the  reply.  '  We  will 
wait  here.' 

All  the  other  cabins  were  empty.  He  hastened  back  for 
the  deck  by  way  of  the  companion  stairs,  now  no  longer 
blocked.  The  main  deck  was  densely  crowded,  the  numbers 
having  been  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  second 
cabin  and  steerage  passengers.  As  yet  there  was  no  actual 
panic  or  demoralisation  among  them,  but  there  was  great 
confusion  in  the  darkness.  Men  separated  from  their  wives 
and  children  were  calling  the  names  of  those  they  sought. 
There  were  cries  of  women  and  children,  half-clothed,  bare- 
footed, wedged  in  among  strangers,  drenched  with  spray. 
There  was  constant  pressure  from  those  behind,  and  as  the 
ship  rolled  those  in  front  were  driven  against  the  rails. 

Again  the  signal  lights  flared  out  and  showed  the  mass  of 
faces.  Among  those  in  the  rear  ranks  of  the  crowd  Martin 
discerned  Mab.  He  made  his  way  to  her  and  drew  her  back. 
She  gave  a  cry  of  joy  as  she  saw  him,  and  as  her  hand  clasped 
in  his  all  her  fear  departed.  It  was  impossible  to  get  through 
the  lines  of  people  between  them  and  the  boats,  so  Martin 
took  her  round  through  the  saloon  and  out  on  the  lower  deck 
by  the  way  he  had  entered.  Holding  her  firmly  he  fought 
against  the  blinding  spray  back  to  the  hurricane  deck  and 
placed  her  in  a  sheltered  comer  under  one  of  the  deck  houses. 
They  were  now  in  advance  of  the  crowd.  A  boat  was  swung 
ready  for  lowering  just  in  front  of  them ;  the  ship  was  steam- 
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ing  dead  slow ;  a  sounding  was  being  taken.  The  man  sent 
his  lead  swinging  into  the  wild  waters  and  drew  in  his  line. 
His  voice  rang  out  steadily,  as  if  he  had  been  coming  into 
port,  ^  By  the  deep^ftve,* 

A  report  that  the  water  was  coming  into  the  engine-room 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  engineers  and  stokers  were 
sent  on  deck  and  the  order  given  for  lowering  the  first  boat. 
The  steamer  was  sinking  fast.  The  captain  came  down  from 
the  bridge  and  again  said  a  few  words  to  the  passengers, 
begging  them  to  keep  order  and  see  the  women  and  children 
quietly  passed  to  the  front.  His  words  were  of  little  avail ; 
there  was  wild  confusion  among  the  passengers,  and  the  officers 
had  no  time  just  then  to  devote  to  their  regulation.  Each 
had  a  hero's  work  on  hand,  and  was  occupied  with  the  launch 
of  the  boat  in  his  command. 

The  lifeboat,  under  the  charge  of  the  first  officer,  was  the 
first  lowered.  He  and  his  crew  of  eight  had  climbed  into  her 
on  the  davits.  '  Lower  away,'  he  cried ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
boat  touched  the  water  and  was  swinging  alongside  the  steamer, 
now  almost  out  of  sight  under  the  ship's  side,  now  sweeping 
away  to  the  limits  of  her  ropes,  now  lifted  on  a  wave  to  the 
level  of  the  decks  and  crushed  in  against  the  fenders.  The 
sight  of  the  surging  seas  and  the  helpless  boat  was  enough  to 
make  even  men  hesitate  to  leave  the  ship.  Women  and 
children  had  to  be  dragged  up  and  were  literally  thrown  into 
the  lifeboat  as  she  rose  on  successive  waves.  She  was  more 
than  full  when  her  officer  shoved  off  from  the  steamer.  The 
crews  of  the  other  boats  gave  her  a  cheer,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  her  as  she  was  swept  away  shoreward  on  a  great 
wave.  For  a  minute  her  light  was  visible  at  intervals :  then  it 
was  lost  in  the  stormy  wilderness. 

The  laimch  of  die  lifeboat  without  swamping  or  other 
immediate  accident  gave  some  confidence  to  die  passengers, 
and  there  was  a  danger  of  overcrowding  on  the  next  boat,  the 
cutter.  Two  or  three  men  jumped  in  at  the  last  moment  as 
she  was  pushing  off,  and  one  failed  to  reach  her  and  was  carried 
away.  And  now  with  the  knowledge  that  the  ship  was  sinking 
the  excitement  amongst  those  who  were  waiting  for  their  turn 
in  the  boats  became  unbearable,  and  the  dreadful  fact,  known 
to  the  captain  and  the  officers,  that  there  were  not  enough 
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boats  to  take  off  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company — ^for  some 
of  those  on  the  port-side  could  not  be  launched — ^seemed  to 
have  been  guessed  among  the  passengers.  Who  was  to  be 
taken  ?  who  left  ? 

Martin  had  endeavoured  to  put  Mab  into  the  lifeboat,  but 
she  had  refused  to  leave  him.  He  had  insisted  and  carried 
her  to  the  ship's  side,  but  she  had  dung  to  him  and  he  found 
it  impossible  to  put  her  on  board.  His  eyes  had  eagerly 
sought  the  faces  of  every  one  who  had  gone.  Creina  had 
not  been  among  them. 

One  of  the  available  boats  left  was  being  lowered,  and  the 
crowd  pressed  forward ;  there  were  still  many  women  and  some 
children  among  them,  but  men  were  beginning  to  force  their 
way  to  the  front.  The  captain,  who  had  been  thrown  on  the 
deck  and  stunned  by  a  wave,  was  being  lifted  into  the  boat  by 
two  men ;  a  young  officer  was  doing  what  he  could  to  keep 
order  among  the  passengers  and  get  the  remaining  women  and 
children  extricated,  but  the  task  was  too  much  for  him ;  he 
was  confronted  with  those  who  no  longer  thought  of  anything 
but  their  own  safety. 

The  occasion  divided  that  company  into  two  groups — those 
who  were  men  and  those  who  were  not.  There  were  persons 
of  brave  air  who  had  passed  all  their  lives  among  others  with 
approval  and  now  showed  themselves  no  better  than  whipped 
curs ;  there  were  men  of  little  account  who  had  been  over- 
looked in  smoking-room  and  drawing-room  and  were  now 
ready  to  meet  their  fate  with  fortitude  and  to  think  of  others 
before  themselves.  We  do  not  test  men's  spirits  in  our  daily 
intercourse  of  modem  life;  we  do  not  know  them.  Their 
wits,  their  manners  we  know,  not  their  manhood.  It  is  the 
hour  of  danger  and  trial  that  brings  revelation.  Here,  now, 
were  the  good  and  evil  branded :  there  were  men  and  mice, 
gentlemen  and  cads. 

Some  dozen  or  more  women  and  children  brought  from  the 
steerage,  and  a  few  ladies,  among  them  Creina  and  Ivy  Macey, 
who  had  had  no  friend  to  help  them  before,  were  being  dragged 
forward  by  some  of  the  men  who  deserved  the  name,  while 
their  progress  was  being  impeded  by  some  of  those  who  were 
struggling  themselves  to  get  to  the  boat  Martin  caught  sight 
of  Creina.     He  could  not  get  to  her,  but  he  threw  all  his 
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Strength  into  an  attempt  to  resist  the  pressure  from  one  side 
which  threatened  to  bar  the  passage  of  her  and  the  other  women. 

'  Back  there  I '  he  shouted,  '  back  for  a  minute  and  let  the 
women  out' 

The  pressure  yielded  for  a  moment  Creina  and  her 
companions  were  nearly  freed,  but  a  moment  later  there  was 
a  fresh  rush  from  the  side  and  rear.  The  whole  crowd  was 
borne  forward  and  was  wedged  close  against  the  ship's  side  at 
the  point  where  the  lowered  boat  was  waiting  to  take  its  pas- 
sengers. Creina  was  near  the  front,  almost  in  Martin's  reach. 
A  timely  roll  of  the  ship  lessened  the  forward  pressure,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  and  the  others  would  have  been  put  on 
board  the  boat,  when  a  new  and  more  determined  rush  than 
any  before  was  made  from  the  side.  A  man,  mad  with  fear, 
thrust  his  brutal  way  to  the  front,  followed  by  others.  '  Every 
one  for  himself ! '  he  shouted.  Immediately  behind  him  was 
Horton  Macey,  his  face  distorted  with  fear. 

In  forcing  his  way  forwards  Horton's  elbow  actually  struck 
the  face  of  a  woman  he  was  passing.  She  was  next  to  Creina 
and  Creina  saw  it  He  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  both 
her  and  his  sister  in  his  panic 

The  young  officer  had  given  up  the  attempt  of  trjong  to 
get  the  women  on  board  and  was  prepared  to  take  those  who 
came  first,  but  Martin  was  determined  to  prevent  a  single  man 
from  reaching  the  boat  till  Creina  and  her  poor  comrades  were 
safely  placed  there. 

'  Back,  you  hoimd ! '  he  cried  to  the  man  who  led  the  rush, 
and  the  blow  he  struck  him  stopped  him  for  a  moment. 
Suddenly  Martin  bethought  him  of  Roger  Wynkin's  revolver 
which  was  in  its  leather  case  over  his  shoulder.  He  snatched 
it  out  and  put  in  a  couple  of  cartridges. 

Behind  the  man  who  led  the  rush  were  others  as  demented 
and  brutalised  by  panic  as  himself.  Once  more  he  came 
forward  and  the  others  followed  him. 

*  Women  be  damned ! '  he  cried  *  We Ve  waited  our  turn 
long  enough.     Out  of  the  way.' 

Martin  stood  by  the  open  rail  through  which  the  embark- 
ation was  being  made.  He  raised  his  revolver  and  said  coolly : 
'  If  any  man  comes  further  until  the  women  are  off  I  shall 
shoot  him.' 
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The  words  produced  no  effect  on  the  man  in  front;  he 
was  mad ;  those  behind  him  were  mad.  There  was  nothing 
so  terrible  that  night  in  the  storm  as  that  hideous  manifestation 
of  human  fear  of  death.  Martin  was  as  good  as  his  word,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  in  an  emergency.  He  pulled  the 
trigger ;  there  was  a  click  without  result,  the  cartridge  had  not 
reached  its  place,  but  another  was  followed  by  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  revolver  and  the  man  fell  on  the  deck.  It  was  a 
desperate  act,  but  it  was  deliberately  done,  and  nothing  less 
would  have  availed.  The  gang  of  brutalised  men  fighting 
their  way  past  the  women  stood  startled  and  fell  back.  Others 
seized  die  moment  to  bring  out  the  women.  Martin  lifted 
Creina  forward  himself.  Her  arms  tightened  round  his  neck 
but  he  disengaged  them. 

*  Now,  jump  the  moment  I  give  the  word,'  he  said. 

She  tried  to  speak  to  him  but  could  not.  The  next 
moment  she  sprang  into  the  boat  at  his  word. 

Martin  remained  at  the  rail,  revolver  in  hand,  until  the  last 
of  the  women  and  children  were  in  the  boat — ^all  except  Mab. 
She  was  standing  where  he  had  left  her,  holding  a  deck-house 
rail.  He  ran  to  her  and  lifted  her  in  his  arms.  In  his  few 
moments  of  absence  a  number  of  men,  Horton  Macey  among 
them,  had  jumped  into  the  boat,  which  was  now  almost  full. 
s  At  the  cry  of  '  One  more  lady,'  a  way  was  made  for  Martin 
and  Mab.  He  gave  her  the  same  instructions  as  he  had  made 
Creina  obey. 

'Are  you  coming  too?'  she  asked,  clasping  him  tightly. 
Three  more  men  jumped  on  board. 

'  Shove  off;  we're  full  Quick !  Pass  down  the  lady,'  came 
from  the  boat. 

'  Are  you  coming  ? '  Mab  repeated,  as  Martin  tried  to  dis- 
engage her  arms  and  implored  her  to  do  as  he  told  her.  '  I 
shall  go  with  you  or  stay  with  you.' 

Two  more  men  sprang  into  the  boat  and  she  was  shoved 
off.  Martin  watched  her  intently  for  the  moments  during 
which  she  could  be  seen  labouring  heavy-laden  in  the  danger- 
ous sea.  He  forgot  everything  else  then  in  his  anxiety  for 
Creina's  safety. 

One  other  boat  remained,  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
carry  half  the  number  of  men  still  on  board.     It  was  certain 
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that  the  steamer  would  not  live  much  longer.  She  had  now  a 
tremendous  list,  and  the  waves  were  breaking  over  her  stem. 
There  was  a  rush  for  the  boat ;  she  was  full  almost  as  soon  as 
she  touched  the  water,  and  man  after  man  still  continued  to 
jump  into  her.  The  order  to  shove  off  was  given  too  late. 
A  wave  struck  her  as  her  bow  swung  roimd,  and  she  filled  and 
sank.  A  few  cries  rose  above  the  sounds  of  the  storm,  a  few 
struggling  forms  were  seen  in  the  water,  and  the  green  star- 
board light  of  the  steamer  which  was  still  burning  fell  for 
a  moment  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  over  which  a  man  holding 
an  oar  was  being  carried  Then  nothing  but  darkness  and 
suiging  sea. 

About  twenty  persons  remained  on  the  sinking  steamer  with 
no  means  of  escape.  A  few  of  these  were  passengers,  the 
majority  sailors  who  belonged  to  the  crews  of  the  useless 
boats,  firemen  and  engineers.  There  remained  the  hope  that 
the  boats  which  had  got  away  might  reach  the  shore  in  safety, 
and  that  one  of  them  might  return  to  take  them  off  before  the 
ship  sank,  or  possibly  boats  might  come  from  the  steamer  that 
had  run  them  down.  After  minutes  of  dreadful  inactivity  it 
was  seen  that  the  ship  was  settling  down  rapidly.  A  cry  of 
'  to  the  rigging '  from  one  of  the  sailors  did  not  come  too  soon. 
Half  a  dozen  men  sprang  into  the  mainmast  ratlines ;  the  rest 
went  forward.  Every  wave  was  breaking  over  the  ship,  and  it 
was  no  easy  task,  especially  for  Martin  with  Mab  to  look  after, 
to  reach  the  foremast.  One  of  the  men  helped  him  by  peril- 
ous steps  up  the  rope-ladder.  It  was  a  wild  ejrrie,  high 
,  above  the  seas,  but  exposed  to  the  fierce  fury  of  the  wind. 
Some  of  the  sailors  began  immediately  to  lash  themselves  to 
the  rigging,  and  while  the  man  nearest  to  him  held  Mab, 
Martin  made  use  of  the  leather  strap  of  his  revolver  to 
secure  her.  She  said  nothing  and  showed  no  outward  sign 
of  fear,  but  she  was  trembling  with  cold,  dazed  and  &int 
They  had  gone  to  the  rigging  none  too  soon.  A  few  minutes 
after  they  had  left  the  deck  the  steamer  went  down.  The 
bows  rose  into  the  air,  the  foremast  was  thrown  backwards 
with  a  jerk  which  flung  two  men  overboard.  Then  beneath 
a  whirlpool  of  seething  water  the  stem  of  the  steamer  dis- 
appeared, a  column  of  steam  roared  up  the  funnels,  there 
came  a  shock  as  though  rocks  had  been  struck,  a  quick  jarring 
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lurch  to  starboard,  a  trembling  which  reached  the  rigging 
like  an  electric  vibration,  and  a  slow,  long  easy  downward 
motion  like  the  fall  of  a  swing.  The  Rio  Tinto  had  sunk  in 
six  fathoms ;  and  nothing  but  the  masts,  the  smoke  stacks, 
the  top  of  the  deck-houses,  and  the  rail  of  the  captain's  bridge 
remained  above  water. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  she  foundered. 
About  the  same  time  the  first  of  the  boats  was  being  dragged 
up  in  safety  on  the  beach  of  a  little  Dorsetshire  coast  village. 
The  other  boats  had  reached  smooth  water  under  the  shelter  of 
a  headland,  and  were  in  a  good  way  towards  safety.  On  the 
dark  road  along  the  shore  the  captain  of  the  coastguard,  who 
had  seen  the  Rio  Tintds  signal,  was  galloping  his  horse  furi- 
ously to  the  nearest  lifeboat  station,  three  miles  away,  with 
tidings  of  the  distressed  ship. 

All  along  the  coast  in  fishing  village  and  seaport  the  sound 
of  the  gale  kept  many  eyes  unclosed,  filled  many  a  heart  with 
anxiety.  Inland  by  sheltered  towns  and  woodland  villages  its 
voice  had  no  alarms;  those  who  woke  at  night  and  heard 
it  turned  to  sleep  again  with  a  sense  of  security  and  comfort, 
and  even  the  &rm- labourers  starting  to  their  early  duties 
gave  it  little  heed. 

Fourteen  men  had  found  safety  in  the  foremast  rigging  and 
the  other  six  in  the  mainmast  They  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
waves,  but  buffeted  by  the  wind  and  drenched  with  rain  and 
spray.  Those  who  had  no  means  of  lashing  themselves  clung 
to  the  ropes  with  hands  becoming  numbed  with  cold.  Their 
only  hope  was  that  a  boat  would  be  sent  to  rescue  them  before 
their  endurance  foiled.  Until  now  Martin  had  not  noticed 
how  scantily  Mab  was  clothed.  She  was  barefooted,  and  had 
only  a  dressing-gown  on  over  her  nightdress.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sailor  who  was  next  him  in  the  rigging,  he 
succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  getting  off  his  overcoat  and 
putting  it  round  her  shoulders,  and  then  winding  one  arm 
through  the  ladder  ropes,  he  held  her  as  close  to  him  as 
he  could  in  the  hope  of  giving  her  some  protection  from  the 
cold.  About  himself  he  was  indifferent ;  of  Creina's  safety 
he  no  longer  thought;  Mab  claimed  all  his  attention;  to 
save  her  from  death  was  the  one  thing  worth  hoping  for.  He 
spoke  words   of  love  and  encouragement  to  her,  and   she 
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answered  him  happily  in  spite  of  her  suffering ;  but  it  was  not 
her  spirit  that  needed  staying — she  had  a  brave  heart,  and 
with  his  arms  about  her  it  grew  braver — but  her  vitality  was 
failing,  and  the  suffering  and  exposure,  which  were  putting  a 
cruel  strain  on  the  endurance  of  the  strong  men  about  her, 
were  more  than  she  could  bear  much  longer. 

Never  to  men  did  the  minutes  pass  more  slowly,  never  was 
waiting  a  greater  torture,  never  was  dawn  of  day  more  fer- 
vently looked  for  than  to  those  who  hung  that  night  in  the 
rigging  of  the  foundered  steamer.  And  in  their  wretched 
plight  they  showed  themselves  gallant  men.  One  of  the 
sailors  proposed  a  song  to  cheer  up  the  young  lady,  naming  a 
tuneful  comrade  who  was  higher  up  in  the  rigging.  His  sug- 
gestion met  with  a  ready  response,  and  out  came  a  sea-chanty 
in  which  almost  every  one  joined — 

*  Away  to  Rio, 
Away  to  Rio, 
WeVe  spent  all  our  pay  and  it's  time  to  sail  away. 
And  we're  off  to  Rio  Grand^.' 

Haphazard  words  accustomed  to  be  used  lightheartedly 
at  the  halyards,  but  it  was  a  fine  swinging  tune,  and  its  singing 
did  them  good.  Then  they  would  have  another,  and  far- 
away memories  of  the  Pegasus  and  his  boyhood  came  to 
Martin  as  he  heard  the  familiar  words — 

*The  times  are  bad  and  the  wages  are  low, 

Leave  her,  Johnnie,  leave  her ; 
We  scrubbed  the  decks  in  the  watch  below. 
And  it's  time  for  us  to  leave  her. 

'  And  east,  nor'-east  is  the  course  well  steer, 

Leave  her,  Johnnie,  leave  her  ; 
We'll  soon  be  home  when  we  sight  Cape  Gear, 
And  it's  time  for  us  to  leave  her.' 

The  hearty  voices  rose  for  a  minute  above  the  storm,  and 
when  they  ceased,  the  wild  dirge  of  the  wind  in  the  shrouds 
and  the  ceaseless  wash  of  the  waves  over  the  ship  grew  sadder 
in  their  ears  than  before. 

Mab's  strength  was  fast  going,  and  she  was  becoming 
drowsy  with  exhaustion.  Martin  chafed  her  limbs  with  his 
disengaged  hand,  but  he  was  himself  almost  benumbed  with 
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cold  and  wet  Feeling  the  insecurity  of  his  own  hold  on  the 
ropes,  he  got  his  sailor  friend  to  bind  his  arm  tightly  with 
a  handkerchief  to  the  ladder ;  the  next  moment  a  man  below 
him  dropped  on  the  deck  and  was  washed  away.  He  would 
have  exchanged  his  own  chance  of  being  saved  for  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  brandy  for  Mab.  Not  a  man  among  them  had 
any,  or  it  would  have  been  gladly  given. 

Another  half-hour  of  suffering,  which  tested  almost  to  the 
limits  of  endurance  the  strength  of  the  toughest  sailor  among 
them,  followed.  The  wind  had  shifted  to  the  north-west ;  the 
mist  had  cleared ;  but  the  sharp  squalls  of  cold  rain  which 
followed  struck  them  like  whips.  The  poor  fellows  were 
losing  hope  and  were  becoming  unnerved  by  pain.  Groans  and 
curses  were  heard.  One  man  lost  his  reason  and  plunged  head- 
long overboard.  Mab  was  almost  unconscious  and  lay  with  her 
head  on  Martin's  shoulder.  And  now  there  was  a  break  in  the 
clouds  to  windward,  and  a  star  shone  in  a  rift  of  pale  sky,  and 
presently  the  gray  light  of  dawn  b^an  to  spread  on  the  weary 
wilderness  of  sea.  It  brought  some  glimmering  of  hope  with 
it  Martin  made  another  effort  to  restore  Mab's  circulation 
by  chafing  her  limbs.  He  tried  to  arouse  her  by  words  ol 
hope,  telling  her  that  it  would  soon  be  daylight,  and  they 
would  not  have  to  wait  much  longer. 

She  knew  his  voice  and  kissed  him,  but  did  not  speak ; 
nor,  when  shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  shout  of  '  the  life- 
boat,' from  one  of  the  men  aloft,  did  the  good  news  reach  her 
understanding. 

A  feeble  cheer  was  raised  in  the  rigging  as  the  red  sails 
of  the  lifeboat  were  discerned.  She  was  cleaving  her  way 
through  the  great  waves  with  reefed  mizen  and  double-reefed 
storm-foresail,  and  beat  up  to  windward  of  the  sunken  steamer. 
To  come  alongside  at  once  was  impossible,  and  all  the  experi- 
ence of  the  lifeboat  coxwain  and  the  courage  of  hb  men  was 
tested  in  the  work  of  rescue.  Having  reached  a  point  a  few 
himdred  yards  to  windward,  the  word  was  given  to  let  go 
the  anchor  and  haul  down  the  foresail.  The  anchor  gripped, 
the  rope  cable  was  paid  out,  and  the  boat  drifted,  head  to  sea, 
steadily  back  towards  its  goal.  At  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  foremast  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  cable; 
and  as  she  rode  the  mountainous  waves  had  to  steer  as  though 
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she  were  unanchored.  One  of  the  men,  lashed  to  prevent  his 
being  carried  overboard,  stood  by  the  gunwale  with  a  leaded 
rope  in  hand  and  swung  it  high  up  into  the  rigging  of  the 
steamer.  It  was  not  caught,  and  a  second  and  a  third  attempt 
failed  also.  The  poor  fellows  were  numbed  and  almost  power- 
less. The  strain  on  the  lifeboat  cable  was  as  much  as  it  could 
stand.  If  it  broke  or  the  anchor  slipped  the  boat  would 
be  hurled  against  the  mast  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and 
one  of  the  lifeboat's  men  did  one  of  the  gallant  things  which, 
though  seldom  heard  of,  are  not  rare  in  the  annals  of  these  heroic 
crews.  Fastening  a  rope  round  his  waist  he  jumped  over- 
board and  swam  to  the  steamer.  Fighting  his  way  through 
the  sea  he  reached  the  rigging  and  hauled  himself  up.  A 
stout  rope  was  fastened  to  the  line  he  carried,  and  this  he  made 
fast  A  hearty  cheer  from  his  comrades  in  the  boat  greeted 
his  achievement.  It  was  faintly  echoed  by  the  poor  creatures 
on  the  mast,  who  saw  deliverance  at  hand.  One  by  one, 
giddy  and  almost  helpless,  they  were  with  difficulty  slung 
down  the  rope  from  the  rigging  to  the  boat,  Mab  and  one  or 
two  of  the  others  who  were  too  weak  to  move  being  carried  in 
the  arms  of  the  lifeboat's  men.  Four  men  remained  on  the 
mainmast  rigging,  and  they  were  also  safely  taken  off.  Then 
the  foresail  was  set,  the  boat  was  steered  clear,  with  an  axe  the 
rope  cable  was  cut,  and  it  was  away  for  home !  The  rescued 
men  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  lifeboat  in  a  state  of  prostration, 
brandy  was  served  out,  and  the  heavenly  prospect  of  hot  baths 
and  warm  blankets  in  half  an  hour  held  out  to  them. 

Mab  lay  still  in  Martin's  arms.  Some  dry  rugs  had  been 
produced  from  a  locker,  and  in  one  of  them  she  was  wrapped ; 
his  efforts  to  make  her  swallow  brandy  had  been  in  vain. 

As  they  neared  the  shore  there  was  a  break  in  the  driving 
clouds  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  rested  on  the  wild  sea.  The 
sunlight  fell  golden  for  a  moment  on  Mab's  beautiful  hair. 
Martin  made  an  attempt  to  arouse  her.  He  raised  her  head 
gently  and  called  her  by  her  name.  But  poor  Mab  had  come 
to  the  end  of  her  journey  to  the  '  Happy  Country.' 


CHAPTER   XLV 

VALE,  DULCISSIME 

The  rescued  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Rio  Tinto  were 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fishing  village 
near  which  the  boats  had  been  safely  run  ashore.  They  were 
distributed  among  the  different  houses,  fires  were  kindled, 
beds  prepared,  and  nothing  that  their  kind  and  simple  hosts 
could  think  of  for  their  comfort  was  left  undone.  Horton 
Macey  was  taken  to  one  house,  Creina  and  Ivy  to  another. 
They  had  come  ashore  in  the  same  boat  without  his  knowing 
it,  and  though  Creina  had  seen  him  jump  in,  she  had  made  no 
sign  to  him,  and  on  reaching  the  shore  let  him  go  his  way 
without  attempting  to  find  him.  He,  after  a  strong  dose  of 
hot  spirits  and  a  change  of  clothing,  felt  an  inclination  to  give 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  preservation,  but  as  a  glow  of  com- 
fort stole  over  his  body  a  feeling  of  discomfort  began  to  grow 
in  his  mind.  He  remembered  Creina  and  his  sister  and 
became  alarmed  for  their  safety  and  ashamed  of  himself  for 
having  neglected  them.  He  had  a  dim  recollection  of  having 
caught  sight  of  them  in  the  crowd  behind  him  as  he  was 
forcing  his  way  to  the  boat,  but  of  this  he  could  not  be 
certain.  Now  he  felt  capable  of  valiant  deeds  and,  instead  of 
occupying  the  warm  bed  offered,  sallied  out  in  the  hope  of 
tidings  of  his  dear  ones.  He  called  at  one  or  two  of  the 
houses  without  discovering  them  and,  hearing  at  the  inn  that 
all  the  women  and  children  had  been  brought  ashore,  and 
that  the  lifeboat  had  gone  out  for  the  men  left  behind,  he 
decided  to  return  to  his  quarters  and  wait  until  the  morning. 
Creina  and  Ivy  Macey  were  both  almost  overcome  with 
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exhaustion.  Ivy  went  to  bed  almost  at  once,  but  Creina  was 
too  restless  and  excited  to  follow  her  example.  The  daughter 
of  the  fisherman  in  whose  house  they  had  found  shelter  gave 
her  a  change  of  clothing,  and  yielded  to  her  entreaties  to 
accompany  her  back  to  the  shore  for  news  of  the  other  boat. 
On  the  little  dimly-lighted  pier  were  a  group  of  men,  one  or 
two  of  the  Rio  Tintds  rescued  crew  among  them.  'There 
were  too  many  left  for  the  last  boat,'  Creina  heard  one  say. 
'Likely  enough  she  got  overcrowded  and  swamped.'  'The 
lifeboat's  the  only  chance  for  any  poor  chaps  who  stuck  to 
the  ship.     She's  away  by  now,'  said  another. 

The  terrors  she  had  gone  through  in  the  sinking  ship  were 
as  nothing  to  the  tortures  of  suspense  which  she  now  had  to 
endure.  She  was  unable  to  think,  almost  unable  to  pray. 
She  was  possessed  by  a  passionate  r^;ret  that  she  had  left 
Martin,  by  a  hopeless  longing  to  be  with  him,  to  die  with 
him  if  he  had  to  die.  Here  was  she,  safe  \  and  the  contempt- 
ible man  for  whose  sake  she  had  rejected  him,  was  safe ;  and 
he,  her  brave  knight,  her  hero,  her  true  love,  was  out  there  in 
peril  in  that  dark  wilderness.  For  more  than  an  hour  she 
walked  to  and  fro  on  the  beach  beside  the  pier.  The  heart  of 
her  humble  companion  was  touched  by  her  distress ;  she  was 
united  by  a  bond  of  sisterhood  with  the  yoimg  lady  whose 
hand  clasped  hers;  she  spoke  hopeful  words  for  which 
Creina  was  grateful,  though  they  gave  her  little  comfort  At 
last  with  the  gray  light  of  dawn  came  tidings  of  the  foundered 
steamer,  the  men  clinging  to  her  rigging,  and  the  lifeboat  on 
her  way  to  the  rescue.  The  news  spread,  and  with  the  grow- 
ing daylight  the  crowd  on  the  beach  beside  the  pier  increased. 
The  half-hour  that  followed  was  one  of  intense  excitement  to 
every  one.  To  Creina  it  was  as  a  period  of  time  which  had 
no  measure — a  prolonged  unrealisable  moment  When  at  last 
the  red  sails  of  the  lifeboat  were  seen  nearing  the  shore  she 
stood  unable  to  move  or  speak,  gazing  at  the  scene  as  though 
she  were  in  the  bonds  of  a  dream,  hearing  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd  as  though  they  belonged  to  a  memory  of  the  past  As 
the  sails  of  the  lifeboat  were  hauled  down  and  she  was  run 
up  on  the  shingle  a  ringing  cheer  greeted  her.  Creina's  com- 
panion led  her  forward  until  they  were  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  beached  boat. 
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The  cry  of  Creina's  heart  as  she  saw  Martin  did  not  reach 
her  lips.  She  held  her  friend  for  support  as  she  watched  him 
get  out  of  the  boat,  and  saw  Mab  being  lifted  into  his  arms 
by  one  of  the  crew.  Martin  looked  at  no  one,  he  accepted 
no  help,  but  walked  up  the  beach  carrying  his  little  comrade. 
Creina  made  no  attempt  to  go  to  him.  She  felt  that  he  had 
no  need  of  her  now,  that  she  had  no  right  to  be  near  him,  no 
claim  on  his  love.  But  he  was  saved.  Was  not  that  enough  ? 
The  suspense  was  over  and  she  fell  upon  her  kind  companion's 
neck,  sobbing  helplessly. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  Horton  Macey,  refreshed 
by  some  hours'  sleep,  went  out  in  search  of  Creina  and  his 
sister.  He  was  himgry,  but  he  refused  the  offer  of  breakfast 
until  he  had  assured  himself  of  the  well-being  of  his  dear 
ones.  He  was  indeed,  for  once,  not  quite  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  the  little  sacrifice  about  breakfast  did  something 
to  reinstate  the  noble  fellow  in  his  own  good  opinion.  After 
calling  at  several  houses  he  found  the  cottage  to  which  Creina 
had  been  taken.  He  was  shown  into  a  little  musty  parlour 
and  waited  for  a  few  minutes  rather  nervously, — his  self- 
confidence  not  being  increased  by  a  presentation  of  his  own 
figure  in  ill-fitting,  borrowed  clothes  reflected  in  a  mirror 
above  the  chimney.  His  sister  and  Creina  came  into  the 
room  together. 

'  Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  ones,  you  are  safe  and  sound ! ' 
he  cried,  springing  forward.  'My  dear  Ivy!  Creina,  my 
darling ! ' 

He  sought  Creina  with  outstretched  arms.  She  sheltered 
herself  behind  Ivy,  who  received  his  embrace  without  ardent 
response. 

'  I  have  no  words  to  tell  you  what  I  have  gone  through,' 
said  he.  '  I  could  not  find  you  when  I  looked  for  you  on  the 
steamer,  but  I  was  sure  you  had  been  put  into  the  first  boat. 
I  stayed  myself  until  the  last — ^there  were  some  women  and 
children  to  be  seen  to  and  my  chance  was  not  worth  much. 
But  'all's  well  that  ends  well  Here  I  am,  you  see.  I  can 
understand  what  you  have  both  been  through — ^the  suspense. 
Did  you  hear  I  was  rescued  ? ' 

'  Creina  saw  you  jump  in.  You  were  in  the  same  boat  as 
we  were.     She  told  me  afterwards,'  said  Ivy. 
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*  Then  you  were  not  in  the  first  boat — the  lifeboat  ? '  said 
Horton  somewhat  confused.  '  If  I  had  only  known  you  were 
near !     And  Creina — you  look  OL     Have  you  slept,  dearest  ? ' 

'  No/  she  answered. 

'And  after  your  illness — the  exposure  and  strain — it  may 
be  serious  for  you.  You  must  go  to  bed.  You  must  be 
obedient  and  do  what  you  are  told  now.  Ivy,  my  dear,  leave 
us  together  a  few  minutes — you  can  understand.' 

Ivy  left  the  room  and  closed  the  door.  Horton  approached 
Creina,  but  she  took  a  step  away  from  him. 

'  No,'  she  said,  '  don't  come  near  me.' 

*  What ! '  he  exclaimed  *  Why,  Creina,  what  do  you  mean, 
my  darling?  Is  this  your  greeting  after  all  I  have  gone 
through — after  all  the  horrors  of  last  night  ? ' 

'  I  am  thankful  for  them.' 

'You  are  overwrought;  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
saying.' 

'I  am  thankful  because  they — because  they  showed  me 
the  sort  of  man  you  are  before  it  was  too  late.' 

'You  are  under  some  horrid  delusion,  Creina.  I — ^why 
I — though  I  could  not  find  you  it  was  not  my  fault.  I  did 
what  I  could  for  others.' 

'I  saw  you,'  she  said  with  flashing  eyes.  'You  never 
tried  to  find  me.  You  never  once  thought  of  your  sister  or 
of  me.  You  thought  of  no  one  but  yourself.  I  saw  you 
striking  women  when  you  tried  to  get  in  front' 

'  It's  a  lie ! '  said  he. 

'  And  you  would  have  got  into  the  boat  before  them  and 
left  them  on  the  ship  to  be  lost  if  it  had  not  been  prevented.' 

His  face  was  pale.     '  It's  a  lie ! '  was  all  he  could  say. 

'You  deserve  to  have  been  shot  like  the  other,'  said 
Creina. 

He  was  staggered  by  her  words.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  girl  who  was  accusing  him  was  the  gentle  Creina  he 
had  known. 

'  Be  careful  of  your  words,'  he  said ;  '  you  will  be  sorry  for 
it  afterwards.' 

Her  look  of  contempt  stung  him  more  than  speech.  'Ah, 
I  see !'  he  said ;  '  that  blackguard,  Grenville,  has  been  talking 
to  you,  I  suppose.     I  saw  him  on  board.     He  sneaked  after 
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you,  and  perhaps  you  encouraged  him.  Well,  if  it  is  any  sati»* 
faction  to  you  to  know  it,  he  will  have  to  be  tried  for  murder. 
I  for  one  will  give  evidence  against  him.' 

*  Oh,  how  I  hate  you ! '  cried  Creina.  *  Go  away.  Never 
let  me  see  you  again.     I  hate  you.' 

She  ran  from  the  room  and  left  him  standing  impotently 
furious.  Another  vision  of  his  own  appearance  reflected  in 
the  mirror  sent  him  away  less  contented  with  himself  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  in  his  life. 

Later  in  the  day  Creina  heard  that  Mab  was  dead.  Her 
heart  yearned  towards  Martin;  she  longed  to  be  with  him, 
but  dared  not  go  to  him ;  her  instinctive  feeling  that  she  had 
no  part  in  his  thoughts  at  the  present  time  was  correct 

After  her  interview  with  Horton  Macey  she  dreaded  having 
to  meet  him  again.  She  felt  unable  to  confide  in  Ivy,  and 
bethought  her  of  Nancy  as  her  only  friend.  Hearing  that 
many  of  the  rescued  passengers  were  leaving  for  London  by 
an  siftemoon  train,  and  that  the  railway  company  was  giving 
tickets  without  asking  for  payment,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  too,  and  after  leaving  a  note  for  Ivy  who  was  asleep, 
and  accepting  a  small  loan  from  her  friend  the  fisherman's 
daughter,  she  sent  a  telegram  to  Nancy  and  went  her  way 
alone. 

Martin  had  not  forgotten  her.  Earlier  in  the  day  he  had 
made  inquiries  and  found  that  she  was  safe.  This  assurance 
had  satisfied  him.  Nothing  could  change  his  love ;  but  there 
was  now  no  room  in  his  heart  for  any  dream  of  winning  her ; 
he  hardly  remembered  the  forlorn  hope  which  had  made  him 
embark  in  the  Rio  Tinto.  He  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
slept  for  a  few  hours  during  the  afternoon.  When  he  awoke 
he  went  out  and  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment's agent  in  London  to  say  that  he  would  be  able  to  start 
for  the  Soudan  in  three  days  and  would  travel  overland  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  Roger 
Wynkin  asking  him  to  meet  hun  on  his  arrival  in  London. 
A  cart  full  of  sailors  on  their  way  to  the  railway  station  passed 
him  as  he  returned  from  the  post-office.  One  of  those  who 
had  been  with  him  in  the  rigging  the  night  before  was  not  too 
drunk  to  recognise  him  and  hailed  him  joyously  as  he  passed. 
Others  of  the  rescued  passengers  were  passing  to  the  station. 
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They  had  lost  property  and  suffered  inconvenience,  but  they 
seemed  to  him  happy  people.  The  death  of  Mab  came  as  a 
climax  to  the  series  of  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  him. 
Against  all  the  others  he  had  found  consolation  in  fighting, 
and  using  his  own  strength,  even  when  victory  seemed 
hopeless;  now  no  effort,  no  courage,  no  sacrifice  availed. 
The  dear,  warm-hearted  little  comrade  who  had  given  him 
the  whole  love  of  her  heart  was  lost 

In  the  house  where  they  had  found  shelter  he  went  up  to 
the  room  in  which  she  had  been  laid.  The  storm  was  over, 
the  evening  sun  shone  on  the  drawn  blind,  and  soft  light  fell 
on  her  pillow.  There  was  no  pain  written  on  her  face, 
nothing  to  tell  that  its  repose  was  not  that  of  sleep.  Martin 
knelt  beside  the  bed.  It  was  long  years  since  he  had  prayed, 
and  now  his  prayer  found  no  shape  in  words.  But  in  those 
moments  hope,  not  rebellion,  moved  his  heart.  The  love  of 
the  dear  child  was  not  a  lost  thing,  but  seemed  to  grow  and 
shine  as  a  light  over  the  whole  world.  If  God  is  Love,  there 
are  few  of  us  who  are  unbelievers. 

Four  days  later  Martin  was  on  his  way  to  the  Soudan.  The 
little  Dorsetshire  village  had  fallen  back  into  its  old  quiet 
routine,  and  Mab  rested  in  her  grave  in  the  churchyard  on  the 
green  downs  by  the  pleasant  shore.  Her  journey  to  the 
Happy  Country  had  been  a  short  one,  but  flowers  sprang  up 
where  her  footsteps  had  fallen.     Vale^  Dulcissinu. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

IN  Roger's  camp 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  early  summer  of  the 
following  year.  Roger  Wynkin  was  camping  out  in  his  old 
place  where  the  woodland  above  Badger  sloped  upwards  to  the 
moor.  He  had  fallen  again  into  his  former  habits  of  life, 
doing  nothing  as  the  world  counts  accomplishment,  yet  always 
occupied,  always  interested.  The  year  of  activity  and  disquiet 
which  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  his  friendship  for  Martin 
and  his  love  for  Nancy  stood  separate  from  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  he  looked  back  upon  the  part  he  had  played  with  both 
amusement  and  sadness.  He  was  amused  because  he  saw 
that  it  was  another  man's  part,  not  one  he  could  act;  sad, 
because  he  now  knew  there  was  something  in  life  he  had 
missed.  His  old  quiet  routine  brought  its  consolations.  For 
him  life  offered  no  battles  and  gave  no  victories ;  for  him  was 
neither  the  joy  of  testing  his  strength  in  strife  against  the 
world,  nor  the  divine  rest  after  strife  of  love  fulfilled ;  but  he 
found  pleasures  lost  to  many,  half-realised  by  most  men,  in  the 
simple  privilege  of  existence.  More  honestly  than  the  majority 
of  those  who  repeated  the  words  in  church  he  could  feel 
thankful  *  for  his  creation,  his  preservation,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  this  life.'  The  days  were  to  him  no  mere  division  of  time. 
Each  morning  came  as  a  gift,  and  he  inherited  the  gladness  of 
the  earth  not  only  in  the  sunshine  and  sweet  air,  but  also  in 
the  rain  which  made  it  green.  His  sympathies  were  invested 
in  the  seed-time,  and  he  shared  the  country's  dividends  in  the 
harvest ;  he  knew  before  others  when  the  first  primrose  was 
in  bloom ;  woodland  creatures  were  his  comrades ;  when  the 
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migratory  birds  returned  home  he  was  in  his  camp  to  greet 
them.  And  most  of  all  he  found  interest  in  observing  his 
fellow-man,  in  following  the  uneventful  careers  of  his  neigh- 
bours, among  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  whom  he  was 
always  a  welcome  comer.  Life  was  to  him  as  a  book  to  read 
leisurely,  each  page  for  its  own  sake,  without  trouble  as  to  plot 
or  conclusion.  But  though  he  returned  naturally  to  his  old 
habits,  that  feeling  of  something  missed  was  often  present ;  and 
at  times  a  shade  of  indefinable  sadness,  unknown  in  the  old 
days,  fell  about  his  path. 

This  afternoon  he  was  expecting  a  visit  from  Nancy,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since  Martin's  departure  in  the  autumn.  She 
had  written  the  day  before  to  say  she  was  staying  at  Badger 
again,  and  would  walk  over  and  have  tea  with  him.  His 
table  of  planks  under  the  fir-trees  beside  the  stream  was, 
in  honour  of  her  visit,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and,  dose 
by,  the  kettle  was  boiling  and  cakes  of  wheatmeal  were  being 
warmed  at  the  wood  fire  within  its  circle  of  stones.  Roger 
brought  a  couple  of  camp  chairs  from  his  tent,  arranged  some 
wild  apple-blossom  in  a  jug  for  the  decoration  of  his  table,  and 
made  other  little  preparations  rather  nervously  as  the  time 
for  her  arrival  approached. 

She  gave  him  the  greeting  of  her  old  gipsy  call  as  she  came 
down  the  path  out  of  the  fir  plantation  and  caugdt  sight  of 
him  in  the  distance.  The  clear  happy  voice,  bringing  with  it 
memories  of  hours  made  dear  by  her  presence,  here  in  the 
woodland  or  away  on  Mediterranean  seas  in  the  old  Pegasus, 
filled  his  heart  with  a  gladness  uninjured  by  any  feeling  of 
bitterness  or  jealousy.  It  was  enough  that  the  comrade,  the 
friend  he  loved  best  of  all,  was  with  him  again.  Nor  was  he 
disconcerted  by  the  charm  of  her  appearance,  as  he  might  have 
been  if  any  lingering  hope  of  the  lover  had  been  allowed  a 
place  in  his  fancies.  Nancy  indeed  had  never  looked  more 
attractive.  She  was  dressed  in  dark  blue,  the  colour  that 
suited  her  best ;  health  and  keen  enjoyment  of  life  animated 
her  beauty;  she  seemed  to  Roger  a  being  through  whom 
Nature  had  found  expression  of  the  optimism  which  she  is 
constantly,  and  with  such  frequent  failure,  labouring  to 
reveal 

'  Here  I  am,'  she  said  gaily. 

2H 
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'  How  d'you  do,  Nancy  ? '  said  he,  as  though  he  had  seen 
her  the  day  before. 

'  It's  too  long  since  we  saw  each  other,'  she  complained. 
'  We  must  not  be  so  long  agaia  I  have  got  so  much  to  talk 
to  you  about,  and  there  are  such  arrears  of  gossip.  But  you 
write  a  capital  letter,  Roger.' 

*  Talking  is  much  pleasanter  than  writing,'  he  answered, 
leading  her  over  to  the  fir-trees.  He  placed  a  chair  for  her  at 
the  tea-table  and  made  a  comfortable  seat  for  himself  among 
a  pile  of  logs. 

'  What  a  jolly  place  this  is,'  she  said,  looking  round  '  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  set  up  a  camp  for  myself.' 

'You  would  like  it  for  the  first  day,  try  and  believe  you 
liked  it  on  the  second,  and  the  third  you  would  remember 
that  you  had  some  shopping  to  do  and  go  to  London.' 

'Ah,  yes,'  she  said.  'You  made  a  similar  remark  once 
before.  I  had  almost  forgotten  till  you  reminded  me,  with 
that  superior  air  you  put  on  sometimes,  what  poor  creatures 
women  are ;  and  perhaps  you  will  hardly  believe  it  when  I 
tell  you  I  have  refused  the  opportunity  of  spending  the  season 
in  London  and  am  going  to  stay  at  Badger  all  the  summer.' 

'  No !  this  is  the  best  of  news,'  exclaimed  Roger. 

*You  are  really  glad?  Well,  I  believe  you  are.  And  I 
want  to  consult  you  about  a  serious  matter.  Shall  I  allow 
Henry  to  go  into  the  Church  ? ' 

Roger  laughed.  'As  a  student  of  human  nature,'  he 
answered,  '  I  should  think  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  it' 

'  Oh  nonsense !  I  was  not  thinking  about  his  fitness,  but 
of  its  desirability.     And  fancy  me  a  vicaress ! ' 

'  You  might  do  noble  work.' 

'  I  want  you  to  be  serious  if  you  caa  There  has  been 
some  disagreement  between  Henry  and  Sir  Parkes  Macey,  and 
he  wants  to  get  out  of  the  business.  He  can  do  so,  but  it 
would  mean  loss  of  money,  and  he  wants  to  go  into  the 
Church.' 

'He  would  have  to  b^n  as  a  curate.  Now,  you  as  a 
curate's  wife,  perhaps  in  some  manufacturing  town ' 

'  Oh,  no,  no  1 '  cried  Nancy.     '  We  should  have  Badger.' 

'  Badger !     I  heard  some  talk  about  Mr.  Price  leaving.' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Price's  health  requires  a  more  bracing  air,  and 
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Lord  Exford  has  promised  us  the  vacancy  if  Henry  is  ordained. 
He  has  his  Cambridge  degree  and  it  can  be  easily  settled, 
but  don't  you  think  it  seems  rather  ridiculous  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all/  replied  Roger.  '  It  would  be  splendid,  and 
you  would  live  in  the  dear  old  house  where  I  was  bom,  and  I 
should  be  able  to  go  there,  and  feel  it  was  like  home.  You 
must  I  will  take  a  pew  for  myself  and  go  to  church  regu 
larly,  and  you  will  be  the  ruler  of  the  village  and  preside  at 
mothers'  meetings.' 

'I  knew  you  would  think  it  ridiculous,'  she  said  im- 
patiently. 

'  Nancy,  I  don't ;  I  think  it  is  magnificent  I  shall  be  one 
of  yoiu*  parishioners,  and  you  will  be  responsible  for  my 
spiritual  welfare.  I  am  not  joking,  really.  I  am  so  pleased  I 
could  almost  promise  to  be  your  churchwarden.' 

*  I  don't  see  why  you  should  laugh  about  it,'  Nancy  ob- 
jected. '  It  seems  to  me  a  very  serious  matter,  not  only  for 
Henry  but  for  me.  All  my  life  I  have  wished  to  do  some- 
thing, to  be  of  some  use,  and  here  is  an  opportunity  for  me.' 

'  But  it  was  you  who  suggested  that  it  was  ridiculous,  not 
1/  said  Roger. 

'  How  you  misrepresent  things  I  say.  I  never  thought  it 
ridiculous,  and  we  have  really  decided  before  I  saw  you.' 

'  And  I  repeat  that  this  is  the  very  best  of  news.  It  makes 
all  the  future  look  much  pleasanter  to  me  now  I  know  we 
shall  be  neighbours.  If  you  will  put  some  tea  into  the  teapot 
from  that  canister,  I  will  get  the  kettle.' 

'  We  have  now  to  discuss  our  most  important  subject,'  said 
Nancy,  after  making  the  tea  and  drawing  her  chair  up  to  the 
table. 

*  Martin  ? '  Roger  asked. 

*  Yes,  when  will  he  arrive  ? ' 

'  Next  week.  He  is  going  straight  over  to  Ireland;  back 
again  before  the  autumn — he  has  three  months'  leave.  They 
can't  do  without  him.  I  believe  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  the  people  proved  invaluable,  and  much  of  the  success  of 
the  winter's  campaign  was  due  to  him.  The  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment has  recognised  it  by  giving  him  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment and  making  him  a  pasha.  He's  **  Grenville  Pasha,"  if 
you  please.' 
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'I  always  knew  he  would  come  to  the  front,'  said 
Nancy. 

'  No  fellow  ever  had  more  difficulties  to  face,  but  he  fought 
to  win,'  Roger  agreed. 

'  And  everything  has  come  out  right  in  the  end.  Creina 
almost  deserved  to  lose  him.  How  angry  I  was  with  her !  I 
would  have  thrown  the  other  creature  over  without  a  scruple.' 

'  You  knew  him ;  she  did  not  As  soon  as  she  found  him 
out  she  did  throw  him  over.' 

'  Well,  she  ought  to  have  had  sense  enough  to  find  him  out 
before.  Even  if  she  did  not,  she  should  have  given  him  up 
for  Martin.     She  was  a  slave  to  her  conscience.' 

'  My  dear  future  vicaress  1 '  exclaimed  Roger.  '  But  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  how  she  could  have  held  out  as 
she  did.' 

'  No,  because  you  don't  understand,  and  never  will  under- 
stand women.  Could  you  not  see  that  she  was  different  from 
the  ordinary  girl  you  knew,  brought  up  differently,  with  simple 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  some  old  heroic  inherited 
sense  of  duty.' 

'  Now  you  are  praising  her.' 

'  I  should  not  do  so  if  I  thought  her  cold.  She  could  not 
have  held  out  much  longer.  In  a  simple  nature  like  hers, 
love  as  well  as  duty  is  stronger  than  in  most  of  us.  Indeed 
I  know  what  a  warm-hearted  girl  Martin  will  find  to  welcome 
him.' 

'  I  always  liked  her,'  said  Roger,  '  but  I  never  got  to  know 
her  very  well     Have  you  heard  from  her  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  is  going  to  write  again  when  the  date  for  the 
wedding  is  fixed.' 

'  It  will  be  good  fun  with  all  of  us  together.  The  Pegasus 
is  nearly  ready  at  Cowes  to  take  us  over.  The  lieutenant, 
the  General,  and  you  and  I — almost  our  old  party.  I  don't 
know  what  sort  of  a  place  there  is  to  put  up  at,  or  how  we  axe 
coming  back,  for  our  bride  and  brid^oom  are  going  to  take 
possession  of  the  ship.  By  the  way,  Martin  will  not  touch 
any  of  the  money  he  inherited.' 

'  AVhat  about  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  you  said  he  had 
given  to  Creina  while  she  was  engaged  to  Horton  Macey  ? ' 

'  I  hoped  she  would  have  kept  it ;  but  no !     He  wrote  to 
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say  that  they  had  agreed  to  present  it  to  the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution.' 

'Then  he  has  nothing  but  his  pay  from  the  Egyptian 
Government  ?  * 

'  Except  the  Pegasus.  For  the  sake  of  his  uncle's  wish  he 
consents  to  keep  her  in  commission,  so  he  will  always  have  a 
home.' 

'  I  think  I  like  him  all  the  better  for  it,  though  it  does 
seem  so  foolish,'  said  Nancy. 

*  And  so  do  I,'  assented  Roger. 

*  Have  you  heard  the  last  news  of  the  Macey  family  ? '  she 
asked. 

•Well,'  Roger  answered,  *I  received  some  dividends  re- 
cently, accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  directors'  report  to  the 
shareholders,  which  I  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  drawing 
up  myself,  and  it  contained  assmance  of  the  highly  satisfactory 
state  of  the  business.' 

<  But  I  mean  about  Horton.  Henry  tells  me  that  he  is 
engaged  to  be  married.' 

Roger  laughed  heartily.    '  And  who  is  the  fortunate  lady  ? ' 

'  An  heiress,  a  friend  of  his  sister  Gladys,  a  daughter  of 
some  rich  dty  gentleman.  Henry  met  Lady  Macey  one  day 
last  week,  and  she  said  that,  though  it  was  not  yet  publicly 
announced,  it  was  no  secret  Henry  is  always  charitable  in 
his  judgment,  and  yet  he  was  angry  at  the  way  she  spoke. 
"  Horton,"  she  said,  *'  has  at  last  found  the  girl  who  was 
designed  by  Providence  to  be  his  mate.  He  made  a  mistake 
before ;  he  chose  a  penniless  girl  who  was  totally  incapable  of 
appreciating  him ;  but  having  given  her  his  promise,  he  nobly 
held  to  it,  though  he  knew  he  had  chosen  unwisely.  But  he 
found  her  out  in  time.  He  refused  to  say  anything  definite 
against  her,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  of 
that  dreadful  shipwreck,  after  he  had  done  everything  man 
could  do  for  her  safety  and  comfort,  she  was  basely  ungrateful, 
and  showed  herself  absolutely  incapable  of  that  love  and 
sympathy  which  my  Horton  needs." ' 

'  Now  tell  me,'  asked  Roger,  laughing  again,  *  are  those  the 
words  repeated  by  Monkton,  or  are  they  your  own  ? ' 

'They  are  not  literal,  but  founded  on  Henry's  report,' 
Nancy  admitted. 
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'  Yes,  he's  a  worm,'  said  Roger  meditatively ;  '  we  can  agree 
about  that' 

'  The  shipwreck  was  really  a  lucky  thing  for  Martin  ;  she 
might  not  otherwise  have  found  Mr.  Horton  Macey  out  until 
too  late.' 

'  Lucky  in  one  way,  but  he  lost  his  little  friend.' 

*  Ah,  yes.     Poor  Mab ! ' 

'  You  hardly  know  how  much  he  felt  it' 

*  I  can  believe  it' 

*  It  made  him  almost  forget  Creina  for  the  time.' 

*  Poor  fellow,'  said  Nancy,  *  he  deserves  some  happiness 
now  after  all  he  has  been  through;  but  Creina  will  make 
everything  right  for  him.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  she  will.  It  is  curious  that  the  old  family 
motto  comes  in  again,  "  Win  love,  lack  gold."  And  he  might 
have  had  his  uncle's  fortune.' 

'  It  would  have  been  pleasant  if  he  had  bought  back  Court- 
de-Field  and  settled  down  among  us  and  become  our  member 
of  Parliament,'  said  Nancy. 

*  It  was  a  dream  of  his  when  he  was  a  boy,  but  he  has  a 
different  career  before  him.  He  could  have  bought  the  place, 
of  course,  with  the  money  he  gave  to  all  of  us,  but  it  is  use- 
less to  aigue  with  him.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  consented 
to  keep  up  the  old  Pegasus,* 

*  Yes,  she  will  always  seem  a  sort  of  home.' 

*  And  I  don't  think  anything  pleased  him  more  than  his 
election  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  in  his  uncle's  place.  I 
got  him  put  up  on  my  own  responsibility  while  he  was 
away.  Though  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  were  known,  he 
was  elected  It  delighted  him  because  it  seemed  to  be  a 
chivalrous  action  towards  his  mother.' 

*  It  was  splendid  of  them,'  said  Nancy  enthusiastically. 
*  None  but  gentlemen  would  have  done  it.' 

They  had  finished  tea,  and  Roger  turned  their  chairs  to 
front  the  view  seawards  across  the  ^ey.  Through  the  dark 
cool  avenue  of  the  firwood  that  sheltered  his  camp  shone 
glimpses  of  the  sunlit  moor  and  bright  tracts  of  young  green 
bracken.  On  the  slope  below  the  brook  a  field  of  gorse  was 
in  full  flower,  and  beyond  it  lay  the  meadow  land,  and  farm 
houses  and  thatched  cottages  half  hidden  in  the  white  folds 
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of  blossoming  orchards.  Never  had  the  serenity  of  a  summer 
evening  endowed  his  camp  with  more  beauty,  and  never  had 
he  been  so  glad  to  have  it  seen  at  its  best  Other  men  might 
give  entertainments  in  great  houses  and  feel  pride  in  their 
stables  or  their  cellars,  but  here  he  was  the  host  in  the  wood- 
land, whose  pride  was  in  the  sunshine  and  the  music  of  the 
wind  in  the  fir-trees,  and  the  scent  of  the  heather  and  the 
thymy  grass.  And  Nancy  was  his  guest,  and  her  presence 
made  all  that  he  loved  in  the  scene  more  lovable,  added  to  its 
beauty,  and  yet  touched  it  with  a  shade  of  sadness  he  had  not 
felt  formerly.  Presently  she  would  go,  he  remembered.  She 
was  his  dear  friend,  dearer  than  ever,  and  they  would  meet 
again  soon  and  renew  their  comradeship,  but  he  could  not  keep 
her  with  him ;  presently  she  would  go,  and  he  would  be  alone ; 
through  the  starlight  and  the  night  and  the  morrow  their 
paths  went  different  ways. 

'  I  do  think  this  camp  of  yours  is  one  of  the  best  of  places,' 
said  Nancy.     '  I  mean  to  come  here  often.' 

'  You  can't  come  too  often,'  said  he. 

'  I  am  so  glad  we  are  going  to  live  in  this  country.  I  like 
it  better  than  any  other  I  know,  and  it  is  a  comfort  after 
all  to  be  married  and  settled.  Marriage  may  make  you 
less  interesting  to  other  people,  but  it  makes  other  people 
more  interesting  to  you.  I  mean,  after  you  are  married  you 
are  less  occupied  in  thinking  about  yourself  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  you ;  your  own  affairs  are  settled,  and  you  can 
look  all  round  you.' 

'  I  quite  see  that,  especially  to  a  woman.  Before  marriage 
the  point  of  view,  with  an  eye  to  a  mate,  is  like  that  of  a 
prospector  in  a  strange  country  rather  than  of  an  artist  But 
the  same  advantage  of  marriage  applies  to  a  man  who  does 
not  intend  to  marry,  like  myself.' 

'And  you  really  always  intended  not  to  marry?' 

'  I  may  have  had  some  irrational  moments.' 

*  When  it  seemed  possible  ? ' 

*  Only  possible.' 

'  But  you  may  marry  still' 
'  No,  I  shall  not  marry;  I  am  too  old.' 
'At  thirty?     I  think  a  man  of  thirty  unmarried  or  un- 
engaged is  in  a  tremendously  strong  position.     He   knows 
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then  the  sort  of  girl  he  wants.  Nearly  every  one  has  made  his 
choice  before  he  knows.  And  this  is  another  instance  of  the 
unfair  advantage  of  man  over  woman.  A  man  is  rewarded  by 
waiting  until  his  judgment  is  mature,  but  if  a  girl  waits  she 
finds  herself  on  the  shelf,  so  she  is  forced  to  choose  before 
she  knows  what  she  wants.' 

Roger  laughed.  '  It  is  almost  the  same  with  a  man,  for  if 
he  waits  until  his  judgment  is  ripe,  he  probably  does  not  marry. 
He  gets  too  critiod.  If  every  year  a  woman  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  get  chosen,  a  man  finds  it  more  difficult  to  choose.' 

'  I  believe  we  think  a  great  deal  more  about  these  things 
nowadays  than  they  used  to  formerly,'  said  Nancy.  'Our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  not  half  so  hard  to  please. 
I  don't  admit  for  a  moment  that  women  are  inferior  to  men, 
but  they  liked  each  other  better  and  were  more  easily  satisfied 
when  the  difference  between  them  was  more  marked.  I  believe 
men  used  to  be  more  manly  and  women  more  womanly  than 
they  are  now.  The  difference  between  them  used  to  be  taken 
for  granted.' 

'  Oh,  I  think  we  recognise  that  still,'  said  Roger,  smiling. 
'And  it  really  constitutes  the  chief  interest  in  life,  and 
always  will.' 

'  I  am  surprised  at  that  from  you.  I  thought  your  greatest 
interests  were  in  different  directions.' 

*  The  weather  and  the  crops  ?  Yes.  But  people  interest 
me  still  more.  Martin  in  love  was  a  curious  study,  but  we 
shall  not  see  any  more  of  that' 

'You  suggest  that  he  will  cease  to  be  in  love  when  he  is 
married  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

'Not  at  all.  But  hereafter  love  will  be  a  quiet  strengthening 
influence,  not  an  exciting  one.  It  will  not  take  him  from  his 
work,  but  help  him  to  settle  down  to  it  He  has  a  career 
before  him.' 

'  Yes,  while  we  do  nothing.' 

'  I  shall  do  [nothing.  I  shall  sit  still  and  look  on  and 
sympathise  with  you  all.     But  you  will  rule  the  village.' 

'  The  village ! '  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  which  had  some- 
thing both  of  amusement  and  contempt.  '  And  that  shy  little 
Creina  will  be  having  a  part  in  stirring  times.' 

'Yes,'  Roger  laughed,  'I  expect  she  will  find  it  better  fun 
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sharing  Martin's  career  than  Macey's.  And  yet  if  she  had 
not  met  Martin  she  would  probably  have  settled  down  com- 
fortably enough  to  the  other  part,  and  would  have  felt  proud 
of  her  husband,  and  finally  developed  into  a  City  Mother.' 

'  No,'  said  Nancy  reflectively,  '  I  believe  she  would  all  the 
time  have  felt  that  there  was  something  that  she  missed, 
though  she  might  not  have  known  what  it  was.' 

'  Would  she  ?  You  know  her  better  than  I  do.  Perhaps 
she  would  I  fancy  there  may  be  a  great  many  women,  and 
more  men  than  the  world  guesses,  who  feel  the  same.' 

'  More  women  you  think  than  men  ? ' 

'  Yes,  men  are  less  bound  by  circumstances.  Marriage,  for 
instance,  means  less  to  a  man.  See  how  different  Creina's 
life  would  have  been  if  she  had  married  Macey ;  but  if  Martin 
had  married  some  one  else  he  would  still  have  shaped  his  own 
way.' 

'  I  almost  believe  you  are  right,'  said  Nancy ;  *  but  it  is 
unjust,  and  it  makes  me  angry  to  think  of  it' 

'  If  I  had  been  a  woman,'  said  he,  *  I  should  have  been 
an  old  maid.' 

'  Why  ? '  Nancy  asked,  laughing. 

'  As  I  said  to  you  once  before,  the  choice  of  a  husband  to 
a  woman  is  like  the  choice  of  a  profession  to  a  man,  and  I 
have  never  chosen  a  profession  nor  desired  a  career.' 

'But  perhaps  you  sometimes  feel  yourself  that  there  is 
something  that  you  have  missed.' 

'Perhaps.  Something  vague  that  might  have  been;  but 
how  much  there  is  that  is  real  round  us  in  our  daily  life  that 
might  be  made  our  own  and  yet  b  missed.  Half  the  world 
misses  it  I  mean  such  things  as  the  beauty  of  an  evening 
like  this  and  the  interest  of  the  lives  of  all  the  people  you 
meet' 

'  And  that  satisfies  you  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Oh  yes,  Nancy,  I  think  it  does.     At  all  events  it  must' 

These  words  had  more  than  their  literal  meaning.  An 
explicit  definition  of  their  relationship  was  impossible,  but 
Nancy  loved  Roger  truly,  and  longed  to  know  whether  his 
happiness  had  been  affected  by  her  marriage.  For  his  sake, 
she  assured  herself  that  she  desired  him  to  be  untroubled  by 
it,  and  yet  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  hoped  he  was  not 
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indifferent.  Her  question  as  to  whether  he  might  not  himself 
have  been  among  those  who  have  missed  something  in  life 
and  his  answer  made  the  nearest  approach  to  an  tmderstanding 
that  they  came  to  in  words ;  but  their  friendship  was  hence- 
forth more  firmly  established  than  ever;  and  though  it 
remained  a  friendship  unjeopardised  by  forgetfiilness  of 
restrictions,  there  was  room  in  it  for  a  tenderness  which 
endowed  it  with  some  of  the  best  gifts  of  Love.  That  rare 
relationship — ^friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  between 
a  yoimg  man  and  an  attractive  young  woman — was  achieved 
in  them.  Nancy  had  been,  perhaps  still  was,  something  of  a 
coquette,  but  she  was  also  a  girl  capable  of  being  a  man's 
comrade ;  and  with  the  closer  binding  of  her  friendship  with 
Roger,  and  truer  understanding  of  his  love  for  her,  her  manner 
to  him  retained  no  touch  of  insincerity.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
married  him  she  would  have  loved  him  better  than  the  husband 
she  had  accepted.  Certainly  if  she  had  done  so,  Henry 
Monkton  would  never  have  been  her  friend  as  Roger  was. 
But  these  might-have-beens  awaken  discontent,  and  their 
successes,  after  all,  would  perhaps  have  been  less  inspiriting 
than  the  brave  effort  to  make  the  best  of  what  is. 


CHAPTER   XLVII 

THE   DANCE   AT   KILMACOOM 

On  the  '  glorious  first  of  June,'  the  date  of  the  great  sea  fight  in 
which  the  Pegasus  had  taken  part  a  hundred  odd  years  before, 
the  old  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  the  still  water  of  Clogher  Haven 
with  all  her  flags  fiying.  It  was  not  in  commemoration  of  the 
great  victory  that  she  was  so  gaily  decorated,  but  because  it 
was  Martin  Grenville's  wedding-day.  She  was  surrounded  by 
boats  of  the  fishing  fleet,  all  of  them  decorated  with  as  much 
bunting  as  they  possessed ;  and  both  on  the  water  and  on 
shore  there  were  signs  of  general  holiday-making.  The  whole 
country-side  was  at  the  wedding,  and  lucky  people  they 
counted  themselves  who  got  a  place  in  the  little  chapel,  for 
indeed  there  was  hardly  room  in  the  churchyard  itself  for  the 
whole  company.  But  marriage  or  no  marriage,  there  would 
have  been  little  work  done  that  day  after  the  revelry  of  the 
previous  evening.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of,  and  so 
entirely  did  it  eclipse  any  occasion  of  festivity  during  recent 
years  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  its  glory  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  tradition. 

Roger  Wynkin  had  been  the  chief  promoter.  Creina  had 
conspired  with  him.  No  one  knew  who  bore  the  expense,  and 
Martin  made  no  inquiries.  Two  great  tents  brought  all  the 
way  from  Cork  had  been  erected  on  the  grass  enclosure 
among  the  ruins  of  Kilmacoom,  the  old  property  of  the 
Martins,  at  the  edge  of  the  Haven.  Every  one  in  the  country 
round  was  bidden  to  the  feast ;  every  one  came.  *  A  hundred 
thousand  welcomes^  greeted  the  guests  in  great  letters  set 
above  the  archway  to  the  courtyard ;  but,  as  Roger  observed, 
both  words  and  text  being  written  in  Irish  instead  of  in  the 
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language  of  the  oppressor,  no  one  understood  them,  and  the 
flavour  of  mystery  gave  them  a  special  chann. 

The  arrivals  b^an  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  six 
o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  feast,  the  courtyard  was  'as 
thronged  and  as  merry  as  a  fair.  All  who  had  vehicles,  or 
could  borrow  them,  came  on  wheels  instead  of  on  foot,  however 
short  the  distance,  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
One  after  another,  &rm  butts,  side  cars,  and  donkey  carts, 
crowded  to  overflowing,  drove  up  with  a  final  dash  of  speed 
through  the  archway,  their  occupants  shouting,  laughing,  and 
ready  with  answers  to  the  chaff  which  greeted  them  from  those 
already  present  And  here  was  a  national  trait :  they  met 
their  entertainment  half  way  ;  imagination  was  at  work  ;  they 
did  not  need  the  feast  to  stir  their  mirth,  as  an  English 
gathering ;  they  were  full  of  good  things  on  trust ;  they  were 
drunk  in  anticipation.  It  was  known  that  there  was  to  be  such 
revelry  as  had  never  been  provided  for  them  before ;  the  barrels 
of  whisky  had  been  unloaded  before  their  eyes ;  Shan  Grady, 
the  best  fiddler  in  Kerry,  had  been  practising  his  finest  tunes 
all  the  week  for  this  night.  Thunder  and  rain  would  not 
have  stayed  the  fun,  and  the  finest  day  of  the  season 
crowned  it. 

The  glories  of  the  repast,  which  lasted  from  six  o'clock  to 
nightfall,  and  of  the  dance,  which  went  on  till  midnight,  was 
the  one  topic  of  conversation  next  morning  among  the  people 
assembled  outside  the  chapel  while  the  ceremony  was  going 
on  withia  The  memory  kindled  enthusiasm  ;  they  repeated 
the  detaib  to  each  other;  they  recounted  them  with  some 
variations  to  the  few  who  had  not  been  present  the  night 
before.  Disregarding  some  startling  and  almost  incredible 
statements,  such  as  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  old  Mr^. 
Martin  to  Andy  Coughlan  on  his  way  home,  the  various 
narratives  were  on  the  whole  consistent,  and  when  put  together 
gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  which  may  be  accepted  as 
fairly  accurate.  Doubt  the  appearance  of  old  Mrs.  Martin's 
ghost  if  you  will — there  was  but  one  witness — but  all  were 
agreed  as  to  the  bounty  of  the  feast. 
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And  none  of  your  cold  meat,  they  let  it  be  known,  but  great 
rounds  of  beef  brought  in  smoking.  No  limit  to  the  allowance, 
and  that  was  shown  for  certain  by  what  those  sitting  against 
her  heard  old  Mrs.  Dillon  say,  talking  to  herself:  *  Force 
yourself  to  another  slice,  Mrs.  Dillon,'  said  she.  And  that 
was  just  it  with  every  one — a  trouble  to  give  accommodation 
for  good  victuals,  like  a  landlord  having  to  turn  away  fine 
guests  and  every  room  taken.  For  when  every  one  had 
satisfied  his  first  hunger,  sure  enough  in  came  pies  and  jellies, 
and  soda  cakes,  and  Mr.  Martin  himself  mixed  the  punch  in 
a  two-gallon  bowL  Twas  then  the  best  of  the  fun  began. 
Father  Douane  got  up,  and  said  he,  '  You're  behavin'  well, 
boys,'  said  he,  '  but  I  may  as  well  say  grace  whilst  ye're  all 
sober.'  Twas  as  good  as  a  proclamation  from  the  church 
that  no  penance  would  follow  an  extra  glass  that  night  But 
the  whisky  was  good,  and  its  quality  went  more  to  laughing 
and  courting  than  fighting,  though  later  in  the  evening  there 
was  a  head  or  two  broken,  in  a  friendly  way,  thank  God. 
Sitting  up  at  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  tent  with  Father 
Douane  was  Mr.  Moriarty  and  Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  strange 
gentlemen  from  England  that  came  over  for  the  wedding 
in  the  ship  out  yonder,  not  to  mention  Mr.  Buckley  from 
Drumdeer,  and  Councillor  O'Carellan,  and  other  friends. 
Twas  easy  to  see  that  they  was  collogueing  together  about 
something,  and  Father  Douane  rose  up,  and  says  he,  'Fill 
your  glasses,  boys,  to  drink  a  health.'  We  got  ready  quickly 
enough,  waiting  to  hear  the  names  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  Miss 
Creina,  when  who  should  stand  up  with  his  glass  in  his  hand 
but  the  old  English  gentleman — what's  this  his  name  is? 
General  Thighe,  divil  another,  as  stiff  as  a  poplar  tree  and  red 
as  a  turkey  cock ;  and,  '  I  have  a  toast  to  propose,'  says  he, 
*the  first  of  the  evening.'  Twas  like  a  thunder-bolt  when  it 
came.  'The  Queen,'  says  he.  There  was  silence  for  a 
minute,  and  then  he  looked  mighty  angry,  *  What's  this  you're 
waiting  for  ? '  says  he.  '  No  Irishman  that  can't  say  "  God 
save  the  Queen  "  is  fit  to  say  "  God  save  Ireland,"  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  no  Englishman  that  can't  say  ''God  save 
Ireland  "  is  fit  to  say  "  God  save  the  Queen." '  '  The  Queen,' 
says  he  again,  and  held  up  his  glass.  No  one  knew  what  to 
make  of  it  till  some  one  shouted  out  to  Father  Douane,  '  Will 
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we  drink  it,  your  reverence?'  and  Mr.  Grenville  stood  up 
laughing,  and  says,  '  All  right,  boys.  The  Queen  of  Ireland, 
God  bless  her ! '  And  while  he  was  speaking  in  comes  Miss 
Creina  and  the  other  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  tent,  and  some 
were  following  his  honour  and  shouting  for  the  Queen,  and 
more  started  three  cheers  for  Miss  Creina ;  and  then  all  took 
it  up,  and  that  finely,  and  no  one  knew  whether  it  was  the 
Queen  or  Miss  Creina  he  was  cheering,  and  no  harm  done. 

Never  has  afternoon  went  so  quickly.  When  the  feasting 
was  over,  and  the  people  turned  out  before  the  dancing,  it 
was  evening,  and  all  the  courtyard  lighted  with  coloured 
lanterns.  One  big  table  was  left  in  the  tent  for  refreshments, 
with  no  restrictions  except  on  the  whisky,  which  was  in  charge 
of  old  Patrick  Hoolahan,  honest  man,  with  orders  to  serve  no 
man  who  could  not  show  himself  sober  enough  to  dance  without 
falling ;  and  with  all  the  girls  there  ready  to  laugh,  and  Miss 
Creina  and  the  quality  looking  on  too,  there  were  few  of  the 
boys  whose  legs  were  shamed  by  their  heads,  or  their  heads 
by  their  legs,  which  you  please.  Was  it  the  one  tent  for  the 
feasting  and  the  dancing  ?  Not  at  all  Another  was  ready 
prepared  with  a  fine  wood  floor,  and  a  platform  at  the  end  of 
t  for  the  music.  Three  fiddlers,  led  by  Shan  Grady  and  a 
piper ;  and  before  they  began  to  play  you  could  see  that  the 
tuning  up  was  whispering  to  the  girls'  legs  by  the  way  they 
kept  touching  the  floor  with  toe  and  heel  as  they  stood 
waiting.  A  fine  well-grown  lot  of  colleens  to  look  at,  in 
their  best  dresses,  with  more  ribbons  than  were  ever  seen  at 
one  time  in  Cloneraile,  for  Miss  Creina  forgot  no  one  in  the 
presents  she  gave ;  and  fine  flahoolah  women  too,  mothers 
of  children,  but  still  ready  for  a  dance  and  a  bit  of  fun.  And 
for  the  men — ^well,  the  Cloneraile  men  can  hold  their  own. 
All  were  waiting  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  come  in,  and 
wondering  who'd  have  the  first  dance,  and  indeed  there  was 
no  delay  before  they  came.  His  honour  and  old  Miss 
Moriarty,  his  aunt  from  Ballyhay,  with  her  eyes  shining,  and 
Mr.  Grenville  and  Miss  Creina,  as  fine  a  couple  as  you  wish 
to  see — a  man,  sir,  he  looked — and  he  a  Martin  of  Kilma- 
coom,  with  a  good  mother  and  the  best  Irish  blood,  and  if 
his  father  was  an  Englishman,  who's  to  blame  him,  for  how 
can  a  man  choose  his  own  father  ?    A  man  he  looked,  and 
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proud,  and  well  he  might  be,  with  Miss  Creina  to  be  his  wife 
to-day,  and  no  finding  her  equal  between  this  and  the  parish 
of  Dublin.  Next  comes  the  old  sailor  gentleman  as  happy  as  a 
king,  with  one  of  his  eyes  fixed,  and  the  other  eye  rolling 
like  the  light  on  Skillig  Point,  and  on  his  arm  as  fine  a  young 
lady  as  you  wish  to  see — Miss  Creina's  friend,  who  was  over 
with  her  honour  a  week  or  more,  with  a  pleasant  word  for 
every  one,  and  no  Englified  airs  at  alL  And  then  comes 
Father  Douane  and  the  old  General,  and  his  honour  Mr. 
Grenville's  friend,  the  same  who  gave  the  orders  for  the 
entertainment,  good  luck  to  him — a  kind  gentleman  and 
ready  with  his  answer,  and  a  bit  of  a  smile  in  the  tail  of  his 
eye.  Rotmd  we  all  stood  and  themselves  in  the  front,  and 
then  Shan  Grady  struck  up  the  old  family  reel,  'Moriarty's 
Mare,'  and  at  the  word  from  his  honour,  Coneen  Callaghan, 
son  of  old  Mr.  Callaghan,  who  was  a  tenant  of  the  Martins 
in  old  times,  a  fine  dancer  still,  though  a  man  of  fifty-five,  he 
led  out  Miss  Creina,  a  morsel  timid  it  might  be,  but  he  had 
on  new  breeches  and  buckles  on  his  shoes,  and  she  gave  him 
her  hand  with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word,  and  away  they 
went  before  he  had  time  to  remember  himself.  A  lucky  man. 
Con,  and  well  he  looked,  and  Miss  Creina,  good  luck  to  her, 
when  would  you  see  her  equal?  with  a  dress  like  apple 
blossom  and  a  peep  of  her  white  neck  showing,  the  prettiest- 
looking  creature  in  Kerry,  and  just  a  child  too.  To  see 
them  dance  was  a  treat.  Con  had  all  the  steps,  and  Miss 
Creina — why  it  seemed  the  music  was  laughing  round  her 
pretty  feet  After  that  the  sets  were  made  up,  and  every  one 
began  dancing  away,  good  and  bad,  for  those  who  had  no 
steps  found  them  kust  night,  and  those  who  had  them  all  put 
in  a  few  more.  And  when  it  wasn't  dancing  it  was  courting, 
and  a  bit  of  fighting  outside  in  the  yard  for  compensation  to 
the  poor  fellows  who  were  disappointed  in  love,  and  enter- 
tainment and  satisfaction  for  every  one.  And  phaix,  there 
was  no  better  fun  than  when  the  old  naval  genUeman,  who 
had  a  glass  or  two  of  punch  in  him,  called  out  Ma'nan 
Kearney,  with  his  friends  all  laughing  at  him,  and  he  laughing 
himself.  Twasn't  dancing  at  all,  but  just  the  fim  of  his  old 
1^,  and  through  it  he  went  without  a  fall,  and  when  it  was 
over  he  was  for  offering  to  kiss  Ma'nan  when  the  young 
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English  lady  stopped  him.  'Uncle,'  says  she,  'how  dare 
you,'  and  with  that  every  one  laughed  again,  and  Ma'nan 
standing  there  blushing,  and  the  old  admiral  looking  mighty 
foolish.  After  this  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  left  Twas 
Thady  Hickey  heard  Mr.  Grenville  say  to  Miss  Creina, 
'Come  now,'  says  he,  'let's  walk  home,  dear,'  says  he,  'and 
well  go  for  a  little  stroll  on  the  mountain  side,'  says  he. 
Quick  she  was  to  agree  to  that,  and  why  not  ?  for  isn't  he  a 
man  to  make  the  darkness  pleasant  for  a  young  lady,  and 
they  two  going  to  be  married  the  next  day,  and  that  same 
being  finished  within  the  chapel  while  we're  talking  about 
it  Oh,  but  'twas  a  mercy  she  did  not  marry  that  English- 
man, a  big  fine  man  to  look  at,  but  from  what  Father  Douane 
says  about  him,  and  who  should  know  better  than  his 
reverence,  who  reads  the  secret  wickedness  of  all  our  hearts, 
he  was  no  man  at  all,  but  just  a  show  and  a  sham.  And  his 
honour,  Mr.  Grenville,  a  man  every  inch,  he  just  took  the 
prize  from  him.  Some  say  he  whispered  to  Miss  Creina  and 
she  came  straight  over  to  him,  and  more  say  there  was  a 
fight  with  pistols,  but  whatever  the  rights  of  it,  'tis  good 
fortune  for  her,  and  'tisn't  always  it  turns  out  so  well,  for 
'twould  be  a  bold  man  would  say  he  could  understand  the 
will  o'  God  in  the  matter  of  marrying. 

Indeed,  'tis  hard  to  remember  all  that  happened  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  After  their  honours  were  away,  and  Father 
Douane  asleep  in  the  other  tent  after  a  hard  day,  and  no  one 
left  to  keep  order,  and  a  good  drop  of  whisky  glad  of  its 
freedom  in  arras  and  legs  after  long  confinement  in  barrels, 
there  was  no  stopping  the  fun  at  all;  thirty,  maybe  forty, 
couples  all  dancing  at  the  one  time,  and  all  willing  to  show 
they  could  hold  out  longer  than  their  neighbours.  And  those 
who  were  not  dancing,  cheering  on  them  who  were,  some 
backing  one  couple  and  more  laying  odds  on  another,  shouting 
and  calling  to  the  fiddlers  to  make  the  time  quicker,  till  one 
tune  was  running  into  the  next,  and  the  dancers  falling  into 
the  sides  of  the  tent  with  fotigue.  And  was  it  the  boys  and 
young  women  only  ?  Not  at  all  There  was  no  stopping  the  old 
people.  Andy  Kearney,  a  father  of  grandchildren,  called  out 
his  old  wife,  Kitty,  and  a  ring  was  made  round  them,  the  girls 
all  for  Andy  and  the  boys  for  Kitty,  and  faith  she  was  equal 
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to  it,  for  Andy  had  a  drop  of  whisky  too  much,  and  the  last 
that  was  seen  of  them  he  was  on  the  floor,  and  Slit  was  finish- 
ing the  dance  on  his  dead  body.  At  least,  dead  he  looked, 
without  a  stir  in  him,  but  none  the  worse  next  day,  glory  be 
to  God.  And  all  round  the  tent,  outside  the  dancers,  they 
were  sitting  on  the  floor,  every  boy  with  a  girl's  waist  handy 
to  him,  and  Ned  Murphy,  the  rogue,  with  his  arm  aroimd  two 
at  once.  They  were  Condon's  girls,  and  when  some  one 
asked  him  if  one  wasn't  enough  for  him,  '  Sure,  aren't  they 
twins,'  says  he,  which  was  true  enough  and  a  good  reason, 
though  if  he  had  had  three  arms,  'twouldn't  have  been  Ned 
to  leave  the  third  idle,  and  small  blame  to  him,  for  a  man's 
heart  expands  at  times  like  these. 

But  'twas  all  peaceful  eAough  till  there  was  a  dispute  about 
a  small  trifle  of  a  tune.  The  Kilmacoom  boys  called  for 
*  Paddy  O'Rafferty,'  and  the  Erinna  boys  called  for  *  Moriarty's 
Mare'  again,  and  Shan  Grady  up  on  the  platform  began 
'  Moriarty's  Mare,'  and  the  Doolans  and  the  Caseys  of  Kilma- 
coom were  for  seizing  him  to  stop  it,  and  the  Coughlans  and 
Kearneys  of  Erinna  stood  up  to  defend  him.  They  made  a 
ring  round  Shan,  and  then  it  began.  In  a  moment  more  every 
man  was  laying  on  with  his  stick,  and  the  girls  all  crowded  up 
by  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  Shan,  if  you  please,  safe  and  sound 
up  above  on  the  platform,  fiddling  away  as  hard  as  he  could 
lay  his  elbow  to  it,  just  to  encourage  them  on.  But  Joe 
Garvey,  the  piper,  had  less  luck ;  he  was  playing  too,  but  the 
pipes  got  knocked  out  of  his  mouth,  and  the  chanters  trodden 
under  foot  with  all  the  wind  squealing  out  of  them  like  a  litter 
of  bonuves.  And  just  then,  sure  enough,  comes  back  Father 
Douane,  and  as  soon  as  his  voice  was  heard  all  stopped  fight- 
ing, and  no  one  a  bit  the  worse  but  Joe  Garve/s  pipes,  which 
he  was  hugging  in  his  arms  with  all  the  wind  gone  like  t'he 
ghost  of  his  sweetheart,  and  Dinney  Casey  with  a  broken  head, 
sitting  groaning  on  the  floor.  *  Will  I  ever  forget  this  night  ? ' 
says  he,  holding  his  poor  head,  '  and  phaix,  will  any  one  ever 
forget  it  ? '  Twas  a  great  finish  to  a  great  day.  And  is  any 
one  the  worse  for  it  this  morning  ?  Look  around  for  your- 
selves, and  say  when  did  you  ever  see  more  contented  faces 
in  one  place ;  and  young  couples,  too,  collogueing  there  among 
the  tombstones  that  were  shy  of  each  other  before  yesterday, 
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for  there  were  more  matches  made  last  night  than  in  twelve 
months.  True,  indeed !  all  hearty  and  well  satisfied  except 
Andy  Linnahen  there,  telling  the  story  of  how  he  met  the 
ghost  of  old  Mrs.  Martin  with  a  stick,  and  he  waiting  for  the 
chance  of  speaking  about  it  to  Mr.  Grenville  himself,  in  hope 
of  getting  a  reduction  in  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  which  is  on 
his  honour's  land  by  the  old  burial-ground,  for  compensation 
of  disturbance  of  his  peace.  And  why  not?  for  she  might 
appear  again  to  the  poor  man.  Whisht !  is  it  coming  out  of 
church  they  are  already  ?  No !  but  the  boys  are  just  crowd- 
ing up  on  each  side  of  the  path  to  get  a  good  view,  and  the 
sailors  from  the  man  o'  war  in  two  lines  by  the  door.  The 
wedding  breakfast  is  all  laid,  they  say,  in  the  garden  at  Erinna 
under  the  trees,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  going  away  in  the 
ship.  All  together  ?  What  a  question !  No  indeed !  but  Mr. 
Grenville  and  Miss  Creina  together.  And  not  taking  the 
others  with  them  ?  Well  now,  would  you  ?  Will  they  want 
any  others  with  them  ?  Won't  they  be  company  enough  for 
each  other  to-night  ?  Faith,  I'll  be  bound  theyll  know  how 
to  entertain  each  other  well.  Six  o'clock  is  the  hour  theyH 
be  sailing,  and  down  at  the  quay  the  whole  of  us  wiU  be  to 
see  them  away.  Listen !  'tis  coming  they  are.  Hurry  up 
boys  and  shout  now.  Three  cheers — and  three  more — and 
three  again  I  And  look  at  her !  When  will  you  find  her  equal  ? 
And  when  did  she  look  so  happy,  there,  holding  his  arm  and 
looking  from  one  to  another  with  all  the  fun  of  the  world  in 
her  pretty  eyes.  *  God  bless  your  honours !  and  a  long  family 
to  you.  Miss  Creina  I  and  good  luck  to  you  both !  and  don't 
be  taking  her  away  from  us  altogether,  your  honour,  but  come 
back  and  see  us  soon,  and  sure  isn't  she  the  best  friend  we 
ever  had !  Good  luck  again,  and  the  best  of  it,  and  three 
more  cheers,  boys.  Shout  it  out!  Away  they  go  in  the 
carriage,  the  happiest  couple  in  all  Ireland  to-day,  glory  be  to 
God.' 
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In  the  evening  the  Pegasus  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away 
from  Clogher  Haven.  Her  guns  had  fired  a  farewell  salute, 
the  boats  of  the  fishing  fleet  that  had  accompanied  her  to  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  had  returned,  the  wedding  guests  were 
on  their  homeward  way,  and  up  at  Erinna  a  little  group 
lingered  in  the  garden  watching  the  old  ship  as  she  passed 
out  into  the  sunset  From  the  deck  Martin  and  Creina  looked 
backward  on  the  lighted  mountain  peaks  and  darkening  valleys 
of  these  last  shores  of  the  old  world,  outward  on  the  golden 
paths  leading  them  to  the  unknown.  And  the  midsummer 
twilight  fell,  and  Vonaire  and  the  great  ranges  beyond  it  were 
grouped  in  dark  masses  against  the  cold  eastern  blue,  and 
westward  on  the  waters  the  luminous  track  was  lost,  and  under 
far  horizons  of  wild-rose  sky  the  great  plains  of  the  ocean 
glimmered  in  the  afterglow. 

Whither  were  they  sailing  ?  No  definite  course  had  been 
shaped,  but  what  did  it  matter?  These  two  were  together 
now,  and  every  path  led  to  Eldorado.  The  old  skipper  had 
not  been  happy  since  the  death  of  Captain  Grenville  until 
to-day.  He  had  no  interest  apart  firom  the  ship,  and  with  her 
laying  up,  his  own  life  had  also  seemed  over,  and  he  had  felt 
himself  to  be  little  more  than  a  hulk.  Now  that  she  was  at 
sea  again,  away  on  a  happy  voyage,  one  perhaps  of  many,  his 
heart  was  merry  and  his  vigoiu:  renewed.  He  had  never  been 
prouder  of  her  than  on  this  evening  as  she  sailed  away  with  all 
her  canvas  spread  and  ever3rthing  in  order  aloft  and  below. 
He  knew  that  if  his  old  master  had  been  on  board  he  could 
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not  have  found  a  fault  Martin  might  not  have  his  uncle's 
critical  sailor's  eye,  but  he  showed  keen  interest  in  the  ship ; 
he  too  was  masterful,  one  of  the  old  race,  a  man  worthy  to  be 
served.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  would  have  added  to 
the  skipper's  satisfaction  would  have  been  the  substitution  of 
Nancy,  who  had  always  since  her  childhood  seemed  to  him 
mistress  on  board  the  Pegasus,  for  Creina.  That  being  out  of 
the  question  he  could  not  but  look  with  approval  on  Martin's 
young  wife;  and  if,  when  he  was  conducting  her  over  the 
ship,  she  had  shown  more  interest  in  the  particular  gun  which 
he  had  pointed  out  as  the  one  fired  at  Martin's  boat  than  in 
anything  else  on  board,  he  made  allowance  for  her  preoccu- 
pation on  this  particular  evening. 

Nothing  was  changed  in  the  old  man-of-war;  everything 
was  as  it  had  been  in  the  lifetime  of  Captain  Grenville,  almost 
the  same  as  in  her  fighting  days  a  hundred  years  before. 
Martin  had  not  been  on  board  since  the  memorable  visit  of 
his  boyhood,  and  as  he  sat  with  Creina  at  dinner  in  the  mess- 
room,  kind  memories  returned  to  him  of  that  evening  long 
ago.  The  same  lamp  swung  in  its  chains  above  the  table, 
the  portraits  of  the  admirals  were  in  their  old  places  on  the 
sombre-hued  panelling,  and  the  stand  of  carbines  still  sur- 
rounded the  polished  woodwork  of  the  mast 

Now,  as  then,  the  last  light  of  day  was  mingled  with  the 
lamplight,  and  the  sound  of  rippling  water  came  through 
the  open  port-holes.  And  whither  were  they  bound  ?  The  track 
across  the  water  to  the  enchanted  isles  of  the  west,  which 
Creina  had  once  believed  in,  was  not  more  magical  or  beautiful 
to  her  than  the  path  they  were  now  following ;  and  when  the 
course  was  changed,  and  instead  of  steering  westward  they 
turned  south  with  the  purpose  of  anchoring  for  the  night  in 
one  of  the  sheltered  havens  among  the  mountains,  the 
enchanted  country  lay  still  ahead,  and  the  wonder  and  beauty 
fell  upon  the  southern  path. 

They  had  had  their  talk  of  the  events  of  the  day  and  the 
friends  they  had  left  behind  them,  but  lingered  a  little  while  at 
the  table,  held  by  the  charm  and  repose  of  the  old  cabin. 

'  There  is  a  feeling  of  home  to  me  about  this  old  ship,' 
Martin  said.  '  I  hardly  know  why,  for  I  was  never  on  board 
but  once  before.' 
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*  I  feel  it  too,'  said  Creina, 

*  Do  you  ?  Why,  you  are  really  out  of  place  here,  a  wild 
Irish  gir^  a  solitary  lady,  in  an  English  man-of-war — and  her 
mistress  too.' 

*  But  I  am  not  the  only  woman  on  board  3  there  is  Mary.' 
Creina  reminded  him. 

*  Oh,  your  Irish  maid' 

'Nancy  made  me  bring  her.  My  old  nurse  wanted  to 
come  with  me  too.* 

'  Any  one  would  want  to  come  with  you.  I  hope  Mary  is 
sober-minded  and  will  not  flirt  with  the  crew.' 

'Why  the  youngest  of  them  looks  sixty  years  old,'  she 
laughed. 

'  Sailors'  hearts  are  always  young,  Creina.  But  don't  you 
like  their  ancient  weather-beaten  faces  ?  They  match  every- 
thing else  on  board.  Now,  suppose  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago^  hardly  anything  would  be  different,  but  this  mess-room 
would  be  full  of  old  sea-dogs  at  dinner.  Suppose  it  were  an 
evening  when  they  were  entertaining  guests,  and  you  were  one 
of  them,  and  you  were  sitting  at  this  very  table  next  a  great 
admiral  who  had  defeated  a  French  fleet,  and  he  and  all  the 
officers  were  your  devoted  slaves,  and  even  the  little  midship- 
men were  in  love  with  the  beautiful  young  lady.' 

'  Oh,  it  would  have  been  delightful,'  Creina  admitted. 

'  Much  better  than  this — with  just  one  man  to  show  you 
attention.' 

*  Oh,  much  better.' 

'And  what  nice  old-fashioned  compliments  they  would 
have  paid  you,  and  how  they  would  have  admired  that  pretty 
dress — I  am  almost  jealous  of  the  admiral — and  the  way  your 
hair  is  arranged.     It  never  looked  so  charming,  Creina.' 

'  Nancy  has  been  giving  me  lessons,'  she  replied,  accepting 
gladly  the  praise  which  she  believed  unmerited.  But  indeed 
she  had  won  something  worth  having  from  contact  with  the 
world.  She  had  still  all  the  natural  freedom  of  the  mountain 
girl,  but  with  the  acquisition  of  the  little  arts  of  personal 
adornment,  her  grace  and  comeliness  were  more  evident ;  and 
though  she  ^as  dressed  simply  enough,  it  was  with  that  care 
in  every  detail  which  is  the  subtle  decoration  of  simplicity. 

They  were  merry  -  hearted  and  talked   together  happily. 
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careless  of  the  theme,  for  every  word  had  a  significance  for 
them  beyond  its  immediate  import.  Modes  of  communication 
other  than  speech  were  quickly  drawing  them  closer  to  each 
other,  and  as  the  night  fell  the  moments  began  to  weave  a 
veil  about  them  and  enfold  them  in  welcome  isolation  from 
the  world. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  together  that  the  old  ship 
seems  like  home,'  Martin  said ;  '  any  other  place  would  have 
seemed  so  to-night' 

She  smiled  her  assent. 

*  It  is  love,  not  place,  that  makes  home.  It  is  home,  and 
spring-time  at  home,  when  I  am  near  you.  I  felt  it  even 
when  the  door  was  shut  against  me.' 

*  If  you  only  knew  how  I  longed  to  open  the  door,*  she 
replied. 

'  I  know,  dearest.  Come  and  find  a  quiet  place  on  deck.' 
She  rose  and,  pausing  as  she  passed  him,  touched  his  hand. 
He  held  her  for  a  moment  widi  quickened  pulses  and  stood 
watching  her  as  she  crossed  to  her  cabin.  To  him,  her  lover, 
she  had  never  looked  so  beautiful ;  to  any  other  who  could 
have  seen  her  then,  bright  in  the  dark  setting  of  the  old  cabin, 
comely  in  form  and  graceful  in  movement,  as  she  turned  her 
head  for  a  parting  smile,  she  must  have  been  remembered  as  a 
happy  picture  of  winning  maidenhood.  Perhaps  he  found  in 
her  more  beauty  than  others  had  seen.  But  it  is  the  true 
lover  whose  sight  is  clear  and  the  world  that  is  blind ;  for  the 
best  is  withheld  from  the  world  and  shown  to  the  one.  There 
was  something  in  this  simple  girl  to  win  the  warmest  love  and 
most  chivalrous  devotion  of  a  strong  man,  and  with  Martin  was 
the  secret 

Many  a  time  before,  when  there  was  a  barrier  between 
them,  had  Martin  looked  at  Creina  with  glowing  admiration 
and  painful  unrest,  longing  to  enfold  her  in  his  arms,  com> 
pelled  to  restraint  Then  he  had  wished  that  she  might  have 
been  less  attractive  to  him,  so  that  he  might  have  loved 
her,  and  loved  her  no  less  faithfully,  but  without  the  distress 
of  her  provoking  winsomeness.  Now  this  very  attraction 
became  his  loveUest  possession  and  gave  his  homecoming  to 
her  its  warmest  welcome.  Hers  was  a  nature  that  needed 
love  for  its  development ;  and  at  the  promise  of  fulfilment  of 
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her  heart's  desire  the  happiest  side  of  her  nature,  and  with  it 
a  rarer  expression  of  her  beauty,  unfolded  like  a  blossom  in 
sunshine. 

And  if  Creina's  nature  asked  love  for  its  true  development, 
Martin's  needed  it  no  less.  He  had  proved  himself  a  man 
who  could  fight  bravely  and  fight  to  win  against  desperate 
disadvantage.  In  spite  of  every  reverse  of  fortxme  he  had 
determined  not  to  be  beaten,  and  when  at  last  it  seemed  that 
the  one  prize  on  earth  he  had  set  his  heart  on  winning  was  to 
be  denied  to  him,  he  had  still  refused  to  capitulate  to  despond- 
ency or  cynicism,  and  had  set  himself  to  face  the  future 
calmly.  But  if  with  the  loss  of  Creina  his  courage  might  not 
have  failed,  if  he  might  still  have  remained  captain  of  his  soul,  it 
would  have  been  of  a  spirit,  sterner  perhaps,  but  robbed  of  its  full 
and  generous  growth.  She  had  awakened  his  best  sympathies, 
she  answered  to  his  deepest  longing  for  true  comradeship,  and 
through  her  the  passionate  love  which  when  thwarted  or  mis- 
directed stunts  or  degrades,  was  for  him  enriched,  and  became 
the  happiest  completion  of  his  manhood. 

When  they  returned  to  the  deck  it  was  nearly  dark.  Over 
the  distant  sea  there  was  still  a  glimmer  of  twilight  and  the 
stars  were  dawning  above  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  east 
Pleasant  as  it  had  been  in  the  old  mellow  cabin,  it  was  still 
better  to  sit  out  here  in  the  air  of  the  summer  night,  with  the 
friendly  darkness  slowly  surrounding  them. 

'  So  now  we  are  going  to  complete  our  journey  after  all,  and 
find  the  country  over  the  hill,'  said  Martin.  'Do  you 
remember  the  first  stage  of  our  journey  ? ' 

*  I  remember  everything,'  she  answered. 

*  All  our  uncompleted  journeys  ?  After  leaving  you  I  used 
to  finish  them.     I  used  to  fancy  you  were  with  me  still.' 

'  And  I  always  stayed  with  you,  Martin.' 

*  Did  you  ?     I  used  to  think  you  tried  to  forget  me.' 

*  It  was  no  use  trying.' 

*  I  wonder  if  your  endings  were  like  mine.' 
*Tell  me  one  of  yours.' 

'In  the  evening  after  our  day  on  the  moor  at  Badger, 
instead  of  having  to  turn  back  we  were  going  on,  and  as  it 
grew  dark  we  came  to  a  little  inn  that  we  had  all  to  ourselves, 
and ' 
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*  No,'  she  interrupted  him,'  there  were  others  with  us  then 
in  my  ending.  We  tried  to  be  together  as  much  as  possible, 
but  we  were  not  alone.  It  was  too  soon ;  we  were  only  friends 
then.     Tell  me  another.' 

'  After  that  evening  in  London  when  we  walked  along  the  Em- 
bankment and  I  tried  to  make  you  run  away  with  me — when  you 
came  back  to  my  rooms  for  a  minute  and  said  good-bye.  I 
fancied  that  you  returned  and  forgot  all  your  resolutions  and 
trusted  yourself  to  me,  and  an  hour  afterwards  we  were  away 
together  travelling  through  the  night  on  our  way  to  Ireland.' 

'No,'  she  again  interrupted,'  that  was  not  one  of  my 
endings.  I  don't  like  that  one ;  I  was  unhappy  then.  Tell 
me  another.' 

*  After  our  paths  had  been  separated,  after  almost  losing 
each  other  and  missing  the  way  to  Eldorado,  one  day  we  found 
it  again.  I  came  up  the  mountain  path  to  your  old  home  and 
you  were  waiting  for  me,  and  when  you  saw  me  you  ran  to 
meet  me,  and  threw  your  arms  round  my  neck  and  laughed 
with  the  tears  in  your  eyes,  looking  prettier  and  dearer  than 
you  had  ever  looked  before.  Then  we  saw  the  way  to 
Eldorado  quite  clearly  ahead  of  us,  and  went  on  leisurely  and 
happily  without  any  thought  of  turning  back.  And  there  were 
fHends  waiting  for  us  who  delayed  the  rest  of  our  journey  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  but  at  last  we  said  good-bye  to  them  and  sailed 
away  together  in  the  evening,  our  course  towards  the  sunset, 
and  by  and  by  we  changed  our  course  and  went  southward 
to  a  haven  among  the  mountains,  and  the  stars  came  out  and 
we  were  together  on  the  deck * 

'  But  this  is  real,'  said  Creina. 
'  Yes,  this  is  the  real  ending.' 

*  And  it  is  far  the  best  of  all,'  she  said.  '  Oh,  my  dearest, 
how  happy  I  am.  What  would  have  happened  to  me  if  you 
had  given  me  up  when  I  begged  you.  Nobody  but  you 
would  have  gone  on  trying  to  win  me  or  thought  me  worth 
winning.  Now  I  am  with  you  I  cannot  picture  how  I  should 
have  endured  the  other  life.  I  don't  know  how  I  was  able  to 
act  as  I  did,  but  I  felt  so  utterly  bound.  I  wish  I  could 
explain.     I  cannot  explain  it  to  myself.' 

'  And  I  understand,'  said  he,  '  and  I  love  you  all  the  better 
for  it  now.' 
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'But  you  must  not  think  I  was  cold' 

*  I  never  thought  that ;  you  gave  me  one  or  two  proofs.  I 
have  not  forgotten  our  night  oh  the  mountains.' 

^  But  I  had  to  show  so  much  less  than  I  felt  If  I  had 
only  dared ! ' 

*  But  now  ?     You  can  venture  now.' 

Her  blush,  if  he  could  have  seen  it,  would  have  given  him 
the  sweetest  assurance  he  could  have  asked  of  warm-hearted 
love.  There  was  little  that  words  can  help  in  that  they  had 
now  to  say.  The  clasp  of  hands  expressed  far  more  than 
could  be  conveyed  in  other  language.  Speech  seemed 
almost  an  intrusion.  A  whisper  from  him  was  all  that 
was  needed ;  the  sound  of  the  soft  wind  in  the  rigging  ex- 
plained what  he  had  left  unsaid,  and  the  ripple  of  the  water 
completed  her  shy  responsa 

And  soon  the  night  came  and  the  starlight  was  spread  over 
the  great  plains  of  the  sea.  Here  and  there  along  the  coast 
little  points  of  light  twinkled,  and  away  on  the  summit  of 
Vonaire  shone  the  orange  glow  of  a  dying  bonfire.  The  old 
man-of-war,  with  all  her  sails  still  spread,  pursued  her  tranquil 
course  southward,  her  bows  dipping  gently  through  quiet 
waters,  her  masts  slowly  rising  and  falling  against  the  stars. 
And  with  the  darkness  came  a  softer  cadence  in  the  song  of 
the  wind,  a  deeper  undertone  in  the  rhythm  of  the  sea.  No 
ruder  sound  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  ship  than  the  note  of 
the  bell  marking  the  hour  and  the  call  of  the  watchman — the 
cheery  immemorial  call,  ^Lights  Inirning  brightly,  AlPs 
well: 

Harbour  was  near.  The  night  was  little  later  when  the 
Pegasus  sailed  in  between  dark  headlands  to  the  still  waters  of 
the  chosen  haven  among  the  hills.  There  was  a  stir  on  board  of 
furling  sail  and  dropping  anchor,  and  presently  all  was  quiet 
again.  Martin  and  Creina  remained  a  little  while  longer  on 
deck  looking  into  the  still  water  where  the  stars  were  trembling. 
Beyond  them  among  the  mountains  lay  a  mysterious  country 
with  beautiful  unknown  paths  to  explore.  In  to-morrow's  sun- 
shine they  would  be  walking  by  the  stream  whose  distant  murmur 
they  could  hear,  and  resting  among  the  slopes  of  heather,  with 
a  new  bond  of  comradeship  between  them.  Before  them  now 
opened  the  gates  of  that  enchanted  region  where  all  the  hard- 
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ships   of  long  wayfaring  are  forgotten  and  love  fulfils   the 
happiest  dream  of  hope. 

So,  though  for  these  two  the  best  part  of  their  lives  was 
but  now  b^inning,  for  us  the  story  is  finished  with  their 
coming  hither,  and  the  end  of  their  voyage  to  Eldorada 


THE    END 
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specimen  of  modem  fiction  than  '  The  Marplot.*  True,  it  treats  occasionally 
of  what  is  somewhat  strong  meat  for  the  babes  who  are  now  numerous  among 
novel  readers  ;  but  there  is  so  pleasant  a  freshness  in  Mr.  Lysaght's  style,  a 
style  displaying  in  turn  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  we  feel  little 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  excursions  on  risky  ground,  especially  as  his 
excursions  in  that  direction  are  always  marked  by  tact  and  good  taste.  After 
all,  save  for  the  ultra-sensitive,  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  novel  lies  less 
in  the  thing  itself  than  in  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  done,  less  with  the 
matter  than  with  the  manner  of  treatment ;  and  so  judged,  Mr.  Lysaght  has 
little  to  fear  from  the  critical  tribunal'* 

NATIONAL  REVIEW.— **HuXDaur,' some  wit,  a  strong  reserved 
sentiment,  a  very  straight  outlook  and  speech  upon  life,  and  over  all  the 
scintillation  of  the  appreciation  of  the  irony  of  things — all  these  qualities  are 
to  be  found  in  this  very  distinguished  novel." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "The  whole  book— and  it  is  a  three  volume 
one — teems  with  good  things,  and  with  graphic  descriptions  in  which  the 
pictorial  faculty  rises  well-nigh  to  the  height  of  genius." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— **li  *  The  Marplot'  does  not  testify  to  Irishry 
and  youth,  internal  evidence  is  simply  as  untrustworthy  as  statistics.  The 
admirable  brogue  of  the  Irish  chapters  strengthens  the  supposition,  for  the 
Saxon  novelist  who  rashly  essays  to  be  Hibernian  always  comes  to  grief  over 
his  vowel  sounds  somewhere,  but  Mr.  Lysaght  never  goes  wrong ;  and  the 
insight  into  Irish  character  displayed  in  the  description  of  Elsinora's  moonlight 
jig,  makes  assurance  doubly  or  trebly  or  quadruply  sure. " 

ATHENjeUM.—^'VIhzXewt  'The  Marplot'  may  or  may  not  be,  it  is 
rather  unlike  the  common  three  volume  novel" 


ACADEMY, — "  The  merits  of  the  book  are  almost  great  and  certainly 
unusual" 

DAILY  NEWS,—**  The  book  abounds  m  finely  mdividualised  character 
sketches." 

BOOKMAN.—**  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  '  The  Marplot.*  " 

Mr.  Jambs  Payne  in  THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS,— 
**  *  The  Marplot '  is  a  remarkable  novel" 

GRAPHIC. — "  We  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  new  novelist  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  promise  and  ability. " 

BIRMINGHAM  POST— **  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  this 
being  a  singularly  clever  unconventional  work  of  fiction." 

SCOTSMAN,—**  The  interest  never  lags." 

GLASGOW  HERALD,— **  Asi  admirable  piece  of  woric,  well  conceived 
and  well  executed." 

THE  SPEAKER.—**  Mr.  Lysaght  is,  we  believe,  a  new  writer,  and  he  has 
still  something  to  learn  in  the  art  of  fiction.  But  despite  its  obvious  defects  be 
has  produced  in  '  The  Marplot  *  a  work  which  every  reader  will  enjoy,  and  which 
is  instinct  with  something  not  far  removed  from  genius  from  beginning  to  end. 
What  the  story  lacks  is  coherence.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  conspicuous 
fault,  '  The  Marplot '  would  have  been  a  really  great  work  of  fiction.  ...  It  is 
seldom  that  a  work  so  full  of  promise  as  this  comes  into  the  reviewer's  hands; 
but  while  we  speak  in  this  way  of  the  promise  of  the  book,  we  must  not  be 
supposed  to  think  lightly  of  the  actual  performance.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  friscinating 
story,  to  be  read  with  unmixed  enjoyment  and  remembered  for  many  a  day 
after  it  has  been  laid  aside." 

WORLD. — '*  It  is  not  often  the  path  of  the  reviewer  is  brightened  by  so 
admirable  a  piece  of  work  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lysaght's  novel,  '  The  Marplot.' " 

BOSTON  LITERARY  WORLD.—**  The  plot  of  this  story  is  striking  in 
its  originality,  and  the  leading  characters  have  a  personality  so  marked  and  so 
unique  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  conception  and  plan." 

NEW  YORK  WORLD.— ***rhe  Marplot'  is  a  tale  that  wiU  send  a 
sentimental  young  woman  to  bed  sick  and  sore  at  heart." 

NE  W  YORK  TRIBUNE,—**  An  unusually  strong  story,  pulsating  with 
masculine  vitality,  gleaming  here  and  there  with  humour  and  marching  to  a 
tragic  close. " 

BOSTON  BEACON.— **  The  publishers  of  Macmillan's  Dollar  Novels 
have  been  remarkably  successful,  so  far,  in  the  selection  of  the  books  issued  in 
this  series  of  contemporary  fiction.  The  authors  include  not  only  such 
favourites  as  Marion  Crawford,  Henry  James,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  and  Clark  Russell,  but  also  writers  of  great  originality  and 
power  who  are  just  making  fame  for  themselves  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Among  these  latter  is  to  be  reckoned  Sidney  Royse  L3rsagfat  whose  tale  of 
'  The  Marplot '  is  a  wonderfully  subtle  and  vivid  picture  of  English  social  life 
under  modem  conditions  of  almost  universal  doubt  and  unrest" 
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BY    RUDYARD    KIPLINQ. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK.     Forty-fourth  Thousand.     Crown  8va    68. 

MORNING  POST.—"  Th«  book  is  so  varied,  so  fall  of  colour  and  life  fn»n  end  to 
end,  that  few  who  read  the  first  two  or  three  stories  will  lay  it  down  till  they  have  read 
the  last." 

PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLa    Thirty-seventh  Thousand. 

Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

SATURDAY  REVIElV.—^Vix,  Kipling  knows  and  appreciates  the  English  in 
India,  and  u  a  bom  story-teller  and  a  man  of  humour  into  the  bargain.  ...  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  better  reading." 

LIFE'S  HANDICAP.    Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People.    Twenty- 

seventh  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE,— **  LWt  Handiea^  contains  much  of  the  best  work  hitherto 
accomplished  by  the  author,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  complete  advance  upon  its  piede* 
cessors." 

MANY  INVENTIONS    Twenty-fourth  Thousand.     Crown  8va    68. 

;  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,— "Th»  completest  book  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  yet 

I  siven  us  in  workmanship,  the  weightiest  and  most  humane  in  breadth  of  view.  .  .  . 

I  It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  landmark  in  the  {HTOgression  of  his  genius." 

I  THE    LIGHT   THAT    FAILED.       Rewritten   and    considerably 

I  enlarged.    Twentsr-sixth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

■  ACADEMY,—**  Whatever  else  be  true  of  Mr.  Kipling,  it  u  the  first  truth  about  him 

I  that  he  has  power,  real  intrinsic  power.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kipling's  work  has  innumerable  good 

qualities."  * 

SOLDIER  TALES.    With  lUusUations  by  A.  S.  Hartrick.    Ninth 

Thousand.    Crown  Bvo.    6s. 

A  THENASUM,—**  By  issuing  a  reprint  of  some  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Kipling's  SoUitr 
Tmltt,  Messrs.  Macmillon  have  laid  us  all  under  an  obligation." 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

SOLDIERS  THREE,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  8va     6s. 
GLOBE.—"  Containing  some  of  the  best  of  his  highly  vivid  work." 

THE  JUNGLE  BOOK.    With  Illustrations  by  J.  L.  Kipling,  W.  H. 

Drakb,  and  P.  Frbnzbnv.    Fortieth  Thousand.    Ctown  8vo,  Cbth  gilL    6s. 

PUNCH.—"  *  /Eaop'%  Fables  and  dear  oU  Brer  Fox  and  Co.,'  observes  the  Baron 
yagely,  '  may  have  suggested  to  the  fanciful  genius  of  Rudyard  Kipling  the  delightful 
idea,  carried  out  in  the  most  fascinating  style  of  TtuJtmgU  Book,**' 

THE    SECOND    JUNGLE    BOOK.     With   Illustrations  by  J. 

LocKWOOD  KirLiNG.    Twenty-ninth  Thousand.    Crown  Bvo,  Cloth  gilt.    6s. 

DAIL  Y  TELEGRAPH,—"  The  appearance  of  Tfu  Sicond Jungle  Book  is  a  literary 
event  of  which  no  one  will  mistake  the  importance.  Unlike  most  sequels,  the  various 
stories  comprised  in  the  new  volume  are  at  least  equal  to  their  predecessors." 

"CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS."  A  Story  op  the  Grand  Banks. 

_    Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Tabbk.    Twenty-second  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth  gilt.    6s. 

A  THEN  AS  UM,—"  Never  in  English  prose  has  the  sea  in  all  its  m^ad  aspects,  with  all 

its  sounds  and  sights  and  odours,  been  reproduced  with  such  subtle  skill  as  in  these  pages." 

A    FLEET    IN    BEING.     Notbs   of  Two   Trips   with   thb 

Channel  Squadron.    Thirtieth  Thousand.    Crown  Bvo.    Sewed,  zs.  net ;  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE,— " K  very  admirable  pictura  of  the  Ufa  of 
officers  and  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet." 

THE  KIPLING  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    CompUed  by  Tosbph  Finn. 

Authorised  by  the  Author,  with  lllustrmtions  by  J.  Lockwood  ICiplimg.    x6ma 

«s.6d. 
STANDARD.—"  Will  make  a  welcome  present  to  girls.    Mr.  Finn  has  doM  hat  vorit 
exceedingly  welL" 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY. 

Popular  Edition,     Crown  8tv.     31.  dd,  each, 

1XE[iSUiX%  MBMOBIBS.    30th  Thousand. 

STANDARD,^**  Miss  Caxey  has  the  gift  of  writing  naturally  and  simply,  her  pathos  b 
true  and  unforced,  and  her  conversations  are  sprightly  and  sharp." 

WBB  WIFIEj.     22nd  Thousand. 

LADY, — "  Miss  Carey's  novels  are  alwajrs  welcome  ;  they  are  out  of  the  common  ma, 
immaculately  pore  and  very  high  in  tone.** 

BARBARA  HBATHOOTB'S  TBTATi.     20th  Thousand. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH,—*'  A  novel  of  a  sort  which  it  would  be  a  realloasto  miss." 

BOBBBT  ORD'S  ATONBMENT.     17th  Thousand. 
STANDARD,— "A  most  delightlnl  book." 

WOOBD  AND  MARRIED.     21  st  Thpusand. 

^Tili^DilJ?!).—"  There  is  plenty  of  romance  in  the  heroine's  life.  But  it  would  not 
be  ftir  to  tell  our  readers  wherem  diat  romance  j:oosists  or  how  it  ends.  Let  them  read 
the  book  for  themselves.    We  will  undertake  to  promise  that  they  will  like  it." 

HBRIOT'S  GHOIGB.     i8th  Thousand. 

MORNING  POST,—"  Deserves  to  be  extenlfvely  known  and  read.  .  .  .  Will  donht- 
lesB  find  as  many  admirers  as  readers." 

QUBBNDiB'S  WHIM.     i8th  Thousand. 

GUARDIAN,—**  A  thoroughly  good  and  wholesome  story." 

MARY  ST.  JOHN.     x6th  Thousand. 

'  JOHN  BULL, — "  The  story  is  a  simple  one,  but  told  vdth  much  grace  and  unaffected 


NOT  LIKB  OTHER  QIRLB.     19th  Thousand. 

NEW  YORK  HOME  JOURNAL,— **Ot>it  of  the  sweetest,  daintiest,  and 
interesting  of  the  season's  publications." 


FOR  TinJAfl.     14th  Thousand. 

VANITY  FAIR, — "  A  simple,  earnest,  and  withal  very  interesting  story ;  well  coo* 
cdved,  carefully  worked  out,  and  sympathetically  told." 

UNCLE  MAX.     15th  Thousand. 

LADY, — "  So  intrinacally  good  that  the  world  of  novd  readers  oo^t  to  1 
grateful." 

ONLY  THE  GOVERNESS.     15th  Thousand. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,— **'nJa  novel  is  for  those  who  like  stories  with 
thing  of  Jane  Austen's  power,  but  with  more  intensity  of  feeling  than  Jane  Austen  dis- 
lAaytd,  who  are  not  inclined  to  call  pathos  twaddle,  and  who  care  to  see  life  and  human 
nature  in  their  most  beautiful  form.' 

LOVER  OR  FRIEND?    12th  Thousand. 

GUARDIAN,— **Th»  refinement  of  style  and  delicacy  of  thought  will  make  Lever  9r 
Friend  f  popalu  with  all  readers  who  are  not  too  deeply  bitten  with  a  desire  for  thhiga 
improbable  m  their  lighter  literature." 

BASIL  LYNDHXTRST.     lOCh  Thousand. 

PALL  MALL  &.i4Zi?7*rjr.— "We  doubt  whether  anythmghas  been  written  of  late 
years  so  fresh,  so  pretty,  so  thoroughly  natural  and  bright.  The  novel  as  a  whole  is 
charming." 

SIR  GODFREY'S  GRAND-DAUGHTBRa    8th  Thousand. 

OBSER  YER,—**  A  ca|»tal  story.  The  interest  steadUy  grows,  aiui  t^  the  time  one 
reaches  the  third  volume  the  story  has  become  enthralling. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY.    Qth  Thousand. 

DAILY  NEfYS.—**  Miss  Carey^  fluent  pen  has  not  k)st  its  power  of  writiog  fiesh 
and  wholesome  fiction." 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  BRAE  FARM.     loth  Thousand. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—**  Miss  Carey's  untiring  pen  loses  none  of  its  power, 
and  her  latest  work  is  as  f^racefuUy  written,  as  full  of  quiet  home  charm,  as  fireu  and 
vfaolesooie,  ao  to  speak,  as  as  many  predecessots." 
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THE  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OP 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS 

Crown  8cv,  in  green  cioih^  price  2s. ;  or  in  redeloth^  giU  lettered, 

price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Sale  over  Two  Million  and  a  Half  Copies. 


EAST  LYNNE.    Four  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Thousand. 

THE  CHANNINGS.    One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Thousand. 

^RS.  HALLIBURTON'S  TROUBLES.    One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth 
Thousand. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  ASHLYDYAT.    One  Hundredth  Thousand. 

LORD    OAKBURN'S     DAUGHTERS.      One  Hundred  and    Fifth 
Thousand. 

VERNER'S  PRIDE.    Eighty-fifth  Thousand. 

ROLAND  YORKE.    One  Hunted  and  Thirtieth  Thousand. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    First  Series.    Fiftieth  Thousand. 

MILDRED  ARKELL.    Eightieth  Thousand. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  EVE.     Seventy-Sixth  Thousand. 

TREVLYN  HOLD.    Sixty-fifth  Thousand. 

GEORGE  CANTERBURY'S  WILL.    Seventieth  Thousand. 

THE  RED  COURT  FARM.     Seventieth  Thousand. 

WITHIN  THE  MAZE.    One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Thousand. 

ELSTER'S  FOLLY.    Sixtieth  Thousand. 

LADY  ADELAIDE.    Sixtieth  Thousand. 

OSWALD  CRAY.    Sixtieth  Thousand. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Second  Series.    Thirty-fifth  Thousand. 

ANNE  HEREFORD.    Fifty-fifth  Thousand. 

DENE  HOLLOW.    Sixtieth  Thousand. 

EDINA.    Fortieth  Thousand. 

A  LIFE'S  SECRET.    Sixtieth  Thousand. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HALLIWELL.    Fifteenth  Thousand. 

POMEROY  ABBEY.    Forty-eighth  Thousand. 

COURT  NETHERLEIGH.    Forty-sixth  Thousand. 

THE  MASTER  OF  GREYLANDS.    Fiftieth  Thousand. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHARLES  STRANGE.    Fifteenth  Thousand. 

ASH  LEY.    Fifteenth  Thousand. 

BESSY  RANE.    Forty-second  Thousand. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Third  Series.    Eighteenth  Thousand. 

ORVILLE  COLLEGE.    Thirty-eighth  Thousand. 

LADY  GRACE.    Sixteenth  Thousand. 

ADAM  GRAINGER. 

THE  UNHOLY  WISH. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Fourth  Series. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Fifth  Series. 

JOHNNY  LUDLOW.    Sixth  Series. 
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BY    ROLF    BOLDREWOOD. 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 
A  ROMANCE  OF  CANVAS  TOWN,  and  other  Stories. 

ATHBNMUM.—^'Th^  book  is  interestbg  for  its  obvious  insight  into  life  in  th« 
Australian  bush." 

PLAIN  LIVING.     A  Bush  Idyll. 

ACADEMY, — *'  A  hearty  story,  deriring  charm  from  the  odours  of  the  bush,  and  the 
bleating  of  incalculable  sheep." 

MY  RUN  HOME. 

A  TNENASUM,^"  Rolf  Boldrewood's  last  story  is  a  racy  volume.  It  has  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  Whrte  Melville,  the  hntrt  freshness  and  vigour  of  Frank  Smedley* 
with  the  dash  and  something  of  the  abandon  of  Lever.  .  .  .  His  last  volume  is  one  of  lus 
besL" 

THE  SEALSKIN  CLOAK. 

T/AfES.—**A  well-written  story." 

THE  CROOKED  STICK;  or,  PolUe's  Probation. 

ACADEMY. — "  A  charming  picture  of  Australian  station  life." 

OLD  MELBOURNE  MEMORIES 

NATIONAL  OBSERVER,— **Vm  book  deserves  to  be  raul  in  England  with  as 
much  appredatioo  as  it  has  already  g^ned  in  the  country  of  its  birth." 

Crown  8va    3s.  6d.  each. 
ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS. 

A  STORY  OF  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BUSH  AND  IN  THE 

GOLD-FIELDS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

GUARDIAN, — "A  singularly  spirited  and  stirring  tale  of  Australian  life,  chiefly 
in  the  remoter  settlements.  .  .  .  Altogether  it  is  a  capital  story,  full  of  wild  adventure 
and  startling  incidents,  and  told  with  a  genuine  simplicity  and  quiet  appearance  of 
truthj  as  if  the  writer  were  really  drawing  upon  his  memory  rather  thxm  his 
imagmation." 

A  MODERN  BUCCANEER. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE,— *'^^  do  not  forget  Robbery  under  Arms,  ix  any  of  its 
various  sucoesson,  when  we  say  that  Rolf  Boldrewood  -has  never  done  anything  so  good  as 
A  Modem  Bttecaneer,    It  is  good,  too,  in  a  manner  which  is  for  the  author  a  new  ooe." 

THE  MINER'S  RIGHT. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD-FIELDS. 

WORLD, — "  Full  of  good  passages,  passages  abounding  in  vivacirjr,  in  the  colour  and 
play  of  life.  .  .  .  The  pith  of  the  book  lies  in  its  Angularly  fresh  and  vivid  pictures  of  the 
numonn  of  the  gold-fields,— tragic  humours  enough  they  are,  too,  here  ana  again." 

THE  SQUATTER'S  DREAM. 

^/£ZZ7.— "Thedetailsare  filled  in  by  a  hand  evidently  well  convemnt  with  his  subject 
and  evervthing  is  ben  trovaio,  if  not  actuallv  true.    A  perusal  of  these  cheerfully-wnt 
pages  will  prooably  give  a  better  idea  of  realities  of  Australian  life  than  could  be  obtai 
uom  many  more  pretentious  works." 

A  SYDNEY-SIDE  SAXON. 

GLASGOIV  HERALD,—" The  interest  never  flags,  and  altogether  A  Sydntf-     > ' 
Saxon  is  a  really  refreshing  book." 

A  COLONIAL  REFORMER. 

A  THEN^UM.—**  A  series  of  natural  and  entertaining  picturea  of  Auatraliai    - 
which  are,  above  all  things,  readable."  t 

NEVERMORE. 

OBSERVER.— " An  excitmg  story  of  Ballarat  m  the  fifties.      Its  hero,  T 
Trevanion,  is  a  character  which  for  force  of  delineation  has  no  equal  in  Rolf  Boklre\ 
previous  novels." 

Fcap.  8va     2s. 

THE  SPHINX  OF  EAGLEHAWK. 

A  TALE  OF  OLD  BENDIGO.  [MacmiOm's  Poekei  Novel*. 

QUEEN, — "  There  is  the  usual  mjrstery.  the  usual  admirable  gold-fields  local  colour, 
irhich  we  expect  from  our  favourite  Rolf  Boldrewood." 
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